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THE  CALL  TO  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

THE  choice  of  a  profession  marks  a  crisis  in  a  young  man's  life. 
It  is  the  end  of  a  period  of  irresponsible  living-,  of  acquisition 
without  purpose,  and  of  expenditure  without  reward.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  self-directioo  and  self-controL  of  struggle 
for  mastery,  of  devotion  to  duty  and  service  to  others. 

No  wonder  that  the  young  man— when  I  say  "young  man"  I 
mean  also  the  young  woman  with  professional  aspirations — ap- 
proaches this  crisis  with  strangely  conflicting  emotions.  He  is 
mioertain  of  himself.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  is 
physically  fit  and  temperamentally  adapted  to  meet  the  strains  of 
professional  life.  Nothing  in  his  personal  experience  enables  him 
to  judge  of  his  abitiQr  to  excel  in  a  particular  professional  career; 
and  he  has  only  the  most  superficial  views  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  any  kind  of  professional  service.  But  the  necessity  of 
making  a  living  drives  him  on.  He  is  attracted  by  the  prize?  that 
reward  the  successful  practitioner  and  he  lon£«?  to  do  something 
that  will  count  in  the  estimation  of  his  felK>\\s.  His  youthful 
optimism  buoys  him  up  and  he  dreams  of  the  good  he  may  do.  The 
choice  is  made  despite  the  doubts  which  arise  and  which  occasionally 
continue  to  harass  until  he  finds  himself  years  afterwards  in  and 
through  his  professional  work. 

It  is  because  everyone  of  you  has  either  chosen  a  professional 
career  or  is  in  the  way  to  do  so,  that  I  elect  to  speak  to  you  this 
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afternoon  of  some  aspects  of  professional  service  I  purposely  limit 
the  scope  of  this  survey,  because  some  things  are  obvious  to  all 
who  have  tyts  to  see  what  is  going  on  about  them,  and  because 
some  things  may  safely  be  neglected  in  talking  to  an  American 
audience.  Therefore,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  professions.  It  is  obvious  that  any  profession  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvant.Tq-c^— for  some  who  contemplate  its  exactions; 
and  tli.it  all  are  in  need  of  the  uplift  that  comes  throug'h  strong  and 
capable  men.  We  may  safely  neglect,  too,  the  pecuniary  rewards 
of  professional  service,  for  what  one  of  you  is  not  aware  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  ihat  in  every  profc;-.j.ion  the  as- 
siduous devotee  is  assured  of  a  decent  livmg.  There  is  opportunity, 
abundant  opportunity,  in  every  field,  and  no  one  need  turn  aside 
from  any  preferred  course  for  fear  that  it  wiU  not  yield  the  neces^ 
saries  of  life  or  give  free  scope  to  honest  effort 

I  use  the  term  professum  in  a  liberal  sense,  as  any  vocation  in 
which  spedaliicd  knowledge  is  rationally,  ethically  and  skillfully 
applied  in  practical  affairs.  In  this  sense  we  recognize  professions 
of  engineering,  teadiing,  ^riculture,  architecture,  banking,  military 
affairs,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  traditional  professions  of  theol- 
ogy, law  and  medicine.  With  increasing  knowledge,  higher  ethical 
standards  and  more  rational  practice  we  shall  some  day  have  pro- 
fessions of  merchandising,  journalism,  housekeeping,  nursing,  phar- 
macy, dentistry — possibly  even  a  profession  of  politics.  Some  occu- 
pations are  debarred  from  the  professional  class  because  of  lack  of 
scientific  attainments,  others  by  want  of  an  ethical  code,  and  a  few 
by  reason  of  insufficient  technical  skill.  Conversely,  any  profession 
may  be  debased  by  practitioners  who  profess  what  they  do  not 
know,  or  cannot  do,  or  who  fail  to  recognize  the  moral  obligations 
of  their  position.  Professional  service  implies  the  possession  of 
knowledge  and  power,  restricted  to  the  few,  but  denied  to  the  many. 
It  implies  leadership  and  bespeaks  leaders  who  are  worthy  of  the 
trust  that  the  many  should  place  in  them. 

The  rdatkm  of  the  university  to  the  professkms  is  dearly  ap- 
parent The  function  of  such  an  institution  as  this,  indeed  its  sole 
function,  is  the  training  of  leaders.  First,  in  its  quest  for  new 
knowledge  in  every  field  and  in  its  provision  for  giving  instruction 
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in  what  is  ksiowii»  the  university  discharges  its  foremost  duty  to  the 
professions  that  it  represents;  second,  by  formal  teaching  and 
through  the  influence  of  its  social  life  the  university  promotes  those 
ideab  of  social  conduct  which  obtain  between  man  and  man ;  finally, 
in  its  professional  schools,  the  university  seeks  to  organize  knowl- 
edge for  professional  ends  and  to  give  training  in  acceptable  meth- 
ods of  procedure. 

The  man  who  chooses  a  profession  deliberately  purposes  to  be- 
come a  leader  of  men.  He  takes  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
study  nnd  trnininnf  which  few  can  enjoy.  He  equips  himself  for 
work  in  which  he  has  few  equals  and  may  have  no  supcrinr.  He 
professes  to  he  ahle  to  do  what  the  many  wish  to  have  done  but 
cannot  do  for  themselves,  and  he  invites  the  confidence  and  support 
of  those  who  lack  his  abihiy.  The  professional  man,  therefore, 
voluntarily  assumes  ohligations  which  can  be  adequately  met  only 
by  the  most  conscientious  preparation  maintained  throughout  a 
lifetime  of  devoted  service. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  preparation  necessary  to  enter 
upon  a  professional  career  and  tiie  equipment  essentia]  to  the  high- 
est success  in  a  particular  profession.  Time  was  when  most  of 
what  was  needed  could  be  acquired  in  professional  practice.'  The 
apprentice  system  did  enable  the  beginner  to  assimilate  the  accumu- 
lated esqperience  of  his  masters  and  to  acquaint  himsdf  with  tiie 
cdiical  standards  of  his  colleagues.  When  knowledge  was  limited, 
cxperknce  counter!  for  much,  and  the  graduated  steps  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  novice  gave  him  that  understanding  of  human 
nature  without  which  no  one  may  aspire  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  To- 
day there  is  much  to  learn  before  professional  work  can  be  begun. 
Kvery  dccnde  «ees  scholastic  reqi^irement?  n'lvanced  and  insisted 
upon.  The  maximum  of  today  is  the  miiunumi  of  tomorrow,  just 
because  we  are  adding  daily  to  the  knowledge  that  honest  profes- 
sional men  nni-^t  use  in  their  practice.  The  only  question  of  an 
academic  nature  that  can  be  raised  is  where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween what  is  essentially  preparatory'  and  \.  l  at  can  safely  be  left 
to  later  acquisition.  There  is  no  limit  to  wliat  ilie  professional  man 
needs  short  of  the  furthermost  bounds  of  scientific  knowledge  appli- 
cable to  his  professional  work.  Indeed,  he  must  go  furdicr  than- 
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merely  professional  needs.  He  who  would  be  a  leader  of  men  in 
any  profession  must  see  his  work  in  its  rdadon  to  the  wofk  of  other 
men,  see  it  as  a  part  of  a  greater  whole  in  which  all  things  woik 
together  harmoniously  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  higher  life.  ThiSp  I 
take  it,  is  the  justification  of  a  liberal  education  preparatory  to  the 
professional  course.  It  appeals  to  me  as  a  higher  motive  than  that 
of  personal  gratification  or  general  culture^  It  means  knowledge 
of  use,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  promoting  a  better  civilization. 

The  student  who  begins  his  professional  course  in  a  modem 
university  finds  it  a  storehouse  of  knowledge.  A  part  of  what  is 
taught  may  be  unscientific  and  much  of  it  may  be  poorly  organized 
and  inadequately  presented,  but  these  are  the  pmhletns  of  ccholarly 
research  and  university  administration.  No  student  in  our  unr.  crsit y 
classes  need  languish  for  lack  of  intellectual  stimulant  or  hunger 
for  substantial  mental  pabulum.  The  honest  student  may  discover 
our  defects,  but  he  will  have  no  time  for  fault  finding.  He  will  be 
too  far  on  the  road  to  discovery  to  share  his  secrets  with  the  unini- 
tiated. The  most  serious  obstacle  to  tlie  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fessional student  is  the  presence  in  our  classes  of  those  unable  or 
unwilling  to  keep  the  pace.  An  inscrutable  Providence,  it  may  be 
assumed,  inspires  to  professional  study  even  those  who  are  least 
capable,  but  why  they  should  be  inflicted  on  you  is  a  mystery  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  know  why  you  get  measles  and  mumps 
and  second  teeth.  You  may  endure  stoically  the  bhmderings  of 
your  incapable  associates,  they  will  always  be  with  you,  but  you 
have  a  right  to  resent  the  interference  of  those  who  are  able  to 
keep  step  but  refuse  to  do  it.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  student 
life  that  those  who  deliberately  sedc  to  retard  the  advancement 
of  a  class  by  "  bluffing  "  the  instructor  or  absorbing  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  his  attention,  should  ever  be  tolerated  by  honest  students. 
It  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  that  those  who  intentionallv  and 
pcrsi^trntlv  shirk  class  duties  deceive  themselves  in  thinking  that  it 
is  of  little  conseriuence. 

Why  such  self-deception?  What  one  of  you  has  not  sized  up 
everv  classmate  from  the  primary  school  on?  You  know  every 
sliirk  and  every  u  u  k-tcr  with  whom  you  have  been  associated.  In 
the  orUmary  course  ot  events  the  associates  of  these  defaulters  in 
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years  to  come  will  know  them  as  you  do  now.  Talent  and  brilliant 
cannot  redeem  such  reputations.  Some  day  when  you  wish  to  retain 
a  lawyer  in  an  important  case  you  will  not  turn  to  the  man,  however 
brilliant  or  talented,  who  tricked  you  in  class.  Yon  will  never  en- 
trust your  life^  or  the  life  of  anyoat  you  are  responsible  for,  to  the 
care  of  that  j^ysidan  who  undervalued  scientific  facts  and  jumped 
at  conclusions  in  13ate  classroom.  You  will  place  no  confidence  in 
the  business  man  who  as  fellow  student  could  not  be  depended  on 
to  do  the  fair  thing.  When  the  crucial  time  comes  you  will  search 
out  the  man  who  knows  how  to  do  honest  work,  and  you  will  pre- 
fer him  for  his  straip^htforwardness  rather  than  for  any  other  quah"- 
fication.  Your  way  in  such  cases  is  the  v/ny  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  penahy — silent,  unobtrusive,  but  no  k--  effective, — that  society 
inflicts  on  those  who  shirk  its  responsibilities.  No  further  explana- 
tion is  needed  of  the  failure  of  some  men  to  attain  cottunanding 
success. 

lie  who  would  be  a  leader  in  professional  life  should  understand 
human  nature.  He  needs  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  fellowmcn, 
quick  insight  into  human  passions  and  prejudices  and  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  man's  ambitions  and  aspirations.  He  must 
be  willing  to  bide  his  time  and  know  how  to  act  when  the  right 
tune  comes.  In  all  his  dealings  he  must  exercise  tact  and  common 
sense.  In  a  word,  he  must  know  how  to  get  on  with  his  fellows. 

There  is  no  factor  in  professional  equipment  so  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition as  this  penonal  one.  We  take  it  for  granted,  other  things 
equal,  that  the  man  who  has  it  will  succeed  and  that  widiout  it 
failure  is  almost  certain.  Strange  that  in  our  training  courses  we 
take  no  account  of  it  We  seem  to  forget  that  while  we  are  bom 
with  social  instincts,  we  learn  by  experience  the  traditions  of  social 
Kfc  and  acquire  painfully  the  habits  and  customs  of  those  among 
whom  we  live.  A  man  learns  how  to  ^ct  on  with  his  fellov.-s  and 
how  to  lead  them  just  as  he  learns  everything  else  worth  doing. 
A  Robin'ion  Cni-^de  existence  is  no  preparation  for  social  living. 

The  ethical  import  of  professional  service  requires  that  the  pro- 
fessional man  maintain  a  healthy  interest  in  his  fellows.  He  may 
not  divorce  luniself  from  those  whom  he  serves  or  from  his  profes- 
sional coUeagiies.   lie  should  nut  live  to  himself  alone,  least  of  all 
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during  those  yean  of  preparatory  training  wlien  habits  are  being 
fixed  and  customs  established  for  all  one's  later  life.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  the  justification  of  all  our  so-called  college-life,  our  dubs  and 
fraternities,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  debates  and  athletic  sports. 
We  need  them — the  more  the  better,  provided  they  are  well  con- 
ducted  and  kept  within  their  proper  sphere. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  American  college  sports. 
It  is  pointed  out  thai  relatively  few  engage  in  them,  that  they  are 
unduly  expensive,  that  they  absorb  too  much  time  and  are  attended 
by  seriijus  abuses,  and  that  instead  of  manly  sports  they  have  be- 
come games  in  which  the  determination  to  win  outweighs  all  other 
considerations.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  charges  can  be  brought  against 
a  legitimate  activity  of  student  life  and  a  greater  pity  that  our  stu- 
dents do  not  themselves  make  such  criticism  impossible.  Despite 
all  criticism,  however,  college  sports  and  athletics  are  here  to  stay 
until  something  better  is  found.  They  afford  healthful  pastime  for 
many  who  take  only  unimportant  parts.  There  is  variety  cnoc^ 
to  hold  the  interest  of  all  who  can  be  induced  to  cooperate  with  their 
f  dk>ws.  Note  the  list :  walking,  running,  jumpmg,  hurdling,  vault- 
ing, throwing,  wrestling,  fencing,  boxing,  tennis,  rowing,  lacrosse, 
base-ban,  basket-ball  and  foot-ball.  Yes,  even  foot-ball,  the  most  ma- 
ligned of  all,  is  worth  playing,  provided  it  can  be  a  clean  sport.  I 
have  no  fear  of  serious  harm  from  a  few  bruises  and  sprains  and 
broken  bones.  All  these  will  mend.  They  are  the  price  youth  pays 
for  good  health  and  animal  spirits;  they  are  part  of  the  cost  of 
learnino^  how  to  cret  on  with  one's  fellows,  how  to  lead  and  be  led 
in  tlie  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  curse  of  it  all  is  its  tauit  o£ 
professionalism,  a  misnomer,  by  the  way,  because  tnie  profession- 
alism, as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  guided  by  the  highest  ethical 
motives.  The  fault  lies  in  exaggerating  the  element  of  contest 
and  in  making  the  determination  to  win  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. It  is  the  same  kind  of  mistake  liiat  some  college  stu- 
dents and  some  college  professors  make  when  they  consider  the 
acquiddott  of  knowledge,  however  valuably  an  end  in  itsdf.  A 
more  wholesome  view,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  both  college  studies 
and  college  sports  are  means  to  ends,  the  chief  purpose  of  which 
is  not  the  winning  of  the  game. 
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The  social  life  of  our  American  colleges  is  rich  in  educational 
possibilitieSb  I  would  not  limit  the  activity  of  any  decent  club,  or 
90KMXf,  or  association  of  students  in  which  men  get  acquainted 
with  one  another,  learn  one  another's  strength  and  weakness,  and 
hecome  familiar  with  the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  that  prevail 
m  student  life.  Here  they  learn  to  c^ive  and  take.  Under  the  stress 
of  such  social  intercourse  the  youth  restrains  his  personal  whims, 
modifies  his  family  prejudices  and  becomes  one  of  a  social  group, 
a  group  which  ought  to  be  typical  of  the  best  the  world  has  to  offer. 
If  our  college  life  falls  short  of  this  high  ideal  it  is  due  to  the  frail- 
tics  of  human  nature  and  tiie  inexperience  of  college  students. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  college  life  was  cleaner,  freer 
from  immoralities  and  youtfiful  excesses,  than  it  is  today.  The 
typical  college  student  is  honest  of  purpose,  fair  in  his  dealings, 
tq>right  in  his  life  and  enthusiastic  in  his  interests.  The  college 
comnmnity  is  far  safer  than  city  streets  or  country  villages.  Soase 
there  are  in  every  community  who  transgress  the  limits  of  propriety. 
We  know  the  college  student  who  thinks  it  smart  to  have  his  fling 
and  we  hear  the  excuse  that  one  must  know  the  seamy  side  of  life 
in  order  to  cope  with  it.  But  the  honest  student  is  fully  aware  of 
die  fallacy.  He  knows  that  in  order  to  cope  with  smdces  he  doesn't 
need  to  crawl  on  his  belly.  The  man  who  debases  himself  can  offer 
DO  excuse  for  it  save  that  of  selfish  gratification. 

If  university  studies  afford  the  substantial  materials  out  of 
which  the  professional  man  carves  his  career,  it  is  equally  tnie  that 
his  college  lite  is  the  medium  in  which  he  develops  his  standards 
of  personal  worth.  The  professional  school  seeks  to  organize  the 
scientific  knowledge  within  a  particular  field  and  to  adapt  it  to 
practical  ends.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done,  the  character  of  the 
instruction,  the  spirit  of  the  instructor^  and  the  tone  of  the  place 
determine  in  a  large  measure  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  scientific 
status  of  tiie  school.  Careful,  exact,  consdentious  workers  are  not 
trained  by  teachers  who  are  indifferent  to  scientific  accuracy  in  the 
classroom  and  unresponsive  to  the  claims  of  the  profession  they 
rqiresent  On  the  other  hand,  we  appreciate  the  inspiring  uplift 
of  the  great  teacher — the  man  who  through  devotion  to  his  subject 
leads  his  students  to  a  dearer  vision  of  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  and 
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rouses  vrithin  them  the  ambition  to  give  equally  noble  service.  But 
however  great  the  ikttl  and  inspiring  the  presence  of  teachers  in  a 

professional  school  they  cannot  supply  all  the  training  that  a  pro* 
fessional  school  should  give;  they  cannot  give  that  which  students 
should  give  to  each  other.  Just  as  college  life  furnishes  the  means 
of  quickening  the  social  and  civic  conscience  of  college  students, 
so,  I  think,  the  professional  school  neefk  a  life  of  its  own  for  the 
promotion  of  pro  fessional  ethics  and  the  cicselopment  ot  professional 
morals.  The  student  of  law,  it  seems  to  me,  should  enter  upon  his 
life  work  not  only  familiar  with  legal  facts  and  procedure  but  also 
helped  by  his  fellows  to  appreciate  his  position  as  the  peaciiiKiker 
of  society.  The  teacher  should  tnit  not  merely  g^rouiule'l  in  the 
subjects  he  will  teach  and  skilleil  in  giving  lUhlrucUun,  bin  also  eager 
to  serve  society  in  the  way  that  he  knows  otlicrs  of  his  fellows  can 
and  will  serve  it  The  engineer  who  makes  railroads,  builds  bridges, 
devises  and  operates  machines,  constructs  canals  and  aqueducts  and 
directs  great  industrial  plants  should  somehow  come  to  realize  tiiat 
his  chief  end  is  not  the  making  or  saving  of  money  for  himself 
or  anyone  else,  but  that  he  is  a  responsible  factor  in  the  present 
industrial  order  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  Is  he  likely 
to  get  that  notion  in  his  active  career,  urged  on,  as  he  Is  sare  to  be, 
by  business  competition  and  the  thirst  for  gain?  Will  the  solemn 
promise  of  the  medical  graduate  to  observe  tfie  vows  of  the  Hip> 
pocratic  oath  be  of  much  avail  if  during  the  years  of  his  preparaticm 
the  full  import  of  that  historic  formula  is  not  borne  in  upon  him 
by  all  the  force  of  example  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  teacher 
and  fellow  student' 

Great  as  is  ti  c  need  of  scientific  attainment  in  every  profession, 
there  is  even  greater  need  of  moral  responsibility.  We  want  law- 
yers, physicians,  teachers,  engineers,  business  men,  who  not  only 
know  how  to  do  things  hut  wiio  will  also  insist  on  doing  them  right 
-—men  who,  conscious  of  their  ability  as  leaders,  are  jealous  of  their 
professional  honor — men  who  will  readily  sacrifice  personal  gain 
to  uphold  the  dictates  of  conscience  in  their  professional  service. 
The  professional  school  is  the  place  above  all  others  where  such 
ideals  can  be  impressed  upon  young  men.  There  is  no  time  in  life 
when  men  are  so  susceptible  to  generous  impulse  and  no  place  where 
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so  many  can  be  influenced  at  once.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  it 
is  not  the  work  of  teachers  and  faculty  al<»ie;  it  is  preeminently 
(he  result  of  the  interaction  and  interrelation  of  students  engrossed 
in  a  oonunon  undertaking  and  stirred  by  a  common  ambition  to 
make  their  lives  count  for  most  Your  duty  is  to  join  hands  with 
teachers  and  fellow  students  in  making  these  years  of  professional 
study  also  years  of  growth  into  professional  stature.  Your  life 
ootside  of  class  can  be  so  ordered  as  to  reinforce  and  supplement 
the  instruction  you  receive.  It  is  serious  woric  to  which  you  have 
put  your  hand  and  you  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  both  by 
your  own  consciaice  and  hv  the  judgment  of  your  feUowroen  for 
the  way  you  perform  this  task. 

The  call  to  professional  service  comes  to  you  young  men  in  the 
form  of  imperious  command.  If  it  were  the  call  to  arms  in  the 
(iticube  of  your  country  you  would  respond  by  tens  and  hundreds, 
and  not  one  of  you  would  falter  whithersoever  your  duty  led.  This 
call  to  service  which  I  voice  today  comes  to  you  from  your  country- 
men who  are  engaged  in  that  everlasting  war  with  sin  and  ignor- 
ance and  greed  and  selfish  ambition.  They  call  on  you  to  equip 
yourself  for  leadership  and  they  confidently  expect  you  to  stand 
forth  when  your  time  comes  fully  prepared  to  merit  tiie  confi- 
dence tfaey  would  place  in  you.  They  have  put  at  your  command  all 
the  resources  of  this  university,  an  institution  which  brings  to  you 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  lines  you  up  with  the  great  men  who 
have  preceded  you  here  during  the  past  century  and  a  half.  It  is 
an  insinring  oompguiy  of  leaders  in  statecraft,  theology,  law,  niedi> 
cine,  business,  engineering,  and  in  all  arts  and  sciences  of  every 
6ekl.  No  one  of  those  whom  we  today  call  great,  no  one  whose 
life  we  would  set  up  as  a  measure  of  our  own,  has  failed  to  respond 
to  that  appeal  in  the  cause  of  riglUeousness  which  comes  to  you 
today  in  the  call  to  professional  service. 

James  Earl  Russell 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  TO 

THE  FUBUC 


OUR  presence  here  toflay  to  receive  our  welcome  to  the  medical 


1  school  is  proof  that  you  have  weighed  carefully  the  attrac- 
tions offered  by  the  various  learned  professions  and  have  chosen 
medicine.  It  is  therefore  needless  for  me  to  put  before  vou  the 
reasons  lor  such  a  choice.  It  may  lie  that  you  have  been  drawn  to 
it  by  the  opprn  innities  it  affords  for  purely  scientific  investigation, 
or  It  may  be  tiial  the  application  of  the  science  to  tlie  art  of  relieving 
human  suffering  and  benefiting  humanity  has  appealed  to  your  best 
instincts. 

The  search  for  oonditions  leading^  to  diseases,  whether  of  an 
tnfectiotis  type  or  of  the  numerous  sporadic  types,  may  excite  your 
interest  These  scientific  investigations  are  fundamental.  The  dis- 
covenes  of  the  bacteriologist;  who  finds  in  the  laboratory  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  the  minute  organisms  which  produce  so  many 
diseases ;  who  cultivates  these  little  plants  in  appropriate  soil,  watch- 
ing their  blossom  and  Inutage  and  seed,  as  he  can  do  in  the  study 
of  malaria,  and  who  transplants  these  bacteria,  thus  finding  out  the 
oonditions  favorable  to  their  life  or  disastrous  to  their  reproduction, 
may  well  stimulate  your  scientific  imagination.  The  facts  that 
these  bacteria  growing^  in  the  human  body  produce  changes  in  that 
body  of  a  special  kind,  causing,  on  one  hand,  symptom^  that  we  rec- 
ORniT-e  as  peculiar  to  each  kind,  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  t  ilects  in 
the  blood  which  we  now  ree:^rd  as  instinctive  eifi  ris  of  nature  to 
kill  the  bacteria  or  to  counteract  their  effect  by  |it(  iucing  an  anti- 
dote.— all  these  facts  and  many  other  problems  worked  out  in  the 
lalxiratory  by  purely  scientific  methods  afford  a  field  of  labor  for 
those  of  you  who  are  thus  disposed. 

You  may,  on  the  Other  hand,  have  the  more  immediately  prac- 
tical side  of  medicine  in  view.  You  may  have  seen  the  physician, 
calm,  of  keen  judgment  and  sure  insight,  come  to  the  bedside  of 
some  one  dangerously  ill  and  by  his  skillful  direction,  by  his  hopeful 
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oonfitience  and  by  the  use  of  remedies  combat  the  symptoms  and 
guide  the  patient  through  the  ilfaiess  to  restored  health  and  vigor. 
You  may  have  known  the  surgeon,  prompt  to  use  means  which 
seem  at  times  cruel  or  daring,  secure  by  his  operative  skill  a  rapid 
relief  from  conditions  otherwise  surdy  fatal.  And  this  direct 
action  for  the  saving  of  human  life  may  be  the  thing  which  inspires 
you  with  enthusiasm  and  makes  you  feel  that  your  work  is  the  most 
practical  and  useful  in  the  world.  Or  you  may  have  the  literary 
inclination  of  the  scholar  who  is  fascinated  by  the  records  of  achieve- 
ment in  somt  of  the  many  fields  of  medicine  and  who  delights  in 
tracing^  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  gathering  together  the  thou- 
sand and  one  facts  which  are  scattered  through  various  books  in 
different  languapo,  m  bringing  these  facts  into  an  orderly  sequence 
and  in  presenting  m  concise  and  accurate  form  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  on  tliat  subject,  thus  making  accessible  to  every  one  the 
ialxjT  of  mriiiy  investigators  through  many  years.  Surely  such  a 
writer,  tlie  autlior  of  monographs  and  books  on  medicine,  does 
much  to  disseminate  information  and  is  a  most  useful  member  of 
his  profession. 

The  widely  varied  character  of  the  work  open  to  you,  the  possi« 
btlity  of  a  choice  among  many  different  interests  and  activities, 
provides  an  outlet  for  your  varied  eneigies  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  fully  appreciate.  The  opportunities  of  qiecialization  are  so 
numerous  in  medicine  that  there  is  hardly  any  taste  which  cannot 
be  satisfied. 

It  is  not  of  these  things,  however,  that  I  wish  to  speak  today. 
In  your  future  course  of  study  you  will  appreciate  these  various 
phases  of  the  physician's  opportunity  more  and  more.  The  thing 
I  wish  you  to  realize  particularly  is  that  in  studying  medicine  you 

are  becoming  leaders  and  directors  of  the  public  in  those  matters 
which  most  nearly  relate  to  their  materini  and  moral  welfare.  The 
duty  of  the  physician  to  the  commun  ty  an  active  element  in  life 
today  and  it  is  one  w  h  ose  value  is  bemg  more  and  more  appreciated. 
The  result  of  these  past  years  of  scientific  research  and  of  wonder- 
ful discoveries  regarding  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease  has  been 
to  reveal  many  important  facts  that  have  a  direct  and  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  pr^ention  of  disease.    Prevention  is  not  a  matter  for 
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the  physician,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  strive  for 
and  the  citizen  must  be  informed.  He  needs  instructioa.  He  sees 
its  importance.  He  is  willing  to  accept  it.  He  is  eager  to  apply 
it;  if  it  is  to  keep  him  well  or  to  save  his  children  from  disease  and 
death.  Here  then  is  a  field  of  labor  waiting  for  you.  Put  the  facts 
at  your  command  before  tbe  public  and  it  will  soon  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  acting  under  your  direction.  Instruct  them  in  regard 
to  the  pre\cntion  of  typhoid  fever  by  proper  drainage  and  care  in 
securing  pure  drmkmg  water  and  they  will  demand  and  secure  im- 
munity from  this  disease.  Convince  people  of  the  need  of  vaccina- 
tion to  pre\ent  smallpox,  of  the  need  of  prophylactic  injections  to 
prevent  tetanus,  of  the  need  of  the  immediate  use  of  antitoxin  injec- 
tions of  diphtheria,  of  the  necessity  of  isolation  of  cases  of  infec- 
tious disease,  and  they  will  see  the  reason  for  these  things  and  will 
promptly  adopt  the  suggestions  you  give.  Impress  upon  the  com- 
munity the  facts  regarding  tuberculosis;  the  enormous  mortality  of 
this  disease,  which  still  continues  to  affect  a  quarter  of  the  race  and 
kills  15,000  persons  yearly  in  this  city,  the  possibility  of  its 
control,  if  its  dissemination  is  prevented,  if  it  is  pronatptly  cared  for, 
and  if  the  infected  persons  are  given  specific  directions  r^iarding 
their  manner  of  life,  and  the  community  will  in  the  end  welcome  the 
knowledge.  It  is  true  that  there  are  always  ignorant  or  fanatical 
or  prejudiced  persons  who  oppose  scientific  progress  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  danger.  But  the  world  as  a  whole  is  ever>'where  dominated 
by  the  intelligent  section  of  the  community.  And  just  as  Jenner's 
vaccination  for  smallpox  has  in  a  century'  fought  its  way  to  general 
acceptance,  though  at  first  it  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  just 
as  Lister's  antiseptic  or  aseptic  methods  of  surgery  have  within 
thirty  years  revolutionized  surgery,  making  possible  hundreds  of 
operations  hithcno  unheard  of  and  thus  have  saved  antl  will  save 
millions  of  lives,  so  we  may  believe  that  proper  methods  of  handling 
tuberculosis  will  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  eliminate  that 
scourge  from  the  human  race.  The  plagues  of  the  middle  ages 
have  been  vanquished  and  this  modem  plague  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
follow  them.  It  is  part  of  your  duty  to  bend  your  energies  to  this 
great  work,  not  only  by  applying  your  skill  to  the  relief  of  those 
many  forms  in  which  Uie  disease  shows  itself,  but  more  especially 
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in  giving  the  widest  dissemination  to  those  facts  which  bear  upon 
the  prevention  of  its  development  and  spread.  Then  you  will  per- 
forin a  most  widely  useful  service,  not  merely  in  some  small  com- 
munity or  city  as  a  practicing  physician,  however  large  your  prac- 
tice, but  to  the  world  at  large,  which  is  made  up  of  the  small  com- 
munities which  you  can  reach. 

This  is  the  age  of  publicity.  The  idea  of  mystery  in  science  is 
exploded.  There  are  no  secrets  in  medicine.  Tlie  use  of  a  dead 
language  in  writing  our  directions  is  destined  soon  to  be  given  up. 
There  is  a  demand  for  open  facts  and  clear  statements.  And  no 
one  can  present  these  facts  so  well  as  the  expert  who  knows  the 
subject  You  will  here  learn  to  be  such  experts.  You  will  acquire 
all  the  knowledge  of  disease,  of  its  causes,  of  its  remedies,  of  its 
prevention,  which  can  be  had.  Remember  that  it  is  a  large  part  of 
your  duty  to  make  this  knowledge  available  to  others,  not  merely 
by  your  efforts  as  physicians  in  the  care  of  sick  persons,  but  by 
your  activity  as  citizens  in  your  land  in  the  care  of  its  people. 

The  neoiessity  of  proper  directions  of  the  public  health  has  al- 
ready  been  recognized  by  the  establishment  everywhere  in  our  coun- 
try of  officers  and  boards  of  health.  In  many  cases  these  are  most 
efficient,  a?,  for  example,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  the  best 
talent  in  the  profession  is  f!e\oted  to  this  service.  In  many  other 
places  such  health  officers  are  mere  i^olitical  dummies,  holding  the 
offices  for  their  salary  and  being  of  no  influence  and  little  use  in 
their  comnninit:es.  It  is  important  that  the  public  should  be  shown 
how  (^reat  is  the  responsibility  of  such  health  officers;  how  important 
and  useful  is  their  sphere  of  operation  and  how  necessary  to  the 
<x>mmunity  is  a  well-organized  board  of  health  in  every  place.  Such 
healtfi  departments  are  doubly  necessary  at  the  present  time  when 
the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases  depends  on  bacteriological  or  patho- 
logical examinations  only  possible  in  a  laboratory  and  impossible  for 
the  individual  to  carry  out  Every  health  oflficer  in  every  small 
community  should  be  in  dose  relation  with  a  well-equipped  labora- 
tory under  a  special  expert  in  the  nearest  city,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  delay  in  the  investigation  of  diphtheritic,  typhoid  or  tubercular 
excretions,  or  in  those  Mood  examinations  now  essential  to  diagno- 
sis and  to  treatment  The  establishment  of  such  laboratories  in  all 
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towns  is  a  necessity,  and  this  fact  with  the  need  of  ample  endowment 
by  the  State  is  a  matter  to  be  urged  upon  the  State  legislatures.  By 
exerting  your  influence  in  spreading:  the  information  among-  the 
public;  in  makinp  clear  the  need  of  State  supervision  and  aid  in  pro- 
viding proper  facilities  for  the  boards  of  health  and  in  demanding 
pure  water  supplies,  clean  milk  supplies,  perfect  drainage  for  towns, 
sanitary  inspection  of  tenements  and  sweatshops  and  the  prevention 
of  overcrowding  in  lodging  houses,  and  the  sepruation  of  patients 
suffering  from  nifectious  and  contagious  diijease,  you  can  do  much 
to  benefit  public  health. 

I  turn  now  to  another  qihere  of  activity  open  to  you  and  loudly 
demanding  the  efforts  of  the  medical  profession,  namely,  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases  of  occupation  by  legislative  enactment  Yoti 
may  say  why  invoke  hw  to  treat  disease  ?  Can  we  not  as  physicians 
handle  it?  Is  it  necessary  to  appeal  for  aid  to  law  givers  who  are 
not  always  intelligent  or  safe  allies? 

When  we  study  the  poor  patients  who  crowd  our  dispensaries 
and  hospitals  and  who  are  often  ignorant  not  only  of  the  nature 
of  their  affections  hut  of  the  causes  which  produce  them,  we  find 
a  large  number  who  have  incurred  the  disease  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  their  work.  They  arc  suffering  from  diseases  inci- 
dent to  their  occtipatinn  nnd  which  mtpbt  perhaps  under  certain 
circumstances  have  been  prevented.  Tlu  number  of  industries  in 
which  lead  pc^isoning  is  common  is  not  generally  known.  Paimers 
and  plumbers  and  those  who  woi  k  on  lead  become  nnpiegnated  by 
the  lead,  which  soon  affects  the  nerves  and  causes  a  form  of  para- 
lysis incapacitating  the  laborer  for  many  months.  Those  who  work 
out  of  doors  are  far  less  liable  to  this  than  those  who  work  indoors, 
and  when,  as  in  certain  factories,  the  lead  is  in  the  air,  the  room  is 
close  and  not  ventilated,  it  is  the  exception  for  the  laborer  to  escape 
the  poison.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  fac* 
tories  in  England  in  1906  cases  of  lead  poisoning  are  reported 
in  the  following  occupations:  File  cutting,  coadimaking,  smelting 
of  metals,  printing,  type  founding  and  type  setting,  turning  and 
enamelling,  whitelead  manufacture,  china  and  earthenware  manu- 
facture, especially  glazing  of  pottery,  lithographic  work,  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  of  electric  accumulators,  of  paints  and  colors  and  ship- 
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building.  In  1899,  1,258  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  reported  in 
England  among  these  industries.  But  under  the  restrictive  laws 
passed  by  Parliament  and  enforced,  protecting  the  workmen  in 
these  industries,  the  nnmher  of  rr\<^es  had  been  reduced  to  632  in 
1906.  Women,  who  seem  to  be  more  susceptililf  to  lead  palsy  than 
men,  have  been  excluded  by  law  from  such  employment  in  England. 

Manufacturers  of  looking-glasses  and  of  silk-hats,  of  barom- 
eters, of  incandescent  lamps  and  of  articles  which  are  bronzed, 
employ  mercury  in  their  trade  and  employees  are  exposed  to  tiie 
funics  of  mercury  in  these  factories  as  mercury  volatilizes  at  a  low 
tanperature.  If  ventilaticMi  is  not  adequate,  poisoning  results,  pro- 
dncing  tremor  and  paralysis  or  even  death.  Arsenic  is  largely  used 
in  arts  and  manufactures*  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  it  produces 
serious  forms  of  disease.  In  all  dyeworks  where  it  is  used,  in  the 
prqttration  of  wallpaper  and  artificial  flowers,  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  arsenic,  in  curing  furs,  and  in  many  other  factories  in- 
stances of  arsenic  poisoning  are  very  common.  Other  metals, 
sudi  as  copper,  zinc  and  phosphorus,  are  equally  poisonous,  and  the 
last  named  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease  among  those  who  produce 
matches.  In  many  chemical  trades  the  erofdoyees  are  exposed  to 
various  poisons,  such  as  nitric  acid  fumes,  aniline  dyes,  sulphuric 
acid  fumes,  nitro  benzene  gas  and  many  other  substances  given  off 
in  g^es  and  vapors 

In  addition  to  the  occupations  where  poisons  are  taken  into  the 
body,  there  are  many  occupations  in  which  the  laborer  is  exposed 
to  undue  risks.  Caisson  disease  is  seen  all  the  time  in  our  hos- 
pitals, this  being  due  to  the  sudden  change  from  tlie  high  pressure 
to  the  low  pressure  of  air  incurred  by  the  workman  in  coming  out 
of  the  caisson  where  he  has  worked  under  a  pressure  of  many 
atnoospheres.  IVecauti<Mis  are  proinded  by  having  a  series  of  diam- 
hers,  each  under  a  different  pressure,  but  even  this  is  not  always 
enough  to  prevent  this  disease.  The  manufacture  of  esqitosives 
is  attended  by  great  risks  and  the  number  of  accidents  in  sudi 
factories  is  far  greater  than  is  ordinarily  appreciated.  Then  there 
are  many  diseases  due  to  organic  or  inorganic  dust  in  the  air  that 
is  inhaled,  irritating  the  lungs,  or  is  swallowed,  producmg  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.   In  the  great  steel  industries,  which 
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involve  grinding  and  polisliing^  of  iron  and  thus  throw  minute  iron 
dust  into  the  air;  in  the  textile  manufactures,  where  cotton,  silk  or 
jute  is  handled,  and  other  fine  particles  are  mingled  with  tlie  dust ; 
in  cement  making,  flourmills,  sawmills,  tobacco  factories,  and  many 
other  industries  it  has  been  found  that  the  percenlape  of  deaths 
from  consumption  was  much  greater  than  in  other  employments 
where  dust  was  not  constantly  in  the  air  breathed.  Sommerfield 
has  shown  that  of  one  thousand  persons  employed  in  occupations 
without  the  production  of  dust,  381  died  of  phthisis,  while  of  one 
thousand  persons  occupied  in  trades  giving  rise  to  dust,  from  480 
to  598  died  of  phthisis.  Only  1 15  fanners  in  one  thousand  die  of 
phthisis.  There  is  thus  a  distinct  danger  to  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  inhalation  of  dust  or  of  poisons  in  their  various  occupa- 
tions. Now  in  England,  Germany,  France  and  on  the  continent 
generally,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  pass  hiws  protecting  these 
exposed  laborers  so  far  as  possible  from  the  dangers  of  their  occu- 
pations. A  certain  air  space  in  workshops  and  factories  is  de- 
manded. Regular  ventilating  apparatus  with  forced  draughts  to 
carry  off  noxious  gases  is  required  in  those  factories  where  chem- 
icals are  used  or  dust  is  inevitable,  and  where  trades  are  particularly 
dangerous,  as  the  making"  of  looking-glasses,  the  e^la/inq-  f>f  |>otter\% 
special  devices  are  required  by  law  to  obviate  the  evil  cffccis.  In- 
spectors of  factories  report  regularly  their  discoveries  of  defects. 
The  factory  acts  and  the  protection  they  afford  to  employees  in 
England  might  be  taken  as  models  for  our  imitation.  And  even 
processes  of  manufacture  which  carry  danger  have  been  modified 
by  law. 

One  specific  case  may  interest  you.*  In  Staffordshire  over  fifty 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and 
earthenware.  Ten  years  age  the  laige  number  of  cases  of  lead  poi- 
soning in  this  district  caused  so  much  comment  and  criticism,  that 
the  Home  Secretary  appointed  a  commission  to  ascertain  how  the 
danger  might  be  removed.  That  commission  recommended  that 
the  percentage  of  lead  could  be  much  reduced  in  the  glazes  and  in 
some  could  be  eliminated.  The  manufacturers  protested,  maintain- 
ing that  their  methods  could  not  be  changed.  The  matter  was 

*Di«cuct  of  occvpatiom  Iqr  Tbonas  Oliver,  M.D.  E>  P.  Dutton  k  Co, 
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finally  arbitrated  and  the  result  was  that  lead  employed  in  the 
process  was  reduced  from  20  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  to  5  per  ceiU., 
a  monthly  medical  examination  of  workers  was  made  obligatory, 
overalls  and  head  coverings  were  provided  and  maintained  hy  em- 
ployers for  women,  respirators  were  to  be  worn  by  persons  qmally 
exposed,  and  the  floors  of  woricrooms  were  to  be  sprinkled  and  swept 
daily  and  a  scheme  of  compensation  for  lead  poisoning  was  ar- 
ranged. Under  these  rules  the  trade  has  been  working  since  ipoj, 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  has  been  reduced  over 
a  half.  This  illustrates  how  legal  enactment  is  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  enforce  conditions  that  are  needed  for  the  prevention  of 
disease. 

As  you  go  about  in  your  various  fields  of  medical  practice  you 

win  soon  come  in  contact  with  labor  conditions  which  you  will 

see  are  evil.  In  many  cases  a  careful  investigation  will  reveal  the 
source  nf  e\il  and  lend  vow  to  find  r  remedy.  It  is  your  work 
to  secure  iliai  remedy.  Show  the  employer  the  condition ;  seek  his 
aid  in  its  correction.  But  if  he  will  not  act,  then  make  known 
the  condition  to  the  public,  initiate  and  protnute  public  legislation 
in  your  lucal  boards,  in  your  State  assemblies  and  senates.  Bring 
these  matters  into  notice,  and  you  will  be  doing  a  strictly  nieelical 
service  not  to  your  own  patients  merely,  but  to  the  community  and 
to  the  country. 

The  laborit^  class  needs  our  interest,  our  knowledge  and  our 
effort  in  securing  that  adequate  protection  in  their  labor  which  is 
afiSordcd  them  abroad.  You  are  the  men  to  inaugurate  this  work, 
and  as  physicians  you  must  guide  the  public  sentiment  and  supply 
the  necessary  infonnation  gn  which  die  needed  laws  must  be  based. 
We  have  a  department  of  commerce  and  labor  in  our  national 
government  We  doctors  must  see  that  it  does  something  more 
than  to  collect  Statistics  regarding  the  trusts. 

There  is  one  other  relation  to  the  public  that  I  wish  to  mention 
as  one  of  the  duties  to  which  you  are  called.  It  is  one  that  will 
carry  responsibility,  but  that  will  repay  your  effort  and  it  is  one 
that,  while  i^um^^  you  much  satisfaction,  is  not  to  be  estimated 
in  terms  of  money.  I  mean  your  personal  influence  with  your 
patients  in  aiding  them  by  advice  and  counsel  m  those  various  crit- 
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ical  times  and  emergencies  which  occur  and  recur  in  every  one's 
experience.  Fifty  years  ago*  in  our  simpler  type  of  life,  the  deigy- 
man  stood  in  the  community  as  the  one  man  of  dean»  high,  un- 
selfish mind,  to  whom  one  could  safely  go  for  disinterested  advice 
and  counsd.  This  is  still  so  to  some  extent  and  many  mendiers 
of  the  community  who  preserve  their  religious  faith  or  who  are 
devoted  to  their  special  church  rely  upon  the  dergy.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  personal  relation  between  priest  and  parishioner  best 
elaborated  by  the  Catholic  church,  while  open  to  criticism  and 
abuse,  is  one  which  offers  a  great  deal  of  help  and  comfort  to  many 
uncertain  minds.  But  today  there  are  many  who  have  no  church 
and  no  priest  and  yet  need  guidance  in  many  ways.  These  turn  for 
help  to  the  physician  and  he  is  supplanting  the  clcrygman  as  tlie  one 
from  whom  to  obtain  counsel  and  advice.  Your  relations  with 
your  patients  are  likely  to  be  very  intimate.  They  will  come  to 
you  in  perplexity  and  in  trouble  for  your  personal  view  of  their 
complex  situations  and  for  jrour  aid  or  comfort  Learn  to  look 
impftrtially  at  alt  sides  of  a  question.  Keep  your  moral  sense  un- 
clouded. Do  not  hesitate  to  uphold  high  standards.  Never  oom- 
promise  with  deceit  and  fraud.  And  let  your  own  lives  and  con- 
duct he  such  that  your  influence  in  the  comnnmity  shall  be  for 
the  best,  the  purest  and  the  noblest  In  this  way  only  can  you 
command  the  confidence  of  your  patients  and  the  respect  of  the 
public,  which  is  essential  if  you  are  ta  guide  them  in  their  diffi- 
culties, safeguard  their  health  and  welfare  and  be  a  benefit  to  them 
both  materially  and  morally. 

These  then,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  fields  of  activity  open- 
ing before  you  as  you  enter  upon  your  medical  career.  They  are 
broad  fields,  with  wide  boundaries  and  far  prospects.  The  soil 
need*;  be  cultivated,  but  it  will  yield  an  abundant  harvest  to  the 
persistent  worker.  The  opportunities  for  your  effort  are  varied. 
TTiat  effort  is  sure  to  be  crowned  with  success.  To  add  to  the 
sum  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  find  some  new  means  of  bringing 
comfort,  help  and  rchef  to  the  suffering,  to  protect  the  ignorant 
and  to  guard  the  wdfare  of  the  public,  these  surely  are  objects 
worthy  of  your  ardent  enthusiasm  and  of  your  best  endeavor. 

M.  Allen  Stasr 
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HE  establishment  by  the  trustees  of  a  summer  session  at  Cbhim- 


1  bia  University  in  1900  was  realized  to  be  an  important  step 
when  it  was  taken,  but  no  one  could  then'  foresee  how  important 

it  was  to  prove.  The  first  session  with  417  stuHent?  was  a  gjatify- 
inp  success  and  made  evident  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of 
Miiiirncr  courses  at  Columftia  tilled  a  definite  need;  this  v^'as  made 
more  clear  by  the  increase  to  579  students  in  1901  and  to  643  in 
1902.  The  work,  however,  was  regarded  by  our  academic  coin 
munity  at  large  as  something  outside  the  real  field  of  University 
operations,  in  no  sense  a  vital  part  01  the  activity  of  the  institution. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  chietly  useful  as  a  place  where  ambitious 
teadiers  who  had  no  chance  to  have  real  university  training  could 
0et  a  tolerable  imitation  of  it  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and, 
on  tiie  other  hand  as  a  means  whenhy  impecunious  jtuiior  officers 
of  the  University  could  make  both  ends  meet  The  change  within 
half  a  dozen  years  from  the  status  of  summer-boarder  of  doubtful 
mteUectual  and  academic  antecedents,  given  house-ioom  as  a  sort 
of  esqieriment,  to  its  present  universally  accepted  position  as  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  useful,  creditable,  and  characteristic  parts  of 
the  life  of  the  University,  is  not  merdy  amusing  to  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  summer  session  from  the  first,  but  it  represents  a  very 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Univertity. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  make  a  formal  statement  of 
the  devclnpTTicnt  of  the  academic  courses  and  the  increase  of  the 
student  and  tcacliinoT  bodies  in  successive  years,  but  rnther  to  at- 
tempt to  give  some  picture  of  the  life  at  the  University  durnig  the 
summer.  Two  tables  arc  ai^jjemled  which  show  in  compact  statis- 
tical form  the  growth  of  the  work. 

Even  more  gratifying  than  the  steady  increase  in  numbers  from 
417  in  1900  to  1,500  in  1908  has  been  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  student  body.  In  our  first  summer  sessions  a  fair 
proportion  of  die  students  were  poorly-trained  public  school  teach- 
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ers,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  were  looking  for 
sixty  hours  lectures  in  this  or  in  that  for  credit  toward  a  higher 
license.  Today,  while  public  school  teadiers  form  a  large  and  most 
valuable  element,  this  short'^ut  element  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 

weeded  out  and  is  no  longer  a  clog  upon  the  competent  students. 
According  to  the  registrar's  recorcte,  S39  students,  three-fifths  of 

the  total  registration  of  1,392  in  the  session  of  1907,  were  either 
matriculated  in  Columbia  Univer'^ity  or  had  shown  qualifications 
for  matriculation  under  some  faculty,  and  of  the^c  466,  over  one- 
third  of  the  total,  held  academic  degrees.  As  the  rci;istration  liUmks 
flid  not  call  for  specific  information  on  this  point,  the  actual  number 
of  potential  matriculants  was  doubtless  considerably  larger. 

Of  course  we  do  not  forget  that  Columbia  is  not  the  only  uni- 
versity that  has  accomplished  valuable  results  through  summer 
courses.  Our  work  is  part  of  a  movement  thai  is  going  on  all  over 
the  country,  but  we  may  be  forgiven  a  little  pride  when  we  see 
how  steadily  Columbia's  summer  session,  in  the  face  of  niereasing 
competition  and  without  State  aid  or  specific  fi^ft  or  endowment, 
has  grown  both  actually  and  relatively  in  numbers  and  influence. 

Nor  do  we  forget  that  it  is  not  Columbia  University  alone  that 
brought  over  fifteen  hundred  men  and  women  to  us  last  summer. 
It  is  Columbia  Univertity  m  the  City  of  New  York.  And  it  Is  not 
alone  ^e  museums  and  galleries  and  libraries  that  make  New  York 
an  educational  center.  It  is  Coney  Island ;  it  is  the  East  Side ;  it  is 
the  subway  and  tunnels  and  bridges,  and  the  multitudes  using  them. 
One  may  read  all  the  descriptions  in  the  world,  but  to  realize  it 
one  must  see  the  Stock  Exchange  on  a  busy  day,  or  the  departure 
of  an  ocean  liner,  or  a  great  service  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  or 
flie  Singer  Building,  or  ^fnry's,  or  TifTany's,  or  Ellis  Island,  or  any 
one  of  the  thousand  other  experiences  that  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  in  New  York.  The  summer  session  realizes  the  true  educa- 
tional place  of  these  things  and  has  from  the  first  arranged  excur- 
sions about  the  city  and  its  surroundings  as  part  of  its  educational 
offering. 

The  session  lasts  six  weeks,  but  its  administration  lasts  the  year 
raond.  The  correspondence  with  teadiers  and  students  is  enormous. 
The  editing  of  the  announcement  and  the  distribution  of  thirty- 
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five  thousand  copies  is  no  small  task,  but  the  most  important  work 
of  the  director  and  of  the  administrative  board  is  the  study  of  the 
rehition  between  the  summer  session  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
University,  to  the  end  that  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  institution 
to  the  public  may  be  made  as  great  as  possible  Each  single  summer 
course  has  thirty  one-hour  exercises  exclusive  of  examittations,  the 
same  number  as  a  one-hour  course  tbroiighotit  the  academic  year 
or  a  two>hour  course  throughout  a  half-year.  This  makes  possible 
an  iwcurate  coordination  of  the  summer  courses  witii  those  offered 
from  September  to  June,  and  a  definite  credit  toward  an  academic 
degree  or  certificate  for  summer  work  completed.    For  those  stu- 
dents who  can  come  to  the  Universitv  only  in  the  summer,  a  study 
of  suitable  sequences  of  courses  ottered  in  successive  sessions  is 
nece&sary.    The  correlation  of  the  summer  courses  with  those  in 
extension  teaching  offers  its  own  set  of  problems.    As  an  example 
of  how  close  and  how  mutually  helpful  the  relations  between  the 
siimnjer  session  and  each  University  school  may  become  we  may 
take  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  Every 
year  many  graduates  from  other  collies  wish  to  enter  these  schools. 
They  have  ordinarily  had  enough  scientific  work  in  college  to  cover 
most  of  the  work  of  the  first,  and  often  of  the  second  year  of  the 
professional  courses,  but  they  lack,  usually,  one  or  two  ftmdamental 
subjects,  just  enough  to  throw  their  September  programs  into  a 
hopeless  snarl.   Through  the  cooperation  of  the  summer  session 
these  men  may  now  take  the  trouUcsome  subjects,  such  as  mineral- 
ogy^ drafting,  quantitative  analysis,  in  advanoe-'-and  a  course  in  prac- 
tical survejfing  is  arranged  for  them  at  the  engineering  camp  a  f  ter  the 
session  is  over— so  that  they  can  enter  the  professional  school  in  Sep- 
tember on  an  even  keel  Other  courses  are  maintained  for  the  more 
far-seeing  prospective  engineer  who  begins  his  professional  prep- 
aration in  the  snmmcr  of  his  junior,  or  in  some  cases,  even  of  his 
sophomore  c(»I1cl:c  year.    The  enp-ineerlug  student  who  comes  direct 
lr<^  -ii  the  secondary  school  ma)  enter  tree  and  clear  via  the  summer 
session,  even  though  his  school  has  not  provided  the  required  lab- 
oratory work  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  higher  algebra  and 
trigonometry.    The  matriculated  student,  who  because  he  has  had 
to  work  his  way  as  he  went,  or  through  poor  preparation  or  human 
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frailty,  has  fallen  down  before  his  calculus  or  other  academic 
stiunbUng  block,  may  be  raised  to  his  feet  and  rejoin  his  class  in  the 
autumn,  thanks  to  the  summer  session. 

The  articulation  with  the  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate 
schools  and  Teachers  College  have  been  similarly  studied,  and  per- 
haps the  most  imp<3rtant  prr>l)lcm  for  the  future  is  the  development 
of  closer  and  more  effective  relations  between  the  '^tjmmer  session 
and  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  architcclure  and  [>harmacy. 

The  question  of  demanding  formal  entrance  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  summer  session  has  i)een  raised,  but  cui  bono?  A 
maxim  none  the  less  true  because  of  the  infrequency  of  its  appU- 
cation  in  academic  communities  and  elsewhere  is  that  we  should  be 
sure  we  need  a  law  before  we  make  it.  The  pace  that  is  now  main- 
tained in  our  summer  classes  shows  that  the  quaUty  of  student 
fitness  there  is  distinctly  more  satisfactory  than  througb  the  whiter. 
No  matter  how  handsome  it  might  look  in  the  announcement,  there^ 
fore,  why  should  we  make  a  rule  just  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
it,  which  might  turn  away  from  the  summer  session  the  serious 
men  and  women  without  formal  credentials,  who  each  year  prove 
their  ability  to  pursue  our  summer  courses  to  their  own  pleasure 
and  profit  and  without  detriment  to  their  fellow  students? 

Throughout,  the  administration  has  been  as  much  concerned  with 
the  indirect  factors  in  making  the  University  worth  while  to  the 
student  as  with  the  formal  courses  of  instruction.  It  has  main- 
tained open-air  evening  concerts,  and  organ  recitals  and  religious 
services;  and  only  those  %vho  know  the  beauty  of  the  University  on 
a  summer  night  or  the  effect  of  coming  in  from  the  vivid  July 
sunlight  to  the  cool  dignity  and  peace  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  can 
realize  to  the  full  the  value  of  these  gatherings.  There  are  also 
illustrated  lectures  in  the  fine  arts,  open  to  all  students  without 
registration,  and  a  series  of  special  public  lectures  in  which  the 
speakers  are  ordinarily  not  on  the  summer  session  staff.  There 
are  evening  receptions  in  the  gymnasium,  special  exhibitions  at 
Teachers  College,  and  this  year  South  Field  was  turned  over  to 
the  Ben  Greet  Players  for  open-air  performances  of  Shakspere. 
Everything  possible  is  done  for  the  physical  well  being  and  comfort 
of  the  students,  either  without  fee  or  at  the  lowest  possible  charges 
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for  maintetiance.  The  swimmmg  pool,  tennis  courts  and  athletic 
field  are  at  their  disposal.  Three  of  the  University  dormitories, 
the  Commons,  and  Knrl  Hall,  the  student  building,  are  kept  open. 
In  addition  most  of  the  Greek  letter  societies  keep  their  club 
houses  in  commission  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  their 
own  and  other  chapters.  All  tliese  things,  lectures  mv\  concerts  and 
tennis  alike,  are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  since  students, 
like  soldiers,  do  their  most  etlective  work  when  contented  and  happy, 
they  react  most  favorably  upon  the  classroom  work. 

ProLiljly  through  the  leaven  of  those  who  are  in  residence 
throughout  the  year,  or  who  have  been  at  previous  summer  sessions, 
it  takes  only  a  day  or  two  at  the  b^inning  of  each  session  for 
laige  groups  ol  students  to  get  to  know  one  another,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  week  there  are  clusters  of  them  sitting  under 
the  trees  or  in  the  dormitory  common-rooms,  or  starting  off  for 
the  subway  after  lectures  to  shop  or  go  to  the  ball-game  as  the  case 
nay  be.  It  does  not  take  long  for  them  to  show  one  another,  too, 
the  glories  of  the  sunset  light  across  the  Hudson  from  Riverside 
Drive,  and  the  equally  impressive  view  across  the  flat  stretch  of 
countless  city  roofs  to  Long  Island  Sound  from  the  eastern  edge 
of  our  narrow  acropolis. 

And  it  is  well  worth  while  for  the  students  to  learn  to  know  one 
another.  In  the  first  place  the  ambition  and  determination  that 
makes  one  work,  and  work  hard,  while  one's  friends  are  taking  it 
easy,  serves  as  a  sieve  with  a  pretty  fine  screen.  Men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  world,  who  are  worth  knowing,  have  come  to 
our  summer  sej>i<ias;  from  the  Philippines,  Africa,  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  India,  South  America,  from  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, and  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They 
are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  the  nifant  prodigy  in  short  trou- 
sers who  is  ready  to  enter  collie  at  fifteen,  to  the  g^ybearded 
professor  from  a  sister  university,  or  the  head  of  a  great  manufac- 
turing establishment  or  engineering  firm.  There  are  teachers  who 
serve  as  principal,  teaching  staff  and  janitor  in  some  little  roadside 
school,  and  all  the  intermediate  grades  up  to  city  school  superin- 
tendents—foreign savants  learning  American  conditions,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  clerics  and  stenographers  from  downtown  taking  and>itious 
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vacations,  people  of  the  stage,  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen. 
There  are  college  men  and  women  from  hundreds  of  different  in- 
stitutions. Indeed,  if  no  courses  at  aU  were  given  the  students  might 
well  come  together  to  learn  of  one  another. 

Columbia's  summer  community  is  not  limited  to  the  teaching 
staff  and  students  of  the  summer  session.  The  sessions  draw  to  the 
University  many  others  whose  choice  of  New  York  as  a  summer 
resort  is  deliberate  (there  are  far  worse  places),  and  it  adds  im- 
mediately to  the  happiness  of  those  to  whom  a  summer  in  New  Yotk 
is  inevitable. 

A  number  of  our  professors  come  back  after  planting  their 
families  in  the  country  and  quietly  and  uninterruptedly  finish  up 
odds  and  ends  for  which  there  was  no  moment  free  before  Com- 
mencement. Few  things,  by  the  way.  are  more  galling  to  the  in- 
structor in  a  mnfiern  institution  than  the  bland  assumption  thnt 
for  one-thini  oi  the  year  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  twiddle  his 
thumbs.  What  with  t!ie  reading  and  experimental  work  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  him  from  going  backward  in  his  pro- 
fession, to  say  nothing  of  going  forward,  the  reports  and  orders 
and  other  departmental  chores,  a  share  m  the  summer  teaching 
and  the  general  University  correspondence  and  committee  work,  a 
man  is  lucky  if  he  gets  three  or  four  weeks  to  himself  for  relaxa^ 
ti<»i  and  reo^eradcm  for  the  next  year's  grind. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  former  graduate  students,  now  teach' 
ing  elsewhere,  who  have  no  need  for  formal  courses  of  instruction, 
but  who  come  here  to  do  their  summer  reading  and  research,  as- 
sured of  intellectual  companionship.  Editors  and  writers  and  other 
come  ixp  from  downtown  in  the  late  afternoon,  certain 
of  a  breeze  and  a  favorable  differential  of  six  or  seven  degrees 
in  the  thermometer,  and  excellent  table-talk.  Less  intellectually 
minded  alumni  come  up  for  tennis  or  a  swim  in  the  pool.  Then 
there  is  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  with  the  men  of  the  summer 
staff  and  afterward  a  smoke  on  the  veranda,  which  looks  out  across 
South  Court  through  a  frame  of  deep  folinge  upon  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  coup  d'oeii  in  New  York — tiic  colonnade 
of  the  Univer^iitv  Library. 

There  is  today  almost  no  side  of  the  life  of  the  University 
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upon  which  the  summer  session  has  not  had  its  influence.  There 
are  men  in  our  Law  School  and  Medical  School  who  would  never 

have  matriculated  but  for  the  enthusiastic  influences  of  a  sister  who 
had  hccn  c'i  summer  session  student.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
enL:in(  enne:  students  from  other  colleg^es  whose  entry  upon  their  life 
work  will  be  advanced  a  half  year  or  a  year  through  the  opportu- 
nity to  straig^hten  out  their  schedules  in  the  summer.  Ambitious 
teachers  have  been  brouglit  to  see  the  wisdom  of  spending  a  year 
at  Teachers  Collie  through  a  summer's  experience  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  a  self-supporting  boy  has  been  enabled  to  complete 
his  preparation  for  entrance  through  the  very  low  instruction 
chai^  which  it  is  possible  for  the  summer  session  to  make.  There 
are  not  a  few  alumni  who  would  never  have  received  their  diplomas 
with  their  dass  had  they  not  been  able  to  counteract  in  the  summer 
the  effects  of  entering,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  into  undergraduate 
activities. 

Junior  professors  in  many  departments  have  had  the  chance  to 
show  what  was  in  them  in  the  summer  session.  It  may  even  be 
that  some  of  our  departments  have  been  rescued  from  the  provin* 
cialism  that  is  not  impossible  even  in  a  metropolis  through  contact 
with  the  fresh  ideas  of  colleagues  from  other  institutions  who  were 
called  here  to  teach  in  the  summer  session. 

Of  these  men  from  outside  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  91 
instructors  from  54  institutions  who  thus  know  of  Columbia  from 
personal  cxj^crience.  The  number  of  teachers  all  over  tlic  c  untry 
who  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  University  for  tlie  opportunity 
during  the  summer  of  professional  training,  review,  or  research, 
mounts  up  into  the  thousands. 

Not  a  few  important  educational  innovations  which  have  been 
tried  in  the  comparatively  simple  organization  of  the  summer  are 
now  in  r^jular  operati<m  diroughout  academic  year.  For  ex- 
ample, the  excellent  results  from  the  intensive  method  of  daily 
summer  courses  has  led  the  way  to  changing  some  of  our  most 
fundamental  courses  from  three  hours  weekly  for  the  year  to  live 
hours  weekly  for  a  half-year,  a  saving  of  fifteen  exercises  to  the 
professor  and  the  students,  with  no  loss  in  the  effectiveness  of  die 
nstructioa. 
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The  future  historian  of  Columbia  will,  I  think,  have  many  rea- 
sons for  giving  an  important  place  to  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  not  the  least  of  these  will  be  the  development  of  the 
summer  life  with  its  picturesqueness,  its  wide  field  of  usefulness 
and  its  suiid  foundation  of  scholarship. 

F.  P.  K, 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  SOCIALISTIC  MOVEMENT* 

IN  a  noteworthy  address  delivered  at  Princeton  University,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  expressed  the  hope  that  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  would  range  themselves  like  a  wall  barring  the  prog- 
ress of  revolutionary  (kxrtrincs.  If  one  may  judge  rippcaranre^, 
this  hope  ha-^  tMt  !)ecn  realized.  There  may  be  a  smaller  percentage 
of  educated  person^  t'nan  of  uneducated  ones  in  the  ranks  of  radical 
socialism.  Those  ranks  are  m  i  t  readily  recruited  from  the  body 
of  ill-paid  workingmen;  but  there  ;ire  enough  highly  educated  per- 
sons in  them  to  prove  tiiat  socialism  and  the  higher  culiui  e  arc  not 
incompatible ;  and  a  question  that  is  well  worth  asking  and,  if  pos- 
sible, answering,  is.  What  is  likdy  to  be  the  permanent  attitude 
of  a  scientific  mind  toward  tiie  claims  of  thoroughgoing  sodatism? 
Will  it  be  generally  conservative  or  the  opposite?  Will  there  be  an 
alliance  between  intelligence  and  discontented  labor — the  kind  of 
union  that  ¥ras  once  cynically  called  a  "  coalition  of  universities 
and  slums"?  If  so,  it  will  make  a  formidable  party. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  scientific  habit  of  thought 
makes  one  hospitable  to  new  ideas.  A  man  who  cultivates  that 
habit  is  open  to  conviction  where  an  ignorant  person  is  not  so.  He 
is  accustomed  to  pursue  the  truth  and  let  the  quest  lead  him  where 
it  will.  He  examines  evidence  which  appears  to  have  force,  even 
although  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  may  be  new  and  un- 
pleasant. 

Now,  at  the  very  outset  of  any  inquiry  about  socialism,  there 
appear  certain  undisputed  facts  which  create  a  prima  facie  case  in 
its  favor;  and  the  first  of  them  is  the  beauty  of  the  ideal  which  it 
presents :  Imnunity  as  one  family  ;  men  working  together  as  breth- 
ren, and  enjoying,  share  and  siiare  alike,  the  fruits  of  their  labor— 
what  could  be  more  attractive?  There  will  be  an  abundance  for 
every  one,  and  as  modi  for  the  weak  as  for  the  strong;  and  there 
will  be  no  cause  for  envy  and  repining.  There  will  be  fraternity 
ensured  by  the  absence  of  subjects  of  contention.  We  shall  love  onr 
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brethren  because  we  shall  have  no  great  cause  to  hate  them;  such 
b  the  picture.  We  raise  just  here  no  question  as  to  the  posstbilKy 
of  realmng  it  It  is  a  promised  land  and  not  a  real  one  that  we 
are  talldng  about,  and  for  the  moment  we  have  given  to  the  sodal- 
tsts  carte  Uanehe  to  do  the  promising.  The  picture  that  they  hold 
up  before  us  certainly  has  traits  of  b^uty.  It  is  good  and  pleasant 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  and  in  abundance. 

Again,  there  is  no  denying  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
system  both  on  its  ethical  and  on  its  economic  side.  There  is  enor- 
mous inequality  of  conditions — want  at  one  extreme  and  inordinate 
wealth  at  aiunher.  Many  a  workingrnan  and  his  family  are  a  prey 
to  irregular  employment  and  continual  anxiety.  For  such  persons 
what  would  not  a  leveling  out  of  inequalities  do?  To  a  single  cap- 
italist personally  a  billion  dollars  would  mean  palace^,  yachts,  and 
a  regiment  of  retainers.  It  would  mean  a  redoubling  of  his  present 
profusion  of  costly  decorations,  clothing,  and  furnishings,  and  it 
would  mean  the  exhausting  of  ingenuity  in  inventing  pleasures,  all 
of  iriiidi,  by  a  law  of  human  nature,  would  pall  on  the  man  from 
mere  abundance.  What  would  the  billionaire  lose  by  parting  with 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  his  wealth?  With  die  modest  ten 
millions  that  would  be  left  he  could  have  every  pleasure  and  advan- 
ia^  that  money  ought  to  purdmse.  What  would  not  the  sum 
he  would  surrender  do  for  a  hundred  thousand  laborers  and  their 
families?  It  would  provide  comforts  for  something  like  half  a 
million  persons.  It  would  give  them  means  of  culture  and  of 
health,  banish  the  hunger  specter,  and  cause  them  to  live  in  mental 
security  and  peace.  In  short,  at  the  cost  of  practically  nothing 
for  one  man,  the  redistribution  we  have  imagined  would  translate 
half  n  million  persons  to  a  comfortable  and  hopeful  level  of  life. 

Aqaiii,  the  growth  of  those  corporations  to  which  we  give  the 
name  t  "trusts"  has  lessened  the  force  of  one  stock  argument 
against  socialism,  and  added  a  wholly  new  argument  in  its  favor. 
The  difficulty  of  managing  colossal  enterprises  formerly  stood 
in  many  minds  as  the  chief  consideration  against  nationaliza- 
tion of  capital  and  industry.  W  hat  man,  or  what  body  of  men, 
can  possibly  be  wise  and  skillful  enough  to  handle  such  operations? 
They  are  now,  in  some  instances,  in  process  of  handling  them,  and 
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those  who  wish  to  change  the  present  order  tell  us  that  all  we  have 

to  do  is  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  them  to  the  state,  and  let 
them  continue  working  they  do  at  present.  We  have  found  men 
wise  enough  to  manage  the  trusts,  and  probably,  in  most  cn^cs, 
they  are  honest  enough  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders. 
On  the  question  of  honesty  the  socialist  has  the  advantage  in  the 
argument,  for  he  will  tell  us  that  with  the  private  ownership  of 
capital  made  impossible  by  law,  the  icmination  to  dishonesty  is 
removed.  If  tiic  socialistic  state  could  be  warranted  free  from 
"graft,"  this  would  constitute  the  largest  single  argument  in  its 
favor. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  the  same  thing  to  manage  a  myriad  of  indus- 
tries as  to  manage  a  single  one,  because  certain  nice  adjustments 
have  to  be  made  between  the  several  industries,  and  we  shall  see 
what  this  difficulty  signifies;  but  as  we  are  looking  only  at  prima 
facie  claims,  we  will  give  to  the  aigument  from  the  existence  of 
trusts  all  the  force  that  belongs  to  it 

As  the  difficulty  of  nationalizing  production  has  been  reduced, 
the  need  of  it  has  been  increased,  for  the  trusts  are  becoming  partial 
monopolies,  able  to  raise  prices,  reduce  wages,  cheapen  raw  mate- 
rials, and  make  themselves,  if  they  shall  go  much  farther  in  this 
hne.  altr.j^cthcr  intolerable  Indeed,  the  single  fact  of  the  presence 
of  private  monopoly,  and  the  lack  of  any  obvious  and  sure  plan  of 
successfully  dealing  with  it.  has  been  enough  to  convert  a  multi- 
tude of  intelligent  men  to  the  socialistic  view. 

Here,  then,  is  a  list  of  arguments  making  an  effective  case 
for  socialism:  the  beauty  of  its  ideal,  the  glaring  incquaHties  of 
the  present  system,  the  reduction  of  the  diflficulty  of  managing  great 
industries  through  public  officials,  the  growing  evils  of  private 
monopoly,  and  the  preference  for  public  monopoly  as  a  mode  of 
escape.  They  captivate  a  multitude  of  persons,  and  it  is  time  care- 
fully to  weigh  them.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  promises 
of  the  socialistic  state  are  to  be  trusted.  Would  the  ideal  mate- 
rialize? Is  it  a  substantial  thing,  within  reachable  distance,  or  is 
it  a  city  in  the  clouds?  If  it  is  not  wholly  away  from  the  earth, 
is  it  on  the  delectable  mountains  of  a  remote  millennium?  Is  it 
as  wholly  desirable  as  it  at  first  appears? 
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There  are  some  considerations  which  any  educated  mind  should 
be  able  to  grasp,  which  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  the  socialistic 
ideal  itself.  Shall  we  transform  humanity  into  a  great  band  of 
brethren  by  abolishing  private  property?  Differences  of  wealth 
whidi  now  exdte  envy  would,  of  course,  be  removed.  The  temp* 
tation  to  covetousness  would  be  reduced,  since  there  would  not  be 
much  to  covet.  There  would  be  nothing  a  man  could  do  with 
plunder — unless  he  could  emigrate  with  it  Would  "hatred  and 
all  uncharitableness  "  be  therefore  completely  absent,  or  would  they 
be  present  in  a  form  that  would  still  make  trouble? 

F-ven  thotiph  tliere  w  ould  be  no  differences  of  possessions  be- 
tween man  and  man,  there  would  be  great  differences  in  the  desira- 
bility of  different  kinds  of  labor.  Some  work  is  safe  and  some  is 
dangerous.  Some  is  agreeable  and  some  is  disagreeable.  The 
artist,  the  auilior,  the  scientist,  the  explorer,  and  the  inventor  take 
pleasure  in  their  work;  and  that  is  not  often  to  be  said  of  the 
stoker,  the  grinder  of  tools,  the  coaUminer,  or  the  worker  in  fac- 
tories where  explosives  at  poisons  are  made.  It  is  not  to  be  said 
of  any  one  who  has  to  undergo  eadiausting  labor  for  long  hours. 
In  industries  managed  by  the  state  there  would  be  no  practicable 
way  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  assigning  men  to  disagreeable, 
arduous,  unhealtfiful,  or  dangerous  employments.  Selections  of 
men  for  such  fields  of  labor  would  in  some  way  have  to  be  made, 
and  those  selected  for  the  undesirable  tasks  would  have  to  be  held 
to  them  by  public  authority.  Wdl  would  it  be  if  the  men  so  con- 
signed, looking  upon  the  more  fortunate  workers,  were  not  good 
material  for  an  army  of  discontent.  Well  would  it  be  if  their  dis- 
content were  not  turned  into  ^u-^picinn  of  their  rulers  and  charges 
of  favoritism  in  personal  treaimc^nt.  There  would  not  be.  as  now, 
an  abstraction  called  a  "system,  '  on  which,  as  upon  the  camel's 
back,  it  would  be  possible  to  load  the  prevalent  evils.  Strong  in 
the  affections  of  the  people  must  be  the  personnel  of  a  government 
that  could  survive  the  discontent  which  necessary  inequalities  of 
treatment  would  excite.  Would  the  government  be  likely  to  be  thus 
strong  in  popular  affection?  We  may  judge  as  to  this  if  we  look 
at  one  further  peculiarity  of  it 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  now  furnishes  the  outlet  for  the  over* 
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mastering  ambition  of  many  persons.  In  the  new  state,  the  desire 

to  rise  in  the  world  would  have  only  one  main  outlet,  namely, 
politics.  The  work  of  governing  tiie  country,  and  that  of  manag- 
ing its  industries,  would  be  merged  in  one  g^-eat  official  body.  The 
contrast  between  rulers  and  ruled  would  be  enormously  heightened 
by  this  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  and  by 
the  further  fact  that  the  ruled  would  never  be  able,  by  means  i>( 
wealth,  to  acquire  an  ofTset  for  the  advantages  of  ofBce-holdmg. 
The  desire  for  public  position  must  therefore  be  intensified. 

There  would  be  some  prizes  to  be  gained,  in  a  worthy  way, 
by  other  kinds  of  service,  sucii  as  authorship,  invention,  and  dis- 
covery; but  the  prizes  which  would  appeal  to  most  men  would  be 
those  of  offidaldocR.  Is  it  in  reason  to  suppose  tfiat  tlie  method 
of  securing  the  offices  would  then  be  better  than  it  is  at  present? 
Would  a  man,  under  the  new  rigime,  work  quietly  at  his  task  in 
the  shoe-diop,  die  bakery,  or  the  mine,  waiting  for  die  office  to 
which  he  aspired  to  seek  him  out,  or  would  he  try  to  make  terms 
with  other  men  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  quest  of  office?  Would 
rings  be  less  general  than  they  are  now?  Could  there  fail  to  be 
bosses  and  political  machines?  Would  the  Tammanys  of  the  new 
order,  then,  be  an  improvement  on  the  Tammanys  of  the  old  order? 
To  the  sober  second  thought  which  mental  training  ought  to  favor, 
it  appears  that  the  claim  of  the  socialistic  state  to  a  peculiar  moral 
excellence  bmnght  about  by  its  equality  of  possessions  needs  a  very 
thorough  sifting. 

Without  making  any  dojETnatic  assert  ions,  we  may  say  that  there 
would  certainly  have  to  be  niaclnnes  oi  some  sort  for  pushing  men 
into  public  offices,  and  that  these  would  have  very  sinister  possi- 
bilities. They  would  be  opposed  by  c  uuk  r  niacliines,  made  up  of 
men  out  of  office  and  anxious  to  get  in.  "  1  am  able  to  see,"  said 
Marshal  MacMahon,  when  nearing  the  end  of  his  brief  presidency 
of  die  French  Republic,  "that  there  are  two  classes  of  men — those 
who  command  and  those  who  must  obey."  If  the  demarcation  were 
as  sharp  as  that  in  actual  society,  and  if  the  great  prizes  in  life 
were  political,  brief  indeed  might  be  the  tenure  of  place  by  any 
one  party,  and  revolutions  of  more  than  South  American  frequency 
might  be  the  normal  state  of  society.  One  may  look  at  the  ideal 
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which  collectivism  presents,  with  no  thought  of  such  dangers;  but 
it  is  the  part  of  iatelligence  at  least  to  take  account  of  them. 

Besides  the  fact  that  some  would  be  in  ofike  and  others  out, 
and  that  some  would  be  in  easy  and  desirable  trades  and  others  in 
undesirable  ones,  there  would  be  the  further  fact  that  some  would 
live  m  the  city  and  some  in  the  countiy,  and  that  the  mere  local- 
izing of  occupations  would  afford  difficulty  for  the  ruling  class 
and  be  a  further  cause  of  possible  discontent.  But  a  much  more 
serious  test  of  the  capacity  of  ^e  government  would  have  to  be 
made  in  another  way.  Very  nice  adjustments  would  have  to  be 
made  between  agriculture  on  one  hand,  and  manufactures  and  com* 
mcrce  on  the  other;  and  further  adjustments  would  have  to  be 
made  between  the  different  branches  of  each  gfeneric  division.  All 
this  would  l)e  done,  not  automatically  as  at  present,  by  the  action 
of  demand  and  supply  in  a  market,  but  by  the  voluntary  acts  of 
officials.  Here  is  tlie  field  ni  which  the  wisdom  of  officials  would 
l)e  overtaxed.  They  might  manage  the  mills  of  the  steel  trust, 
but  it  would  trouble  them  to  say  how  many  men  sh' mid  l^e  employed 
in  that  business  and  how  many  in  every  other,  antl  of  the  men  in 
iliat  generic  branch,  how  many  should  work  in  Pittsburg  and  how 
many  in  the  mines  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

A  fine  eoonoroic  dasstc  is  the  passage  m  which  Bishop  Whately 
describes  the  diiSculty  of  provisioning  the  City  of  London  by  the 
action  of  an  official  commissariat,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  perfec- 
tion with  which  this  is  now  done  without  such  official  control  In- 
dividuabr  each  of  whom  seeks  only  to  promote  his  own  interest, 
work  in  haimooy,  prevent  waste,  and  secure  the  city  against  a  lack 
of  any  needed  element  Far  greater  would  be  the  contrast  between 
satisfying  by  public  action  every  want  of  a  nati  n  and  doing  this 
by  the  present  automatic  process;  and  yet  crude  thought  even  calls 
comp^tion  "  chaotic,"  and  calls  on  the  state  to  substitute  an  orderly 
process.  Into  that  particular  error  discriminating  thou^^t  will  not 
rcadilv  fall 

Dilhculties  which  a  discerninpf  eye  perceives,  and  an  undiscern- 
ing  one  neglects,  thus  affect  the  conclusion  that  is  reached  as  to 
whether  a  socialistic  plan  of  industry  could  or  could  not  be  made 
to  work.   Ignorance  does  not  so  much  as  encounter  the  real  diffi- 
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cutties  in  the  case,  but  lightly  assumes  that  the  plan  would  work, 
and  is  eager  to  tiy  it  I  am  not  here  and  now  daiming  fhat  the 
difficulties  cited  positively  prove  that  the  scheme  would  not  woiIl 
Granting  now,  for  the  sake  of  further  argument,  that  it  could  be 
made  to  work— that  on  the  political  side  it  would  proceed  smoothly 
and  peaceably,  and  that  on  the  economic  side  it  would  run  on  no 
fatal  rocks — ^would  it  give  a  material  result  worth  having? 

Here  is  a  chance  for  a  wider  range  of  difference  between  the 
conclusions  of  different  minds.  There  are  three  specific  conse- 
quences of  the  socialistic  plan  of  industry,  each  of  which  is  at  least 
possible;  and  a  prospect  that  all  of  them  would  occur  together 
would  suffice  to  deter  practically  every  one  from  adhering  to  this 
plan.  Estimates  of  the  probability  of  these  evils  will  vary,  but  that 
each  one  of  the  three  is  possible,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Of  these  re- 
sults, the  first  is,  on  the  whole,  tlie  graw'^t.  It  is  the  check  that 
socialism  might  impose  on  technical  progress.  At  present  we  see 
a  bewildering  successH  ii  i  f  inventions  transforming  the  industries 
of  the  world.  Machine  after  machine  appears  in  rapid  succession, 
each  displacing  its  predecessor,  working  for  a  time  and  giving  way 
to  still  better  devices.  The  power  of  man  over  nature  increases 
widi  amasing  rapidity.  Even  in  die  rdatively  simple  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  reaper,  the  thresher*  Uie  seeder,  and  the  gang- 
plough  enable  a  man  today  to  do  as  much  woric  as  could  a  score 
of  men  in  the  colonial  period  of  American  history.  In  manufac- 
turing, the  gain  is  greater;  and  in  transportation,  it  is  indefinitely 
greater.  The  progress  goes  on  without  cessation,  since  the  thing 
whidi  guarantees  it  is  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.  An  em- 
ployer must  improve  his  mechanism  if  his  rivals  do  so.  He  must 
now  and  then  get  ahead  of  his  rivals  if  he  is  to  make  any  profit 
Conservatism  which  adheres  to  the  old  is  self-destruction,  and  a 
certain  audacity  affords  the  nearest  approach  to  safety.  From  this 
it  comes  about,  first,  that  forward  movements  are  made  daily  nnd 
hourly  in  ^nme  part  of  the  field;  anH.  secondly,  tfjat  with  every 
forward  nioveinent  the  whole  procession  must  move  on  to  catdi 
up  with  its  new  lender 

Now,  it  is  jKr  t  '  siijifjose  that  untler  socialism  an  altruistic 
motive  may  lead  men  to  make  inventions  and  discoveries.  They 
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may  woric  for  the  good  of  htunanity.  The  desire  for  distiiictioa 
may  also  impel  tfaem  to  such  labors,  and  non-pecuniary  rewards 
offered  by  the  state  may  second  this  desire^  The  inventive  impulse 
may  act  even  where  no  reward  is  in  view.  Men  will  differ  greatly 
in  their  estimates  of  the  amount  of  progress  that  can  be  gained 
ip  this  way;  but  the  thing  that  may  be  affirmed  without  danger  of 
denial  is,  that  the  competitive  race  absolutely  compels  progress 
at  a  rate  that  is  inspiringly  rapid,  and  that  there  is  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  amount  of  progress  that  would  be  secured  where  other 
motives  are  relied  on.  Officialdom  is  generally  unfavorable  to  the 
adoption  of  improved  devices,  even  when  they  are  presented;  its 
boards  have  frequently  been  the  graveyards  of  inventions,  and  there 
is  no  blinkiiiq-  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
improvement  couM  he  obtained  where  the  methods  of  production 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  boards.  The  keener  the  intelli- 
gence the  more  clearly  it  will  perceive  the  importance  of  progress, 
and  the  immeasurable  evil  that  would  follow  any  check  upon  it;  the 
more  also  it  will  dread  every  cause  oi  uncertainty  as  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  present  rate  of  improvement. 

An  important  fact  concerning  competitive  industry  is  the  ease 
with  which  new  tedmicat  methods  translate  themselveSp  first  into 
temporary  profits  for  employers,  and  then  into  abiding  returns  for 
other  dasses*  The  man  who  introduces  an  efficient  machine  makes 
money  by  the  means  until  his  competitors  get  a  similar  appliance, 
after  which  the  profit  vanishes.  The  product  of  the  machine  still 
enriches  society,  by  diffusing  itself  among  the  people  in  the  shape 
of  lower  pri(^  of  goods*  The  profit  from  any  one  such  device 
is  bound  to  be  temporary,  while  the  gain  that  comes  from  cheap 
goods  is  permanent.  If  we  watch  some  one  industry,  like  shoe- 
making  or  cotton-spinning,  we  find  profits  appearing  and  vanish- 
ing, and  appearing  again  and  vanishing:  again.  If  we  include  in 
our  vision  the  system  as  a  whole,  we  find  them  appearing  now  in 
one  branch  of  industry,  now  in  another,  and  now  in  still  another, 
sliifting  forever  their  places  in  the  system,  but  always  present  some- 
wlicre.  Steel,  cotton,  wool,  machinery,  or  fiour.  takes  its  turn  in 
affording  gains  to  its  producer,  and  these  gains  constitute  the  larg- 
est source  of  additions  to  capital.    These  natural  profits  m  tiiem- 
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selves  burden  nobody.  Not  only  is  there  in  them  no  trace  of  ex- 
ploitation of  labor,  but  from  the  very  start  the  influence  that  yields 
the  profit  improves  the  condition  of  labor,  and  in  the  end  labor^ 
as  the  greatest  of  all  consumers,  gets  the  major  benefit.* 

Now,  an  important  fact  is  that  sudi  profits  based  on  improved 
technical  processes  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  add  them- 
selves to  capital.  The  employer  wishes  to  enlarge  his  business 
while  the  profits  last — "  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  He 
has  no  disposition  to  spend  the  income  which  he  knows  will  be 
transient,  but  has  every  disposition  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  his 
operations  and  provide  a  permanent  income  for  the  future.  Easily, 
naturally,  painlessly,  the  L^rc.ir  accretions  of  capital  come;  mainly 
by  advances  in  technical  operations  of  production. 

In  the  socialistic  state  all  the  incomes  of  the  vear  would  be 
pooled.  They  would  make  a  composite  sum  out  of  which  every 
one's  stipend  would  have  to  be  taken.  There  would  be  no  special 
aiid  personal  profit  for  any  one.  The  gains  that  come  from  im- 
proved technique  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  those  that 
come  horn  other  sources.  Every  one  would  be  a  laborer,  and  every 
one  would  get  his  daily  or  wedcly  stipend ;  and  if  capital  had  to  be 
increased-^f  the  needs  of  an  enlarging  business  had  to  be  provided 
for  at  all — ^it  could  only  be  done  by  withholding  some  part  of  that 
stipend.  It  would  be  an  unwelcome  way  of  making  accumulations. 
It  would  mean  Uie  ccmsdous  acceptance  by  tfie  entire  woiking  dass 
of  a  smaller  income  than  might  otherwise  be  had.  If  one  has 
heroic  confidence  in  the  far-seeing  quality  and  in  the  generous  pur- 
pose of  the  working  class,  he  may  perhaps  think  that  it  will  recon- 
cile itself  to  this  painful  self-doiial  for  the  benefit  of  the  future; 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  are  large  probabilities  in  the  other  direc- 
tion There  is  danger  that  capital  would  not  l>e  thus  saved  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  that,  if  il  wcie  n  >t  ^■n,  nn  p<i\ver  on  enrth  could 
prevent  the  earning  capacity  oi  lah  r  fn  .ni  sulTermg  in  consetjuence. 
From  mere  dearth  of  capital  the  ><  ciali>uc  state,  though  it  were 
more  progressive  than  we  tliink,  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
poorer  and  poorer. 

*  A  {uUer  treatment  of  this  subject  would  take  account  of  the  incidental  evils 
whicb  inveiitkNit  often  cause,  by  forcing  soaie  persons  to  change  fhdr  eniploy- 
ncnts,  and  woald  slum  that  these  evib  were  onee  gre«t  but  are  now  snMOer 
Mid  diesttned  to  diniiBidi. 
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There  is  another  fact  conceming  the  present  system  which  a 
hrief  study  ol  eoonomics  brings  to  every  one's  attention,  and  which 
has  a  very  close  connection  with  the  oiitioolc  for  the  future  of  labor- 
er&.  It  is  the  growth  of  population.  The  Malthusian  doctrine  of 
population  maintains  that  increased  wages  are  followed  by  a  quick 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  wo rkinc;^  people,  and  that  this  brings 
the  wages  down  to  their  former  level.  On  its  face  it  appears  to 
say  that  there  is  not  much  hope  of  permanent  gains  for  labor,  and 
it  u-a<^  thi<^  teachin^r  v.lucli  \sas  chietiy  responsible  for  giving  to 
poiiticai  economy  tlic  nickname  of  the  "dismal  science."  It  is 
true  that  the  teachings  of  Malthiis  contain  a  proviso  whereby  it  is 
not  impossible  under  a  certain  condition  that  the  wages  of  labor 
may  permanently  increase.  Something  may  raise  the  standard  of 
living  more  or  less  permanently,  and  this  fact  may  nuUify  the  tend- 
ency of  population  to  increase  unduly.  Modem  teachings  make  the 
ntmost  of  this  saving  proviso,  and  show  tiiat  standards  have  in 
fact  risen,  that  families  of  the  well-to-do  are  smaller  than  those  of 
empty-handed  laborers,  and  that,  with  advancing  wages  based  on 
cnlaified  prodticing  power,  the  workers  may  not  see  dieir  gains 
slipping  from  their  hands  in  the  old  Malthusian  fashion,  but  may 
hold  them  more  and  more  firmly.  Progress  may  cause  further 
progress. 

Now,  socialism  proposes  to  place  families  in  a  condition  resem- 
bling that  in  which,  in  American  history,  the  natural  growth  has 
been  most  rapid,  the  condition,  namely,  in  which  children  are  main- 
tained without  cost  to  parents,  as  diey  were  when  they  lived  on 
farms  and  were  set  working  at  an  early  apfc  Tf  this  ?hoii1d  mean 
that  the  old  Malthusian  lav-  w'ould  operate  in  the  socialistic  state, 
the  experiment  would  be  hopelessly  wrecked.  If  the  state  provides 
for  children  from  their  birth  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  particular 
influence  that  puts  a  check  on  the  size  of  families  will  be  absent. 
One  may  not  affirm  with  positiveaess  iliat  the  worst  form  of  Mal- 
thusianism  would  actually  operate  under  socialism;  nothing  but 
experiment  will  give  certain  knowledge  in  this  particular;  but  what 
a  httle  discernment  makes  perfectly  certain  is,  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  this. 

Quite  apart,  then,  from  potittcal  uncertainties,  three  coordinate 
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itiiliieiices  on  the  purely  economic  side  must  be  taken  full  account 
of  by  anybody  who  would  intelligently  advocate  the  nationalizing 
of  s»roduction.  There  are:  first,  the  probable  check  on  technical 
progress;  secondly,  the  difficulty  enoountered  in  enlarging  capital; 
and  thirdly,  the  possible  inipetus  to  the  growth  of  population.  If 
the  first  two  influences  were  to  work  without  the  other,  socialism 
would  mean  that  we  should  all  slowly  grow  poor  together;  and  if 
the  tliird  influence  were  also  to  operate,  we  should  grow  poor  very 
rapidly. 

We  have  not  proved,  as  if  by  incontestable  matliematics,  that 
socialism  is  not  practicable  and  not  desirable.  We  have  cited  facts 
which  lead  a  majority  of  persons  to  believe  this.  The  unfavorable 
possibilities  of  socialism  bulk  large  in  an  intelHpent  view,  but  posi- 
tive proof  as  to  what  would  happen  in  sucli  a  stale  can  come  only 
through  actual  experience.  Some  country  must  turn  itself  into 
an  experimental  laboratory  for  testing  the  collective  mode  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  before  the  world  can  definitdy  know 
what  that  process  would  involve;  In  advance  of  this  test,  there  is 
a  line  of  inquiry  which  yields  a  more  assured  coodusion  than  can 
any  estimate^of  a  state  which,  as  yet,  is  imaginary.  It  is  the  study 
of  the  present  industrial  sjrstcm  and  its  tendencies.  When  we  guess 
that  the  collective  management  of  all  production  by  the  state  would 
fail  to  work,  and  would  lead  to  poverty  even  if  it  succeeded  in  work- 
ing, we  are  met  by  those  who  guess  it  would  succeed  and  lead  to 
general  abundance;  and  they  will  certainly  claim  that  their  guesses 
are  worth  as  much  as  ours.  As  to  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
state,  and  the  outlook  they  afford,  it  is  possible  to  know  much  more. 
The  testimony  of  facts  is  positive  as  to  some  things,  and  very  con« 
vincing  as  to  others. 

No  one  is  disposed  to  deny  the  dazzling  series  of  teclniical 
improvements  which  the  rivalries  of  the  present  day  ensure.  There 
is  nui  only  progress,  but  a  law  of  prop^ress;  not  only  the  product- 
ive power  that  we  are  gainnig.  but  the  force  that,  if  allowed  to 
work,  will  forever  compel  us  to  gain  it  There  is  no  assignable 
limit  to  the  power  that  man  will  hereafter  acquire  over  nature. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  coming  years  and  centuries,  will  the  wand 
of  inventive  genius  smite  die  rode  and  cause  new  streams  of  virealth 
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to  grush  forth:  and,  as  already  said,  much  of  this  new  wealth  will 
take  naturally  and  easily  the  form  of  capital.  It  will  multiply  and 
improve  the  tools  that  labor  works  with;  and  a  fact  which  science 
proves  is  that  the  laborer,  quite  apart  from  the  capitalist,  thrives 
by  the  operation.  He  gets  higher  and  higher  pay  as  his  method 
of  laboring  becomes  more  fruitfuL  It  is  as  though  he  were  person- 
ally bringii^  for  his  own  use  new  streams  from  tiie  rode;  and 
even  though  this  worker  were  striking  a  landlord's  rode  with  a 
capitalist's  hammer,  the  new  stream  could  not  fail  to  come  largdy 
to  himself. 

Mere  labor  will  have  increasing  power  to  create  wealth,  and  to 
get  wealth,  as  its  methods  improve  and  its  took  more  and  more 
abound.  This  will  not  transform  the  worldi^iman's  whole  life  in 
a  day — it  will  not  instantly  place  him  where  the  rubbing-  of  a  lamp 
will  make  genii  bi-^  servants,  but  it  will  give  him  tomorrow  more 
tiian  be  gets  today,  and  the  Ha\  after  tomorrow  still  more.  It 
will  enable  his  own  efforts  to  raise  him  surely,  steadily,  inspiringly, 
toward  the  condition  of  which  he  dreams.  It  will  throw  sunshine 
on  the  future  hills — substantial  and  reachable  hills,  though  less 
brilliant  than  pictured  mountains  of  cloud-land. 

Well  witiun  the  possibilities  uf  a  generation  or  two  is  the  g^in 
that  will  make  the  worker  comfortable  and  care-free.  Like  the 
village  bladcsmith,  he  may  "kiok  the  whole  world  in  the  face" 
with  independence,  but  with  no  latent  enmity.  Manly  sdf-assertion 
there  may  be,  with  no  sense  of  injury.  The  weU-^paid  laborer  may 
stand  before  the  rich  without  envy,  as  the  ridi  will  stand  before 
him  without  pity  or  condescension.  It  may  be  diat  the  condition 
described  by  Edward  Atkinson,  in  which  it  "will  not  pay  to  be 
ridi"  because  of  the  cares  which  wealth  must  bring,  may  never 
arrive.  It  will  always  be  better  to  have  something  than  to  have 
nothing;  but  it  may,  at  some  time,  be  better  to  have  relativdy 
little  than  to  have  inordinately  much ;  and  the  worker  may  be  able 
to  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  state  in  which,  for  him,  comforts 
are  plentiful  and  anxieties  nre  scarce.  Amid  a  vast  inequab'ty  of 
mere  possessions,  there  may  be  less  and  less  of  inequality  of  genuine 
welfare.  Manv  a  man  with  a  modest  store  may  have  no  wish 
to  change  lots  with  the  multimillionaire.    For  comfortable  living. 
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for  high  thinking-,  and  for  the  finer  traits  of  humanity,  the  oiids 
may  be  in  his  favor. 

In  such  a  state  there  might  easily  be  reah'zed  a  stronj^er  flcmoc- 
racy  than  any  which  a  leveling  of  fortunes  would  bring.  pLiUnig 
Others  down  that  we  may  pull  ourselves  up  is  not  a  good  initial 
stq»  in  a  rigjime  of  brofherhood;  but  raising  ourselves  and  others 
together  is  the  very  best  step  from  the  first  and  throughout  And 
the  fraternity  whidi  comes  in  this  way  is  by  far  the  finer,  because 
of  inequality  of  possessions.  If  we  can  love  no  man  truly  unless 
we  have  as  much  money  as  he  has,  our  brotherly  spirit  is  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  and  the  fraternity  that  wotild  depend  on  such 
a  leveltng  would  have  no  virility.  It  would  have  the  pulpy  fiber 
of  a  rank  weed,  while  the  manlier  brotherhood  that  grows  in  the 
midst  of  inequality  has  the  oaken  fiber  that  endures.  The  relatively 
poor  we  shall  have  with  us,  and  the  inordinately  rich  as  well;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  humanity  to  project  its  fraternal  bonds  across 
the  chasms  which  such  conditions  create.  Tliough  there  be  thrones 
and  principnlities  in  our  earthly  paradise,  they  will  not  mar  its  per- 
fection, but  will  develop  the  finer  traits  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  state  is  the  better  because  it  is  not  ciieaply  attained.  There 
are  diffiailiies  to  be  surmounted,  which  we  have  barely  time  to 
mention  and  no  time  to  discuss.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  vanishing  of  much  competition.  The  eager  rivalry  in  per- 
fecting methods  and  multiplying  products,  which  is  at  the  basis 
of  our  confidence  in  die  future,  seems  to  have  here  and  tfiere  given 
place  to  monopoly,  which  always  means  apathy  and  stagnation. 
We  have  before  us  a  struggle — a  successful  one,  if  we  rise  to  the 
occasion —  to  keep  alive  the  essential  force  of  competition;  and  tiits 
fact  reveals  the  very  practical  relation  which  intelligenoe  sustains 
to  the  different  proposals  for  social  improvement.  It  must  put  us 
in  the  way  of  keeping  effective  the  nminspring  of  progress— of 
surmounting  tfiose  evils  which  mar  the  present  prospect.  Trained 
intelligence  here  has  its  task  marked  out  for  it :  it  must  show  that 
nnonopoly  can  be  effectively  attacked,  and  must  point  out  the  way 
to  do  it — a  far  different  way  from  any  yet  adopted.  Our  people 
liave  the  fortunes  of  themselves,  their  cbildrcn.  and  their  children's 
children,  in  their  own  hands.   Surely,  and  even  somewhat  rapidly. 
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may  the  gains  we  have  outlined  be  made  to  come  by  united  effort 
guided  by  intelligent  thought 

It  requires  discernment  to  estimate  progress  itself  at  its  true 
value.  John  Stuart  Mill  made  the  remark  that  no  system  could 
be  worse  than  the  present  one,  if  that  system  did  not  admit  of 
impro'^'cment.  This  remark  mulr!  be  made  of  any  system.  How- 
ever fair  a  social  state  niis.'^ht  at  the  nntset  appear,  it  would  be 
essentially  bad  if  it  could  never  change  for  the  better.  The  society 
in  which  efficient  methods  suppiant  inefficient  ones,  and  in  which 
able  directors  cunie  naturally  into  control  of  production,  ensures 
a  por|)ctual  survival  of  excellence,  and  however  low  migiit  be  the 
iiaie  from  whicii  such  a  course  of  progress  took  its  start,  the 
society  would  ultimately  excel  any  stationary  one  that  could  be 
imagined.  A  Purgatory  actuated  by  die  principle  which  guaran- 
tees improvement  will  surpass,  in  the  end,  a  I^adise  which  has 
not  that  dynamic  quality.  For  a  limited  class  in  our  own  land — 
chiefly  in  tiie  slums  of  cities — life  has  too  much  of  the  purgatorial 
quality;  for  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants  tfie  condition  it  affords, 
thou^  by  no  means  a  paradise,  is  one  that  would  have  seemed  so 
to  many  a  civilization  of  the  past  and  to  many  a  foreign  society 
of  today.  On  its  future  course  it  is  starting  from  a  high  level,  and 
is  moved  by  a  powerful  force  toward  an  ideal  which  will  some 
day  be  a  reality,  and  which  is  therefore  inspiring  to  look  upon, 
even  in  the  distance. 

T.ike  Webster,  we  may  hail  the  advanciriG^  generations  and  bid 
them  welcome  to  a  land  that  i-  lairer  than  our  own,  and  promises 
to  grow  fairer  and  fairer  forever.  That  this  prospect  be  not  im- 
periled— that  the  forces  that  make  it  a  reality  be  enabled  to  do 
their  work — is  what  the  men  of  the  future  ask  of  the  intelligence 
of  today. 

John  Bates  Clark 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGINEERING 

IT  is  frequently  stated  and  often  eamestlj  contended  that  engi- 
neering is  youngest  of  all  the  professions.  In  some  re> 
spects  this  is  true,  although  it  is  not  true  as  a  fundamental  state- 
ment The  modem  sctenoe  of  engineering  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date»  for  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  since  tfie  opera- 
tions of  the  engineer  began  to  be  based  upon  sound  philosophical 
principles  and  it  is  even  less  than  that  since  the  calling  of  the  engi- 
neer assumed  full-fledged  standing  among  modem  professions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  during  the  past  eighty  or  ninety  years  the  engi- 
neering profession  has  made  such  rapid  advances  and  has  extended 
so  broadly,  that  the  corresponding  educational  demands  for  those 
about  to  enter  it  have  not,  to  this  day,  been  fully  met.  The  numer- 
ous and  vigorous  engineen'ntr  schools  which  have  spninqf  into  ex- 
istence within  the  p.T^t  fift\  \cars  have  done  and  are  doing  excel- 
lent work,  i  iiey  have  prepared  thousands  of  young  men  for  the 
creditable  performance  of  their  duties  as  engineers,  but  in  too 
many  cases  not  satisfactorily  as  professional  men. 

It  is  not  intcii  led  by  this  observation  to  assume  any  position 
of  superiority  for  those  young  engineers  who  have  received  a 
broad  liberal  education  prior  to  entering  the  professional  school, 
but  simply  to  recognize  the  fMt  that  there  has  often,  in  the  past, 
been  something  materially  wanting  in  the  qualifications  of  engi- 
neers as  a  whole,  resulting  in  the  failure  on  the  part  of  many  in 
the  community  at  least  to  recognize  the  full  professional  standing 
of  the  engineer.  Fortunately  this  attitude  of  the  public  has  largely 
disappeared,  but  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when  measures  were 
discussed  and  prqiosed  in  the  prominent  engineering  organizations 
of  this  country  to  induce  or  compel,  so  far  as  may  be,  a  more  ade-  ' 
quate  recognition  of  the  value  of  professional  services  of  engineers 
on  the  i^rt  of  the  public  than  had  been  the  case  up  to  that  time. 
Some  medical  and  law  schools  already  require  a  liberal,  coll^pe 
course  of  study  as  a  qualitication  for  entrance.  The  question  has 
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alieady  arisen  and  is  bdng  seriously  asked  why  those  who  are 
entering  the  engineering  profession  should  not  he  required  to  pos- 
sess at  least  as  excellent  educational  qualifications  as  diose  who 
enter  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine. 

The  agitation  of  this  question  of  engineering  education  has 
stimulated  material  advances  in  the  educational  preparation  of 
young  engineers  for  their  life  calling.  A  number  of  engineering 
schools  already  encourage  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education 
before  beginning  a  course  of  study  in  engineering.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity took  this  important  step  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  by  pre- 
scribing^ probably  the  earliest  six  years'  course  of  engineering  stu  ly, 
the  first  three  of  which  consist  of  work  done  in  the  college  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  (irgree  and  a  subsequent  tliree  years  in  tbe  engi- 
neering school  leading  to  the  engineering  degree.  This  couibe  of 
study  is  judiciously  balanced  so  as  to  include  all  work  given  in 
the  most  advanced  courses  of  engineering  study  in  this  country, 
the  more  elementary  subjects  of  which  are  taken  in  the  third  year 
of  college  work  and  form  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree. 

Such  a  course  of  educational  training  is  of  the  highest  value 
not  only  to  those  young  men  who  contemplate  following  engineer- 
ing as  a  profession,  but  for  a  far  larger  class  who  intend  to  pur- 
sue callings  not  wholly  of  an  engineering  character,  attfaough  more 
or  less  affiliated  with  some  lines  of  engineering  work.  This  group 
of  liberally  educated  technical  men  are  fitted  to  Rnd  their  occupa- 
tionin  many  fields  of  mannfacturing  work,  including  such  great 
industries  as  the  Med  and  iron  business,  paper  manufacturing  in 
all  its  branches,  the  manufacturing  of  textile  fabrics,  manufacturing 
industries  connected  with  the  production  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  other  commodities  consumed  in  large  quantities  ni  agricultural 
pursuits  and  other  similar  industries  involving  the  manufacture 
and  application  of  power,  besides  the  broad  field  of  contracting 
in  its  numberless  ramifications  in  public  works  and  corporate  enter- 
prises. Although  the  value  of  enfj-ineering  study  as  a  preliminary 
to  these  fields  of  industrial  activity  has  occasionally  been  mentioned 
or  even  fully  stated  in  some  instances,  its  significance  has  not  been 
appreciated  to  any  sensible  extent  by  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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There  is  probably  no  direction  in  which  engineering  education  can 
be  made  so  widdy  useful  to  the  modem  community  as  in  prepar- 

ing  its  young  men  for  this  great  diversity  of  useful  callings. 

It  is  obviously  no  error  to  consider  that  the  main  function  of  an 
engineering  school  is  to  educate  en<:^ineers,  and  yet  that  part  of 
its  functions  may  in  the  fntiirc  affect  the  minority  of  its  f^raclu- 
ales.  Comparaiiveiy  few  engineers  art-  required  in  ilic  coaimuiuty 
as  compared  with  physicians  and  lawyers.  No  member  of  any 
modem  community  can  pass  any  great  portion  of  his  life,  if  that 
life  is  in  any  sense  an  active  one,  without  requiring  a  number  of 
tim^,  and  usually  many  times,  the  services  of  the  members  of 
those  professions,  but  that  part  of  the  public  who  require  the  serv- 
ices of  an  engineer  at  any  time  in  fhetr  lives  is  comparativdy  smalt 
It  is  a  calling  fundamental  to  the  welfare  and  development  of  the 
community  and  one  in  which  the  rewards  of  earnest  and  well- 
directed  diort  are  abundant,  but  the  number  of  those  who  devote 
tfidr  lives  to  engineering  specialties  or  to  the  practice  of  engineer- 
ing in  purely  professional  fields  can  never  be  relatively  laige.  In 
one  sense,  obviously,  this  is  advantageous,  because  it  reduces  the 
competition  of  the  ablest  and  best  qualified  engineers  to  a  simple 
matter  compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  members  of  the 
profession  were  much  more  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  young  men  throuo-bout  the  country  who  are  to  follow 
callings  in  the  p^reat  industrial  and  other  corporate  fields  where  the 
work  to  be  tlune  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  an  engmeermg 
nature  must  always  be  great.  They  probably  already  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  executive  and  other  officers  of  .such  industrial  cor- 
porations, and  it  is  a  majority  which  will  ever  be  increasing. 

In  fact,  in  any  business,  where  there  arc  questions  of  structure 
or  machinery  or  applications  of  power,  or  of  the  development  of 
power-producing  installations,  or  of  the  creation  of  conditions 
designed  to  increase  agricultural  productiveness,  or  to  manufacture 
raw  materials  from  any  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try into  available  products  for  consumption,  it  is  imperative  that 
those  who  conduct  or  in  any  way  take  substantial  part  in  such  lines 
of  woric  in  the  most  effective,  economic  and  productive  manner 
should  possess  those  qualifications  whidi  come  chiefly,  if  not  only* 
tiirough  the  study  of  engineering. 
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This  general  observation  has  already  been  more  than  justified 
in  railroad  corporations.  In  the  near  past  the  services  of  the  engi- 
neer were  required  only  in  the  construction  of  the  road  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  roadbed  and  motive  power.  All  duties  outside 
those  of  a  structural  or  mechanical  character  were  performed  by 
business  men  in  their  executive  capacities  who  possessed  no  engi- 
neering? qualifications  of  any  kind  whatever ;  but  that  situation  soon 
changed.  It  was  found,  and  logically  found,  that  the  best  execu- 
tive or  administrntive  officers  of  a  great  railroad  corporation  were, 
in  the  main,  tho'-e  \v})n  hv  cHtirntton  and  experience  had  been  engfi- 
necrs  and  consequently  who,  and  who  only,  understood  fully  and 
thoroughly  the  character  of  the  things  which  the  railroad  execu- 
tive had  to  deal  with.  The  broad  questions  of  administration 
coming  before  every  administrative  railroad  man  and  involving 
constantly,  and  many  times  in  a  thoroughly  technical  way,  matters 
of  an  eng^'neering  character,  can  be  satisfactorily  settled  so  as  to 
give  to  the  corporation  the  highest  efficiency  by  those  only  who 
are  competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  sudi  questions.  The  func^ 
tioos  performed  by  every  railroad  corporation  are  largely  of  an 
engineering  character  and  there  is  scarcely  any  question,  even  of 
a  rate  charge,  which  does  not  come  bade  directly  upon  the  engi- 
neering economics  of  ooostruction  and  operation.  In  other  words, 
the  most  dioroughly  commercial  matters  which  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  officers  of  a  railroad  corporation  cannot  be  efficiently 
administered  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  engineering 
elements  on  which  they  are  in  the  last  instance  based 

Precisely  the  same  observations  can  be  made  with  equal  force 
regarding-  all  branches  of  manufacturing,  and  they  are  of  especial 
force  in  connection  with  the  great  industrial  corporations  of  the 
cnnntn-.  nil  of  which  in\nhe  the  administration  of  business  inter- 
ests deiicnding  for  their  efficiency,  economy  and  success  ujxjn 
greatly  varied  applications  of  engineering.  Those  applications  in- 
clude the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  fvnver  plants, 
a  great  variety  of  structures,  applications  of  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  conserve 
such  interests  without  technical  knowledge  and  extended  technical 
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tatpesitnot.  While  the  actual  doing  of  these  things  in  every  great 
cofporate  enterprise  is  intrusted  to  technical  specialists,  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  administrative  or  executive  officer  of  such  a  corporate 
organization  can  best  conserve  or  administer  the  interests  intrusted 
to  him  by  virtue  of  his  position  without  possessing  the  educational 
training  and,  frequently  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  experience 
acquired  by  engineers,  While  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  man  to  be  personally  familiar  with  all  the  technical  details 
of  any  one  of  these  various  corporate  industries,  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  be  best  qualiiied  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  executive  position  dealing  with  such  tech- 
nical interests  without  a  fair  knowledge  of,  and  familiarity  with, 
the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  them,  so  as  to  know  con- 
fidently what  to  require  of  the  divisions  or  departflients  of  the  field 
of  activity  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Some  of  the  most  signal 
failures  m  these  corporate  operations  have  resulted  from  the  lade 
of  essential  knowledge  on  the  part  of  administrative  officers,  just 
as  tfie  extended  development  and  phenomenal  growth  of  the  most 
successful  of  them  have  been  stimulated  and  directed  by  those  who 
have  had  the  requisite  educational  training  and  experience  to  direct 
and  control  intelligently  and  effectively  the  resources  available  for 
their  purposes. 

The  study  of  engineering  opens  to  those  who  pursue  it  the 

widest  fields  of  indu-^trv  and  enterprise  known  to  the  modern  world, 
and  thnt  study  will  never  attain  its  fnll  productiveness  until  it  is 
so  put  before  the  young  men  of  the  present  time  as  to  make  clear 
the  prominent  features  of  its  usefulness.  It  may  be  thought  that 
too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  application  of  engineering 
study,  but  it  is  done  only  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  imporiaiu  lunctions  of  engineering  education, 
the  value  of  which  has  not  yet  been  realized  to  any  sensible  extent 
even  by  those  who  are  most  active  in  promoting  that  field  of  edu- 
cational work. 

The  qualifications  demanded  of  engineers  in  alt  the  extended 
fields  of  engineering  wofic  are  vastly  more  complicaled  than  in 
the  early  days  of  those  engineers  who  have  not  yet  reached  even 
middle  life.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  a  dvtl  engineer,  a  me- 
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chanlcal  engineer,  an  electrical  engineer,  or  a  mining  engineer  and 

a  metallurgist  should  possess  just  that  anHiunt  of  technical  knowl- 
edge which  will  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  any  position 
which  he  may  hold,  purely  as  an  engineer.  He  has,  or  may  become 

not  only  an  expert  technical  man,  but  also  the  controlling  person- 
ality in  many  wide  fields  of  professional  work  in  which  it  is  not 
only  his  duty  to  direct  purely  professional  operations,  but  also  to 
conserve  varied  interests  dei>ending"  upon  those  operations  in  such 
a  manner  as  lo  seaire  the  efficiency  and  success  of  an  organization. 
In  the  discharge  o£  these  general  or  administrative  duties,  he  loses 
in  no  sense  his  professional  character,  but  he  rather  preserves  it  in 
a  liigiicr  caj>acity  and  adds  to  it  ceriaui  broad  qualilications  which 
can  be  best  developed  through  his  liberal  education.  It  has  become, 
therefore,  almost  or  quite  imperative  that  his  educational  training 
purely  as  an  engineer  should  be  preceded  by  the  prior  training  of 
a  college  education.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  as  done  at  Columbia 
University,  to  encourage  a  course  of  study  for  engineers  extending 
over  a  period  of  six  years.  This  period,  although  one  of  true  con- 
tinuity of  study,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  spent  in  the  college,  and 
the  other  in  tiie  engineering  school.  Obviously,  no  such  course 
should  fail  to  cover  Uie  most  advanced  technical  work  found  in 
the  best  four  years'  course  of  engineering  study;  and  in  fact,  it 
does  much  more.  It  gives  the  mental  work  of  the  student  dis- 
tinctly better  form  and  quality  by  taking  up  in  the  first  part  of 
the  six  year  period  those  general  educational  subjects  which  have 
frequently  been  called  the  "  humanities,"  leaving  for  the  last  three 
years,  the  advanced  technical  work  requiring  more  intense  thougfht 
and  api  lu  ation  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is  a  training  which  subsequetitly  enables  tne  young  man 
to  avail  himself  much  more  effectively  of  his  Lechnical  work  and 
consequently  to  enhance  the  cttectiveness  of  his  nnal  educational 
qualifications  as  a  yoimg  engineer.  This  is  true  not  only  of  purely 
analytical  or  rational  treatment  of  engineering  subjects,  but  also 
of  tiieir  practical  applications  to  actual  engineering  work  so  far 
as  that  can  be  undertaken  in  a  professional  school. 

It  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  both  the  four  and  six 
year  courses  bf  engineering  study  at  Columbia  University,  identical 
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in  all  technical  subjects,  not  only  to  reqtiire  thorough  woric  in  engi- 
neering theory  or  analysis,  in  other  words,  to  secure  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  engineering 
or  engineering  science,  but  coordinately  with  that  analytical  work 
constantly  to  make  applications  of  analysis  to  precisely  such  engi- 
neering designs  and  constructions  as  occur  in  the  office  of  the  prac- 
ticing engineer.  There  i'^  nn  test  of  knowledge  so  excellent  or  so 
interesting,  or  so  accuraif-  in  its  indications,  as  that  found  in  its 
application  t  .  actual  work.  The  develujjinent  and  application  of 
engineering  theory  is  carried  on  chietly.  and  nearly  continuously, 
over  the  last  three  years  of  engineering  si.i  Iv. 

New  York  City  is  the  greatest  engineemig  center  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  other  place  at  the  present  time  in  which  so  much  large 
engineering  work  of  varied  character  is  being  designed  and  exe- 
cuted, including  the  building  of  water  supplies,  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  lines  of  municipal  transportation,  developments  of 
steam  and  dectrical  power,  tunnels,  water  f rtmt  constructions,  and 
practically  every  field  of  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, dvtl  engineerii^,  metalhirgical  and  chemical  engineering. 
These  conditions  afford  to  the  student  unprecedented  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  diese  great  operations  in  their  actual  design  and 
development 

There  is  again  another  field  of  attractive  activity  which  can 
best  be  entered  through  engineering  study,  and  that  is  the  wide 
field  of  municipal  public  works.  This  includes  both  the  design  and 
construction  of  all  classes  of  public  works,  such  as  wnter  works, 
bridges,  roads  and  pavements,  elect ru  power  development,  electric 
hghting,  harlx)rs  nnd  docks,  and  othi  r  -imilar  works,  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  ilu^se  divisitjiis  or  departments  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment whose  jurisdictions  include  the  various  public  works  of 
large  cities.  There  is  no  class  of  municipal  officers  who  have  given 
more  satisfactory  administration  of  these  various  public  affairs 
than  the  commissions  or  commissioners  who  have  been  prepared 
for  these  public  functions  by  engineering  training  and  experience. 
The  executive  or  administrative  man  is  always  sought  whatever 
may  be  his  calling.  His  capacities  malce  him  a  marked  man  and 
the  engineering  profession  has  a  full  share  of  such  leaders.  When- 
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ever  these  men  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  public  works,  depart- 
ments or  commissions,  they  ha\e  rarely  failed  to  leave  creditable 
records  behind  them.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  on  one 
occasion  the  late  Hon.  Carl  Schnn  dwelt  upon  it  widi  nmlKd 
emphasis  in  an  address  which  he  made  in  Baltimore.  The  engi- 
neer is  not  by  educational  training  a  politician;  on  the  contrary, 
his  whole  habit  of  thought  and  work  b  to  reach  effective  and  honest 
results  through  which  his  purposes  may  be  most  efficiently  aocom- 
plidiedy  and  that  constitutes  an  excellent  qualification  for  public 
service. 

These  official  services  which  gain  their  marked  efficiency  chiefly 
through  the  training  acquired  by  engineering  study  have  developed 
largely  during  the  past  decade.  In  fact,  within  the  past  two  years 
eqgineers  engaged  in  connection  with  municipal  public  works  have 
been  appointed  to  hiph  administrative  positions  in  such  pfreat  centers 
of  hn?ine-<;  and  intelligence  as  Boston,  New  York,  I 'hiladelphia, 
SpnnLftield,  Mass.,  and  in  a  number  of  otlicr  kr.fc^c  cities  of  the 
cininiry.  It  is  a  field  of  honor  and  ust- fulness  to  which  every 
engineer  engaged  in  public  works  may  pr r>{)erly  aspire,  and  no  can- 
didate for  such  an  office  can  possess  nny  more  effective  qualifica- 
tion than  that  which  he  derives  from  an  engineering  education. 

The  inliuenct  of  the  study  of  ciigineering,  therefore,  is  seen 
to  reach  far  out  in  many  directions  which  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  oonmmnity,  not  only  along  purely  technical  lines,  but  also 
in  a  large  number  of  great  industrial  fidds  and  in  tiie  public  serv> 
ice  of  the  country. 

WiLUAM  H.  Burr 
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THE  FINANaAL  STATUS  OF  THE  PROFESSOR 

IT  is  now  generally  understood  and  at  least  partially  a^predated 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing is  endeavoring  to  justify  its  broad  title  in  more  ways  than  by 
its  admirable  provision  of  such  retiring  and  disability  pensions  as 
are  already  heinj^  paid  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  university 
and  college  ])rQfessors  and  officers  and  their  widows,  at  in  annual 
cost  (  t  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  sixty 
institutions  that  have  so  far  been  admitted  to  the  financial  benefits 
of  the  Foundation  have  been  selected  by  a  process  which  promises 
the  most  thorough  inquiry  and  report  that  our  system  of  higher 
educaiion  has  ever  known. 

Since  some  attention  has  already  been  devoted  in  the  Qvastebly 
(March,  1908,  page  206)  to  the  Foundation's  two  annual  reports 
and  to  its  bulletin  concerning  State  mstitutions,  some  comment  may 
not  be  out  of  place  amceming  its  "Bulletin  number  two— The 
financial  status  of  the  professor  in  America  and  in  Germany/' 
dated  May,  1908,  a  document  that  is  indispensable  for  eveiy  stu- 
dent of  American  education,  as  well  as  a  source  of  new  and  valuable 
information  for  the  public 

In  the  preface.  President  Pritchett  frankly  demands  better 
salaries  for  the  teachers  in  our  higher  institutions  and  explains 
how  the  Foundation  has  supplied  the  lack  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  inadequate  compensation  by  obtaining  data 
directly  from  the  institutions  thcm«;clve>.  This  resulted  in  an  invol- 
untary classification  of  the  ai)proximately  one  thousand  institutions 
bearing  the  name  uni\ersity  or  collce^e  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  rejection  of  nearly  one-half  as  unw^rtiiy  of  the  name, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  one  hundred  institutions  which  expend 
the  largest  amount  aiuujally  for  instruction.  Twothirds  of  our 
degree-t:rantiiig  iii>titutions  expend  less  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  for  instruction,  hut  one  hundred  and  three  report  an 
annual  expenditure  of  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  These 
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•re^  tlierefofc,  taken  as  typical  of  American  higher  education,  and 
their  total  annual  income  and  annual  appropriation  for  instruction, 
the  average  salaries  of  their  various  grades  of  instructors  and  the 
average  age  of  entrance  to  these  grades,  their  number  of  students 
and  instructors  and  the  ratio  between  them,  are  presented  in  ten 
pages  of  tables. 

Six  pages  of  tables  are  devoted  to  similar  information  concern* 
tng  fifty- four  smaller  institutions  which  the  Foundation  believes 
to  obtain  worthy  educational  results*  Many  of  tlie  institutions 
not  in  these  two  lists  the  Foundation  considers  umiecessary,  attri- 
buting their  existence  chiefly  to  misguided  local  or  denominational 
enthusiasm,  an  attitude  it  promises  to  jnstify  by  a  report  on  the 
present  cflncatif  nal  provisions  in  several  typical  States  as  these 
arc  related  to  the  real  needs. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  nineteen  universities  which 
expend  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  for  in- 
struction. Six  spend  more  than  hall  a  inilli'  n — Cornell  ($510,000), 
Yale  ($524,000),  Michigan  ($536,000),  Chicago  ($699,000), 
Harvard  ($841,000)^  and  Columbia  ($1,145,000).  Columbia  alone 
expends  annually  more  than  one  million  dollars  for  instruction. 

One-third  of  our  degree-granting  institutions  pay  their  full  pro- 
fessors an  average  salary  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Only  twenty  pay  an  average  of  three  thousand  dollars  or  over. 
The  average  for  a  full  professor  in  the  one  hundred  leading*  tnsti' 
tutions  mentioned  above  varies  from  $1,350  to  $4,788,  the  general 
average  being  about  $2,500.  Even  such  compensation  does  not 
reward  even  exceptional  ability  before  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
in  the  way  of  larger  prizes  there  are  only  five  institutions  (Penn- 
sylvania, Chicago,  Harvard,  Cornell  and  Columbia),  that  pay  any 
professor  more  than  $5,500.  Only  six  institutions  pay  an  average 
salary  of  more  than  S3. 500 — Toronto  and  Chicago  (each  $3,600), 
LelauW  Stanford  ($4,000),  Columbia  ($4,289),  Harvard  ($4,413), 
and  tiie  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  ($4,788).  The  average 
age  of  the  professors  receiving  these  salaries  is  in  Cohimbia  45.5 
years,  Stanford  45.8,  Chicago  46.6,  Harvard  51.6.  The  number 
of  professors  receiving  such  salaries  is  at  Stanford  27,  Chicago  65, 
Harvard  91,  Columbia  123.    Columbia  thus  has  the  disunction 
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of  paying  a  larger  sum  for  instruction,  to  more  and  to  younger 
professors  than  any  other  institution;  its  average  salary  being  sec- 
ond only  to  that  paid  by  Harvard  to  a  considerably  smaller  number 
of  considerably  older  men.  Even  these  highest  average  salaries, 
however,  are  less  than  the  Income  of  the  better  type  of  lawyer, 
physician,  or  engineer,  and  the  possible  maxima  of  the  latter  are 
far  greater.  The  tyincal  professor  must  expect  an  income  less 
than  that  of  a  fairly  successful  commercial  traveler.  All  other 
instructors  fare  worse. 

Although  the  salaries  listed  have  some  correspondence  to  local 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living,  no  one  can  disagree  with  the  Foun- 
dation's conclusion  that  in  most  in=;tanrcs  the  salaries  even  of  full 
professors  do  not  make  possible  any  approach  to  physical  comfort 
or  to  freedom  from  financial  anxiety.  The  |)ro  lessor's  inevitable 
endeavor  to  add  to  his  income  by  outside  employment  is  obviously 
a  hindrance  to  both  scholarship  and  research.  Even  such  additional 
income  is  seldom  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  if  we 
may  trust  the  averages  of  a  recent  writer  m  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
At  least  two  remediable  causes  for  the  present  low  salaries  are 
the  excessive  number  of  professors  consequent  upon  the  tendency 
to  multiply  colleges  and  to  expand  curricula  without  r^rd  to 
thoroughness,  and  the  valuation  on  the  part  of  many  institutions 
of  material  equipment  over  educational  efiicienqr.  Public  attention 
is  already  aroused  upon  the  latter  point,  if  one  may  judge  from 
recent  caustic  comment  by  the  New  York  Tribune  on  "the  'uni* 
versity'  which,  while  building  a  gymnasium  with  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  raised  by  mortgaging  its  campus,  pays  its  full 
professors  an  average  yearly  salary  of  $i,8o6  and  employs  only 
one  instructor  for  every  twenty  undergraduates." 

Tlie  section  of  the  bulletin  on  the  "  Proportion  of  teachers  to 
students  in  relation  to  educational  ePRriency  "  is  confcs^c'lI\-  frinlty 
in  its  inability  tn  eliminate  the  probable  error  in  compuiaiion  iue 
to  part-time  teaciiers  and  students.  If  attendance  continues  t  >  l>o 
considered  as  one  measure  of  an  institute  u  s  usefulness,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Foundation  may  devise  a  ^laiiJarduation  for  refjis- 
tratmu,  so  that  some  institutions  may  no  longer  consist  chiefly  of 
classes  of  stud^ts  which  other  institutions  consider  too  irregular 
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to  tndude  in  tfatir  totals.  In  spite  of  such  present  difficulties  in 
comparison,  however,  the  Foundation  is  probably  safe  in  conclud- 
ing that  some  of  our  institutions  have  five  times  as  many  students 
per  instructor  as  others,  and  that  a  general  investigation  of  the 
relations  of  staff,  students  and  curriculum  is  much  needed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Foundation's  tables  for  undergraduate  colleges  and  non- 
professional graduate  schools,  Johns  Hopkins  has  one  instructor 
to  four  students.  Harvard  one  to  eight,  Columbia,  Cornell  and 
Leland  Stanford  one  to  ten,  Michigan  one  to  fourteen,  and  Chicago 
one  to  eighteen.  The  average  is  one  to  eleven.  In  general,  institu- 
tions seem  to  find  it  much  easier  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
courses  and  instructors  rather  than  the  quality  of  instruction  as 
measured  by  higher  s.ilaries.  In  place  of  such  increases  in  staff 
and  in  program  of  sludif^^  the  Foundation  recommends  a  coopera- 
tion between  universities  similar  to  the  Yale-Columbia  Courses  in 
Prep.iraiion  for  Foreig-n  Service.  Pending  a  fuller  statement  relat- 
ing to  the  scholarly  status  of  the  professor,  the  Foundation  esti- 
mates fifteen  students  as  a  fair  minimum  for  an  undergraduate, 
and  eight  for  a  graduate  dass.  It  feels  that  a  ^fesaor  ^ould 
not  be  called  upon  for  more  than  twelve  hours  weekly  lecturing 
in  a  university,  or  more  than  fifteen  in  a  college. 

The  final  three-fifths  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  "The  finan- 
cial status  of  the  university  professor  in  Germany,"  much  detail 
being  devoted  to  university  organization  and  government  salary 
schedules  as  they  vary  among  the  different  German  States.  In 
general  the  German  university  professor  finds  a  wider  scale  and 
a  greater  possibility  of  financial  reward,  but  under  more  difficult 
requirements  of  training  and  scholarship.  He  must  study  until 
he  is  thirty,  study  and  teach  as  a  Dosent  from  then  until  thirty- 
six  on  less  than  two  hundre<l  dollars  a  year,  teach  for  five  more 
years  as  an  associate  professor,  and  at  about  forty-one  may  become 
full  professor  with  a  mo<lerate  salary,  which  will  usually  be  paid 
throuf^hout  his  life.  The  total  prnfe«;sional  income  may  also  include 
si)etial  allowance  and  perotiisites,  iiinl  student  fees  in  such  variation 
that  auine  professors  may  receive  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
their  colleagues  on  the  same  facully.  The  actual  variation  is  from 
one  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  three  receiving  more  than  the  latter 
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amount.  The  average  salary,  however,  is  bat  $2,80O,  the  most 
frequent  between  $i,6oo  and  $2,000.  The  avefage  income  of  the 
German  associate  professor  is  $1,300,  the  average  in  the  one  hun- 
dred American  institutions  considered  is  $1,900.  Except,  then, 
for  its  provision  for  the  very  exceptional  man,  it  is  difficult  to  agjee 
with  the  Foundation's  implied  preference  for  tlie  certainly  more 
compHcated  and  less  dignified  German  salarv  and  pension  system, 
— it  is  in  growing  disfavor,  if  one  may  judge  from  Frank  Eulen- 
burg's  recent  volume,  "  Der  akadcmische  Nachunchs''  Nor  arc 
the  German  provisions  for  retirement  and  pensioning,  on  the  whole, 
mure  liberal  than  those  of  the  Foundation.  Gci  in.-m  professors  on 
retirement  are  likely  to  receive  full  salaries  for  hie.  but  the  maxi- 
mum direct  salary  is  usually  less  than  half  of  the  $3,500,  which 
is  possible  at  Berlin  witii  tiie  special  approval  of  the  King.  Even 
this  very  special  exception  is  below  the  Foundation's  maximum 
retiring  allowance  of  $4,ooa  The  German  system  allows  a  pro* 
lessor's  widow  one-fourth  of  her  husband's  last  salary,  the  Foun- 
dation about  one-diird.  In  Germany  each  diild  has  also,  until  its 
majority,  one-fifth  of  a  widow's  allowance,  or  three-tenths  in  case 
of  her  death,  that  is,  from  $75  to  $1 15  annually,  in  the  average  case. 

Since  the  collection  of  the  statistics  for  this  Bulletin,  several  of 
the  institutions  which  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Foundation  have  applied  funds  previously  claimed  by  their  own 
retiring  system  to  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  since  the  appearance 
of  the  bulletin  several  other  institutions — notably  the  University 
of  Chicago — have  increased  their  salaries  appreciably. 

Clyde  Fubst 
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ALONZO  BRAYTON  BALL,  M.D. 

DR.  ALONZO  iilvAYTON  BALL,  of  New  York,  who  died 
on  tlie  twenty-sixth  of  October,  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
was  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  and  teachers  of  chntcal  medi- 
cine in  the  city.  His  illness  was  brief,  as  he  would  have  wished  it 
to  be,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  apoplexy. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1840. 
His  preliminary  education  was  received  at  Phillips  Academy,  And- 
over,  at  which  school  he  prepared  for  Yale.  At  Yale  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  i86a  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  1863.  His  medical  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  for  a  time  as  medical  cadet 
in  the  northern  army.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  served 
as  interne  on  tlie  house  staff  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  from  1863 
to  1865.  Five  years  later  he  was  made  n  lecturer  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  m  tiiat  capacity  he  served  for 
six  years.  During  the  years  of  his  maturity,  hi*^  «?ervices  as  attend- 
ing physician  were  gratefully  accepted  by  numerous  hospitals.  For 
sixteen  years  lie  served  in  this  capacity  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
for  several  years  he  had  a  similar  connection  with  the  General 
Mc:norial  and  vviLli  Bcllevue  Hospital,  and  for  seventeen  years 
he  was  one  of  the  attending  physicians  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
It  was  during  his  prolonged  service  in  this  last  hospital  that  his 
clinical  lectures  attracted  so  many  of  the  students  of  our  medical 
school.  At  this  time  he  was  made  professor  of  dinical  medicine 
by  the  University,  and  on  his  retirement  frcxn  active  work  in  the 
hosiMtal  wards  in  190$  he  was  appointed  professor  emeritus  by 
the  University  and  consultii^  physician  by  the  hospital 

His  aid  was  often  sought  by  his  hospital  colleagues  in  their 
obscure  cases,  as  well  as  by  many  another  doctor  in  this  and  other 
cities,  under  similar  circumstances.   It  was  characteristic  of  him 
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that  his  opininn,  which  was  enpferly  sougfht  iind  generally  controll- 
ing, was  rendered  with  a  degree  of  modesty  and  deference  to 
others,  which  is  quite  unusual  in  a  man  of  such  wide  experience 
and  sucli  g^cneral  knowledge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  most 
important  medical  societies  of  the  city  and  also  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Physicians,  a  scientific  society  made  up  of  about 
a  hundred  picked  men  from  the  entire  continent.  His  medical 
writings  were  cliaracterized  by  scientific  accuracy  and  breadth  of 
experience,  as  well  as  by  a  purity  of  diction  which  is  imforttmately 
unusual  among  literary  doctors.  He  kq»t  himself  well  informed  on 
the  sdentific  methods  of  the  day,  and  as  a  physician  he  was  among 
the  very  best  of  his  time.  His  life  in  his  profession  was  a  busy 
one  of  great  activity,  and  in  it  he  had  great  satisfactiim;  but 
his  keenest  enjoyment  was  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  library, 
in  which  most  of  the  leisure  hours  of  his  latter  years  were  passed. 
He  was  a  very  general  though  a  discriminating  reader  in  medicine 
and  in  general  literature,  and  his  contributions  to  medical  science 
were  of  a  high  order.  At  difTereiit  times  he  had  traveled  cxten- 
rively  in  Europe  and  on  this  continent  Of  sound  judgment,  of 
ripe  scholaf^hif),  an  honest,  kindly  gentlenuin,  lie  has  no  successor 
in  the  coniidence  of  his  patients  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

George  L.  Peabody 
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THE  NEW  TRUSTEES 

THE  Rt.  Rev.  David  iiun.Hu  ll  Greer.  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia,  March  20, 1844.  was  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1862,  from  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Seminary  at  Gafflbitf,  CHiio,  in  1866,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector,  successively,  of  Trinity 
Church,  Covington,  Kentucky,  Grace  Church,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  of  St  Bartiiolomew's, ,  New  Yoric  Having  declined 
three  other  bishoprics,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Bishop-Coadjutor 
of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  dected  in  1903, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Potter  in  1908  he  became  Bishop. 

The  ministry  of  Bishop  Greer  has  been  characterized  throughout 
by  a  clear-sighted  perception  of  the  peculiar  work  to  be  done  by 
the  church  in  cities,  and  hy  originality  and  resourcefulness  in 
effecting  such  work.  Under  his  rectorship,  the  history  of  St. 
Rartholomew's  in  New  York  was  a  record  of  notable  achievement; 
and  as  Bishop-Coadjutor  he  showed  the  same  comprehensive  fore- 
sight and  initiative  power,  especially  in  providing  for  the  up- 
buildi!i£^^  ut  the  Bronx.  He  is,  as  well,  a  direct  and  forceful 
prearlicr  and  the  author  of  several  books  of  note.  Washington  and 
Jetterson  College  has  honored  him  wiih  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
Brown.  Kcnyon  College,  and  the  University  of  the  South  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  Columbia  University  with  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 


The  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  England  in 
1866.  Coming  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  the  South  in  1891,  and  began  his  work  in  the 
nunistry  in  Rediield,  California.  He  accepted  the  chair  of  dog- 
matic theobgy  in  the  University  of  the  South  in  1893,  became 
rector  of  St  John's  Church,  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania,  in  1896, 
of  Christ's  Church,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1898,  vicar  of  St. 
Agnes  Chapel,  New  York,  in  1905,  aissistant  rector  of  Trinity 
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Church  in  1904,  and  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  '48C, 
as  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  1908.  The  bishopric  of  Harris- 
burg,  tendered  him  in  1904,  was  declined.   He  received  the  degree 

of  S.T.D.  from  Columbia  University  in  1906,  and  that  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  the  South  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Manning 
enters  upon  his  duties  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church  quah'fied  by 
natural  gifts  and  extended  experience.  The  splendid  traditions  of 
the  parish,  are,  under  his  leadership,  assured  of  continuance  and 
expansion. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

The  fall  enrolment  of  the  University  shows  a  highly  gratifying 
increase  in  all  <1epartinents.  a  gain  that  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  face  of  the  existing  economic  ckprc>sion.  As  will  be  seen  Irom  the 
The  Fall        table  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue,  th«  total  regis- 

■ifiitntlM  tration,  indtisive  of  the  summer  session,  and  mak- 
ing  due  allowance  for  summer  students  who  returned  for  work  this 
fall — of  whom  there  were  no  less  than  383 — amounted  to  5,655  on 
November  7,  an  increase  of  five  hundred  over  the  enrolment  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1907.  The  number  of  students  in  actual  resi- 
dence at  the  time  of  going  to  press  is  4,540.  as  agamst  4,100  last 
November,  and  the  prospects  are  tiiat  the  grand  total  of  regular  stu- 
dents, i>  excluding  those  registered  in  extensi(M  teacliing  but 
including  the  Z908  summer  session,  will  almost  reach  the  six  thousand 
marie  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  may  also  be  noted  in  passmg 
that  the  grand  total  for  this  fall  exceeds  that  of  two  years  ago  by  over 
one  thousand  students,  a  gain  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  per  cent, 
in  that  brief  interval. 

P.(>th  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  show  a  substantial  increase 
over  last  year's  figures,  each  entering  class  being  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  Much  favorable  comment  has  been  made 
on  the  quality  of  the  Freshman  class  in  ColumlMa  College,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  College  >s  yearly  attraetmg  more  and 
more  men  from  outside  of  Greater  New  York,  and  that  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  geographical  distribution  is  reflected  in  the  growing 
delegation  of  College  men  in  the  residence  halls.  The  dormitories,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  another  page,  are  practically  filled  this 
year,  and  the  erection  ol  a  third  liali  of  residence  has  become  a  need 
sooner  than  even  the  most  optimistic  anticipated.  The  non-professional 
graduate  schools  of  political  science,  plUlosophy,  and  pure  science, 
taken  as  a  whole,  continue  to  diare  in  die  general  growdi  of  the 
University,  although  the  faculty  of  philosophy  has  experienced  a 
slight  loss,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  establishment  this  fall  of  free  courses 
for  teachers  by  the  Collej^r  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  professional  schools,  without  a  single  exception,  have  made 
cncuuraging  gains  in  attendance,  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
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and  Qiemistry  baling  recorded  the  largest  increase  in  actual  num- 
ber of  sti.dt nts.  namely  one  of  ninety-two,  whereas  the  largest  per- 
centage  gain  has  been  registered  by  the  School  of  Law,  namely  one  of 
almost  thirty  per  cent. :  the  entering  class  in  tlie  edical  School  shows 
a  growth  of  no  less  than  forty  per  cent.  The  inertia  existing  in  the 
two  schools  last  mentioned  owing  to  increased  standards  for  admission 
and  advancement,  and  in  tbe  case  of  the  Medical  Scbool  also  to  in- 
creased tuition-fees,  bas  apparently  been  overcome  so  far  as  the  en- 
robnent  it  concerned,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  attendance  on  both 
of  these  schools  restored  to  the  high  level  of  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
Their  teaching  cffinVncy  is  surely  on  a  higher  level,  and  it  can  only 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  find  men  in  increa«ing  numbers  availing 
themselves  of  the  splendid  opportunities  fiimi-Iird  for  professional 
study  in  the  metropolis.  The  almost  phenomenal  growth  of  Teachers 
College  continues  without  interruption,  proving  condnsively  that  there 
is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  tiie  professional  courses  offered  by 
tins  department  of  the  University. 


Within  a  certain  not  too  intelligent  class  of  the  public  the  view 

prevails  that  the  physician  is  a  man  who  prostitutes  his  patient's  inter- 
est to  his  private  gain.  The  upholders  of  this  view  should  read  the 
The  Duties  of  the  address  given  to  the  students  of  the  Collegfe  of 
MedicAl  Profenioa  Physicians  and  Surgeons  by  Professor  Starr.  Fore- 
to  tb«  PvMic  most  among  the  duties  of  the  medical  profession 
to  the  public,  as  there  laid  down,  is  instruction  in  the  proper  methods 
of  preventuig  disease.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  not  simply 
to  be  cured,  but  to  be  kept  well.  This  devolves  upon  himself,  but  the 
physician  should  show  him  the  way.  The  public  should  know  how 
useful  is  the  work  of  health  ofltoers,  how  great  is  their  reqxmsibility, 
and  how  necessary  they  are  to  everv  community  in  preserving  health 
and  preventing  epidemics.  "  By  exerting  your  influence  in  spreading 
the  mtorniation  among  the  public;  in  making  clear  the  need  of  State 
supervision  and  aid  in  providing  proper  facilities  for  the  boards  of 
health  and  in  demanding  pure  water  supplies,  dean  mtllc  supplies, 
perfect  draim^  for  towns,  sanitary  inspection  of  tenements  and  sweat' 
shops  and  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  in  lodging  houses,  and  the 
separation  of  patients  suffering  from  infectious  and  contagious  disease, 
you  can  do  much  to  benefit  public  health." 

It  is  also  one  of  the  duties  of  the  physician  to  aid  in  securing  legis- 
lative enactment  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  occupation  and  for  the 
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amdiontioB  of  evfl  conditions  associated  with  bbor.  "TIw  laboring 
ciass  needs  our  interest,  our  knowledge  and  our  effort  in  securing 
that  adequate  protection  in  their  labor  which  is  afforded  them  abroad. 
You  are  the  men  to  inaugurate  this  work;  and  as  physicians  ynu  must 
eruide  the  public  sentiment  and  supply  the  necessary'  information  on 
which  the  needed  laws  must  be  based." 

Dr.  Starr's  address  is  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  altruistic  ideal 
of  the  medical  professioa,  which  has  been  characterised  as  "an  organ- 
ized agenqr  for  diminattng  disease  and  increasing  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race.  ...  an  army  fighting  for  the  fmUie  weal."  In  no  voca- 
tion is  the  ideal  more  of  a  reality. 


The  recent  visit  of  leading  educators  of  the  South  to  the  University 
again  ci^Hs  attention  to  the  great  educritional  awakening  now  in  prog- 
res?  m  that  section.  Only  twice  in  the  history  of  our  country  have 
SooUitiB  Mnfitffn  there  l)een  c^reat  awakenings  of  i>opular  enthusiasm 
at  CWialla  conccrnnig  education  affecting  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  our  nation.  One  of  these  was  in  fhe  third  and  fourth 
decade  of  die  nineteenth  century,  centering  in  New  Eo^\aad,  and 
calledy  from  its  chief  exponent,  the  Horace  Mann  movement  A  sec- 
ond one  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  is 
largely  confinerl  to  the  southern  States.  The  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  recent  movement  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  former  one, 
and,  as  in  the  earlier  one,  the  moving  force  is  from  within  the  people 
themselves.  Both  aimed  primarily  to  build  up  a  more  efficient  common 
sdwol  system,  whose  chief  support  should  be  local  taxation— whose 
chief  ahn  should  be  a  practical  education  fitted  to  the  times,  and  one 
in  which  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  for  all  children  in  tiie 
community  should  be  embodied.  Both  aimed  to  establish  a  system  of 
p!ih!;c  high  schools  to  replace  a  system  of  private  academies,  adequate 
iii<Mi>;li  in  number,  but  not  in  efficiciir\.  As  means  to  these  reforms 
at  present,  as  in  the  past,  two  great  ucetis  exist :  one  that  of  adequate 
financial  support,  the  other  that  of  competent  teadiers.  The  rapid 
increase  in  general  taxation  for  educational  purposes  in  all  die  soiMh- 
cm  States,  together  with  a  growing  willingness  to  assume  heavy 
bnidens  of  local  taxation,  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  south  are 
aohring  tiie  first  problem.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  second  problem  that 
thes<°'  regions  are  looking  to  the  north  for  help  and  it  is  here  where 
the  north  can  help  most. 

One  way  in  which  our  own  institution  is  contributing  can  be  seen 
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by  reference  to  various  established  sununarics  of  students.  As  indi> 
cated  in  the  Sq)tember  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  attendance  in  the 

last  summer  session  from  the  South  Athntic  States  was  185  as  com- 
pared with  75  in  1904,  and  from  the  South  Central  States  63  as  against 
13  in  1905,  Tn  the  University  at  large,  exchisive  of  the  summer 
session,  the  attendance  from  the  southern  States  in  the  last  academic 
year  amounted  to  258  students,  of  whom  30  came  from  Georgia,  27 
from  North  Carolina,  and  33  from  Texas.  The  influenoe  of  Teachers 
College  on  die  south  is  most  strOdngly  shown  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  appointments  made  from  the  student  body  to  that  section. 
This  has  gjowTi  from  8  per  cent,  in  T900  to  14  per  cent,  in  1908  of 
the  total  appointments  made  from  the  Collie*  representing  an  absolute 
increase  from  m  to  76. 

Hence  it  was  highly  appropriate  that  the  recent  visit  of  the  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  of  the  southern  States  should  begin 
its  educational  pilgrimage  to  the  north  with  a  visit  to  Columbia.  Last 
April  at  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Soudiem  Educational 
Conference,  which  so  many  members  of  our  own  staff  have  from  time 
to  time  attended  as  guests,  the  Southern  Educational  Board  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  southern  superititcnrlents  to  visit  the  leading  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  north  ititcrcsicd  in  this  great  social  move- 
ment. iYactically  the  entire  first  day  of  this  pilgrimage  (Monday, 
October  12)  was  spent  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  in  Teadiers 
G^^.  At  the  noon  hour  a  public  session  was  held  in  tfie  Horace 
Mann  auditorium,  whidi  was  attended  by  the  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  of  all  the  southern  States  with  the  exception  of  Virginia 
and  Oklahoma.  Tlie  addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion  bore  witness 
to  the  constant  and  close  contact  that  exists  between  those  engaged 
in  this  work  and  the  professional  school  of  education  of  the  University. 
Time  will  show,  if  it  is  not  already  evident,  that  the  needs  of  the 
teachers  in  this  particular  field  are  forcing  the  professional  school  to 
modify  its  work  in  the  direction  of  greater  practicality,  and  thus 
the  more  intimate  relationship  of  the  University  to  the  practical  life 
of  society  is  benefiting  the  social  advancement  of  the  community  as 
well  as  the  specific  work  of  the  University. 


The  distribution,  by  location,  of  the  graduates  and  of  the  present 
students  of  the  School  of  Architecture  otiers  a  number  of  points  of 
intereit  Between  five  and  six  hundred  students  have  been  registered 
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n*  Sdtotl  of    in  Uie  School  since  its  first  openii^  in  1881 :  of 
ARMtactnra      these  the  School  address-book  contains  the  names 

of  405.  Many  of  the  remainder  were  in  the  Srhonl  Ics?  thnn  one 
year,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  track  of  their  movements; 
some  have  died,  and  many  others  have  failed  to  keep  the  School  in- 
lornicd  of  their  addresses.  As  was  to  be  expected,  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  settled  in  New  York  city,  even  though  coming  originally 
from  other  States.  Three  hundred  are  located  in  New  York,  25  m 
New  Jersey,  9  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  8  in  Pennsylvania,  5  in  Illinois, 
4  each  in  California  and  Connecticut,  3  eadi  in  Maryland,  Wisconsin 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  2  each  in  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Cuba, 
and  one  each  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Indiana,  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Twenty-six  are  establbhed  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  only  6  in  New 
England.  There  are  also  ten  now  studying  m  France  and  one  in 
Italy. 

Of  118  students  r^stered  by  October  15,  sixty-one  came  from 
New  York,  6  from  New  Jersey,  5  each  from  Connecticut  and  Georgia, 
4  from  California,  3  each  from  Ohio,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  North 
Carolina,  2  each  from  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Cuba,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  one  each  from  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  Nova  Scotia  and  Japan.  That  is  to  say,  69  came 
from  the  middle  States  (mostly  from  New  York),  6  from  New  Eng> 
land,  12  from  the  south,  7  from  the  middle  west,  6  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  12  from  States  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies,  and  6 
from  foreign  countries.  Nearly  49  per  cent.,  therefore,  came  from 
outside  of  this  State,  and  15  per  cent,  from  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  registration  represents  23  States  and  4  foreign  countries. 

These  hgures,  dry  enough  m  themselves,  indicate  the  widenmg  licld 
from  which  this  School  is  drawing  its  students,  and  into  whldi  it  is 
carrying  the  name  and  reputation  of  the  University.  It  is  interestuig 
to  compare  the  lists  of  States  in  the  two  categories  of  students  and 
graduates.  From  nearly  every  State  in  which  there  are  one  or  more 
of  the  former  students,  there  are  registered  one  or  more  tmdergradu- 
atcs.  In  many  cases  the  connection  between  the  two  is  found  to  be 
direct :  the  one,  two  or  three  representatives  of  the  ScIkk)!  in  a  given 
Stale  having  become  volunteer  agents  to  whom  we  owe  the  coming 
of  students  from  tfiat  State.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the  fact  of  a 
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n^id  increase  in  late  years  of  students  from  the  southern  and  from 
the  Pacific  States,  and  from  foreign  ooontries. 


The  editors  of  the  Cohimbia  Spectator  arc  entitled  to  no  little 
credit  for  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  this  student 
joumal  during  th«  present  collie  year.   In  fact  tiiefa'  enterprise  in 

n«  ^liT-yf  publishing  r^larly  an  eight  page  dauly  vnttfmgajptr 
BftMu  is  a  unufoe  feat  in  oollcge  journalism,  and  with  tiiis 
comes  for  the  first  time  at  Columbia  a  serious  attempt  to  cover  fully 
the  manifold  and  diverse  activities  of  the  University.  The  large  stu- 
dent body  and  teaching  staff  of  a  great  university  naturally  forms  a 
coniniunitv  by  itself  whose  interests  vary  greatly  amongf  the  different 
scliools,  departments,  classes  and  individuals,  so  that  many  active  and 
loyal  members  of  the  university  are  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  daily 
happenmgs  of  tlieir  associates,  not  to  mention  matters  of  university 
administration  and  legislation  not  brought  to  their  attention  ofRcially. 
To  record  such  occurrences  in  a  university  is  a  function  of  the  student 
daily,  and  while  too  much  cannot  be  expected  of  undergfraduates  as 
newsgatherers  and  editors,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  too  often  they 
fall  short  of  even  a  reasonable  standard  and  fail  to  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities.  Such  a  charge  cannot  be  brought  against  the 
present  editorial  board  of  Spectator,  which  seems  at  least  to  ^>pre- 
ctate  die  wealth  of  mteresting  news  afforded  by  tiie  University  and  to 
attempt  to  cover  it  in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  manner,  with  the 
result  that  the  paper  as  never  before  has  commended  itsdf  to  faculty 
and  alumni.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  a  college  paper  should 
sacrifice  it<:  independence  as  the  voice  of  the  sttident  !>odv  anrl  not 
be  concerned  primarily  with  it«;  interests,  but  we  think  that  general 
approval  will  be  given  to  a  policy  whereby  a  Cohmibia  daily  news- 
paper reflects  the  larger  interests  of  the  University  in  addition  to  the 
Student  life  proper.  Just  as  die  professors  and  alumni  are  deeply 
interested  in  all  student  and  undergraduate  affairs,  so  we  bdievc  the 
students  are  equally  concerned  with  the  more  serious  events  in  the 
University's  life,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  led  to  think  that  tmder 
its  present  poItc>'  the  influence  of  Spertntor  is  botmd  to  increase.  And 
when  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  Columbia  activities  receive  scanty 
and  not  always  sympathetic  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  editors 
of  the  metropolitan  press,  the  mcreased  responsibility  of  the  student 
editors  is  quite  manifest   With  this  feeling  of  responsibility  it  is 
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also  pleasing  to  note  that  the  editors  appreciate  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing as  membership  in  the  Spectator  board  affords,  and  to  which  testi- 
mony could  be  given  by  many  aiumni  now  prominent  as  newspaper 
men,  editors  and  authors,  not  to  mentioii  those  in  other  professions, 
who  look  bade  to  their  SpeeMtor  eacperience  at  one  of  the  most 
profitable  a$  wcU  as  pleasant  of  the  extra-cnrricnlar  activities  of  their 
student  days. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  worthy  of  mention  that  this  spirit  of 
improvement  in  Coliimbia  journalism  has  extended  to  the  Columbia 
Monlhly  and  to  jester,  and  that  there  has  been  a  reorganization  of 
both  these  magazines,  whose  success  in  the  past  has  not  been  altogether 
uniform.  Recent  numbers  of  both,  howem,  indicate  that  as  in  the 
case  of  Spectator  student  editors  are  taking  their  responsibilities  more 
aeriooslj  and  that  a  bigfaer  plane  than  ever  will  be  attained. 


Recent  changes  in  the  management  of  lunch  rooms  in  various  parts 
of  the  University  show  a  growing-  interest  in  the  bxxiily  welfare  of  our 
Students  that  deserves  mention  alongside  improvements  in  spjritwal 
Londi.rooiii      and  intellectual  betterment    The  change  began 

lijiiiiBiMii  some  ycafs  ago  with  the  foanding  of  the  Faculty 
dab  and  with  the  consequent  control  by  the  faculty  of  its  own  food^ 
the  result  of  whicb  has  been  a  substantial  mcrease  m  genersl  comforL 
The  idea  has  now  extended  to  the  students,  and  this  year  some  impor- 
tant changes  have  taken  place  in  the  accommodation  of  ?tudents,  and 
others  arc  in  contemplation.  Two  especially  are  interesting  as  differ- 
ent phases  oi  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

At  the  Untverstty  commons  the  caterer  has  been  displaced  by  a 
cooperative  system.  A  capable  manager  at  a  definite  salary  has  charge 
of  the  luncb-poom  and  the  dinmg-room.  Food  of  good  quality  and 
abundant  quantity  is  served  entirely  Is  carte.  All  profit  over  the 
cost  of  food  and  the  nmning  expenses  is  returned  to  the  students  in 
the  form  of  rcdtired  items  in  the  menu  of  the  following  week.  About 
1,500  mcPih  art-  served  daily. 

At  Barnard  College  the  system  is  different.  A  simple,  sul^tantial, 
and  varied  hmch,  wholesome  both  in  quality  of  food  and  in  prepara- 
tkm,  is  provided  by  the  CoOege  on  the  tabic  tFMte  plan.  Milk  and 
cocoa  are  also  served  to  students  who  bring  their  own  lunches.  The 
price  of  the  regular  lunch,  fifteen  cents,  is  at  present,  with  an  average 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  food 
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and  nmnlnp^  expenses,  including  good  management  and  service.  The 
College,  therefore,  while  not  making  profit,  escapes  serious  loss ;  nor 
is  the  student,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any  sense  an  object  of  charity. 
Any  profit  arising  from  increased  patronage  would,  after  the  system 
u  once  toundly  established,  go  to  die  providing  of  better  equipment 
Of  the  redaction  of  the  price  of  the  lunch.  Furtherniore  die  arrange- 
ment is  much  more  attractive  dian  heretofore,  for  the  employnici^t  of 
student  waiters,  in  addition  to  a  small  but  efficient  regular  staff,  has 
done  awav  with  the  untidiness  and  crowding  of  the  hinch-room  counter 
rigime  before  in  vogue.  The  whole  system  is  managed  by  an  expert 
woman  in  the  employ  of  the  College.  Altogether  the  lunch  is  as 
wholesome  as  can  be  practically  served,  and  heretofore  no  such  lunch 
has  been  obtainable  at  Barnard  College  at  any  price. 

Both  the  ColnmtNa  and  the  Barnard  systems  are  the  outcome  of  a 
growing  conviction  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  icfc  the  University 
to  farm  out  so  important  a  matter  as  food  to  a  caterer,  who,  however 
high-minded  as  an  individual,  can  hardly  help  contemplating  the  matter 
chiefly  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  That  students  should  have 
laid  before  them  what  is,  within  practical  limits,  the  best  sort  of  bodily 
sustenance  is  hardly  less  sound  in  theory  than  that  the  Uidversity 
should  guard  against  any  abatement  of  its  inteUectual  vigor.  In 
addition  to  this  principle,  the  Barnard  plan  contemplates  the  value 
that  the  spectacle  of  wholesome  food  at  moderate  cost  should  have 
in  the  education  of  young  women.  In  the  present  state  of  popular 
interest  in  hut  ignorance  of,  the  subject  of  diet,  the  introduction  of 
such  a  scheme  into  a  college  has  an  especial  significance.  Young 
people  are  proverbially  not  wise  in  these  matters  and  many  of  them 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  become  so.  Both  as  a  principle  and  as 
an  object  lesson,  dien,  die  dianges  in  lunch^room  management  are 
worthy  of  siqiport  and  die  results  should  be  watched  widi  mtciesL 


Mr.  .Abraham  Flcxner's  interesting  little  volume.  "The  American 
Cdllcpr."  like  the  larger  work  of  Mr.  Birdseve,  pu!>lislied  a  year  ago, 
IS  ;i  stnkinpf  sign  of  the  times.  The  theme  i  f  Ix  ih  is  the  disintegra- 
"  Ti»«  Amfriy^tn  tion  of  the  American  college.  We  have  lost  all 
CoUtit'*  hope  of  securing  good  training  in  the  secondary 
schools,  Mr.  Flemer  says,  by  allowing  etudents  to  be  prepared  for 
admission  on  a  mass  of  unrelated  subjects.  We  have  lost  all  diances 
of  securing  good  traming  in  college,  by  allowing  students  to  receive 
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instruction  at  will  in  a  further  mass  of  unrelated  subjects,  by  confusing 
the  aims  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  study,  by  trying  to  teach  sev- 
eral kinds  of  students  at  the  same  time  znd  )n  the  same  way,  by  making 
college  instructors  of  young  doctors  who  are  interested  only  in  re- 
search, by  lowering  our  standards,  by  looking  rather  to  the  number 
of  onr  students  than  to  their  quality.  "The  tmportant  fhtng  is  to 
realise  tint  the  American  coU^  is  defidetit,  and  unnecessarily  defi* 
dent,  alike  in  earnestness  and  in  pedagogical  intelligence;  tfiat  in  con- 
sequence our  college  students  are,  and,  for  the  most  part,  emerge, 
flighty,  superficial  and  immature,  lacktn^.  as  a  class,  concentration, 
seriousness,  and  thoroughness."  Mr.  Flcxner's  prescriptions  tor  cure 
are  less  convincing  than  his  diagnosis  of  conditions;  but  the  hopeful 
side  of  the  matter  is  that  these  chaises,  pessimistic  and  radical  as  they 
are,  are  not  the  ideas  of  an  isolated  reformer,  but  the  conunonplace 
of  present-day  opinion  in  ooll^  circles  tfiroughont  the  country.  In 
almost  every  institution  there  is  an  active  minority — sometimes  a 
majority— of  professors  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  many  or  all  of  the  respects  mentioned.  The  question  really 
i<;  not  whether  there  should  be  radical  changes  in  the  American  college, 
but  what  these  changes  should  be. 


Ten  years  ago  our  endowed  universities  and  colleges  taught  more 
students  tfian  our  State  universities.  Recent  statistics  show  that  this 
relaticm  is  now  reversed,  that  for  twenty  years  the  State  institutions 

UalYersity  have  g^own  twice  as  rapidly  a;?  the  others,  and  that 
PopuUriMtion  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  now  have  lialf  many 
more  collegians  in  proportion  to  their  population  as  do  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  The  situation  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  free 
or  nominal  tuition  in  tiie  State  institutions ;  for  tfie  proportion  of  stu- 
dents  who  txnrow  or  do  outside  work  to  maintain  themselves  in 
endowed  universities  is  growing  conspicuously  large.  The  western 
custom  of  admission  by  certificate  without  examination  may  also  have 
some  inf!uenrr.  But  the  most  sifrnifirant  facts  are  that  three-fourths 
of  the  stu  lents  in  State  institutions  are  pursuing  not  academic  but 
technical  studies ;  and  that  this  is  the  factor  which  is  successfully 
nrged  in  securing  their  ever  more  generous  support.  It  is  clear  that 
the  greatest  ioterest  of  the  public  is  in  knbruction  ti»t  ministers  directiy 
10  economic  needs;  that  tedmology  is  rq>lacing  scientific  researcb,  as 
tiiat  formerly  replaced  humanistic  culture;  and  that  tiie  State  insti- 
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tutions  responii  to  this  tendency  most  fully.  The  endowed  universities 
still  largely  represent  the  second  attitude:  while  they  continue  to 
conduct  two*thirdt  of  the  aatkMi'i  graduate  study,  appnudmatdy  one- 
half  of  their  advanced  degrees  are  given  for  research  in  science.  The 
hinnanities  have  so  far  fallen  behind  that  at  Harvard,  for  example, 
tiiere  are  less  than  three  hundred  students  taking  either  Greek  or  Latin. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  should  the  endowed  institutions  further 
adapt  tliemselves  to  the  contemporary  utilitarian  demand ,  or  should 
th^r,  at  the  further  expense  of  attendance  or  perb^s  of  support,  con- 
tinue tfietr  devotion  to  pure  science ;  or  will  they  possibly  turn  again 
toward  the  humanities  and  emphasize  the  developnient  of  character? 
Among  the  multitude  of  their  councillors  many  begin  to  object  to 
unlimited  elective?,  antl  some  call  for  greater  attention  to  morals  and 
manners.  The  df m.ircation  between  piiblicly  supported  and  privately 
endowed  institutions  is  already  clear :  tiic  immediate  meeting  ui  public 
demand  may  become  more  and  motet  the  function  of  the  former;  the 
fooctioo  of  the  latter  may  beoome  more  and  more  restricted  to  fwo* 
viding  the  knowledge  requisite  to  meet  those  demands,  and  to  formu- 
lating aims  and  ideals  which  will  in  turn  affect  public  doracter  and 
desire. 


It  might  be  cxix;ctetl  tliat  the  inHuence  of  the  professorial  exchanges 
with  France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  the  exchange  of  teachers 
with  Prussia  and  England,  would  be  on  the  side  of  pure  adenee  and 
linlfB        the  humanities.   But  die  dominance  of  the  ut^ 

UalvwiitiM  tarian  tendency  seems  to  be  world-wide.  In  Great 
Britain,  Oxford  is  assailed  for  impracticability  bv  Parliament  and  by 
her  own  tutors,  Cambridge  appeals  for  funds  for  a  school  of  ntrricul- 
ture,  and  the  new  Irish  university  is  to  aid  "  living  rather  than  learn- 
ing." British  India  founds  a  great  institute  for  applied  science,  and 
sends  natives  to  America  to  study  engineering.  I^s  has  now  the 
largest  university  in  the  woild»  but  only  one-fourth  of  its  sixteen  thou- 
sand students  are  in  letters  or  pure  science,  and  its  285  instructors  are 
embarrassed  with  "  otjtsiders  plavinpr  at  erudition."  Ttalv  i-,  enthu- 
siastic over  tlu'  nt'w  International  Apncultural  Institute  at  Rome.  And 
m  Russia  academic  work  is  secured  because  her  engineering  students 
refuse  to  leave  their  work  to  support  a  strike.  Apparently  the  natkmal 
dwmpiondiH>  of  ^  humanities  wm  tests  only  widt  Japan,  which 
draws  the  academic  line  at  pure  science,  and  with  China,  which  even 
in  her  new  education  hesitates  to  blend  scholarship  with  affairs. 
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Although  for  some  time  past  vaguely  expected,  the  resignation  of 
President  Eliot  comes  as  a  shock.  His  ideadlicfttioil  with  Harvard, 
and  ol  Harvard  with  hun»  has  oome  to  seem  somediinf  immemorial 
VlMUnt  HM^  immutaUe,  like  a  law  of  nature.  Indeed, 

KMicutioa  though  he  goes,  his  guiding  ideas  remain.  Those 
have  shaped  Harvard  as  she  is;  it  will  be  lon^  before  their  personal 
impress  is  lo  t  And  the  impress  of  Dr.  Eliot's  ideas  is  stamped  upon 
our  wh(de  educational  system. 

Hia  ecatral  idea  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  has  ever  emphasiaed  in  his 
ntteranoes,  and  snliserved  in  lus  pfacHcal  leforros.  Hie  idea  of  ser- 
viee.  To  turn  out  men  serviceable  to  a  democratic  society,  to  train 
up  good  citizens,  has  been  his  conception  of  the  end  of  education. 
Culture  for  its  own  sake  merely,  dilettantism  in  whatever  specious 
guise,  he  has  always  set  his  face  against.  His  promotion  of  the 
"  elective  system  "  was  to  be  the  end  of  a  more  serviceable  education. 
The  old  humanistic  curriculum,  with  its  emphasis  upon  dead  tongues, 
its  monocbnmiatic  coloring  of  all  minds  regardless  of  individual  ca- 
pacity or  intended  calling,  mig^t  refine  a  leisured  and  lettered  minority, 
but  left  the  more  important  majority-  the  workers — untrained  for  the 
acttial  ta'^k.  His  arivoracy  of  «?cieiitihc  studies,  of  graduate  aiiri  pro- 
fessional sciKX>ls,  of  a  shorter,  more  concentrated,  undergraduate 
period  of  study— this  advocaqr,  so  comprehoisive  in  its  results,  has 
embodied  coorisloiUy  tfie  same  central  idea. 

That  this  practical  ideal  of  education,  pursued  blindly,  may  lead 
to  "  Philistinism,"  in  Matthew  Arnold's  sense,  is  indubital^e.  Such  a 
tendency  has  now  and  again,  and  perhaps  with  some  justice,  been 
charged  up  against  American  university  methods.  But  this  perversion 
of  his  icaciiing  is  not  rightly  ciiargeabie  to  Dr.  Eliot  himself,  whose 
own  broad  and  sympathetic  culture,  and  high,  almost  austere,  standards 
of  wordi,  have  made  him  as  vigorous  a  foe  of  commercialism  as  of 
dilettantism.  It  is  a  consoling  thotight  that  his  resignation  means  not 
the  loss  of  his  wcll-balanccd  judgment  in  intellectual  leadership,  but 
rather  only  a  widening  of  his  scope  of  influence. 


Colombia  shares  tiie  sorrow  of  the  academic  world  at  the  passing 
of  two  of  her  honorary  alumni,  Danid  Coit  Gilman  and  Charles  Etiot 
Norton.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  former,  after  European  study  and 
President  Giinuia   travel  tmusual  at  the  time  and  after  extended  ex- 
Fnivami  Jl«t«a  perience  in  educational  organizatkm  and  adminis- 
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tntiod  at  Yale  and  as  president  of  the  University  ol  California,  to  be 
called  in  1S76  to  organize,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  first 

American  institution  for  graduate  study.  Restricting  equipment  chi^y 
to  remodeled  dwelling  houses,  he  expended  financial  resources  unusual 
for  the  time  in  salaries  that  wonid  be  generous  oven  now,  and  secured 
a  group  of  professors  who  imnirdiately  attracted  international  attention. 
They  and  tiieir  students  set  a  standard  for  advanced  study  and  research 
diat  is  likely  to  oontinue  inllaential  for  many  years  to  oome. 

Professor  Norton  in  bis  classroom  at  Harvard  and  his  home  in 
Cambridge  has  long  been  a  distinguished  exemplar  of  the  humanities. 
As  lecturer  on  art  and  literature  and  author  of  hooks  on  architecture 
and  travel,  as  translator  of  Dante  and  editor  of  the  works  of  his 
friends,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Lowell  and  Curtis,  and  as  critic  of  letters 
and  life  and  the  adviser  of  many  men  of  letters.  Professor  Norton's 
influence  for  all  that  ministers  to  culture  win  be  as  permanent  as  it 
has  been  pervasive. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  gathering  of  greater  public  significance 
than  the  recent  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  Wa'^liint^ton. 
With  rcftrcsintatives  present  from  practically  every  civilized  country 
Th»  Tub«rcalo«is  of  the  world,  the  enure  field  of  tuberculosis  in  all 
CoairaM  its  bearings  was  discussed  by  experts  and  a  new 
impetus  given  to  the  educational  campa^,  upon  which  in  the  bst 
instance  die  fig^t  against  this  disease  seems  to  rest. 

The  pnrticipntion  of  Columbia  men  in  all  social  movements  of 
importance  is  a  circumstance  upon  which  we  have  come  to  count  with 
assurance,  but  their  prominence  in  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  Congress  met  in  the  United  States  upon  the 
cavitation  and  under  the  management  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercukisis,  of  which  Professor  Farrsnd 
is  the  executive  officer.  Two  of  the  seven  sections  of  the  Congress, 
thnt  of  Tuhercnlopt?;  iti  Chilflrcn  anr!  the  Sociological  Section,  had 
members  of  the  Columbia  faculty  as  presidents,  Professors  Jacobi  and 
Devine,  respectively.  Among  the  vice-presidents  appear  the  names 
of  Professors  Prudden,  Delafield,  James,  Blake,  Gibney,  Holt  and 
PMerson,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeoos,  and  Professors 
Nutting  and  Sned^  of  Teachers  Cott^  were  active  partidpants  in 
the  ddiberations. 

We  note,  with  interest,  that  the  unique  exhibition  setting  forth  the 
prepress  of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  which  attracted  such 
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widespread  notioe  at  tiie  Congress  in  Washington,  bas  been  tmn^ht 

intact  to  New  York  and  will  be  shown  at  the  American  Mnseum  of 
Natural  History  during  the  month  of  December. 


A  year  ago  the  Association  of  American  Universities  defined  a 
"  university  "  professional  school.  Tt  '^nid  that  "^uch  a  school  must  rest 
on  a  basis  of  preliminary  college  work,  and  that  the  combined  collegiate 
"SUadaid"  UaiTW-^'^^  professional  course  must  cover  at  least  five 
iftlis  years.  It  further  declared  that  no  institution  should 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association  unless  it  had 
a  creditable  Gradnate  Sdiod  and  at  least  one  "  university  "  professional 
school.  The  Association  of  State  Universities  has  now  defined  the 
"standard  "  American  university  in  almost  identical  terms.  It  declares 
that  two  years  of  college  study  should  be  required  for  admission  to  the 
more  important  professional  schools,  and  that  no  university  is  "  stan- 
dard" without  a  properly  equipped  Qradinte  Sdiool  and  at  least  one 
"university"  professional  school.  This  concurrent  action  is  of  the 
greatest  significance.  It  means  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  our 
leading  universities  to  raise  the  plane  of  professional  education.  As 
regards  the  college,  it  practically  means  that  the  period  of  elective 
anarchy  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the  standard  American  college  will  have 
two  years  of  disciplinary  work,  largely  prescribed,  and  two  years  of 
dective  groups,  deterauned  by  the  student's  chosen  career. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Quarterly, 
held  at  the  Coltmibia  University  Club  in  October,  the  following  editors 
were  elected  for  the  academic  year  1906-09:  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 
Mmt  BittA  managing  editor;  Charles  A.  Beard,  political  set- 
of  Bdften  ence;  William  T.  Brewster,  Barnard  College;  Gary 
N  Calkins,  pure  science;  James  H  Canfield,  library;  Harry  Alonzo 
Gushing,  law;  William  H  i  lit]) enter,  philosophy;  Clyde  Furst  and 
Frederick  P.  Kcppcl,  admmistration ;  George  W.  Kirchwey,  law;  Ray- 
mond CoUyer  Knox,  religious  mterests;  Frederic  Schiller  Lee,  medi- 
one;  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  mines,  enguieering  and  chemistry;  John  B. 
Pine,  board  of  trustees ;  Frank  D.  Sherman,  fine  arts ;  Munroe  Smith, 
political  science ;  Herbert  T.  Wade^  alunmi;  and  F.  J.  Woodbridgc;, 
phikMophy. 
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The  opening  exercises  of  tiie  one  hundred  and  fiftjr-fiftii  academic 
year  of  tbe  Univenitj  were  hdd  in  tlie  gymnasium  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  23,  1908,  the  annual  academic  address  being  de- 
OMaHcltedMi  James  Earl  Russell,  Barnard  professor 

^^^^  of  education  and  dean  of  Teachers  College,  upon 

"The  call  to  professional  service."  The  address  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  tins  isstte  of  tiw  Quastbrly.  Pi%aident  Butler  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  ceremonies,  and  the  word  of  wdoome  was  therefore 
offered  to  tli  assembled  students  and  members  of  the  faculties  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Burgess,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  science,  who 
spdce  as  follows; 

In  the  absence  of  our  distinguished  President,  tbe  pleasant  and 

honorable  duty  has  fallen  to  my  lot  of  extending  to  the  officers,  stu- 
dents and  kind  friends  here  assembled  the  greeting  and  the  welcome 
of  the  University,  on  this  the  opening  day  of  the  new  academic  year. 
It  is  also  my  privilege  to  spesk  for  idl  tbe  word  of  encouragement  to 
noble  effort  and  to  consecrated  service ;  and  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  I  know  not  how  I  can  do  better  than  to  hold  up  before  you 
the  example  of  our  absent  President,  who  has  so  self-sacrificingly 
devoted  the  tinir  allotted  to  us  for  rest  and  recreation  to  the  rendering 
of  two  great  services  to  his  University,  his  country  and  the  world. 

You  all  know,  of  course,  about  the  system  of  exchange  of  educators 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  originated  by  His  Majesty, 
the  German  Emperor,  and  in  the  realization  of  which  President  Butler 
has  taken  so  active  and  prominent  a  part  The  extension  of  this  system 
until  it  shall  hidude»  at  least,  the  entire  Teutonic  world  has  long  been 
a  pl  in  in  the  mind  of  President  T'hiUt,  and  he  is  ahscr.t  from  us  today 
in  the  work  of  bringing  this  great  purpose  to  realization.  Owing 
largely  to  his  efforts,  the  Scandinavian  States  have  now  been  brought 
within  the  circle  of  this  cultural  union,  a  union  which  will  soon  embrace 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Who  can  foretell  the  mighty 
results  of  thn  great  international  system  of  cdocationa]  cooperation? 
The  friendships,  hnth  individual  and  i^ntinnnl.  which  will  spring  frmn 
it  must  make  for  the  peace  and  enlightenment  of  the  world.  Ihe 
mighty  race  which  dominates  these  great  countries  will  develop  dirough 
it  a  harmony  in  world  ideals,  which  shall  serve  as  the  true  and  lasting 
founHnt-nn  of  a  real  world  civilization.  Surely  participation  in  such 
a  work  IS  a  world-mission,  the  performance  of  a  world-duty. 
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The  oilier  great  service  which  President  Butler  has  recentiy  ren- 
dered comes  nearer  home.  We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  domestic 
struggle,  not  to  say  revolution.  It  has  beeome  customary  in  these 
btter  days  for  certain  dasses  m  our  political  society  to  rail  at  the 

restraints  placed  by  the  courts  upon  popular  license  and  povernmental 
absolutism  For  a  long  time  we  disregarded  the  noisy  clamor  as  the 
fuming  of  the  mob  or  the  fustian  of  the  demagogue,  but  when  at 
length  the  threat  of  secret  movements  and  operations  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  law  was  qxjiken,  ve  nl!  recognized  that  the  time  had  fully 
come  for  a  thorough-going  campaign  of  education  in  regard  to  mt 
ftmdamenta]  principles  of  our  entire  system  of  republican  government 
and  individual  liberty.  Mc»^t  largely  owing  to  ibc  rfForts  of  President 
Butler,  the  pledge  to  uphold  the  independence  of  our  national  judiciary 
and  maintain  it  in  the  exercise  of  all  of  its  constitutional  powers  and 
fonctioiia  unimpaired  was  inserted  in  the  platform  of  one  of  the  great 
parties,  grudp:inplv,  indeed,  and  with  a  harmful  modification,  but  suffi- 
ciently to  make  of  it  one  of  the  chief  issues,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
most  important  issue  of  tfie  campaign  tiirough  whidi  we  are  now  mov- 
ing. This  is  no  ordinary  question  of  party  politics.  Were  it  so,  I  would 
not  venture  to  refer  to  it  on  this  occasion.  Both  of  the  great  parties 
arc  represented,  and  worthily  represented,  in  our  University,  as  else- 
where, and  neither  of  them  has  taken  the  stand  upon  this  great  subject^ 
which  the  Constitution  of  our  cotmtn,'  requires.  Both  of  them  have 
proposed  to  interfere  with  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
vested  by  the  Constitution  whdly  and  solely  in  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
hv  nuans  of  a  statute  of  Congress.  Both  n{  tlu'ni  have  prnposed  to 
do  by  an  act  of  ordinary  legislation  that  which  can  be  rightfully  done 
only  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  Both  of  them  have  proposed, 
thus,  a  legislative  usurpation  upon  the  constitutional  functions  of  the 
judiciary  and  both  of  them  have,  therefore,  virtually  proposed  by  legis- 
lative usurpation  the  gradual  development  of  the  almighty  legislature, 
tfie  parfiamentary  system,  while  the  system  of  our  Rqniblic  is,  in 
deepest  principle,  a  system  of  constitutional  limitations  upon  both  the 
l^slature  and  the  executive,  administered  by  the  courts  in  behalf  of 
individual  liberty  and  State  autonomy.  It  is  tiierefore  a  great  constitu- 
tional question,  a  deep  ouestion  of  political  philosophy,  a  question  which 
equally  concerns  the  whole  people  and  every  individual  citizen  without 
r^ard  to  any  party  connections  or  aliiiiations  whatsoever. 

Above  all  other  institutions  of  learning  ought  Columbia  University 
to  take  the  profoundest  interest  in  this  great  subject  The  author  of 
those  six  brilliant  chapters  of  the  Federalist,  the  first  great  commentary 
on  the  constitution,  explaining  tfie  necessary  rdation  between  ^e 
jndidaiy  and  the  constitution,  the  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  individual  citizen  in  the  system  of  a  great  and 
free  Republic,  was  Columbia's  most  celebrated  son.  I  do  not  need 
to  name  him.  His  memory  is  perpetuated  here  in  stone  and  mortar  and 
hron/c,  and  better  than  that  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  evrrv  true  and  loyal 
son  and  daughter  of  Columbia.  And  then,  the  first  Chief  justice,  vested 
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with  the  great  power  of  authoritatively  inteq)reting  the  principles  <>£ 
the  new  system  of  government  and  liberty,  and  of  nuiutaining  the  due 
bdance  between  govcnunent  and  liberty,  and  of  whom  it  was  said, 
and  truthfully  said,  that  when  the  judicial  ermine  rested  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  pure  and  spotless  than  itself — 
was  another  of  Columbia  s  greatest  and  noblest  sons.  Surely  our 
President  is  upholding  the  fc^st  traditions  of  our  UniversiQr  in  the 
fearless  and  ftatriottc  stand  which  he  has  taken  upon  tiiis  transcendent 
subject. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  aniHnmcing  that  the  University  has 

just  received  from  Mr.  Henry  F.  Shoemaker  and  Mrs.  Ella  DePeyster 
Shoemaker  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
memorial  to  the  late  William  Brock  Shoemaker  of  the  Columbia  College 
dass  of  1902,  in  the  form  of  a  fund  for  aid  to  self-supporting  students, 
and  of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  University  to  the  donors  for  their 
generous  gift. 

We  are  met  today  under  tiie  shadow  of  a  great  kMS,  a  double  loss. 

Within  the  past  year,  within  the  past  ff  w  months,  tun  of  the  staunchest 
pillars  of  support  of  our  University  have  fallen — fallen  indeed  only  in 
a  material  sense  and  to  mortal  eye,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  they  have  risen,  risen  to  heights  whi<£  our  finite  vision  cannot 
penetrate — the  strongs,  upright,  universally  revered  rector  of  Trinity 
parish  and  the  noble,  genial,  well  beloved  bishop  of  this  episc(^>al 
diocese.  Sage  advisers  of  the  rich  and  generous  comforters  of  the 
poor,  unerring  preceptors  of  youth  and  spotless  examples  to  thoee 
of  maturer  years,  leaders  far  in  the  van  of  the  religious  life  and  the 
moral  life,  model  citizens  of  the  Republic,  faithful  guardians  of  our 
University,  beloved  friends  of  us  all--<we  mourn  their  loss  and  we 
rejoice  in  their  memory,  which  let  ns  consecrate  by  endeavoiiog  to 
follow  in  their  footprints. 

*   *  « 


Attendance  at  Chapel  is  showing  a  steady  increase.   The  stfvice 
is  arranged  so  that  there  is  as  large  a  participation  by  the  students 
as  possible;  each  day  there  is  a  short  address,  and  on  Friday  of  each 
.     .  ,     .     week  the  Student  Chonis  sings  with  the  choir.  The 
~  Student  Chorus  is  a  volunteer  body,  now  numbering 

about  thirty  menibers,  who  meet  for  practice,  under  tiie  organist,  Mr. 
Ward,  every  Thursday  afternoon.  No  specml  mnsical  ability  is  required 
for  membership,  but  it  is  found  that  most  of  the  men  have  fome  knowl- 
edge in  reading  music.  As  the  chorus  gains  in  proficiency  and  in  num- 
bers— new  men  being  admitted  at  any  time — it  is  believed  this  orp-nni- 
zation  can  do  much  in  adding  to  the  heartiness  and  attractiveness  of 
the  chapel  service,  and  that  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  afford  enjoyment 
to  the  members. 
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The  Vesper  Servio»  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  5  :to  have 
proved  a  successful  provision.  They  are  largely  musical  in  character 
and  are  intended  to  offer  a  convenient  occasion  for  the  attendance  of 

students  of  Teachers  College  and  Barnard. 

President  Butler  spoke  on  October  22  to  a  large  audience  in  the 
Qiapel  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible.  The  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
services  are  phnned  to  bq;in  on  January  10,  1909,  and  the  list  of 
speakers  will  he  announced  diordy. 

A  Campus  Service,  intended  for  dormitory  and  fraternity  men  and 
students  living  near  the  University,  has  been  begun  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  the  service  bein^  held  at  0:45  on  Sunday 
mornings  in  Earl  Hall.  Professor  Tombo  spoke  at  the  opening  meeting 
on  November  13.  A  student  committee  was  formed  to  work  up  inter- 
est in  these  services,  and  there  is  every  promise  that  they  will  meet 
a  real  need  of  the  Campus.  Chaplain  Knox  and  other  University 
officers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  outside  men,  are  to  be  the  speakers. 

The  Social  Service  Committee,  composed  of  students  from  the 
various  relif^ious  and  philanthropic  organizations  of  the  University, 
arranged  for  a  Chapel  meeting  on  October  twenty-ninth,  at  which  the 
speaker  was  Professor  Edward  T.  Devine.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
the  btfgest  ever  held  in  the  Chapel,  and  the  appeal  of  Professor  Devine 
for  students  to  enlist  in  some  form  of  worle  among  the  poor  brought 
many  responses. 

The  Bible  Study  classes  organized  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  n  total 
nicmbership  at  present  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  It  a  lt  rs  arc 
well-known  and  experienced  men,  and  the  subjects  treated  arc  varied 
and  interesting.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  three  hundred  members  will 
be  finally  enrolled. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mottet  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shriver  of  Northminster  Church  have  given  interesting 
addrecses  in  the  Chapel.  The  following  speakers  are  announced  for 
the  noon-day  services :  November  13 — Professor  Kemp,  November  20 
—Professor  H.  B.  Mitchell,  November  24 — Professor  Egbert  (special 
Thanlcsgivhig  service),  Deceniber  i— Mr.  Frank  Shelby,  district  secre* 
tary  of  St  Andrew's  Brotherhood,  December  11— Rev.  G.  A.  Oldham, 
formerly  acting^  chaplain  of  tiie  Universi^,  December  xy— Professor 
Lord  (Christmas  service). 

Mr.  James  Myers,  1904  C,  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Rindge,  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  iieads 
of  the  other  departments,  are  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  with  vigor  and  originality,  and  the  Giristian  Association  will 
doubtless  prove  a  more  influential  factor  in  campus  life  than  ever 

The  Young  Wonwo's  Cfaristiui  AsaodatUm  of  Bwnttixl  College  has 

as  its  secretary  Mrs.  Charles  Merritt,  who  conducted  the  WOrfc  hst 
year.  A  number  of  activities,  Bible  and  mission  study  classes,  meetings, 
etc.,  have  been  started  and  much  emphasis  piven  to  the  value  of  gaining 
some  first-hand  knowledge  of  philanthropic  work  among  the  needy  of 
New  York. 

At  Teadim  CoU^>  tkt  Broob  Guild,  bendcs  arranging  for  daily 
aniKMitices  a  aeries  of  Wednesday  meetings  during  November 

and  December.  The  PAUr  St  j  lv  work  is  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
White  of  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School.  Xumerotis  other  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  in  addition,  all  of  which  make  the  Guild  a  valued  and 
influential  organization.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Teachers  College  gave 
receptions  to  the  new  men,  and  is  now  offering  a  course  on  "The 
social  message  of  Jesus  "  by  tiie  Rev.  WitUam  P.  Shriver. 

«  «  * 

1  he  Kaiser  Wilhelm  chair  in  Columbia  University  is  held  this  year 
by  Gcheinirat  Dr.  Albrecht  F.  K.  Penck,  professor  of  geography  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  director  of  the  Geographical  Institute 
TIM  KSlaw  and  Museum  in  the  German  capital.  The  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  ProfMnr  Wilhdm  professorship  was  originally  established  to 
interpret  Germany  to  America.  The  two  previous  incumbents  have 
treated  of  the  economics  and  law  of  th^  fatherland.  Professor  Penck 
most  appropriately  continues  the  inspiring  -  nt  ral  theme  with  lectures 
upon  its  physiography.  The  gec^aphic  features  of  this  g^eat  empire, 
its  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  coast-line  and  climate  are  all  bound  up 
in  the  most  intimate  way  with  problems  of  race  distribution,  natioaal 
traits,  and  economic  conditions.  The  fonner  cannot  be  discussed  with- 
out  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  latter ;  nor  could  an  incumbent 
of  this  most  honorable  chair  have  been  selected  whose  lectures  would 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle  than  do  those  of  Professor  Penck.  AlthonRh 
attadied  primarily  to  the  department  of  geology  and  sitting  witii  the 
faculty  of  pure  sdeiwe,  he  has  also  been  assigned  to  die  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  his  instruction  is  of  no  less  interest  to  students  regis- 
tered under  the  faculty  of  political  science. 

Professor  Penck's  early  years  were  passed  in  the  city  of  Le^uig 
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and  in  due  time  he  achieved  his  doctorate  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  During  his  preparatory  university  work  he  saw  much 
field  service  on  the  geological  survey  of  Saxony.  He  later  moved  tO 
Mnoidi  and  became  engaged  in  geographical  work  under  die  Bavarian 
government  and  qnafified  as  DoMtni  in  the  university  of  tiie  Bavarian 
ci4>ttaL  He  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  glacial  problems  of  the 
neighboring  A1p«;,  and  began  special  work  upon  a  theme  in  which  he 
has  "^ince  been  one  of  the  world's  chief  in\ estimators. 

in  1885  Dr.  Penck  was  called  to  a  protessorship  01  geography  in 
Ifae  UniverBttjr  of  Viennap  and  in  conoectiaa  widi  his  instmdkm  began 
to  write  upon  the  larger  subjects  of  the  earth's  outlines.  His  moat 
important  work,  "Die  Morphohgie  der  Erdt^ferffadtt^*  was  the  con- 
crete expression  of  his  results.  Two  years  ago  came  the  call  which 
brotit^ht  him  to  Berlin,  and  which  established  him  in  his  present  posi- 
tion  of  honor  and  influence. 

Professor  I'cnck  lias  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  popular  dis- 
aenittalioa  of  found  geographical  knowledge.  He  has  been  an  impoc^ 
tant  factor  in  the  Lamdeshmde  movement  in  Germany,  wberdiy  inf or- 
matioo  regarding  the  empire  is  spread  widely  among  die  people  by 
means  of  popular  but  nuthoritativc  volnmes  upon  <;pec!al  phases  of 
its  gajgraphy  and  kindred  themes.  Under  his  directioti  the  geograph- 
ical museum  at  Berlin  has  grown  gr^tly,  and  has  become  the  one 
mosi  visited  in  the  city.  Professor  Penck  has  also  aided  by  advice 
and  peraonal  knowledge  in  die  colonial  administratkm  of  Germany, 
•ad,  as  he  baa  been  a  travdor  of  wide  eiq»erienoe,  has  in  this  respect 
tendered  good  service  to  his  country. 

Professor  Penck  has  been  twice  in  America  before  the  present  visit. 
Ten  years  ago  he  came  as  a  traveler  and  observer;  while  four  years 
ago  he  lectured  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

Professor  Penck  gives  two  courses  at  Columbia,  of  which  one  will 
be  upon  the  "Physiography  of  the  German  Enqnre,"  at  5  p.  m., 
Wednesdays,  in  305  Schermerhom,  and  will  be  open  to  students  and 
instructors  of  the  University  and  the  general  public  A  second  upon 
"  The  face  of  the  earth  "  will  be  given  twice  a  week  to  graduate  stu- 
dents. In  addition  a  seminar  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  dealing 
with  the  preparation  and  signiikaiice  oi  maps. 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  Professor  Penck  vras  delivered  m  Earl 
Halt  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  November  4,  before  an  audience 
tiiat  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  room  to  the  utmost.  The  American 
Geographical  Society  and  the  German  Consulate  were  represented  at 
the  lecture. 
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Dr.  Richard  C.  Maclauriiii  of  the  physics  department,  who  has 
just  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  MastaditiMtts  Institnte  of 
Technology,  cane  to  ttie  UniversiQr  less  than  a  year  from  the 
PMllnt  Witiffir**  professonhip  of  mathematics  in  Victoria  College, 

of  M.  I.  T.  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Professor  Maclaurin 
is  a  native  of  Scotland,  btit  has  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in 
New  Zealand,  where  he  received  his  early  education.  After  gradua- 
tion he  went  to  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  won  the  Smith's  Prize 
in  mathematical  physics  and  the  Yorke  Prize  in  law.  He  was  a 
fdlow  of  St.  Jolm's  CxAXtgt,  and  received  the  degrees  of  doctor  of 
science  and  doctor  of  laws  from  Cambridge  Universt^.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  The  Honorable  SoriVty  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Professor  Maclaurin's  contributions  to  our  knowleHq^e  of  mathe- 
matical physics  have  been  extensive  and  of  a  very  high  character.  His 
three-volnme  treatise  on  optics,  of  which  the  first  volome  has  already 
appeared,  will  be  the  mast  complete  woilc  on  mathematical  optics  which 
has  yet  been  undertaken  and  will  doubtless  lor  many  years  to  come 
be  the  standard  treatise  on  that  subject. 

The  calling  of  Professor  Maclaurin  to  a  position  of  such  responsi- 
bility and  high  distinction  as  the  presidency  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  a  recognition  which  has  rarely  if  ever  before  come  to  one  so 
short  a  tune  m  tiie  eotmtiy.  Professor  Madanrin  will  aasome  his  new 
duties  at  the  dose  of  the  present  academic  year.  Although  his  loss  to 
Coltunbia  will  be  most  intimately  and  deeply  felt  by  the  staff  of  the 
physics  department,  the  feeling  of  rcj^ret  will  extend  to  the  larger  circle 
of  the  whole  TTniversity.  His  most  attractive  personal  qualities  no  less 
than  his  higii  scholarship,  have  won  him  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
his  colleagues,  whose  congratulations  and  hearty  good  wishes  will 
follow  him  into  his  new  and  wider  fidd  of  service. 

*  *  • 

The  report  of  President  Bntler  to  the  Trustees  of  the  UniiFersity 
was  recdved  too  late  to  be  commented  upon  editorially  in  this  issue. 

Tht  Prc«idcitt*i  following  figures  extracted  from  this  docu- 

Sapovt  ment  explain  the  financial  conditions  and  operations 
of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June  jo,  1908: 
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(Hl<  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  tiie  iollowmg  tables  are  the  assessed  valua- 
tkMU  on  I3bt  reoordi  of  the  BufCM  of  Taxes  and  AsMMOienU  k  Ihe  Oly  of 
Mcv  Yoik) 


jCMmbU      fiMMrd       Teadwn^  Colleaeof 


Property  owned,  lur?  30, 
1908: 

I.  Occupied  lor  £<1uc«f 


|S.ooo.eM.M  |«i«t9J4S>W  %%M)^fiOMn  |i»Moo.«i  $M,o«|.a4$J( 

    nj^mM 


■t  I9.J4S.5VI-00  i,iafcf07.o»  t,«ai,j<».s*   

Total   ....$a7,j55,5oi.oo  $j.l49.7SO-9S  •3.I*I,369-S6  »ns.ooo.oo  $J3.7St,6jI.5t 

Ouuun<!!r-)f  F>phe                 j^M^.ooo.oo      13^1)6.49    ■  ■  ■  -  ■  90,000.00  S>4^>5»^S 

AaoimI  Budget  for  i^ot' 

«at 

I.  V«r  Macidoeal  Ad- 

oimiftratioti  and 

loatruction                 $1,^^1,476  ^9*  |lHhSS7>S«    944A,949*««  $18,104.00  li.oo^.est  .-gi* 

a.  Fw  Interest  on  Debt.       h?*.?,!'      4,500.00  93.^jo.oo 

|i,Sio,2o6.J9     Sii9>357-So    1440,949.00  $3S,604.00  $J, 1 03,116.79' 

laoooM  for  1907-08: 

From  Fe«»  of  StudeaU.     $567,126.38      190,6"?  in    $359,7??  *6  fiS.i^n  r?  11,045,730.41 

From  Kcnti                           470,768.38     470,768.18 

From  Interest                         307. 375  SJ         49.53"-;'^        Vi.7  ;  J  49  S.S7  J92,705.67 

From  MiKcllancoui 

Sources                       1jj.104.96        1.J7702       k.'SQ  J'  4,311.64  1s1.os3.94 

T«««l   $i.378.37S'S    $I4S,5«3.«»«    $406,808.47  $3a.s6««8  $i,96o,as8.40 

'  Incladins  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Ifana  School  for  1907-08. 

*Tk»  twcTiidos  tgr  doplkatioB  tbc  anMKnt  imM  in  salaries  to  oficcrs  of  iastiuctimi  te 
lard  Omtip^  Ita^MiW;  and  in  Ttufciii  CMfcii^  Iiimsmb. 


A  summary  of  the  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the 
•evenU  corporatkms  included  in  the  University  is  as  follows: 

OolmitU  Barnard  TMekcM  ClBUcfeer 

Vnlvenity  College  CoUcic  Phuiiacjr  Totals 

For  General  EndMracnt. .    $364,316.14    $364.31614 

To     EatabUsh  SfMtol 

Fundi                           $196,372.64  T05.045.00  $i38,3a9.7l  '                 4'9>747  JS 

l-.r  r^.j.i  i  I       »i(d(;roundi»         28.433.QJ  41,068.86  81,583.77  ———  154,085.55 

For  Immediate  Use                io4,S79.&3  8,985.00  i6,Jio.oa  — '  iS9i774-Bj 

Tolll    $]J9.38s.39    Imi.4>S-««    M'7rin<4t    |t.o77>n»ir 

The  prand  total  of  gifts  in  money  to  the  several  corporations  in- 
cluded m  the  University  for  each  of  the  last  seven  years  is  as  follows : 

1901-  02   $1,082,581.02 

1902-  03   1,721,895.06 

1903-  <H   1,783,138.18 

1904-  05   1,960.247.87 

1905-  06   1,299.909.78 

1906^   i,3^pS9oA> 

1907-08  •   i.o77>933  87 

$10,286,296.58 
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The  freshman  class  of  1908  is  tlic  largest  in  the  history  of  the 

College,  the  toUU  niimber  admitted  being  192,  as  compved  with  159 

in  1907  and  177  in  1906.  There  was  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 

proportion  of  the  candidates  admitted  after  the 
Covins  AdmiMlMM  j^j^p  examinatinns.  Of  the  151  applicants  reported 

from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  59  per  cent,  were  ad- 
mitted, as  against  43  per  cent,  in  1907  and  41  per  cent,  in  1906.  There 
was  a  remarkable  decrease  in  tlte  proportion  of  conditioned  students 
due  in  port,  at  least,  to  tiie  mote  fleidble  rules  adopted  hf  the  Uni- 
versity Conunittee  on  Entrance  Examinations,  in  line  with  the  lacts 
presented  in  the  1907  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Of  the  89  men  admitted  after  the  June  exami- 
nations, only  46  were  conditioned,  while  last  year  40  of  57  were  con- 
ditioned. After  the  September  examinations,  42  additional  candidates 
were  admitted*  the  total  mwiber  admitted  by  enamination  this  year 
beitig  131  as  against  126  in  1907. 

Of  ^is  number,  107  have  matriculated,  as  against  99  last  year. 
Of  these,  57  per  cent,  are  conditioned,  as  against  66  per  cent,  last  year. 
The  number  of  contlitions  imposed  is  relatively  less,  157  as  against 
216,  or  an  average  of  2.89  as  against  3.42.  The  increased  size  of  the 
freshman  class  is  due  mainly  to  the  larger  number  of  admissions  on 
Regents'  diploma  and  on  certificate  from  otiier  collqies.  Of  tiie 
former  there  were  37,  as  against  31  in  1917;  of  Hie  latter*  24  as 
against  12.  The  total  number  of  freshmen  matriculated  is  168,  as 
against  128  la^t  year.  This  proportional  gain  in  freshman  registration 
is  largely  due  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the  acting  secretary  of  the  Q>Uege 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  whereby  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
was  notified  simultaneously  with  the  candidate,  making  it  possible  to 
act  on  ^  apidications  before  tiie  opening  of  the  summer  session. 
This  enabled  some  who  had  failed  of  admission  to  secure  enoQ^i 
additional  credits  in  summer  session  courses  tO  obtain  admission  in 
SeptcTTihi^r  S(>:Tie  of  those  admitted  removed  conditioris  in  the  same 
manner.  Uf  the  ibS  freshmen  matriculated  105,  or  62.5  per  cent.,  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B..  63  for  the  degree  of  B.S. 

The  number  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  the  College  is  35, 
as  against  37  in  1907  and  3a  hi  1906.  Of  these  17  were  admitted  to  the 
sophomore  class,  15  to  the  junior,  and  3  to  tiie  senior;  23  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.6.,  12  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  Including 
those  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  tlie  freshman  class,  52  men 
entered  on  credentials  from  40  colleges.  Of  this  number,  four  trans- 
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fcrrcd  frotn  the  Columbia  schools  of  engineering,  13  weie  admitted 
from  four  other  colleges  in  New  York  City,  6  from  colleges  elsewhere 
in  New  York  State.  The  remainder  came  from  twenty-nine  institu- 
tions in  eighteen  States.  The  number  admitted  as  non-matriculated 
students  is  39,  as  against  46  last  year.  Rejected  candidates  tor  ad- 
mission were  this  year  requested  to  present  themselves  to  the  committee 
for  conluHatioa  and  advice.  A  laiige  number  of  these  were  interviewed 
by  a  sub-committee,  each  individual  case  being  carefully  eonndered. 
The  grand  total  of  new  students  admitted  is  964.  Last  year  it  was  242. 

«     4t  ♦ 

Through  the  initiative  of  &e  late  Dr.  Althoif,  who,  as  ministerial 
director  in  the  Prussian  department  of  education,  was  conspicuously 
active  in  bringing  about  the  present  conditions  of  educational  red- 
A  Htrtl  Dcpaitan  procity  between  this  country  and  Germany,  a  move- 
■t  Gottingen  ment  of  especial  interest  to  American  students  has 
been  recently  set  on  foot  in  the  university  city  of  Gottingcn.  This 
new  enterprise  is  the  foundation  upon  a  permanent  basis  of  the  so- 
called  Bottinger-Studienhaus,  made  possible  by  the  munificence  of 
Privy-Counsellor  von  Bottinger  of  Elberfeld,  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  House  has  no  official  connection  with  the  university,  but  is  affi- 
liated with  it.  in  that  the  committee  of  management  is  made  up,  in 
addition  to  the  founder,  of  three  professors  of  the  university,  and  an 
advisory  board  is  constituted  of  the  mayor  of  Gottin^en,  the  univer- 
sity curator  and  nine  additional  professcMTS.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 
not  only  as  a  bureau  of  information  where  foreign  students  may  obtain 
all  necessary  facts  with  rqgard  to  tiie  German  universities  and  tedh- 
nical  sdiools,  but  also  to  assist  such  students  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations in  German  families,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  to 
maintain  courses  of  instruction  in  German,  to  enaHIe  them,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  to  acquire  a  thorougli  practical  command 
of  the  language  and  to  give  them  an  insight  into  Gennan  institutions. 
The  foundation  of  the  Bottinger-Studienhaus  is  the  first  systematic 
effort  that  has  been  made  in  Germany  in  connection  witii  die  universi- 
ties broadly  to  fill  a  need  that  in  the  case,  at  least  of  American  students, 
has  long  been  apparent.  The  summer  sessions  that  in  recent  years 
have  been  established  at  various  universities — Greifswald,  Jena,  and 
Marburg — have  admirably  cared  for  the  foreipicr.  for  whom,  in  fact, 
they  are  principally  intended.    The  student,  however,  who  regularly 
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matriculates  at  any  of  the  imtversitks,  with  tfie  possible  exception  of 
Beriin,  has  had  to  shift  for  himself,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
The  cxcq)tionaI  opportunity  provided  by  the  House  to  those  who 
desire  to  better  their  knowledge  of  the  hingiiag:e  in  particular  should 
be  widely  used  to  heal,  at  anv  rate  for  German,  that  sore  spot  in 
modem  language  teachmg  in  America,  the  pronunciation  and  practical 
use  of  the  spcdcen  q>eech.  Hie  project  is  anodier  instance  of  ^  active 
interest  m  Germany  in  tiie  evolution  of  a  doser  bitdlipbtlity  between 
nations  through  the  reciprocal  use  of  die  educational  facilities  of  all, 
and  as  such  it  will,  no  doubt,  play  a  not  unimportant  part.  Any  infor- 
mation that  may  be  desired,  it  is  announced  by  the  management,  will 
be  supplied  upon  apphcation  addressed  to  the  Bottinger-Studienhaus, 
Gottingen. 

*    *  * 

Lt  order  to  still  further  elaborate  its  plans  for  keeping  in  touch 
wi A  the  public,  the  University  has  ananged  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lectures  in  igti&-og,  outside  its  regular  coursM.  Preliminary 

Public  Lecture  plans  for  these  lectures,  which  are  open  to  officers, 
ArmouncemeBt      students,  and  the  public  at  large — in  addition  to 

such  as  are  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue — have  been  made  as 

follows : 

On  October  9  Henry  Jones,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  ddivered  a  lecture  on  "Questions  wfakfa  poli- 
ticians have  never  asked,"  and  on  November  6  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  editor 

of  The  London  Economist,  spoke  on  "The  London  money  market." 

The  Blumenthal  lectures  for  tliis  year  will  be  by  Congressman 
Samuel  W.  McCall  of  Massachusetts  and  will  deal  with  "  The  business 
of  Congress."  There  will  be  eight  lectures  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons,  beginning  December  la  Previous  lectures  in  this  series 
have  been  by  President  Wilson  of  Princeton,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  of 
The  Rei  iew  of  Reviews,  and  Professor  Jenks  of  Cornell. 

The  Jestip  lectures  are  being  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University,  at  the  Ainerican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  Wednes- 
day evenings.  They  will  be  by  Professor  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  who 
has  recently  come  to  the  Uidversity  from  the  Uiuversity  of  New 
Zealand  to  accept  a  call  to  the  chair  of  mathematical  physics.  Profes- 
sor Maclaurin's  general  subject  will  be  "Light'*  and  his  topics  will 
include:  Newton's  experiments  and  contributions  to  optical  theory; 
color  vision  and  color  photography;  dispersion  and  absorption  of  light; 
electrons ;  spectroscopy ;  polarization ;  the  exact  laws  of  reflection  and 
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refraction;  optical  properties  ol  crystals;  the  principle  of  interference 
and  its  explanation  of  various  color  phenomena ;  measurement  of  light 
waves  and  tlie  theory  of  diffraction ;  relations  between  light  and  elec- 
tricity. The  lectures,  which  will  be  ilhistrated  by  expcriinent  and 
demonstration,  are  to  be  ten  in  number,  and  began  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  November  28. 

The  Hewitt  lectures,  which  are  siniilariy  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
yerstty  at  Cooper  Union,  will  be  given  this  year  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Gics  on  Monday  evenings  beginning  February  8.  Dr.  Gics,  who  is 
professor  of  biological  chemistry  at  the  College  of  Phvsicians  and 
Surgeons,  is  arranpinp;^  a  novel  series  of  experimental  deiuonstrations 
to  accompany  his  eight  lectures.  The  subject  will  be  "  The  chemistry 
of  nutritioa." 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  an  important  series  of 

non-technical  lectures  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  science  of  meteor- 
<iln  jv,  to  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  afternoons  at  five  o'clock,  beginning 
January  12.  These  will  include  a  general  introductory  lecture  by 
President  Woodward  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
(formerly  professor  of  mechanics  at  Columbia),  and  the  following 
lectures  on  specific  topics:  "The  geological  relation  of  meteorology," 
by  Professor  A.  P.  Brigliam  of  Colgate  University;  "Qimate  in  some 
of  its  relations  to  man,'*  by  Professor  R.  DeC.  Ward  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  "Astronomical  climate,"  by  Professor  William  Libbey  of 
Princeton  University :  "  Storms  and  weather  forecasting,"  by  Chief 
Willis  L.  Moore  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau;  "Circulation  of  the 
atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  the  earth,"  by  Professor  F.  H.  Bigelow  of 
the  Weather  Bureau;  "Exploration  of  the  atmosphere  by  kites  and 
balioons,"  by  Professor  W.  R.  Blair  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  "Seis- 
mology," by  Professor  C.  F.  Marvin  of  the  Weather  Bureau  ;  "  Atmos- 
pheric phenomena  and  physical  theory,"  by  Professor  J.  II.  Jeans  of 
Princeton  T'niversity,  and  "Outstanding  problems  in  meteorology," 
by  Professor  Cleveland  Abbe  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Gustaf  Oscar  August  Montelius,  PhJ).,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
delivered  a  series  of  three  illustrated  lectures  on  November  23, 24,  and 
35  on  (I  and  II)  The  Mycenean  Age  and  (III)  The  Symbol  of  the 
Cross. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Milton  will 
he  celehratcd  by  suitable  academic  exercises  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1908,  in  Earl  Hall.  Addresses  will  be  dehvcred  on  "  Milton's 
influence  on  the  movement  for  liberal  thought,"  by  Mr.  George  L. 
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Rives,  '68,  chairman  of  the  Trustees,  and  on  "Mikon  as  a  man  of 
letters,"  by  Professor  William  P.  Trent.  Plans  are  also  being  made 
for  the  conuiietnoratton  of  the  centenary  of  £d|^  Allen  Foe's  birth 
on  January  19,  1909. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  (February  X2»  1909) 
will  be  celebrated  by  a  series  of  lectures  00  Darwin  and  his  uiflucnoe 
oa  science,  to  be  held  on  Friday  aflemoooSp  beginning  on  that  day. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Italian  sdiotars,  Professor 
Guglielmo  Ferrero  of  the  University  of  Turin,  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  deliver  four  lectures  at  the  University  early  in  1909. 

Arrangements  for  lectures  are  also  being  made  in  the  departments 
of  physics,  anthropoid^ ,  and  classical  philology,  and  at  USait  Col^^e  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  the  dales  have  not  as  yet  been  selected. 

Any  alumnus  interested  in  these  or  other  public  lectures  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  can  secure  cards  of  admission 
by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the  University. 


Since  the  announcement  of  new  and  forthcoming  publications  in 
the  last  number  of  the  QuASTEaLY*  the  Press  has  pobiished  a  new 
volume  in  the  Studies  in  Romance  Phildogy  and  Uterature,  "  Pierre 
Preu  Activitiea       Toumeur,'*  by  Mary  G.  Gushing  of  the  Romance 

(lci)artment  of  Afoiint  Holyoke  Collcf^e.  The  book 
is  a  monograph  of  303  pages  on  the  little  known  French  jx^et  and 
translator  of  Shakspcre.  In  addition  to  announcements  already  made, 
there  is  now  in  the  press,  to  be  published  within  a  short  time,  an 
Assyrian  primer**  by  Professor  J.  I^eley  Prince  of  fliis  Univer- 
sity. The  book  is  described  on  the  title-page  as:  An  inductive  mettiod 
of  learning  the  cuneiform  signs. 

Tlic  non-technical  lectures  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art,  deliv- 
ered at  the  l'niversi«\'  last  year  with  such  success,  have  been  widely 
distributed  as  pamphlets.  To  November  1,  there  had  been  sold  a  total 
of  3613  copies  of  the  twenty-one  numbers  of  tiie  series.  A  limited 
number  of  sets  of  these  pamphlets,  bound  in  doth  covers  in  a  single 
volume  with  title-page  and  table  of  contents,  at  an  early  date  will  be 
placed  on  sale  at  the  University  Press  bookstore  at  five  dollars  net. 

The  report  of  the  «;ecretary  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Press,  held  at  the  Columbia  ITnivcr-ifv  (1ub,  on  No- 
vember 23,  shows  a  tutal  amount  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  new 
piibUcalions  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $£^717.44.  The  total  amount 
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paid  during  the  year  in  royalties  was  $2^1.07.  The  secretary,  in  reU' 
deriiig  bis  r^rt»  made  a  plea  for  addkional  capital  with  which  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Press.    This  business  has  now  grown 

entirely  oTit  of  the  experimental  conditions  under  whicli  it  v/ns  be^n, 
and  has  ranged  itself  v.ith  the  other  well  known  publishing  interests 
of  the  country  with  whicli,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  is  forced  to 
compete.  Its  working  capital,  however,  is  far  too  small  to  enable  it  to 
make  the  considerable  investments  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
in  the  publication  of  desirable  books,  wliich  then  go  to  otiier  publishers 
who  are  able  to  carry  fhem  and  who  ultimately  realize  a  profit  from 
their  sale.  The  business  of  the  Press  is  upon  a  perfectly  substantial 
basis,  but  its  infliunct-  as  an  important  academic  interest  could  be 
greatly  extended  by  a  timely  increase  of  its  means. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Press  pubBcations,  a  pamphlet  of  eigiuccu  pages, 
lias  reocntiy  been  issued,  and  may  be  obtained  of  die  secretary  of  the 
Uttiversily  or  of  the  Columbia  University  Press,  upon  application. 

*  *  * 

The  Deuischcr  IJniversitatskalcnder  for  the  winter  semester  of 
1908-09,  just  at  hand,  presents  some  intcre'^tin^  statistics  of  the  attend- 
ance of  matriculated  students  at  the  German  universities  in  the  pre- 
Sutiities  «(  G«maaceding  semester,  namely,  of  1908.  It  shows  that 
iMffwttiss  the  entire  student  body  at  the  twenty-one  univer* 
sities  was  47,799,  as  compared  with  45,846  (hiring  the  semester  pre- 
ceding. The  largest  attendance  was  at  Berlin,  where  the  number  was 
6,527.  >»ftinirh  was  second  with  6.276:  and  I.eip^i^  third  with  4,100. 
The  .smallest  attendance  was  at  Rostock,  which  had  a  total  of  only  730 
students;  Greifswald  being  next  with  886.  The  faculty  of  philosophy, 
as  is  inevitably  the  case,  had  the  largest  number  of  students,  the  total 
bebv  aii865,  as  compared  wttfi  12,198  in  law,  9,630  In  medicine,  and 
4,106  in  theology.  Included  in  the  totals  there  were,  at  tfie  eight  uni- 
versities that  nrlmit  them  as  matriculated  students,  368  women  dis- 
tributed throu:.:!)  the  various  faculties  as  follows:  philosophy  174, 
medicine  172,  law  21,  and  theology  i.  The  largest  attendance  of 
women  was  at  Munich,  where  there  were  133. 

Of  tiie  whole  body  of  students,  44^5  were  from  die  various  States 
of  the  Empire,  and  446  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  European 
countries,  Russia  sent  the  largest  number,  1,383,  Austria-Hungary 
bein^  next  with  64R;  and  Sweden  third  with  293.  Great  Britain  sent 
a  total  of  14S  students,  only.   Of  students  from  parts  of  the  world 
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other  than  Eiiropep  America  was  represented  by  353;  Asia  by  179; 

Africa  by  II ;  and  Australia  by  4.  The  small  number  from  Amerior* 
which  presumably  includes  both  North  and  South  America — is  remark- 
able and  shows  the  great  decrease  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years, 
with  the  rise  of  the  American  universities,  in  the  number  of  students 
who  regularly  matriculate  in  Germany  for  graduate  work.  The  for- 
eign Students  naturally  sdect  the  larger  untversiticsy  and  the  largest 
foreign  attendance  was  at  BerKn,  where  tfiere  was  a  total  of  869;  widi 
$56  at  Munich,  and  504  at  Leipzig. 

♦   ♦  ♦ 

Bcp^inning  with  September  twenty-first  there  was  a  ten-day  festival 
in  the  iiistoric  city  of  Oviedo,  Spain,  to  celebrate  the  ter-centcnary  of 
the  foundation  of  its  university.  Delegates  from  many  universities 
PnieMor  Shcphcxd  ^nd  from  many  lands  Journeyed  thidwr  to  render 
at  tke  UniTenitr  homage  to  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  Many 
«f  Oriedo  addresses  were  made :  and  it  was  rematieed  that 
those  of  the  delegates  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  presented  in 
Latin,  those  of  the  delegates  from  Paris  and  Bordeaux  were  presented 
in  French,  whereas  all  the  other  delegates,  French,  Spanish,  North 
Amerittn  and  South  American,  presented  their  addresses  in  Castiiian. 
It  was  a  delicate  tribute  to  the  Spaniards,  and  one  that  they  appre- 
ciated. In  this  goodly  company  Cohnnbia  University  was  represented 
by  Professor  Shepherd,  whose  address  created  a  sensation.  The  prin- 
cipal newspaper  of  Oviedo,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  celebration, 
quoted  parts  of  only  four  of  the  addresses,  but  it  quoted  Professor 
Shepherd's  address  in  its  entirety.  In  a  signed  article  that  appeared 
on  September  24,  after  speaking  of  the  historian  Major  Martin  A.  S. 
Hume,  of  the  two  M^ritn^  (from  ToukMise  and  Montpelier),  and 
of  Martinenche  (from  the  Sorbonne),  a  correspondent  of  the  HtraUo 
of  Madrid  has  this  to  say :  "  And  the  thing  that  was  really  noteworthy 
and  even  sensational  in  this  most  augitst  celebration  was  the  discourse 
in  Castiiian,  in  the  purest  Castiiian,  delivered  by  the  Yankee  professor, 
the  delegate  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Some 
paragraphs  of  this  most  notable  disoourse  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting.*'  Then,  after  reproducing  several  paragraphs  of  the  address, 
Uie  correspondent  continues :  "  When  he  stopped  there  was  a  tempest 
of  applause.  .  .  .  And  I  thought:  'What  a  glorious  language,  what 
a  formidable,  colossal  vehirl.^  of  civilization  is  our  Castiiian  tongue 
when  through  it  and  in  it  beings  from  so  many  climes  can  express 
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their  inmost  feelings!  Spain  not  only  has  been  great;  she  is  still 
great  ttrougfa  ber  fhoui^t  e^qpressed  in  tint  sacred  tongue  which  the 
Yankee  professor  called  sweet  aiKl  caressing,  emblem  of  poetry  and 
of  Uwe.'- 


In  the  December,  1905,  issue  of  the  Quarterly  an  analysis  of  the 
occupancy  of  Hartley  and  Livingston  Hails  was  given  as  of  November 
I  of  that  year.   At  that  time  172  rooms  in  Hartley  and  170  rooms  in 

BmiUhj  «sd  Livingston,  giving  a  total  of  342  rooms,  had  been 
tMantea  rented  to  296  students.  At  the  present  time  the 
halls  are  almost  filled,  the  statistics  for  November  i,  1908,  showing 
567  rooms  in  the  two  dormitories  rented  to  489  stuifents,  who  are  di»- 
tributed  by  schools  as  follows : 


Sctioc4 

Columbia  CoUeg«., 

Pine  AxtA»....»*»»< 
Law.  

■*«■  ■»     M  MM  Ml  «  ftM  • 

,  WOmofibj  maA  Pwe  Sdenee... 

Teachers  College  

Pharmacj .»  


Hartley 


50 

39 
4 

44 

33 
5 

xo 


19 
52 
13 

«s 

9 
44 
30 

5 
x6 


ToUl 


69 
97 
»9 
104 

S3 
10 
96 


936 


353 


On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  October  8,  1908,  was  held  the 
se\*enth  annual  reception  to  the  newly  appointed  professors:  Kenyon 
Cox,  National  Academician,  professor  of  painting;  Daniel  C.  French, 

A.M.,  Natkmal  Academician,  professor  of  sctdp- 
ture ;  George  T.  Jackson,  M.D.,  professor  of  derma- 
tology; Alexander  B.  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  M.D.y  professor  of  clinical 
surper}';  Clinton  B  Knapp,  M.D  ,  professor  of  bacteriology  in  the 
College  of  Pharmacy;  Rev.  Raymond  L.  Knox,  B.D.,  chaplain;  John 
La  Farge,  National  Academician,  professor  of  the  decorative  arts; 
Robert  Lewis,  Jr.,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  otology;  Richard  C. 
Madaurin,  LL.M.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  mathematical  physics;  William 
Mansfield,  Pliar.D.,  professor  of  pharmacognosy  m  tlw  Cbll^  of 
Pharmacy ;  Albrecht  F.  K.  Pendc,  Ph.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  of 
German  history  and  institutions,  1908-09;  Arthur  L.  Walker,  E.M., 
professor  of  metallurgy ;  Carlton  Clarence  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  pro- 
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fessor  of  botany;  Edward  Lawrence  Kurtz,  E.M.,  adjunct  professor  of 
mining;  S.  Alfred  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  astronomy; 
HermaQ  von  W*  Sdmlte,  A.B.,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy ; 
William  R.  Williams,  A.Iii.,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  phannaoology 
and  therapeutics. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  reception  was  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Early  Eighties,  who  came  to  do 
honor  to  their  fellow-member,  Professor  Arthur  L.  Walker,  the  newly 
appointed  administrative  head  of  the  department  of  metallurgy. 

*  «  * 

The  year  1907-08  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  Comniittre*«;  existence. 
There  were  J22  students  registered  for  work,  as  against  67  in  1895. 
The  ag^rci^ate  earnings  for  1906-07  were  $111,161.28,  while  in  1907-08 

Commitue  on      they  were  $95355*00.    This  decrease  was  due  to 

BavtoyoMBt  the  wide<^»read  bunness  depression  and  Uie  eonse- 
quent  fiiOnip  off  of  the  net  returns  for  each  position.  The  amount 
earned  with  the  aid  of  the  Committee  was  $26,766.15,  without  its  aid* 
$67,089.85.  There  were  388  requests  from  employers;  65  of  these 
positions  were  unsecured  for  various  reasons,  such  as  undesirability, 
withdrawal  of  the  position,  and  procrastination  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate,  as  against  76  lost  in  1906-07.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  positions  were  secured,  an  increase  of  twenty  over  last  year. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Committee  are  now  in  tiie  office  of  the 
alumni  sccrctery,  Room  311  East  HalL  The  removal  from  the  Library 
has  added  considerably  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Committee,  affording 
the  secretary  f  11  xirt unity  of  studying  the  needs  and  abiUties  of  the 
individual  student  wuh  greater  care,  of  following  up  positions  more 
ch)sd]r,  and  of  developing  new  fidds. 

The  Appointment  Committee  has  been  reorganized  and  has  also 
moved  its  headquarters  to  the  room  of  the  Alumni  Council,  the  secre- 
taPk'  of  the  latter  being  the  new  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
other  members  are  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  Professors  Seligman,  Cattcll, 
Todtl,  Kirchwey,  A.  H.  Thorndike,  Wheeler,  and  Thomas,  and  Paul 
C.  H.  Holter,  1907  C,  secretary. 

*  *  * 

The  autumn  session  of  the  Modem  Language  Conference  was  held 
on  Monday,  November  33,  from  3  to  5  p.  m.,  in  the  Brindcerhoff 
Theater,  Bamrd  College.  The  following  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
Modem  Laaissit  cussed:  I — "Defoe  the  pamphleteer  and  joumal- 
GtaftnMS      ist,"  Professor  W.  P.  Trent  of  the  Department  of 
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English ;  II — "  The  prejudice  against  actors,"  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Compton, 
graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  English  ;  III — "  The  importance 
of  Cchic  studies,"  Dr.  J.  L.  Gerig  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

*  «  • 

The  Loubat  Prizes  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  honorable 
ravrards  for  original  schobrshtp  that  are  given  in  tiiis  cotutiy,  par- 
tkobrly  as  the  awards  are  not  based  upon  individual  ^iplicatioa  am<Hig 
Tht  Limlut  Print  ^  competitors.   It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  of  the 

four  awards  thus  far  made  two  have  come  to  Co- 
lumbia officers,  ft::.,  in  1898  a  second  prize  to  Professor  Boas  for  his 
paper  on  "  The  social  organization  and  the  secret  societies  of  Kwakiutl 
ladians,"  and  in  1908  a  first  priie  to  Professor  Herbert  Levi  Oq;ood 
lor  his  paper  on  "The  American  colonies  in  die  seventeenth  century." 


*  *  * 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  Presi- 
dent Butler  by  Williams  College,  on  October  7,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
installation  of  its  new  president,  Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  formerly 

MiicelUacoui  professor  of  political  science  at  Princeton  Uni- 
verssty. 

Professor  Felix  Adler  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  professor  for  1908-09  at  the  University  of  Berlin  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  During  the  summer  Professor  Adler  made  an  address  at  the 
opening  ses'^inn  of  the  First  International  Moral  Education  Congress 
at  the  University  of  London. 

Professor  H.  B.  Mitchell  of  the  department  of  mathematics  repre- 
sented tfie  University  at  die  cdebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
saiy  of  Haverford  Collque  on  October  16-T7. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  President  Butler,  Professor  John  W. 
Burgess,  senior  dean,  represented  Columbia  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  on  Tuesday  afternoon*  No- 
vember 17. 

In  the  September  issue  (p.  489)  the  statement  is  made  that  Pro- 
fessor Maximilian  K.  Kress  graduated  from  Manhattan  College. 
Brother  Potamian,  secretary  of  the  College,  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  error.  Professor  Kress  never  having  been 
enrolled  at  Manhattan. 
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SCHOOL  AND  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 

Medicine — Architecture — Teachers  College — Pharmacy  —  Anthro- 
pology— Chinese — Chemistry — Economics  and  Social  Science — English 
— <ieniiaiile  Languages-^History  and  Public  Law— Indo-Inuiiaa  Lan- 
guafe8—Matfiflnatics--Metal]tti^— Mining— -Ncuralogx  —  OrlliO' 
pedic  Sui^vty— Physiology— lUMnance  Languafes— ^uifefy. 


School  of  Medicine 

Several  important  steps  deserving  special  mention  have  recently 
been  taken  :it  the  V'anderbilt  Clinic.  Under  the  department  of  neur- 
ology a  psychiatric  clinic  has  been  established  under  the  direction  of 

Professor  Peterson,  for  the  study  and  treatment 
^JuSatGO^    of  insanity.  A  large  number  of  mild  cases  of 

mental  disease,  either  incipient  cases  of  insanity  or 
borderland  cases  of  neurasthenia  with  mental  symptomSt  up^Ay  to  the 
clinic  constantly.  These,  and  even  more  pronounced  cases  of  mental 
disturbance,  will  now  l>c  treated  in  the  new  clinic.  There  has  been 
great  need  of  such  an  institution.  Grave  cases  of  insanity  are  cus- 
tomarily sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  but  those  cases  in  which  mental 
disturbance  is  slight,  have  had  little  chance  of  attention  outside  of  the 
private  practice  of  physicians. 

With  the  assistance  of  tiie  Red  Cross  a  day  camp  for  tuberculous 
patients  has  been  oprnrd  on  the  roof  of  the  clinic  building.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  about  one  hundred  patients,  botli  men  and  women.  They 
come  to  the  clinic  in  the  morning  and  s|)end  the  entire  day  in  the  open 
air  under  the  care  of  a  physician  and  the  constant  attendance  of  a 
nurse.  A  limdieott  ads^Med  to  the  needs  of  tuberculous  patients  is 
provided* 

Under  the  department  of  orthopedic  surgery  a  department  of 

m«'r1iaTio-therapy,  with  a  vcn,'  complete  outfit  i  f  apparatus,  has  been 
inaugurated,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  methfxl  of  treatment 
which  is  comparatively  new  in  America.  This  consists  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  procedures  as  aids  to  cure.  It  has  been  found  especially 
useful  after  fractures,  for  stiffened  joints  of  all  kinds,  for  weakened 
musdcs  foUowing  infantile  paralysis  and  ^loplejeyi  for  joint  disabtU- 
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ties  following  operation^,  and  blood  poisoning,  and  for  flat  foot.  A 
department  of  hydro-therapy  has  also  been  established  with  an  equip- 
ment for  administering  the  variety  of  baths  that  are  now  employed 
for  therapeutic  purposes. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  group  of  students  took  advantage,  during  the  summer,  of  the 
conrse  in  the  training  of  cUnical  derks,  offered  by  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
It  is  proposed  that  certain  students  take  this  work  also  during  the 

winter  months,  in  lieu  of  some  of  their  medical 


section  work.    The  general  adoption  of  this  class 


of  instruction  will  mark  a  distinct  development  in 
the  teaching  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. It  is  h(^>ed  that  a  oours^  of  tins  kind  will  eventually  beoome  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  for  all  students.  A  course  of  diis 
nature  differs  from  the  ordinary  section  dass  in  that  the  student 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  hospital  organization,  and  his  work  in 
studying  disease  in  the  individual  case  is  made  directly  useful  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  patient. 


School  of  AacHrrEcruaB 

The  School  of  Architecture  began  the  tiew  year  with  a  registration 
considerably  greater  than  last  year.  At  the  present  writing  there 
have  been  124  registrations,  besides  seven  College  students  taking  full 
eourses  in  the  School.  There  appears  in  this  r^stratuMi  a  notaUe 
increase  in  students  from  the  soudi,  the  far  west  and  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  loss  to  the  School  from  the  death  of  Professor  Kress  is  felt 
in  many  ways  and  at  divers  points.  Not  CHily  are  his  genial  presence 
and  friendly  cotmsels  greatly  missed  by  the  returned  students,  but  in 
the  imier  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  School  he  had  quietly 
taken  in  hand  so  many  details,  that  it  is  proving  a  problem  by  no 
means  yet  sdved,  how  to  distribute  among  the  staff  and  the  paul 
Sttident  assistants  these  various  functions  whose  very  e.xistence  was 
hardly  realized  till  there  was  no  one  to  discharge  ihem. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  1903,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in 
architecture,  to  give  the  lectures  in  Ancient  Architectural  History  and 
Andent  Ornament  formerly  given  by  Professor  Kress.  He  will  also 
conduct  a  dass  in  ardueotogical  rowiing  in  Frencb  and  will  assist 
Professor  Handhi  in  the  six  wedcs'  work  in  historical  research  of  the 
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classes  in  medieval  and  Renaissance  architectural  history.  Mr.  Lud- 
low is  the  son  of  the  late  T.  W  T  udlow,  who  was  a  distinguished 
classical  archnpolop^i^t  He  has  devoted  himself  for  the  past  five  years 
to  advanced  architectural  and  archaeological  studies,  both  m  this 
Sdiool  and  alMroad  in  Paris  and  Rome,  wifh  a  qiedal  view  to  fhe 
teaching  of  subjects  in  these  lines. 

The  Ubrary  of  the  School  has  for  the  first  time  been  placed  vnder 
the  charge  of  a  librarian,  Miss  C.  C.  GifTord,  who  acts  also  as  depart- 
mental secretary.  Many  books  have  been  rebound,  new  books  added, 
and  a  beginning  made  of  a  complete  catalogue.  It  is  intended  that 
these  books  shall  be  catalogued  also  in  the  general  library  catalogue. 
'AA  tins  constitutes  a  nocahle  and  long-desired  step  in  advancCp  making 
tiie  Ubraiy  more  senriceable  botfi  to  tiie  students  m  the  School  and  to 
others  in  the  University. 

Twent)'-four  drawing  tables  of  a  new  type  have  been  added  to 
those  in  the  main  drafting-room.  They  are  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  old  model  and  are  highly  appreciated.  By  the  addition  of 
fifty-six  new  lockers  it  has  now  become  possible  to  provide  every 
Student  witii  a  safe  place  in  whkh  to  store  his  hoards,  instruments  and 
other  property. 

Martin  Gaulocher,  known  to  all  students  of  the  School  for  twdvc 
years  past  as  the  efficient  man-of-all-work  of  the  department,  having 
begun  service  as  a  preen  floor-janitor  fresh  from  Germany  and  risen 
by  industry  and  skill  to  a  grade  of  service  of  real  resjxjnsibiiity,  has 
retired  from  this  service  to  enter  the  automobile  business.  By  wise 
and  dirifty  savings  he  has  established  an  excellent  hnslness  near  Fort 
Washington;  but  the  Sdiool  mourns  the  loss  of  a  unique  servitor 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  replace. 

The  Year-Book  has  l)ecn  delayed  somewhat  by  the  advertising  con- 
tractor, but  is  expected  to  be  out  by  December  15. 

The  first  series  of  University  lectures  on  fine  arts  were  given  by 
Professor  Hamlin  on  four  successive  Mondays  in  November  on  the 
architecture  of  Italy,  treated  under  the  foUowuig  heads:  The  architee* 
ture  of  Inq»erud  Rome,  Early  medieval  monuments,  Later  medieval 
monuments,  and  Mastenvorks  of  tiie  Renaissance. 

TE.vrHKRS  COLLECE 

Teachers  CoHccr  has  recently  had  no  extensive  changes  in  curric- 
ulum. College  graduates,  preferably  women,  with  social  interests  and 
mathematical  ability  are  so  nmdi  needed  as  educational  and  social  Mis- 
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ticians,  that  a  special  curriculum  in  the  theory  aiul  practice  of  mental 
and  social  measurements  and  of  statistical  raethods  has  been  provided 
for  tlieir  training. 

The  Orflq^  will  for  some  years  grant  several  thousand  doOars 
annually  to  enable  exceptiooally  qualified  students  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  giving  in  its  new  ^.cho<A  of  houseliold  technology, 
university  courses  in  such  subjects  as  pliysiological  and  food  chemistry, 
nutrition,  dietetics ;  house  structure  and  sanitation ;  textiles,  design, 
decoration;  household  economy,  organization  and  management. 

The  department  of  domestic  art  is  bringing  to  a  dose  some  chemical 
and  microscopical  investigations  that  show  a  surprising  amount  of  sub- 
stitutioD  and  adulteration  of  textiles,  bought  in  the  open  market.  The 
department  will  publish  the  results  of  its  investigati<»i  and,  if  public 
intercut  justifies  it,  will  extend  its  technical  instruction  and  provide 
jxjpular  kctures  in  the  tieki.  install  a  public  testing  laboratory  in  the 
new  housciiold  technology  building,  and  prepare  and  urge  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  a  pure  textile  bilL 

The  department  of  hospital  economics  announces  a  course  of  lec- 
tures for  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  nurses  on  "The  rda- 
tion  of  modem  nursing  to  social  problems."  The  first  lecture  was 
given  on  Tuesday,  November  3,  by  Miss  Lillian  Wald,  head  worker 
at  the  Henr>'  Street  Nurses  Settlement. 

The  only  change  in  the  faculty  has  been  caused  by  the  acceptance 
of  tiie  directorsh^  of  Cooper  Institute  by  Chark»  R.  Richards,  Macy 
professor  of  mantial  training  and  head  of  that  department  since  1898. 
For  the  present  his  courses  of  instruction  will  be  conducted  by  four 
other  members  of  the  department. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  year  has  been  granted  to  Professor  F.  M. 
McMurry,  of  the  department  of  elementary  education,  and  for  the  first 
half-year  to  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tiooal  psychology. 

Professor  David  E.  Smith  has  returned  from  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  spent  collecting  material  illtlStrating  the  history  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Japan,  China  and  India.  Professor  Charles  H. 
Farnsworth  has  returned  from  a  year  devoted  to  investigating  the 
status  of  music  in  schools  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
Professor  Mary  S.  Woolman  has  returned  from  part  of  a  year  spent 
in  studying  new  industrial  occupations  for  women  in  Ormany.  Pro- 
fessor Jtdius  Sadis  has  retnmed  from  a  summer  spent  in  Geimany  as 
the  representative  of  the  Qmeg^e  Foundation  in  tilie  interdiange  of 
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German  and  American  teachers.  Professor  Paul  Monroe  has  returned 
from  a  snmmer  spent  on  the  continent  collecting  rare  books  bearing 
on  the  hihtory  of  education  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton. Professor  Arthur  W.  Dow  represented  the  College  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Teachers  of  Fine  Arte  in  London. 

Professor  David  E.  Smith's  address  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Mathematicians  at  Rome  in  April,  which  resulted  in  the  formatMm 
of  an  international  commission  for  the  study  of  thr  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  «;rrondary  schools,  has  been  published  in  French  for  exten- 
sive circulation  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

Professor  Woolnian  lias  issued  a  report  of  her  recent  investigation 
of  the  edncation  of  women  in  Wtirttemberg,  Prussia,  Sasumy  and 
Bavaria.  She  found  small  encouragement  for  women  to  enter  academic 
careers,  or  for  the  poor  to  better  their  condition  educationally.  But 
for  women  of  the  middle  classes  she  found  admirable  professional  and 
domestic  schools,  especially  in  housetceeping,  cooking  and  commercial 
photography. 

A  study  of  the  puUic  service  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College  indicates  tiuit  officers  of  the  college  have  acted  or  are  now 
acting  as  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  Society 

of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the  Headmasters  Association  of  the 
Ignited  States,  the  American  Philoloi^ica!  A  sociation,  the  American 
Society  of  Physiological  (  lu  mists,  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Nurses;  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Scfaoote  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  Ontario;  of  the  New  Yoric  State 
Science  Teachers  Association;  the  Fhyncs  Club,  and  the  School  Crafts 
Qub  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  way  of  new  equipment  tlie  Bryson  Library  has  received  some 
five  hundred  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century'  works  on  education  col- 
lected last  year  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  by  Professor  Paul 
Monroe.  Among  the  most  interesting  volumes  are  Mdandithon's 
"Education"  (1519)*  Ludier's  "On  the  duty  of  sending  children  to 
school  "  (1524),  and  "  Address  on  tiie  establishment  of  public  schools*' 
(1530),  and  a  number  of  first  editions  of  educational  worlcs  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

The  department  of  fine  arts  has  received  a  collection  of  U>«)ks  feath- 
ered in  Europe  during  the  past  year  by  Professor  Dow.  They  com- 
prise illustrated  voltnnes  on  drawing,  painting,  composition,  design  and 
ornament;  on  modeling  and  sadplure;  on  illuminated  manuscripte  and 
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heraldry ;  stained  glass,  wood-carvingf  and  ironwork ;  on  architecture  and 
landscape  gardening.  There  are  also  numerous  illustrated  catalogues 
of  famous  galleries  and  museunis.  The  Ross  collection  of  artistic  tex- 
tiles and  the  College's  acquisitions  from  the  Drake  collection  of  copper 
and  brass  have  now  been  arranged  for  eidiibition  in  the  department 

The  Cdlfige  has  recently  received  as  gifts  from  die  manufacturers 
a  number  of  mathematical  instruments,  of  typical  appliances  for  the 
household  utilization  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel,  and  a  large  collection  of 
cotton,  Unen,  wool  and  silk  textiles.  The  CoUcgc  has  also  received  an 
anonymous  gjit  for  the  purchase  ot  books  bearing  upon  American 
literature. 

The  Educational  Museum  is  showing  for  a  montii  an  exhibit  ar- 
ranged by  the  department  of  domestic  art  to  show  the  evolution  of 
spinning,  weaving  and  textiles.  Philippine  hats,  coats,  baskets  and 
other  uton^ils  of  grass,  rushes  and  leaves,  illustrate  the  primitive  forms 
of  wattling  and  weaving.  There  are  illustrations  of  Egyptian  and  all 
later  looms,  along  with  photographs  and  models  illustrating  their  use, 
and  a  nimiber  of  actual  looms  and  fMirics  of  Oriental,  American  Indian 
and  Colonial  worionanship.  Many  kinds  of  fiber  are  also  illustrated, 
from  the  plant  to  the  finished  fabrics. 

From  the  exhibits  of  fifty  American  cities  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Art  Teachers  in  London  in  July,  work  from 
Teachers  College  and  from  institutions  in  Providence  and  in  Denver 
has  been  selected  for  further  exhibition  in  Leeds,  Dublin  and  Paris. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederal  have  establkhed  in 
Tcadim  College  a  tuition  scholarship,  which  will  be  awarded  to  rq>re- 
sentatives  of  the  Southern  States  in  rotation.  The  Soutiiem  Qub 
inaugurated  a  special  study  of  education  in  the  south  with  an  address 
by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  the  iVorld's  IVork, 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  reports  that  thirty-six  foreign  students  are 
now  registered  in  Teachers  College.  There  is  a  representation  of  five 
graduate  students  and  four  undergraduates  from  Canada;  Mexko  and 
Chile  each  have  one ;  there  are  two  students  from  Hawaii,  four  govern* 
ment  scholars  from  the  Phil^iptnes  and  three  from  Porto  Rico,  the 
former  being  men,  the  latter  women;  England  has  three  representa- 
tive*, one  of  them  an  officer  of  Victoria  University,  and  there  is  one 
from  Scotland;  three  students  come  from  Germany,  one  of  them  hold- 
ing the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  Italy,  Russia  and  China  have  each  one  repre- 
sentative, while  Turkey  has  two.  Of  two  Japanese  students,  both 
vromcn,  one  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  the  o^er  is  taking 
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work  in  domestic  science  as  the  representative  of  the  Governor  of 
Korea.  The  East  Indian  students,  both  men  and  both  candidates  for 
higher  degrees,  are  also  government  representatives. 

The  publicatioii  bunau  of  the  college,  which  administerB  a  {and 
lor  iseoing  signifieant  educttkmal  works  that  would  scarcdy  justify 
comnwtctal  publication,  has  recently  issued  six  iriii>ortant  volumes. 
Two  deal  with  educational  theorj':  studies  of  "The  Ciceronius  "  of 
Erasmus  by  Izora  Scott,  and  of  Lessing's  "  Education  of  the  human 
race"  by  John  D.  Haney.  Two  are  historical:  "English  p^^ranimar 
schools  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  by  Ancel  K.  Stowe ;  and 
"  The  moving  school  in  Massachusetts  "  by  Harlan  Updegraff.  Two 
discuss  current  school  pfoUenis:  "^stematic  study  m  the  elementary 
school "  by  Lida  B.  Earhart,  and  "  The  factors  determhiing  aritfmictical 
ability"  by  Cliff  W.  Stone.  All  of  the  authors  are  or  have  been 
graduate  students  in  Teachers  Collecre. 

The  course  of  reading  for  children  recently  prepared  by  Professor 
F.  T.  Baker  and  published  by  Teachers  College  will  be  republished  by 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  teacher 
in  the  State. 

COLLEGB  OF  PHARMACY 

The  number  of  matriculants  at  the  Cdkne  of  Pharmacy  shows 

an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent,  over  last  year,  while  the  other  classes 
also  show  a  gain.  The  following  institutions  are  represented  by  grad- 
uates: University  of  Pennsylvania,  Brown  University,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, New  York  l^niversity,  Fordham  University,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Ilobart  College,  Allegheny  College,  the  Lyceums 
of  Bolt^a,  Catania  and  Palermo,  Italy,  the  Cymtuuia  of  Hamhmig, 
Germany,  and  Dorpat,  Russia,  the  University  of  Bombay,  India,  tiie 
Darmstadt  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Avellino  (Italy)  Seminary. 

DfifAKTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors  Boas  and  Savillc  attended  the  Americanists'  Qmgress, 
held  in  Vienna  in  the  month  f>f  September,  as  representatives  of  the 
G<ivcrnmcnt  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  University.  Professor 
Boas  delivered  the  opening  address  at  the  Congress,  on  the  results  of 
the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition;  and  Professor  Saville  presented 
a  prdiminaiy  report  on  the  results  of  the  Heye  Expedition  to  Ecuador. 
Professor  Saville,  before  attending  the  Congress,  undertook  a  second 
expedition  to  Ecuador,  which  formed  part  of  the  researches  provided 
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for  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Heye,  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Barrett,  who  was  a  student  in  the  department  of  anthropcloj:^-  dnrinj:; 
the  past  year,  nnrl  who  is  to  Spend  a  year  in  Ecuador  studying  the  lan- 
guages ol  the  natives. 

Mr.  Paul  Radin,  a  student  in  the  department,  carried  on  researches 
daring  the  sumnwr  among  die  IKnondiago  of  Nelmdca.  Mr.  Frank 
G.  Spedc  has  been  appointed  ifSkm  in  anUiropolbgy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Edward  Sapir  held  tiie  position  of  asnstant  in 
the  department  of  anthropology  of  the  Univernly  of  California  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  has  been  appointed  to  a  r(?search  fellowship  at 
the  ITnivef^ity  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  department  of  anthropology  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Both  Mr.  Sapir  and  Mr.  Lowie  received 
die  doctorate  from  Cblumlija  recentiy. 

Dbpaktmbnt  of  Chinese 

Dr.  Berthold  Laufer»  until  recently  lecturer  in  Chinese,  Tibetan, 
Mongolian  and  Manchurian,  has  aoccpted  a  call  as  assistant  curator 
of  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago.  He  is  now  absent  on  a  journey  to 

China,  Tibet  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
objects  of  arclm>l(^ca]  interest  for  that  institution. 

Professor  Friedrich  Hirth  represented  the  University  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Historical  Sciences  held  in  Berlin,  August  6-12, 
and  at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Copenhagen, 
August  14-aa  At  the  latter  he  was  elected  president  of  the  section 
of  China  and  Japan  with  Professors  Giles  of  Cambridge  (Eqg^and) 
and  De  Groot  of  Leyden  (Holland).  At  the  meeting  of  August  ty 
he  delivered  a  lecture  on  '*  The  mystery  of  Fti-lin." 

The  Department  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  .Since  its  opening  in 
1902  seventy-six  students  have  registered  for  courses  given  by  its 
staff,  the  majority  of  whom  merdy  attended  courses  given  in  the 
aadivopcdogiGal  and  historical  departments,  while  tiie  number  of  those 
devotinf  thcmsdves  to  the  study  of  the  language  itsdf  has  averaged 
from  five  to  ten  each  year,  indwiUng  theological  students  preparing 
for  a  missionary  career,  engineers  and  h"n^\iist«;.  In  addition  a  num- 
ber of  Am<  ricans  who  had  studied  the  language  in  China  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  several  Chinese  and  Japanese  students  were  in- 
structed in  ^  methods  of  research  in  Chinese  literature.  Several  of 
the  former  students  are  at  present  doing  good  work  in  China. 
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Department  of  Chkmistky 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Pellew  has  been  devotiiig  ooosider- 
able  time  to  die  subject  of  the  application  of  modern  dyestuffs  to 
handicraft  work,  and  has  been  poUishing  a  of  articles,  not  yet 
indnitiiAl  ooiiq>leted,  in  the  Craftsman  upon  different 
branches  of  the  subject.  He  has  been  invited  by 
the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  upon  the 
subject  at  the  Arts  Club  on  the  eveninj?  of  December  lo,  and  the  lec- 
ture is  to  be  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  some  of  Mr. 
Pellew's  friends  and  pupils.  Exhibits  have  been  promised  illustrating 
the  applicattoa  of  modem  dyestuffs  to  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
and  mgs,  to  tied  work  on  silk,  to  leather,  to  raffia  and  hasketwork, 
and,  finaUy,  in  connection  with  stencil  work  on  linen  and  cotton  fab- 
rics, a<;  well  as  on  silk  and  artificial  silk. 

Early  in  November  Professor  Pellew  began  an  extension  course 
on  advanced  dyeing,  designed  expressly  for  persons  engaged  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  Arts  and  Crafts  textile  work.  The  course  consists 
of  fifteen  exercises  witft  opportunities  for  extra  laboratory  praetiee, 
and  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Students  will  he  taught  not  only 
the  use  of  modern  dyes  in  the  skein  dyeing  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk, 
but  also  the  best  mctho<ls  of  dyeing  and  finishing  lertther,  raffia,  feath- 
ers, artificial  silk,  etc.,  and  also  of  applying  these  dyes  by  means  of 
stencils  and  block  prints.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Pellew  has  worked 
out  some  methods  lor  stenciling  and  block  printing  upon  linen  and 
calico,  so  as  to  make  the  colors  absolutely  fast,  not  only  to  light,  hut 
also  to  wadihig,  without  the  necessity  of  steaming  or  after  treatment 
These  processes  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  are  certain  to  prove 
of  considerable  interest  and  value  to  handicraft  workers  all  over  the 
country.  Professor  Pellew  has  been  invited  to  give  a  course  of  four 
public  lectures  on  the  same  general  subject  durmg  the  month  of 
January  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  of  fine  arts. 

At  the  ckjse  of  the  last  academic  year.  Dr.  Victor  J.  Chambers 
resigned  as  instructor  in  oiganic  chemistry  to  become  head  of  the 
department  of  diemistry  of  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter. Tlie  iri'^tnictor'hip  in  the  department  has 
been  replaced  by  a  tutorship  and  an  assistantship. 
To  fill  these  new  positions,  John  M.  Nelson  (B.S.  University  of 
Nebraska,  Ph.D.  Columbia)  was  called  from  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  as  tutor,  and  Alfred  Hoffman  (A.M.  Columb^ 
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FhJ>.  Berlin),  hooorafy  assistant  in  oiigattic  chemistry,  was  made 

assistant. 

At  the  thirty-eighth  general  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  held  at  Yale  University,  June  29  to  July  2,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Bogert,  several  papers  were  presented  from  the 
organic  laboratofy  embodying  the  results  of  recently  completed 
investigations. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Professor  Morgan's  "  Elements  of  physical 
chemistry  "  appeared  recently  from  the  prc^'?  of  John  Wik-y  Sons. 
Restcm  Stevenson,  Ph.D.  in  physical  cliemistry,  Cohinihia  1908, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Eric  Higgins, 
Pb.D.  in  physical  chemistry,  Colambia  1908,  has  returned  to  Enf^and 
to  reassume  his  position  as  chief  research  diemist  with  Messrs.  Cross- 
fidds  &  Son  of  Liverpool. 

The  attendance  at  the  last  Summer  Session  in  chemistry  «;howed 
a  very  substantial  increase  over  that  recorded  during  1907,  although 
no  new  courses  were  offered.    It  is  hoped  that  a  course  in  assaying, 

consisting  of  five  lectures  and  twenty-five  hours* 
laboratoiy  woric  a  week,  may  be  offered  during 
the  session  of  1909. 

Departments  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 

Professor  Senprr  i-^  to  spend  his  Sabbatical  year  in  California, 
where  he  will  work  at  a  new  volume  on  economics. 

Professor  Seligman  acted  as  one  of  the  three  representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  as  the  oflficial  representative  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  at  tiie  International  Tax  Conference  at  Tonmto  in 
October.  His  paper  was  entitled  '*The  necessity  of  precision  in 
assessments."  He  was  one  of  the  spealwrs  at  the  opening  of  the 
Budget  Exhibit  which  was  held  in  the*  lower  part  of  New  York  City 
during  October,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greater  New  York  Tax 
Payers'  Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

During  the  year  1908-9  there  is  being  given,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  a  course  on  economics  to  students  of  the 
schools  of  engineering.  The  course  this  year  is  in  diarge  of  Professor 
Seligman  and  Dr.  Agger. 

There  are  sixty-five  students  attending  the  course  in  Social  Economy 
285,  on  "  The  standard  of  living."  The  literature  on  tins  subject  has 
been  materially  increased  since  the  course  was  given  for  the  first  time, 
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in  1906,  notably  by  the  exceedingly  valuable  study  made  by  Professor 
Robert  C.  Chapin  of  Beloit  College  under  the  department  of  "social 
economy  and  as  secretary  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
State  Qinfercnce  of  Charities  and  Correction.  This  study  wiU  be  pub* 
lished  in  the  near  future. 

The  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  which  met  in  diis 
country  during  the  tiiree  weeks  from  September  21  to  October  10,  was 
an  event  of  academic,  as  well  a«  of  practical  and  scientific  interest 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  international  Congress  a  section 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  tuber- 
culosis profalen].  This  section  was  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Devine.  Among  the  hundred  valuable  papers  presented  were  several 
by  university  professors,  including  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  Walter  F. 
Willcox  of  Cornell,  David  S.  Sneddcn  of  Teachers  College,  John  R. 
Commons  of  Wisconsin  University,  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  Chicago, 
Thomas  A.  Storey  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  C.  E. 
A.  Winslow  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  the 
session  devoted  to  methods  and  agencies  for  di£Fusinf  infofmation  on 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  a  paper  was  presented  by  William  Harmon 
Norton,  professor  of  geology  in  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  on  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  this  direction  by  the  colleges  and  universitie":  of 
the  country.  Professor  Norton  finds  that  al>cut  half  of  them  are 
taking  some  part  in  the  movement,  either  by  mvestigation,  or  mstruc- 
tion,  or  participation  of  their  oflBcers  in  anti-tuberculosis  organizations. 

The  seminar  in  social  economy  is  devoting  roost  of  its  time  this  year 
to  two  topics:  the  legislation  ooncemii^  public  dependents  in  several 
typical  States;  and  the  history  and  present  status  of  conscious  social 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  New  York  City. 

Among  the  new  numbers  of  the  Series  in  History,  Economics  and 
Public  Law,  that  iiave  been  published  since  June,  1908,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Vol.  XXIX,  No.  2,  New  Hampshire  as  a  Royal  Province,  by 
William  H.  Fty,  Ph.D.;  Vol.  XXX,  The  Pn>vince  of  New  Jersey.  1664- 
1738,  by  Edwin  P.  Tanner,  Ph.D. ;  Vol.  XXXI.  No.  i,  Private  freight 
cars  and  American  railroads,  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Ph.D.;  No.  2,  Ohio 
before  1850,  by  Robert  H.  Chaddock.  Ph.D.;  No.  3,  Consanguineous 
marriages  in  the  American  population,  by  George  B.  Louis  Amer, 
PIlD.  ;  No.  4,  Adolphe  Quetelet  as  statistician,  by  Frank  H.  Hankins, 
PhJO.;  VoL  XXXII,  The  enforcement  of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers,  by 
Bertha  Haven  Putnam,  Ph.D.;  and  VoL  XXXIII,  No.  i»  Factoiy  leg- 
islation in  ^Tame,  by  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  A.B.  There  are  now  eighty-six 
monogr^)hs  in  the  Series. 
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DePASTMBNT  OF  EnGUSH 

The  present  registration  m  the  graduate  department  gives  an  enrol- 
ment  of  346  in  the  12  courses  and  43  in  the  4  seminars.  There  are  110 
students  takii^  English  as  a  major  and  43  taking  it  as  a  minor  subject 

The  following  former  students  have  been  recently  appointed  to  the 
positions  stated  :  Victor  E.  Albright,  graduate  student  1906-08,  instruc- 
tor, Delaware  College;  Dr.  E.  S.  Bates,  Ph.D.  1908,  professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona ;  Alice  S.  Butler,  A.M.  1908,  teacher,  Miss  Knox's 
School,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. ;  Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  A.M.  1905,  pro- 
fessor. The  Baptist  University  for  Women,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Peari  H. 
Etfaeridge,  A.M.  ipoS*  teacher.  Meridian  Woman's  College  (Missis- 
»ppi)  ;  Claude  M.  Fuess,  AM.  1906,  instructor;  Phillips'  Academy; 
Edward  H,  Gardner,  A.M.  1908,  assistant,  Barnard  College ;  Louis 
B.  Gillet,  A.B,  1904,  assistant  in  English,  1908-09,  instructor,  Wes- 
Icyan  University ;  Helen  E.  Hardy,  A.M.  1908,  teacher,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  High  School;  Alice  Haskell,  A.M.  1908,  instructor,  Wdlesley 
CoOcge;  Adele  Himiphrey,  A.M.  1908^  teacher,  Polytedmic  High 
Sdiodi,  Los  Angdes;  Qurles  F.  Lawson,  A.M.  1904,  head  of  EngUdi 
department.  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia ;  Caroline  F.  Lester, 
AM.  1908,  instructor,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  Julia  Patton,  A.M.  1908, 
iiistn:ctor,  V'assar  College ;  Anna  F.  T.  Pettit,  A.M.  1908,  Friends' 
Intermediate  School,  Philadelphia;  Hilda  St.  George,  A.M.  1908, 
teacher,  Unadilla  High  School ;  Blanche  C.  Williams,  A.M.  1908,  assist- 
ant. Teachers  College. 

Professor  Bnnder  Matdiews  will  repeat  his  Lowell  lectures  on 
MoSire  at  tilie  University  during  December,  under  the  auspkea  of 
the  division  of  modern  lane^nafi^es  and  literatures.  He  will  also  repeat 
the  course  in  February  at  the  University  of  CincinnatL 

I>EEPARTlfeNT  OF  GERUAmC  LaKGUAGES 

1  he  total  number  of  registrations  in  this  department  at  Columbia 
IS  493 ;  the  registration  at  Barnard  is  417,  an  increase  of  twentyH»e 
per  cent  over  last  year. 

Professor  Thomas  has  been  reelected  secretary  of  the  University 
Council.  During  the  last  summer  he  gave  two  courses  in  the  summer 
5e<<;..n  nf  the  L'nivcrsit\'  of  California,  one  on  G<x;thc's  Faust  and  one 
on  tiie  iitrnian  literature  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Professor  Hervey  has  been  appointed  registrar  m  place  of  Professor 
ToaaS»,  who  resigned  to  assume  the  duties  of  die  newly  created  office 
of  secretaty  of  the  Alimmi  Council. 
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On  the  oocuion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  Goether 

Schiller  monument  in  Wade  Park,  Clevetaodf  on  Snnday  afternoon, 
July  5,  Professor  Tombo  delivered  the  German  oration.  During  Octo- 
ber and  November  he  lectured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  subjects  connected  with  German  literature  and  history 
in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhatlai^  Brooldyii  and  Queens.  On  October  21 
he  delivered  a  lecture  on  Hauptmann's  Vers¥Mkene  Gtocke  before  the 
Attgemeiner  Deutscher  Sprachverein  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  rq>eated 
the  lecture  (in  English)  before  the  Teachers  Association  of  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  on  November  11,  and  (in  German)  before  the  Brooklyn  Germama 
on  November  22. 

The  Germanistic  Society  of  America  is  offering  this  winter,  in 
oooperation  with  extension  teadiii^,  a  series  of  fifteen  lectures  on 
HastciiNcces  of  Gennan  Literature.  The  lectures  are  being  delivered 
on  Tuesday  evenings,  in  the  Eni^ish language,  and  the  laige  auditorium 
in  Schermerhorn  Hall  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  at  each  lecture. 
The  dates  and  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows: 

October  20 — The  Stories  of  Siegfried,  especially  in  the  Nibelungfen- 
lied,  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Brown ;  October  27 — Walther  von 
der  Vogdweide,  Professor  Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins ;  November 
10— Hans  Sachs,  Professor  Adolf  Busse,  Ohio  State  University;  No- 
vember 17 — Wolfram  von  Eschenbadl's  "  Parzival,"  Professor  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  Columbia ;  November  24 — Simplicissimus,  Professor  Har- 
vf-v  Waterman  Thayer,  Princeton ;  December  i — Lessing's  "  Laokoon," 
Pn  fessor  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Columbia;  December  8 — Lessing's 
**Naiiian  der  Weise,"  Professor  John  F.  Coar,  Adelphi;  December  15 
— Goethe's  *'Goetz  von  Berlichingen/'  Professor  William  A.  Hervey, 
Columbia;  January  I3,  1909— Goethe's  "Wilhehn  Meister,"  Professor 
E.  W.  Bagster-CoUins,  Teachers  College,  Columbia;  January  19— 
Goethe's  "  Faust,"  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  Columbia ;  January  26 — 
Schiller's  "  Riiuher,"  Professor  J.  F.  T.  Raschcn,  Lafayette;  February 
2 — Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  Professor  Gustav  Gruencr,  Yale;  Feb- 
ruary 9 — Schiller's  '"  Wallenstein,"  Professor  C.  F.  Kayser,  Normal 
College ;  February  16— Heine's  "  Buch  der  Lieder/'  Professor  Robert 
H.  Fife,  Jr.,  Wesleyan;  and  Fdmiary  a^r-Wagner's  *'Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen,"  Professor  William  H.  Carpenter,  Columbia. 

On  October  20  Mr.  Ccorpc  von  Skal  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
University  under  the  auspices  of  the  (lermanistic  Society  on  Carl 
Hauptmann,  who  pave  a  recitation  from  his  own  works  in  the  Horace 
Mann  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  November  9,  also  under  its 
auq>ices. 
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Mr.  Heuser  spent  the  summer  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  devot- 
injT  a  portion  of  the  time  to  research  in  the  libraries  of  Dresden, 
Berhn  and  Hamburg.  During'  November  he  lectured  for  the  Board 
of  Education  on  subjects  connected  with  German  literature  and  civil- 
ization. 

Three  new  courses  were  offered  by  die  dqwrtment  in  the  summer 
sessioo-HXie  on  Schiller  by  Professor  Hervey,  one  on  Contemixjrary 
German  Literature  (Fiction  and  Epic  Poetry)  by  Professor  Tombo, 
and  one  on  Gotliic  by  Professor  Remy.  During  the  present  academic 
year  Professor  Tliomas  is  p'vinp  a  new  course  on  the  History  of  the 
German  Drama,  wlulc  Pruie^sur  Remy  has  charge  of  the  course  in 
Old  High  German,  hitherto  g^ven  fay  Ptohaaot  Carpenter.  Further 
new  courses  offered  are  those  by  Pkvlessor  Herv^  on  the  Life  and 
Worics  of  Schiller,  by  Mr.  Heuser  on  Grillparzer,  Hebbel  and  Haupt- 
mann,  and  by  Dr.  Richard  on  the  History  of  German  Civilization. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  department  has  been  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Juliana  Haskell  as  assistant  at  Barnard,  and  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Skipp  as  assistant  at  Coliunbia. 

DePABTHBNTS  of  HiStORY  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 

Professor  Sloane  is  still  engaged  in  the  revision  of  his  work  on 

Napoleon.  Professor  Dunning  is  collaborating  with  Dr.  Frederic  Ban- 
croft in  the  continuation  of  the  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz  which 
had  been  brought  down  as  far  as  1869  by  Mr.  Schurz  himself.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  gave  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  at  tlie  University  of 
Illinois  during  July  on  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe  from  Cicero 
to  Voltaire.  Professor  Shotwell  is  giving  a  special  course  of  public 
lectures  on  Friday  evenings  at  the  Wadleii^  SdiooL  Proittsor 
Shqpherd  attended  the  International  Historical  Congress  at  Berlin  in 
August  and  is  now  absent  from  the  TTniversity  on  leave  a^  a  delegate 
of  the  I'nited  States  government  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress at  Santiago,  Chile.  His  lectures  in  History  A  are  given  by  Mr. 
Hayes  and  his  work  at  Barnard  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  who  was  fellow 
last  year  in  American  history. 

Professor  Munroe  Smith  is  serving  for  his  second  year  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  which  is 
now  preparing  a  report  on  the  clifribi'ity  of  universities  applying  for 
admission  to  the  Association.  Dunni;  the  second  semester  of  the 
present  academic  year  Professor  Smith  will  be  absent  on  leave. 

Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  is  expected  to  return  to  his  work  in 
the  autumn  of  1909  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half. 
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Professor  Goodnow  bns  resiimcfl  his  work  at  tlie  University  after 
spending  a  year  in  a  trip  around  the  world.  While  on  his  journey  Pro- 
fessor Goodnow  observed  the  conditions  of  tropical  colonization  in 
Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  India  and  Bunna,  Java,  Britiflh  Neir 
Guinea,  German  New  Guinea,  and  Manila.  He  devoted  socae  time 
also  to  study  of  ilie  aodal  and  economic  esqwriments  in  Auskialaaia. 

Owing  to  the  large  registration  in  the  undergraduate  courses  in 
politics,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilb^rtson,  A.B.,  formerly  scholar  in  history,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  politics. 

Tndo-Trantan  Languages 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Coniniittcc  for  American  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Religions,  Professor  Jackson  has  been  delivering  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  at  tlie  Union  TheologKal  Seaiittary,  and 
dsewliere,  a  series  of  lectures  on  "The  religion  of  Persia." 

Two  addttbnal  volumes  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Series  were  published 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press  in  November.  The  first  contains  a 
translation  of  the  Iti-vuttaka,  a  Pali  collection  of  sayings  of  Riuldha, 
prepared  bv  Dr.  Justin  H.  Moore;  the  second  brings  togetlier  the 
Avestan,  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  I'ersian,  and  Gujarati  texts  of  the  Nyaishes, 
or  Zbroastrian  litanies,  edited  and  tnuudbted  fay  Ervad  Dr.  Manedcji 
Nusservanji  Dhalla,  a  Parst  priest  who  studied  at  the  University  for 
over  diree  years  and  has  only  recendy  returned  to  his  home  in  India. 

The  Spiegel  Memorial  Volume,  a  collection  of  scholarly  articles 
recently  published  in  P^nmbay  in  honor  of  the  late  German  Orientalist 
Friedrich  Sf)i€gcl,  coiitauis  papers  by  Professor  Jackson,  Dr.  Yohannan, 
and  cigiit  present  or  former  students  of  the  department.  This  remark- 
able Gduihbia  representation  is  specially  referred  to  by  the  Fwsi 
editor,  Mr.  Modi,  in  his  prefatory  remarics. 

Dbpaktmbnt  of  Mathsm atxcs 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that  the  time  is  coming  when  science 

and  the  things  of  mind  in  general  shall  be  honored  by  the  American 

people  and  advanced  amonp  them  is  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
mathematical  activity  now  evident  at  many  academic  centers  through- 
out the  country.  This  spiritual  awakening,  previously  mentioned  in 
these  notes,  continues  to  be  duly  reflected  in  the  demand  for  a  wide 
range  of  advanced  mathematiod  courses  at  Columbia  and  in  the 
attendance  upon  them.  A  large  and  extremely  important  part  of  the 
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acdvitjr  of  the  department  has  come  to  be,  in  recent  years,  the  givinif 
of  ^aduate  in<^truction.  The  rate  of  growth  in  such  demand  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  registrations  for  year-courses  (two 
half-year  courses  bi'ing  counted  as  one  year-course)  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  was  60  for  1905-6,  83*  for  1906-7,  and 
95I  for  1907-^,  making  a  total  of  339  for  the  period  of  three  years. 
Among  the  dciiarUneuta  offering  instruction  in  the  sdwol  of  pure 
sdcnce  the  next  hif^est  corresponding  total  for  the  same  period  t8» 
according  to  the  records  in  the  rqjistrar's  office,  1951. 

The  foregoing  numbers  do  not  incKule  the  very  considerable  attend- 
ancc  upon  the  graduate  mathematical  courses  that  have  been  offered  in 
summer  sessions.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  response  to  demand, 
to  vary  and  to  widen  the  range  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  in  tfiese 
sessions.  In  that  of  T90S,  the  following  graduate  courses  were  ghren; 
Advanced  calculus  by  Professor  Maclay,  Differential  equations  bj  Pro- 
fessor Kasncr,  Modern  higher  algebra  by  Dr.  Ling,  and  Theory  of 
functions  of  the  complex  variable  by  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  of  Tulane 
University.  Thc^^e  courses  %vere  open  only  to  holders  of  a  first  degree. 
Nearly  all  those  who  pursued  the  courses  are  candidates  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  and  about  half  die  number  are  oflieers  of  instruction  ui 
colleges  and  technical  schools. 

In  the  year  1907-8  ei|^t  or  nine  students  with  mathematics  as 
major  subject  gained  the  master's  degree.  Of  these  Mr.  C.  A.  Isaacs 
is  at  present  assistant  in  the  <lcpartment,  Mr.  C.  C.  Van  Nuys  has 
accepted  an  adjunct  professorship  in  The  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines,  and  Mr.  P.  G.  C.  Kuschke  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  the 
University  of  California.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cowley,  who  last  year  gained 
the  doctmate,  is  an  instructor  in  Vassar  College.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hartwell, 
who  was  last  year  lecturer  in  mathematics  at  Columbia  and  who  has 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  except  that  relat- 
ing to  the  [irinting  of  dissertations,  has  been  apponitcd  adjunct  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Iowa.  Mr.  M.  O.  Tripp,  who  in  October 
passed  the  public  examination  for  the  doctfutrte,  is  an  instructor  m  The 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Joseph  Lipke»  for  some  tune  a 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  and  last  year  an  instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  resigned  the  latter  position  to  accept  a  call 
to  tlie  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog)-.  Carl  Gundersen,  Ph.D. 
1902,  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  mathematics 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Owmg  to  the  recent  revision  of  the  schedule  of  studies  by  virtue 
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of  which  the  calculus  is  given  five  instead  of  three  times  a  week  to  stu- 
dents in  applied  science,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  an 
additional  course  of  three  hours  a  week  in  the  calculus  for  the  large 
ntmilier  of  College  students  who  have  elected  die  subject  This  course 
is  being  given  by  Professor  Van  Amringe,  who  also  teaches  a  large 
section  in  tfie  five-hour  course. 

Professor  Fiske.  who  spent  the  year  1907-8  in  Europe  on  Sabbatical 
leave,  has  returned  to  the  University  and  resumed  his  activity  as  sec- 
retary of  The  G)llege  Entrance  Examination  iioard.  While  abroad 
he  B|Ment  some  time  as  a  vimtor  at  the  universiUes  of  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
Munich  and  Rome.  In  fhe  last-named  city  he  attended  the  Inter* 
national  Congress  of  Mathematicians  held  there  in  April,  1908. 

Professor  Cole  still  continues  liis  activity  as  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society  and  as  editor  of  its  Bulletin.  At  recent 
meetings  of  the  above-named  society  rrofessor  Kasncr  has  pre«;rnted 
papers  on  "  The  contact  transformations  of  mechanics,"  "  The  plane 
sections  of  an  arlntrary  surface  "  "  The  inverse  of  Meusnier's  dieorem,'' 
and  "Conformality  and  functions  of  two  or  more  conqilex  variables." 
Professor  Kasner  is  this  year  giving  a  new  course  entitled  *'  The  geom- 
etry of  dynamical  systems." 

Professor  Keyscr  has  discovered  the  possibility  of  constructing, 
without  the  use  of  points  and  lines,  a  geometry  of  space  satisfying  the 
Hilbert  axioms  for  Euclidean  geometry,  and  is  preparing  a  paper  on 
the  subject  for  presentation  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  ^American 
Mathematical  Society. 

Department  of  Metallurgy 

The  summer  school  in  iron  and  steel  spent  a  fortnight  visiting 
the  works  in  and  aro-.md  Pittsburgh,  while  the  non-ferrous  summer 
school  spent  a  week  visituig  plants  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
about  thirty  students  being  in  attendance.  In  the  summer  sessbn  a 
course  in  metallography  was  wdl  attended.  During  the  stunmer  vaca- 
tion Professor  Walker  paid  a  professional  visit  to  Idaho*  and  on  the 
return  trip  visited  the  cyanide  plants  at  Colorado  City  and  the  lead 
smelters  of  the  southeastern  Missouri  district.  Dr.  C in,]  hell  joined 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  and  their  European  guests  in  a  trip 
to  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  collieries  and  iron  and  steel  plants  of  the 
DoRiinioo  Coal  and  Iron  Companies  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Iron  and 
Coal  Company  were  visited. 

R.  F.  Bdhler,  of  Kapfenbeiig,  Styria,  a  student  in  the  department 
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during  1907-08,  was  awarded  a  Carnegie  research  scholarship  by  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  Profes&ors  Howe  and 
Campbell  were  appointed  on  the  board  of  editors  of  the  new  Journal 
nf  Bn^nnrimg  and  Industrial  Chemistry.  Professor  Campbdl  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  on  uniform  nomenclature 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  International  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Professor  Walker  is  griving:  the  lectures  in  lead,  gold,  silver,  etc., 
this  year,  while  Professor  Campbell  has  transferred  his  work  to  iron 
and  steel.  Dr.  Kern  has  added  to  his  course  on  copper  by  an  intro- 
ductory oonrse  of  lectures  on  general  metallurgy. 

Dbpartmemt  of  Mining 

Dr.  Walter  R,  Crane,  for  the  past  three  years  instructor,  resigned 
his  position  at  the  end  of  the  last  academic  year,  to  take  charge  of 
the  department  of  mining  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
post  thus  vacated  has  been  fill r  l  hv  the  appointment  of  Edward  Knight 
Judd,  BA.,  E.M.  Mr.  judd  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1901, 
and  from  the  Sdiool  of  Mines  with  the  class  of  1903. 

During  the  summer  vacation  Professor  Munroe  was  engaged  in 
field  work  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Pyrites  Co.,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Professor  Peele  was  occupied,  in  June  and  July,  in  making  examina- 
tions of  gold  properties  in  South  Carolina  and  Nevada. 

Thirty-nine  students  have  been  engaged  in  mining  field-work  and 
study  during  the  past  stmimer.  One  division  of  the  class,  comprising 
seven  members,  in  chaige  of  Dr.  Crane,  ^nt  five  weeks  at  the  exten- 
dve  group  of  muies  operated  by  the  Federal  Lead  Co.,  Flat  River, 
Missouri.  A  sixth  week  was  occupied  by  this  party  in  studying  the 
mining  and  milliiv::  niethods  of  the  zinc  district  p.t  Toplia,  Mo.,  and 
vicinity.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  class,  eighteen  men,  in  squads  of 
from  two  to  four,  made  independent  trips  generally  generally  ranging 
in  length  from  seven  to  eight  wccfcs-Hn  some  cases,  ten  weeks.  A 
number  of  different  mining  distrfcts  of  the  west  and  northwest  were 
visited  by  these  parties,  including  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  Mesabi  and  Vemulion  iron  ranges;  Leadville  and  Cripple  Creek, 
Colo.,  Butte.  Montana ;  the  gold  mines  of  the  Black  Hills,  South 
Dakota;  the  copper  and  silver  mines  of  southeastern  Arizona,  and  the 
mines  of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  Copperhiii,  ienn.  Several  men, 
under  leave  of  absence,  have  worked  and  studied  m  mines  for  con* 
sideraUe  periods  during  Hie  past  year.  Two  wcnrked  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  Idaho  for  about  twelve  months ;  two  for  five  and  ten  months, 
respectively,  in  the  northwest  and  in  Nevada. 
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Dbpaitiibnt  op  Nbuiology 

Professor  Starr  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  section  on 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  of  die  American  Medical  Assodatiott,  in 
Ciiicago,  on  June  8,  on  tiie  sulqect  of  *'  ^wkmic  Infanlile  paralysis.** 

This  aroused  more  interest  and  discussion  than  any  other  paper  read 

before  the  section.  Professor  Starr  was  elected  president  of  the  spc- 
tion  for  the  year  1908-00  He  delivered  the  opening  address  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  September  24,  on  "  The  duties 
of  the  medical  profession  to  the  pubHc."  The  address  appears  in  this 
number  of  tlie  QuAiTERLy. 

Dr.  Brillp  who  has  just  returned  from  a  year's  absence  abroad, 
where  he  worked  chiefly  with  Professor  Bleuler  and  Dr.  Jung  at  the 
University  of  Zurich;  Dr.  Ilaviland,  of  the  staff  of  the  Man!iattan 
State  Hospital,  Ward's  Island;  Dr.  Pou,  and  Dr.  Gregory  arc  assist- 
ing Professor  Peterson  in  the  new  department  for  cases  of  insanity 
opened  at  the  Vanderbilt  Qinic  during  the  summer.  The  clinic  days 
for  this  department  are  Tuesday  and  Friday,  from  two  to  four,  and 
tibe  medical  men  in  diarge  wiU  be  0ad  to  see  poor  patients  affficted 
with  any  form  of  mental  disease  who  may  be  sent  to  them  by  the  pro* 
fession  in  the  city.  Out-door  departments  for  mental  cases  are  new 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  profession  will  interest  itself 
in  the  project.  Patients  will  either  be  treated  at  the  clinic  or  diag- 
noses will  be  made  and  sent  to  the  physicians  by  whom  they  are  re- 
ferred. Opportunity  for  studying  the  cases  wiU  be  afforded  to  the 
students.  The  instenction  in  psydiiatry  this  year  b  expanded  con- 
siderably bqrond  the  limits  of  previous  years.  The  section  teaching 
is  carrier!  on  one  day  weekly  at  the  Vandcrbih  Oinic  or  at  the  psycho- 
patliic  v^ards  of  the  Bellevue  hospital,  in  addition  the  number  of 
general  chnics  on  insanity  has  been  increased. 

A  new  room  has  been  fitted  up  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  for  the 
use  of  the  department  of  neurology  for  purposes  of  special  research. 
Dr.  Scripture  is  making  graphic  records  of  the  voice  and  of  speech  in 
certain  diseases.  The  clinic  for  the  instructioa  of  stammerers,  cstab* 
lished  in  the  spring  by  Dr.  Scripture,  has  proven  a  great  success,  and 
many  sufferers  among  school  children  have  been  benefited  by  his 
method  of  instruction  during  the  summer.  A  number  of  new  patients 
apply  daily  at  present,  as  the  success  of  the  metho<l  is  becoming  known 
among  public  school  teachers.  Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jclliffe  has  been  given 
n  leave  of  Absence  for  a  year,  as  he  is  working  under  Professor  2Sehen 
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at  the  psycfaiatiic  clinic  in  Berlin.  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Gark  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  a  special  neurological  ser- 
vice in  the  Almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island,  where  chronic  cases  of 
nervous  disease  accumulate.  This  service  will  be  utilized  for  the 
teaching  of  students.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  a  collection  of  patients 
as  is  fottnd  to  the  eelebrited  P^s  hospital,  La  Salpitriire,  where  for 
many  years  Giaroot  hdd  his  dinic.  In  association  with  die  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  and  pqrdiology  a  special  coarse  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  neurology,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  course  in  these 
departments.  Students  will  be  required  to  do  work  in  microscopic 
anatomy  and  patholng)-,  to  attend  section  work  in  neurology,  as  well 
as  to  take  tlic  regular  courses  offered  by  Professor  Starr. 

Depaitmeivt  of  Ortropedtc  SvaGBKY 

The  attendance  of  patient.,  of  the  orthoiH;dic  department  shows  a 
steady  increase  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  each  year,  the  number 
of  patients  this  year  being  about  ten  thousand.  To  assist  in  the  proper 
handfing  of  tibis  laine  number  of  patients,  a  nurse  has  been  assigned 
to  the  department  The  need  for  her  services  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. Tlie  new  rooms  about  to  be  occupied  will  be  commodious 
and  specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  department.  Two 
spnciotis  plaster  rooms  will  permit  of  the  more  rapid  treatment  of 
patients,  and  a  special  room  for  clinical  instruction  has  been  provided. 
Through  the  generous  gift  of  a  patient  of  Dr.  Jaeger,  funds  have  been 
given  for  the  embellishment  of  a  department  for  medumo-Aerapy* 
This  has  been  endowed  in  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Matshak  by  bis 
widow,  Mrs.  Ray  Matshak.  It  will  be  patterned  after  the  correspond- 
ing department  at  the  German  hospital.  The  record  of  the  latter,  four- 
teen thousand  visits  dttring  its  first  year,  conclusively  dcmon>irates  the 
need  of  a  similar  establishment.  Its  value  will  be  even  greater  at  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  for  there  will  be  more  patients  to  draw  from,  and  the 
huge  number  of  students  will  become  familiar  with  the  princii^es  and 
practice  of  this  treatment,  which  is  new  for  America. 

The  instruction  in  orthopedic  surgery,  as  given  to  the  students,  is 
very  complete  Professor  Gibney  holds  a  clinical  lecture  every  week 
and  i^ive.s  mi  o}K"rative  clinic  every  Ttiesday  at  the  Hospital  for  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled.  Dr.  Whitman  gives  instruction  to  sections 
at  the  bedside  in  Uie  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  there 
showing  die  more  severe  phases  of  orthopedic  diseases.  Dr.  Jaeger 
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ha5  section  teaching  at  the  Vandcrbilt  Ginic,  where  patients  able  to 
walk  or  he  trans{K)rte(l  arc  shown,  and  where  students  have  practical 
work  i.n  applying  plaster  and  other  bandages. 

Department  of  PnYSiOLX)Gy 

Professor  Lee  has  been  continuing  his  experimental  study  of  the 
proIil(  111  of  fatigue.  His  recent  work,  performed  with  the  coofK-ra- 
tion  of  Mr.  Sumner  Everingham,  is  on  the  fatigue  of  the  nerve  tissue 
of  the  qinial  cord.  No  evidence  of  profound  fatigue,  even  after  pio- 
loofed  stimuhtion,  was  obtained.  The  results  are  best  interpreted  on 
tiie  theory  which  is  now  coming  to  be  widely  held,  that  the  central 
nervous  system,  like  the  nerve  fiber,  persistently  maintains  a  capacity 
for  work,  which  is  not  easily  exhansted  Interesting  facts  have  also 
been  brought  to  Hp^ht  concerning  the  fatigue  of  the  protoplasm  of 
muscle  when  stimulated  directly  and  when  stimulated  through  its 
nerve.  During  the  past  summer  Professor  Lee,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Max  Morse,  tutor  in  natural  history  at  the  CoOege  of  the  Qty 
of  New  Yocic,  tnvesttgtted  at  the  Harpswell  laboratory  on  die  coast 
of  Maine,  the  peculiar  physiological  phenomenon  known  as  sunnna- 
tion  of  stimuli.  This  tem-i  signifies  that  a  stimulu-^  that  is  too  weak 
to  put  protoplasm  into  activity  when  applied  oner,  may  be  effective 
when  repeated  several  times.  The  results  indicate  that  the  fatigue 
substances  produced  in  small  quantity  by  the  weak  stimulus  act  to 
raise  the  excitability  of  the  protoplasm  to  and  beyond  the  threshold 
of  stimulation. 

Professor  Lee  is  president  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biol- 

og>'  and  Medicine,  a  national  orp^nization  of  invc -tic^ators  which 
hnlf!'^  bi-monthly  meetings  in  New  York.  He  has  been  made  a  mem 
bcr  of  a  committee  of  ten  to  report  upon  the  teaching  of  physioli:^> 
and  physiological  chemistry  in  a  standard  medical  curriculum,  to  be 
devised  and  recommended  by  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Professor  Burton-Opitz  has  been  investigating  the  blood  supply  of 
the  kidney  and  intestine  with  the  virw  of  obtaininjif  data  regarding  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  normally  passes  through  these  organs  in  a 
given  time.  The  research  will  gradually  be  extended  to  other  organs 
of  the  portal  circuit,  so  that  the  abdominal  organs  as  a  whole  can  be 
arranged  in  series^  in  accordance  witfi  tiidr  vascularity.  Besides  the 
purely  qtiantitative  measurements,  die  invest^tion  also  mdudes  a 
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dcternnnation  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  and  different 

experimental  procedures  upon  eac!i  of  the  organs.  The  results  so  far 
obtained  have  helped  to  render  much  clearer  the  hitherto  practically 
unknown  subject  of  the  vaso-niotor  nerves  of  the  portal  system.  Fre- 
quent publications  on  the  successive  steps  of  tiie  research  have  ap- 
peared  in  the  Arctuv  fOr  die  gesamn^f  Phy»6hg%e.  The  study  of 
cqxrimeiital  nephritis  undertaken  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  in  1906 
has  resulted  in  a  report  of  his  findings,  and  the  conclusions  he  has 
reached  wore  published  in  the  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine  for  June, 
1908.  Failing  to  find  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  great  increase  of 
nephritis,  especially  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country,  experiments 
were  devised  to  test  a  theory  which  seemed  probable.  The  effect  of 
drugs  which  cause  marlced  vascular  dilatation  was  tested  over  long 
periods  in  tfie  effort  to  reproduce  the  conditions  to  which  people  sob- 
ject  themselves  in  the  business  world  of  today.  Aside  from  the  in* 
jur)-  to  the  circulation  done  by  the  poisons  of  infectious  diseases  and 
by  the  use  of  narcotic  and  stimulating  drug'?,  a  considerable  degree  of 
circulatory  fatigue,  due  to  over-strain,  excessive  and  prolonged  activ- 
ity and  worry,  can  properly  be  attributed  to  the  manner  of  living. 
Tlie  conclusions  may  be  accqited  as  adding  some  strengtfi  to  tiie 
daeories  of  Loeb  and  Janeway  re^nUnp  the  alterations  of  circulation 
as  accepted  in  clinical  cases  of  nephritis. 

Dr  Fmerson  offers  for  the  pre';ent  winter  season  a  course  entitled 
the  pathology  of  function.  Twent)  weekly  exercises  will  be  given. 
The  alterations  of  organic  function  m  disease  will  be  presented  and 
the  accepted  methods  of  studying  them  by  the  aid  of  apparatus  of 
precision  will  be  demonstrated.  The  course  is  offered  as  a  graduate 
coone  to  physicians.  Doctors  I.  Adier  and  B.  S.  Oppenhetmer  are 
studying  the  effect  on  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  of  various  abdom- 
inal procedures,  wliich  reproduce  certain  clinicn!  conditions.  Dr.  H. 
F.  Wolf  is  invcstigauiig  the  relation  of  cert.iin  rnc  liaiiical  factors  to 
the  increase  in  number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  atter  cold  and  hot 
applications,  the  independence  of  reflex  and  local  actions  of  cold  appli- 
cations on  tfie  peripheral  hlood  vessels,  and  the  questicm  whether  the 
amoont  of  Uood  disdiarged  by  the  heart  at  each  beat  is  influenced 
by  ffie  viscosity  of  the  blood. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 

The  registration  in  the  dL}>aniiient  of  Romance  lan^!a<jcs  and  lit- 
eratures has  shown  a  remarkable  increase  for  the  year  1908-09,  nearly 
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every  course  rn  the  department  being  affected  thereby.  In  Barnard 
Grvllcge  everj  course  offered  shows  an  increase  over  last  year,  the 
tacrea^  running  as  as  fifty  per  cent,  in  FFench  1-2,  and  one  htm* 
drcd  and  iftjr  per  cent  in  FkmIi  5-6;  while  Sfwiisb  ^-4,  which  was 
not  iMt  jenr,  is  cslkd  for  this  7««r.  In  Cohnnltt  CoOcfe  most 
of  Ae  eonnes  show  an  increase,  Frmdi  A  and  B  one  of  thirty-three 
per  cent,  and  Spar-  h  r-2  one  of  ninety  per  cent.  The  fiiii^ire';  are  as 
follows:  in  Columbia  College — French  247.  Italian  14.  Spanish  40  — 
■pi:  in  Barnard  College — French  260,  Italian  28,  Spanish  14  =  302; 
in  Teachers  College — French  3  =  3;  in  Extension — French  56,  Italian 
9,  Spanish  6=71 ;  and  in  tiie  sonrnxr  session  of  1906— French  149, 
Italhui  13,  Spanish  19= 181.  Groopcd  under  iSsnt  three  hngnafes  the 
undergraduate  registration  is  French  715.  Italian 64,  Spanish  TQstotal 
858.  The  registration  under  th?  Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  no  less  satis- 
factory, showing,  as  it  does,  a  general  increase  of  twertty-six  per  cent 
over  last  year.  The  figures  are:  French  iii,  iialian  11,  Spanisli  37, 
Romance  Philology  34,  and  ( since  the  instmction  is  given  by  one  of  the 
members  of  tliis  department)  Cdtic  Ssstotal  (dednctmg  for  coutbcs 
counted  under  two  heads)  178L  The  department  has  thus  a  total  of 
1036  registrations  to  its  credit.  By  agreement  with  the  TmsteeSp  tiie 
Alliance  Fran<;aise  gives  at  the  University  courses  in  French  witfi  an 
attendance  of  275. 

For  the  present  year  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff. 
Professor  B.  D.  Woodward,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  on  leave, 
resigned  his  diaur,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Psge  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  professor  of  the  Romance  langtiages  and  literatures  in 
Barnard  College.  Dr.  J.  G.  Gill  resigned  his  tutorship  and  has  ac- 
cepted  a  position  at  Harvard.  To  fill  the  x-acancies  created  bv  the 
advancement  of  Professor  Page  and  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gill,  the 
two  lecturers  in  the  department,  Dr.  J.  L.  Gerig  and  Mr.  Dino  Bigoo- 
giari,  were  advanced  to  tulorddps. 

Mr.  Henry  Bargy  has  resigned  lus  position  as  instructor  in  ocder 
to  accept  the  chair  of  French  in  the  Normal  CoU^  of  the  Oty  of 
New  York  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Walker. 

^^r.  Bargy's  services  in  Columbia  began  in  iSq8,  when  he  was 
apiH)inted  ledtirer  in  the  Romance  department,  KconiuiL,'  later  tutor 
and  then  instructor.  He  has  published  two  remarkable  volumes,  La 
religion  dans  la  sociiti  aux  BtaU  Unis  and  Prmtei  d^exil.  He  is  now 
uertmir*  gtniral  of  the  Federation  of  the  French  AUiances  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  following  former  students  of  the  dqwrltneiit  bave  teoentfy 
secured  positions:  L.  H.  Alexander,  professor  of  Romance  languages 
in  the  University  of  Alberta,  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada;  A.  A. 
Livingston,  instructor  in  Romance  language*  in  Smith  0)llege;  R.  T. 
James,  instructor  in  French  in  the  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  and  H.  Bierman,  teacher  of  French  in  the  De  Witt  Qiaton 
Hich  School,  New  York  Gty. 

In  the  siunmer  session  the  work  of  the  department  was  carried  on 
by  Professors  Loiseanx,  Jordan,  and  T  ticien  Fotilct  (of  Bryn  Mawr), 
and  Doctors  Fitz-Geraid  and  Gill.  Thirteen  courses  were  given,  nine 
in  French  and  two  each  in  Italian  and  Spanish ;  and  the  registrations 
niuiibered  194. 

In  the  extension  teaching  the  worlc  of  the  department  is  offered  bjr 
pFolessora  Cohn,  Speranza,  Page,  Loiseanx,  and  Jofdan,  Doctors 
Fitz-Gendd  and  Gerig,  and  Messrs.  MuUer  and  Bigongiari. 

The  course  of  weekly  French  lectiires  given  by  the  department 
was  resumed  on  Thursday,  November  5,  iti  Schermerhorn  Hall.  The 
lectures  are  now  given  at  8.15  p.  m.  The  subjects  and  lecturers  for 
November  were:  November  5 — La  langue  aujriliaire  internatiofuile. 
Professor  Calm;  November  iz^aHs  au  jour  k  jour  (iltustrated), 
Professor  Loiseaiix;  November  v^^tmi  Lavtdan,  Dr.  Louis  Dela- 
marre.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

-\  Research  Club,  which  wil!  meet  monthly  for  the  promotion  of 
original  work  in  Romance  phiIolog>',  has  been  organized  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  Todd,  with  whom  are  associated  Doctors 
Gerig  and  Fitx-Gersld  as  an  executive  committee. 

On  October  8  Professor  Gohn  lectured  on  "Moli^"  before  the 
Women's  Qnb  of  Upper  liCoiitclair,  N.  J.  On  October  a6  he  lectured 
on  "French  ideals  in  the  eighteenth  century"  before  the  Women's 
Cub  of  Orange,  N.  J.  On  October  31  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  French 
before  the  Alliance  Fraitcaise  of  Haitimore,  Md.,  his  subject  being 
"La  Jeanne  d'Arc  cfAnatoie  fratice."  On  November  7  he  lectured 
in  French  before  the  Aliiance  Fran^aise  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  his  subject 
bcioif  " Molly's  MimKtkrope"  On  November  14  he  began  a  course 
of  six  lectures  for  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  hall  of  the  Washing 
Ion  Heights  Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  in  145th  Street, 
west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue.  The  subject  of  the  course  is  "Great 
statesmen  of  the  nmetcenth  century." 

Professor  C,  H.  Page  has  published  his  new  translation  of  Moliere, 
in  whidi  die  verse  plays  are  for  ^e  first  time  ren^ter^  into  English 
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verse,  in  two  volumes  of  Putnam's  series  **  French  classics  for  English 
readers."  This  translation  has  already  been  recommended  for  read- 
ing in  connection  with  Professor  Brander  Matlhews's  Lowell  Institute 
lectures  on  Motiire;  and  in  critical  notices  has  been  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  become  the  standard  versuNi. 

Professor  Page  has  lectured  before  ^e  Friday  Afternoon  Qub 
of  South  Norw  alk,  on  **  French  ideals  in  the  eighteenth  centUT}  " ;  he 
has  lectured  also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  on  "  American  poetry  of 
today " ;  and  earl\  in  November  he  began  a  course  of  six  lectures 
for  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  "  History  of  American  poetry."  He 
is  also  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  **  English  poetry  of  tiie  nine- 
teenth century "  at  the  Veltin  School  and  before  tiie  Brooklyn  Teadi- 
ers*  Association. 

Professor  Loiseaux  has  delivered,  for  the  Alliance  Fran^aise,  the 
following  lectures:  October  6,  in  Brooklyn,  "Morocco";  October  14. 
in  Newark,  "La  villc  du  Grand  Ren:  Versailles  ct  les  enzirons"; 
October  17,  in  Baltimore,  "  ToUde  et  scs  traditians  " ;  and  for  extension 
teaching,  November  jfln  Public  School  37,  the  Bronx/'  Modem  Paris.*' 

The  Spanish  Rc^  Academy  has  asked  Dr.  Fita-Gerald  to  edit 
an  early  Spanish  text  for  the  official  series  that  is  bein^  published 
by  the  Academy.  Last  Time  Dr.  I'itz-Gerald  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Cohnnbia  chaj^ter,  New  York  Delta,  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa;  and  recently  he  has  been  elected  president  of  the  High  School 
Alumni  Association,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  MuUer  spent  part  of  his 
summer  in  Limousin,  stud)  ing  some  of  the  dialectic  forms  of  modem 
Provencal.  After  spending  some  wedcs  in  Italy,  Dr.  Gerig  passed 
tfie  rest  of  the  summer  at  Paris,  pursuing  in  the  National  Library 
some  invcstij.,Mtions  in  sixteenth  century  French  literature  and  in  Celtic. 
Mr.  Bigongiari  spent  the  summer  in  Italy  studying  dialects. 

Department  of  Subgbry 

The  newly  developed  surgical  research  laboratory  has  increased  in 
popularity  both  among  students  and  graduates.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  its  equipment  has  been  improved,  altfiough  its  quarters  have 
remained  unchanged.    A  Hurthle  kymograph,  the  ^^cnerous  gift  o£ 

Mr?.  Thomas  W.  LeRpott.  has  recently  arrived  from  Germany,  and 
it  is  probably  the  i!iost  perfect  apparatus  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
With  the  help  of  its  tracings  a  closer  co-relation  between  the  purely 
experimental  work  and  die  clinical  side  of  surgery  will  be  made  possi- 
ble. This  is  much  to  be  desired,  for  it  is  in  line  with  the  most  advanced 
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work  botli  here  and  on  the  continent.  There  has  also  been  added 
to  the  ecjuipment  of  the  laboratory  through  the  generosity  of  Doctors 
Natliaa  W.  Green  and  H.  H.  Janeway,  a  positive  pressure  box  and 
an  automatic  cut-off  pump  for  supplying  air  pressure.  These  instru- 
tnents  have  already  brought  the  research  laboratory  into  dose  relation 
with  the  clinical  side  of  the  department  of  surgery.  The  pressure 
sterilizing  apparatus,  also  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Leggett,  continues  to  be 
indispensable  !)oth  in  furthering  the  research  work  and  in  the  practical 
teaching  of  students. 

In  January,  1908,  the  first  volume  of  studies  from  the  laboratory 
was  published.  Five  hundred  copies  were  distributed  to  the  academies 
of  medicine,  ho^itals  and  libraries  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
recqition  which  has  met  this  endeavor  has  been  most  gratifying  to 
all  concerned  in  its  inception,  for  the  demand  was  such  that  a  number 
of  copies  mip;lit  have  been  sold  had  a  cash  vahie  been  placed  upon 
tliem.  There  have  already  been  man>  applications  for  the  second 
volume,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  that  it  should  be  distributed 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  sixteen  papers  comprising  volume  one  all 
have  a  direct  human  interest ;  tl^  are  not  dependent  for  their  impor- 
tance upon  abstract  scientific  data  alcMie,  but  relate  ultimately  to  the 
relief  of  human  ills  and  sufTerinf^.  Striking  as  illustrative  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  Roosevelt  Hospital  is  now  equipped  tn  enter  the  hitherto 
prohibited  cavity  of  the  human  chest.  This  has  been  brouj^ht  al)()ut 
by  the  brilliant  laboratory  researches  of  Doctors  Green  and  janeway, 
and  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Blake.  Another  striking  example 
of  the  practical  value  of  this  special  form  of  laboratory  research  to 
the  amelioration  of  himian  suffering,  is  the  application  of  ether  anaes- 
thesia through  the  bowel  instead  of  through  the  lungs.  This  work 
was  first  made  practical  in  New  York  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Dr.  Xocl  Bleccker  Leggctt,  of  this  laboratory  It  has  been  successfully 
employed  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  on  more  liian  one  hundred  occasions, 
and  has  done  much  to  save  life  and  lessen  suffering. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held 
in  Chicago  last  June,  the  research  workers  from  the  laboratory  pre- 
sented several  papers.  Dr.  Crccn  and  Dr.  Janeway  discussed  the  rela- 
tive methods  of  the  positive  ancj  negative  air  j)ressnres,  as  used  to 
facilitate  operative  work  upon  the  chest,  with  i'rofessor  Sauerbruch 
of  Germany.  The  Germans  advocate  the  use  of  the  negative  pressure 
method.  Largely  on  account  of  the  work  of  Doctors  Green  and  Jane- 
way»  American  surgeons  will  undoubtedly,  within  the  next  decade, 
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see  in  this  country  a  very  general  introduction  of  the  more  adaptable 
positive  pressure  method.  Dr.  Leggett  read  a  paper  on  the  surgical 
trefttaMnt  of  <Ua«ftMa  of  the  stoniacli,  and  dealt  with  the  author's 
ingcnkMs  method  of  slrawuig  the  ooone  taken  by  parses  of  food, 
and  indicated  advantageous  modes  of  draining  that  organ  when  dis- 
eased. Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  Maury  read  a  paper  on  Uie  cause  of  death  in 
intestinal  obstruction. 

A  course  on  the  anatomy  of  frartnre<^,  given  by  Dr.  Van  Buren,  has 
been  added  to  those  olicred  by  tlie  department. 

The  department  has  suffered  an  irreparable  lost  through  the  tragic 
death  of  Dr.  Csrlton  P.  Flint,  whose  tnilliant  worir  in  fractures  was 
rec<^ized  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  a  lamentable  coincidence 
that  his  death  should  have  been  caused  by  the  very  fracture  in  which 
he  was  mo?t  profoundly  versed,  namely,  thnt  of  the  hnse  of  the  skull. 

Dr.  Alexander  B.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  pro  lessor  of  clinical 
surgery  at  the  New  York  Hospital;  Dr.  Eugene  II.  Pool  and  Dr. 
Perqr  Tnmure,  instructors  of  dinical  surgery  at  ^  New  York  Hos- 
pital; Dr.  James  I.  Russdl,  instructor  ui  clinical  surgery  at  the  Roose> 
velt  Hospital ;  Dr.  William  Darrach,  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Roosevdt 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  Karl  ConneU,  instructor  in  soifny. 
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The  Trusties 

October  meeting. — The  vacancies  in 
tfie  Board  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dix  and  of  Bishop  Potter 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Williain  T.  Manning,  Rector  of  Trin- 
ity Charch,  and  the  Right  Reverend 
E^vid  Hummell  Greer,  Btihop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York. 

The  President  reported  the  death, 
on  July  26,  of  Professor  Maximilian 
Kress,  of  the  department  nf  architcc- 
tnrcLjuid  on  July  25,  of  Dr.  Carleton 
P.  Flini,  of  the  d^rtment  of  nir- 

President  tnnomced  the  receipt 

of  $100,000  bequeathed  by  the  !ntc  u. 
Willis  James,  and  the  sum  of  $50,000 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Laura  Currier 
to  establish  the  Nathaniel  Currier 
Fund  for  the  Library. 

Ruototd.  That  the  Tnutce*  aeee|it 
with  gratefnl  thanks  ^  ttmi  of  fio^* 
000  Riven  by  Ella  de  Peyster  Shoe* 
maker  and  Henry  F.  Shoemaker,  to 
establish  the  William  Brock  Shoe- 
maker Fund,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Willivn  Brock  Shoemaker,  of  the 
dm  of  190a,  Colunhia  GoUcgc;  in 
aoeordanoe  with  the  temu  and  condi- 
tions stated  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  University  by 
Henry  F.  Shoemaker  under  date  of 
September  21,  1908. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  F.  Augustus  Schenner- 
bom.  of  dhe  class  of  1868,  for  his  |pft 
of  $3,500  toward  the  Special  Guaran- 
tee Fund  for  the  year  1907-8;  to 
Homer  E.  Sargent,  of  Chicago,  for  a 
gift  of  $500  to  the  department  of  an- 
diropology;  to  the  donors  of  $450  for 
scholarships  in  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry;  to  Jaact 
Loeb.  for  his  gift  of  $175  for  the  use 
of  the  Library;  to  the  connnittee  on 
the  Boas  Anniversary  Volume  for  the 
gift  of  $90  toward  the  research  fund 
of  the  department  of  anthropology;  to 
R.  Stuyvesant  Picrrepont,  of  the  class 
of  1905.  for  his  gift  of  $50;  to  Mrs. 
Lonia  JC  McClymonds  for  her  gift 
to  the  Vhfrerstty  of  $1,900  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  Louis  K.  McCly- 
monds scholarships  in  Columbia  Col- 
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lege  for  the  academic  year  igofr^;  to 
W.  V.  Cranford  for  his  gift  of  $1,950 

for  the  assistance  of  deserving  stu- 
dents; to  the  anonymous  donors  of 
$834  for  the  School  of  Medicine;  to 
Rutherfurd  Stiiyvesant,  of  the  class 
of  1863,  for  $500  to  be  added  to  the 
Bruce  Fund  for  the  department  of  as* 
tronomy;  to  the  donors  of  the  sum  of 
$50,  a  contribution  to  the  Universi^ 
for  the  Transactions  of  the  Araen- 
can  Mathematical  Society  for  the  year 
1907;  to  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  Sc.D., 
for  his  gift  of  two  high  tension  dyna- 
mos ;  to  Alexander  Smith  Cochran 
for  his  gift  of  Persian  manuscripts: 
to  G.  Pouset  for  his  gift  of  material 
for  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering;  to  Messrs.  Kopp  and 
Joseph,  of  Berlin,  for  their  gift  of 
material  to  be  used  in  the  tcacliing 
of  tnrdrotherapy;  to  Charles  A.  A. 
Durriiig  for  lua  gift  of  a  musical 
fibraty. 

The  legacy  of  $100,000  of  the  Ute 

D.  Willis  James  was  constituted  the 
principal  of  the  "  D.  Willis  James 
Fund,"  the  income  to  be  applied,  until 
further  action  by  the  Trustees,  to  the 
salary  of  the  professorship  of  geol- 
ogy, now  held  by  Professor  James  F. 
Kemp. 

The  action  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  making  deficiency  appro- 
priations for  the  year  1907-8  of 
$4,000  for  fuel,  $2,000  for  repairs,  and 
$830  for  business  administration  was 
ratified  and  confirmed. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  $5X)00,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  nepessary,  for  the 
additional  equipment  of  the  Univer- 
sity Commons  was  ratified  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic  was  presented,  showing  a 
total  of  48494  patients  and  163,649 
visits  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1908. 

The  Trustees  designated  three  blind 
students  in  the  University  as  fit  per- 
sons to  receive  the  aid  provided  for 
under  Chapter  608  of  the  Laws  of  1907 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Professor  William  Addison  Hervey, 
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A.M.,  was  appointed  registrar  of  the 
University:  W.  W.  Davis.  A.M..  lec- 
tarer  in  histoiy;  Professor  W.  B. 
Pillsburjr  (of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan), lecturer  in  psycholojfy.  and 
Irving  C.  Demarcst,  A.B.,  Edward 
Mitclicll  fi-IIow. 

The   following    araointments  were 
confimied:  Charles  A.  Harriman  and 
Charles   P.   Warren,   instructors  in 
architecture;  Jdui  V.  Van  Pelt,  Har* 
vey  W.  Corbett  and  William  A.  De- 
lano,  associate  directors   of  atelier; 
Frnnci'i   A.    Nelson  and  Thomas  W. 
Ludlow,    lecturers    in    arclntecture ; 
Henry   James   Spencer,  assist,mt  in 
zodlog::^;  Harry  Morgan  Ayrcs,  lec- 
turer in  English,  vice  Prof.  G.  P. 
Krapp,  resigned;  Percy  Herbert  Wil- 
liams, instructor  in  gynecology,  vice 
W.  P.  Hcaly,   MW.  resigned :  L.  E. 
Pender,  assistant  in  jihysios;  Addison 
Cooke    Arm<;tronK,   assistant    in  civil 
engineering;  Joseph  V.  Brcitwieser,  as- 
sistant in  pqpdwlocy:  John  Maurice 
Nelson,  tutor  in  organic  chemistry; 
Alfred  HofFman.  assistant  in  organic 
chemistry;  Stanley  F.  Bond,  tutor  in 
electrical  engineering;  Edward  Knight 
Judd.  instructor  in  mining,  -ncc  W. 
R.  Crane,  resigned;  Charles  Buxton 
Going,  associate  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering; Charles  U   Carpenter,  Har- 
rington    Emerson,     James  Newton 
Gunn   and   Hugh    M.   Wharton,  lec- 
turers in  mechanical  engineering;  Her- 
bert  A.   Clark,  assistant   in  physics; 
Hanford    Curtis  Adams  and  James 
Elijah  Wilson,  Ph.a,  E.E.,  assistants 
in    electrical    engineering;  Dayton 
Tarnes  Edwards,  assistant  In  zoology; 
Leighton  B.   Morse,  lecturer  in  phy- 
sics;  Henry  ("irimiell   Habcnck.  assis- 
tant in  (Irauin^;,  and  Frederick  Tihiey. 
detnonstrator    of    anatomy.  Barnard 
College — Annie  Louise  Macleod,  A.B.. 
M.Sc,  assistant  in  chcmistiy;  Charles 
Jones  Ogden,  A.B..  assistant  in  classi- 
cal  philology:   Grace   I-an^rford,  S.B., 
tutor  in  plivsics;  Mar^»aret  A.  rCingS- 
ley,    A.B  ,    as-i^tant    in    Imtany.  and 
Alice    Dorothy    Brewster.  A.M..  as- 
sistant   in    Englisll,   tPic^    Clare  M. 
Howard,   lecturer,  resigned.  Exten- 
sion teaching— Ralph   C.  Rtngwatt, 
lecturer    in     F.ng!i<;h:    Gertrude  V. 
Schweiger,  tutor  in  Ime  arts;  George 
Elmore    Clark,  instructor  in  manual 
training;  Walter  G.  Whitman,  lec- 
turer in  chemistiy;  Victor  S.  Greiff 


and  Francis  J.  White,  lecturers  in 
electricity;  A.  T.  French,  lecturer  in 
mathematics;  Allen  M.  Knowles,  Al- 
bin  H.  Beyer  and   Harry  Bradford 

Pond,  lecturers  in  surveying  and 
structures;  Philander  Priestly  Clax- 
ton  and  Tsiiru  Arai,  lecturers  in  edu- 
cation; Alfred  VVilhelm  Martin,  lec- 
turer in  English  and  history;  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhaus,  lecturer  in  English; 
Sarah  Jane  Freeman,  instructor  in 
manual  training;  James  P.  Lichten- 
berger.  lecturer  in  political  science; 
Claude  Frederic  Walker,  lecturer  in 
chemistry;  J.  Thachcr  Sears,  lecturer 
in  mathematics;  Rev.  Richard  Morse 
Hodge,  lecturer  in  Biblical  literature; 
David  M.  Updike,  lecturer  in  applied 
niechanics;  Joseph  L.  Tynan,  lecturer 
in  English;  William  Kabenort,  lec- 
turer in  supervision  of  elementary 
education;  Stuart  Henry  Kowe,  lec- 
turer in  educational  psychologj- ;  G. 
A.  Hubbell,  lecturer  in  elementary 
education;  John  Franklin  Brown,  lec- 
turer in  secondary  education. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  academic 
year  1 908-9  was  granted  to  Joseph  C. 
Plistcr.  A.M.,  adjunct  professor  of 
mechanics,  and  to  Charles  A.  Strong, 
A.B.,  professor  of  philosophy,  and  for 
the  first  half  of  the  academic  year 
1908-9  to  William  R.  Shepherd.  PhJ)^ 
adjunct  professor  of  history. 

The  resignations  of  Professor  Ru- 
dolf Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  as  registrar 
of  the  I'nivcrsity,  and  of  George 
Philip  Krapp,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  ^gUsh,  were  aoo^ted. 

November  meeting. — ^The  President 

submitted  his  annual  report,  which 
was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed   and  distributed 

The  President  reported  the  death 
of  A.  Brayton  Ball,  M.D.,  emeritus 
professor  of  clinical  medicine,  on  Oc- 
tober 34.  190B. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be 
authorized  to  arrange  for  celebrations 
at  the  University  of  the  .vx)th  aimi- 
vcrsary  of  the  birth  of  John  Milton, 
on  December  9.  1908.  and  of  the 
looth  anniversarv  of  the  birth  of  Ed- 
gar Allen  Foe,  on  January  ig^  igoQ^ 
and  to  issue  invitations  to  the  same 
in  the  name  of  the  Trustees. 

Resohed.  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Frederic 
Edffu-  Undcrhill.  of  (he  class  of  i8ft3» 
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for  his  gift  to  the  University  of  a 
cross,  two  vases,  and  an  altar  reading 
desk  for  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  tliese  be- 
ing a  Kift  iti  memory  of  the  !atc  I'.d- 
gar  I'nderliill,  liis  father. 

The  tiianks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tcndenMl  to  the  anonymous  donor  of 
the  sum  of  $1^000  for  the  dcMVtment 
of  Oriental  languages  for  the  acad* 
fTnic  year  KjoS-q.  and  to  the  directors 
of  the  GeriTianistic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  Kift  of  $1,200  toward  the 
salary  of  a  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
German  eivilizatioct  for  the  academic 
year  iqdS^ 

F.  J.  \i liter  was  appointed  lectorer 
in  mechanical  engineering,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  and  Chris- 
t-.aii  K.  H  Hvilsen.  lecturer  in  Roman 
arch^oloKy  from  February  i  to  June 
30.  1909. 

Theodora  George  was  appointed 
registrar  of  Teachers  College,  the  ap- 
pointment d.ning  from  July  i,  1906. 

The  following  appomtmcnts  for 
the  academic  year  igoB-g  were  con- 
firmed :  Charles  Day,  M.E.,  and  Henry 
Hess.  lecturers  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; Francises.  Footc,  Jr.,  E.M.,  as- 
sistant in  civil  engineering:  Alwin 
Max  P.ippenheimcr.  A.B.,  M.D.,  dem- 
onstrator of  pathology;  William 
Stockton  Nclms,  A.M.  assistant  in 
physics,  from  October  i,  1908;  Abra- 
Mm  Flexner,  A.M.,  assistant  in  philos- 

3>hy,  from  Octolier  i,  1908;  Henry  S. 
iibertaon.  A.B.,  assistant  in  politics. 
Extension  Teaching — Nathaniel  E. 
Griffin  and  Minnie  Louise  Bollert, 
lecturers  m  F.nKlish;  Fiskc  Allen,  in- 
structor in  mathematics;  James  P. 
Lichteriterger,  lecturer  in  politics. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  for 
the  second  half  of  the  present  acad- 
emic year  to  Munroe  Smith,  J.U.D., 
LL.D..  professor  of  Roman  law  and 
comp.ir.iiive  jurisprudence,  and  to 
George  N.  Olcott,  Pb.D.,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Latin. 

UwivBisiTv  Ctovircic 

Odi^hfr  mcetinf^. — Professor  Calvin 
Thomas  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Council  for  the  academic  year  1908-9. 

Resotvcd.  That  the  title  of  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Commencement 
be  changed  to  that  of  University  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Ceremonies,  and  that 
until  further  aclion  by  the  Council  the 
Committee  consist  of   Professor  G. 
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F.  Sever,  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
the  University,  the  Chaplain  of  the 
University,  and  the  Superintendent  of 

BuildinRS  and  Grounds. 

Rcsoh'cd,  That  a  special  committee 
of  tive  consisting  of  Professors 
Thomas  (chairman),  Kirchwey,  Perry» 
Russell  and  Munroe  Smith  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  on  the 
question  of  a  uniform  procedure  for 
admission  of  students  to  candidacy  lor 
a  higher  degree. 

The  following  appointments  for 
190B-9  to  fill  vacancies  were  made: 

University  Scholarship 
Yoshihiro  Takasugi,  Hirosaki,  Japan, 

A.B..  DePauw,  1906,  intcrnatiooal  law. 
Additional   appointments  to  diose 

r Mitiined    in    the   printed    report  for 

1908-9  were  made  as  follows: 
President's  I'niversity  Scholarship 
Homer  A.   Stcbbins,   Syracus^  N. 

y.,    Ph.B.,    Syracuse,    1906,  Ph.M., 

I907t  LL.B.»  1908^  history. 

Special  Scholarships 

Walter  L.  Harrows,  Greenwich, 
Conn..  \M  ,  Prmceton,  1907,  geology. 

Harry  F.  Harrington,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  A-B..  Ohio  State,  1905,  English. 

Fred.  H.  Rindge,  Jr..  New  Yoifc 
City,  A.B..  igo8,  social  economy. 

Francis  W.  Sullivan,  Oak  Park,  IlL, 
Ph.B.,  Lafayette,  1908,  English. 

Russell  D.  Trebilcox.  Stockport 
Center.  N.  Y.,  A.B.,  Syracuse,  1907, 
English. 

Wilh'am  H  Vann,  Wake  Forest, 
N.  C,  A.B..  Wake  J*"orest,  1907,  Eng- 
lish. 

Thomas  H.  Wade,  Smith  Station, 
Ala.,  A.B.,  Emonr  (Ga  ).  1901;  Ox- 
ford (Eng.),  1908,  English. 

Richard  Butler  Scholarship 

iohn  S.  Robinson.  Bessemer,  Mich., 
Michigan,  1903,  law. 

Honorary  Scliolarshi]) 

Edward  E.  Pratt,  Qberlia.  Ohio, 
A.B.,  Oberlin.   igo6.  A.M.,  Ttdane^ 

1907,  social  economy. 

The  following  report  from  a  special 
committee  of  the  University  Council 
was  adof^ed: 

The  special  committee  appointed  hy 
the  University  Council  on  April  21, 

1908,  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
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advisability  (i)  of  extending  to  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  the  privilege 
of  ofitions  in  the  profeuMMul  Mhows, 
and  (a)  of  endeaTorfai^  to  secure 

agreements  with  other  universities  and 
colleges  under  which  collegiate  degrees 
shall  be  awarded  to  such  students  by 
the  colleges  of  prior  residence,  has  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  questions  submitted,  and 
has  conferred  with  the  College  com- 
mittee appointed  May  ij  to  consider 
and  report  iip<in  the  same  questions. 
The  joint  conference  of  the  two  com- 
mittees, held  May  30,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  between  tbdr  members 
have  made  it  dar  diat  tlw  eondttskas 
reached  by  your  committee  are,  not 
acceptable  to  the  College  Committee, 
and  that  the  divergence  of  views  is 
so  ^reat  that  further  conference  seems 
unlikely  to  lead  at  present  to  any 
practical  result. 

Your  committee  accordingly  asks  to 
be  discharged  from  farther  considcft> 
tion  of  the  questions  submitted  to  it 
bgr  the  reaolntiona  of  April  31. 

MuNaos  SvrrH, 

F.    A.  GOETZE, 

S.  W.  Lambert. 
Resohtd.  That  the  qoeationi  ptre- 
vionily  reicrred  to  the  consideration 
d  die  special  eommlttee  above  men- 
tioned, be  referred  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  appointed  at  the  meet- 
inK  of  Nfay  19.  1908,  to  "take  into 
account  the  whole  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 

At  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter's  own 
request  he  was  relteved  from  farther 

service  on  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees  .md  ihc  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 
and  Professor  Woodbridge  was  ap- 
pointed in  liis  place  on  both  com- 
mtttecs. 

COLU  M  BI A  CoiXECC 

October  meetint.— The  President 
appointed  tlie  Standing  Committees 


for   the   ensuing   year   as  follows: 
Instruction — Professors  Carpenter,  G, 
chairman,  Kemp^  Egbert,  Tbonui^ 
Calkins,  Shotwcll.  and  Mitchell,  R  B. 

Admissions — Profpssors  Mitchell,  H. 
B.,  chairman,  McCrt-a,  Odcll,  Jordan, 
Reard,  and  Curtis.  Scholarships — 
Professors  Van  Amringe,  chairman, 
Fiske,  and  Egbert.  Honors— pT9- 
fessors  Cohn,  chairman,  Seligman,  anid 
Peck. 

The  University  Committee  on  En- 
trance Examinations  reported  for 
record  the  folIowiuR  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Entrance  Examinations 
recommends  that,  beginning  Januaiy, 
iplCb  the  January  entrance  examina- 
tions be  held  during  the  week  preced- 
ing that  ^in  which  the  mid-year  term 


November  meeting. — Professor  H. 
fi.  Mitchell  was  elected  secretanr  of 
the  College  faenlty  for  tlu  acaocmic 
year  1906-1)1 

Faculty  or  Pbilosophy 
November   meeting. — Professor  N. 
G.  McCrea  was  elected  secretaiy  of 
the  faculty  for  the  academic  year 

1908-9. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  the  rear- 
rangement of  graduate  work  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five  for 
consideration  and  report.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  as  snch  committoe^ 
Professors  Perry,  chairman,  Thomas, 
Rttssdl,  Dew^,  and  A.  R  Thonidikai 

CoLLBGB  OP  PHAaMACY 

June  meeting.— It  was  resolved,  that 
the  instructors  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity be  admitted  10  nil  courses  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  without  cost, 
and  that  the  University  authorities  be 
reo nested  to  take  simiUir  action  with 
reference  to  instructors  in  the  Collm 
of  ~ 
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Much  interest  was  manifested  on 
ftke  esmiras  in  the  presidential  election, 
and  both  the  Kepnblican  and  Demo- 
cratic Clnbs  of  the  University  took  an 
active  part  in  the  local  campaign. 
The  Republican  Club  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful organization  meeting  in  Ear) 
Hall  on  October  i,  at  wltich  Governor 
Hughes  was  the  prindpal  aptaktr. 
On  October  15,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Lewis  S.  Chanter  spoke  before  the 
Democratic  Gub  in  Havemeyer  Hall. 
Two  mock  elections  were  held  by 
Spectator,  the  first  on  October 
ai.  at  which  Governor  Hughes  was 
deetcd  hf  a  large  majority,  and  the 
second  on  October  ^  whkli  elected 
Taft  president.  Both  elections  were 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Charles  A.  Beard,  of  the  department 
of  history,  and  he  was  assisted  by 
Chaplain  Raymond  C  Knox,  C. 
Sdnadtd,  tgng^  and  S.  D.  SleplieBt, 
Jr.,  1911. 

Kin^s  Crown  began  wliat  promises 
to  be  its  most  prosperous  year  on  Oc- 
tober 21  when  more  than  two  hun- 
dred men  attended  the  meeting  held 
in  the  Commons.  President  Butler 
was  the  gnest  of  honor  and  he  spoke 
on  Columbia's  history.  It  was  de- 
cided to  admit  students  in  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  F.ngineering  and  Chemistry 
to  full  membership  in  the  society.  C. 
E.  Kayser.  1909,  and  J.  M  Love  joy, 
1911,  were  elected  vice-presidents  for 
their  respective  chuutes. 

The  Columbia  Spectator  has  T>cen 
issued  regularly  as  an  eight  pa^e  paper 
since  the  beginning  (  f  tl.c  a  idemic 
year,  and  it  contains  ntany  innova- 
tion* which  make  it  much  more  in> 
teresting  than  formerly 

To  lessen  the  uncertainly  and  lack 
of  method  which  have  characterized 
all  matters  of  class  government  in 
the  ^st,  the  Board  of  Student  Repre- 
maUtifm  has  drafted  a  general  class 
eonstitotion,  defuiimr  the  duties  of  the 
r'n";  officers,  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  elections,  and  all  questions  of 
a  general  nature.  The  constitution 
was  submitted  to  each  uf  the  divisions 
of  the  four  classes  at  regular  class 
meetingt,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  constitution  will  be  presented  to 
etch  incoming  dass  as  its  organiza- 
tion meeting  occurs. 

President  Butler,  according  to  his 
custom,  made  addresses  of  welcono 
to  the  new  ttodaats  in  the  early  part 
of  the  term.  He  addressed  separately 
the  divisions  of  the  freshman  class, 
and  also  ttiade  a  formal  address  to 
the  first  year  law  students. 

Important  rulings  were  made  by 
the  Board  of  Student  Representatives 
in  regard  to  the  manai^rmLMt  of  the 
University  athletic  teams.  It  has 
been  decided  that  all  managers  of 
varsity  teams  must  be  roen^rs  of 
the  senior  class,  and  that  no  man- 
ager shall  hold  office  for  more  tbui 
one  year.  All  elections  of  a  general 
nature  among  the  imdergraduatcs  will 
hereafter  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board,  in  order  that 
there  tMj  be  no  charges  of  unfair- 
ness. 

After  the  investigating  into  the 
management  of  the  Commons  it  was 
decided  by  the  University  to  take  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  individ- 
vals  and  place  it  in  charge  of  aa 
undcrgraditate  manager.  C.  K.  Jones, 
1909.  The  report  for  the  first  month 
shows  a  deficit  of  $969.  but  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  initial 
cost  of  starting  the  new  Qrstcm  was 
necessarily  heavy. 

The  class   elections  for  this  year 

have  resulted  as  follows:  1909 — Hick- 
man Price,  president;  A.  E.  Turpin, 
vice-president;  W.  H.  Brown,  Jr., 
secretary;  C.  E.  Nighman.  treasurer. 
tOOpiS— J.  J.  Ryan,  president;  H.  O. 
Knapp,  vice-president;  P.  E.  Locke, 
secretary;  G.  E.  Hutchinson,  treas- 
urer. 1910 — W.  Langer.  president; 
Ransom  Noble,  vice-president:  M.  B. 
Doremus,  secretar>' :  E.  W.  Oshomc, 
treasurer.  igioS — V.  IL  Saunders, 
president;   F.  S.  Dellcnbaugh,  vice- 

fnsident:  T,  S.  Babcock.  sc^elan; 
T.  Wlltismt,  treasurer.  Ri<»- 
mond  Stephens,  president ;  F.  B. 
Spencer,  vicc-prcsiaent ;  E.  I*  New- 
house,  secretary;  R.  E.  Brock,  treas- 
urer.   191  iS— W.  R.  Wright,  president ; 
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W.  p.  Rratnder.  vice-president; 
R.  CobdeiK  Jr.,  secrctar>";  A.  Men- 
dclsolin,  treasurer.  u>ij — R.  S.  Snev- 
ily,   presitlcjit;    R.    iSlackenzic,  vicc- 

£ resident;  H.  Bouillon,  secretary; 
L  H.  Anderson,  treasurer.  1912S 
— J.  I.  Moore,  president;  W.  F. 
Pync,  vtcc-prc';idcnt ;  C.  C  Sinclair, 
secretary;  H.  S.  Babcock,  treasurer. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the 
clasa  of  1910  is  planning  to  introduce 
several   innovations   in    the  regular 

event^  of  Junior  Week.  It  has  been 
SUR'.,'cstc(l  trial  a  varsity  hcnrkcy  Ramc 
bf  held  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink  on  some 
evening  during  the  week,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  ice  carnival.  This  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  annual  ball, 
theatre  party,  basketball  dance,  con- 
cert and  reception'?  that  have  marked 
the  fcstivitiesi  of  Junior  Week  in  pre- 
vious years.  The  committee  lias 
been  appointed  as  follows :  R.  K. 
Murphy,  F.  N.  Bangs.  H.  Williams,  J. 
M.  HoUworth.  C.  W.  Cutler.  Jr.,  A. 
M.  Hamman,  W.  Remsen,  R.  Kcator, 
E.  W.  Osborne,  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh.  C. 
H.  Ramsdcll.  A.  L.  Broe.  H.  G.  Hend- 
erson, R.  H  \\  elicr.  and  F.  H.  Saund- 
ers and  W.  Langer,  tx-offido. 

"Facing  the  Music *•  is  the  title  of 
this  year's  Soph  Show,  which  will  be 
produced  by  the  class  of  191 1  in  the 
Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  December  17.  18,  and  19.  There 
will  be  four  performances,  one  each 
evening  and  one  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  lOth.  The  play  is  staged 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kean,  who  has  had  charge 
of  several  Soph  Shows  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  piece  is  well  adapted 
for  amateur  pnxluclion  and  the  plot 
is  full  of  humor. 

The  first  University  tea  of  the  year 
was  held  in  Karl  Hall  on  November 
10.  and  was  well  altetided  by 'officers 
and  itudcnts.  Proiv.-<  r  Albrccht  F. 
K.  Penck,  the  Kai«r  Wilhelm  Pro- 
fessor for  this  year,  was  the  guest  of 
honor. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  have 
organi/.ed  a  chapter  at  Columbia,  and 
regular  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Chapel. 

The  ITtwaun  Ctvh  will  hcM  Hs 

annual  ball  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
April  16.  The  cfmunittee  of  ar- 
rangement's has  hern  .tppointed  as 
follows:  E,  L.  Ncwhouse,  191  {.chair- 
man, B.  F.  Donovan,  19041^  H.  E. 


Chapin,  1907.  E.  R.  Crimlcy.  T906L, 
and  K.  S.  Mortimer,  igii.  A  suc- 
cessful informal  smoker  was  held  ia 
the  Commons  on  October  9. 

The  Chwdmin^t  Aaeoetatlea  hat 

elected  J.  \V.  Melville.  1909,  presi- 
dent for  the  ccjminK  year,  to  take  the 
place  of  L.  C.  Lewis.  1900,  resigned. 
It  is  planned  to  hold  meetings  similar 
to  those  ol  last  year,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dromincnt 
ehnrchmen  in  and  around  New  York. 

A  Cosmopolitan  Club  has  been  formed 
by  the  students  of  the  University  who 
have  either  traveled  abroad  or  are 
natives  of  some  country  other  than 
the  United  States.  Those  interested 
in  international  culture  have  also  been 
invited  to  membershio,  and  the  num- 
ber of  charier  members  exceeds 
twcnty-nve.  Meetings  will  be  held  at 
regular  intervals,  at  which  topics  of 
international  interest  will  be  discussed. 

Elections  to  the  honorary  .science 
fraternity  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  have  been 
announced  as  follows :  G.  A.  Blow, 
T.  Earle,  L.  E.  Grant,  F.  A.  Hayes, 
C.  P.  Jordan,  W.  T.  Koken,  D.  G- 
Miller.  W.  B.  Mncklow.  L.  D.  Nort- 
worthy.  G.  W.  Roddcwiij.  J.  J.  Ryan, 
B.  P.  Cerussi.  G.  E.  Strchiin,  and  II. 
P.  Van  Kcuren. 

The  Deutscher  Verttn  sent  an  of- 
ficial delegation  to  the  Kommers  held 
at  the  Seic  York  Liedcrkratts  on  No- 
vember 16  after  the  performance  in 
the  new  German  riie.»trc  of  "Alt 
Heidelberg  "  by  inemher.-i  of  the 
Deutscher  Vetfim  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. A  Kommtrs  is  to  be  given  on 
December  16  to  Carl  Hauptmann  and 
Professor  Penck  in  mnncction  with 
the  celebration  of  the  tealh  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Verein. 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs, 
it  has  been  i)roposed  to  organize  a 
general  Musical  Clnb,  modeled  on  the 
Players  Club.  Much  interest  is  being 
shown  by  the  students  at  large  in 
musical  activities,  and  the  year  prom- 
ises  to  l>e  a  most  suocessful  one  in 
this  direc'.ion. 

The  1910  CoiambisD  is  expected  to 
be  published  and  ready  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  University  shortly  before 
Otristmas.  R.  S.  Erskinc  is  the 
editor-in-chief  and  W.  Langer  the 
business  manager. 
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Both  the  Philolexian  and  Barnard 
literary  associations  arc  preparing  lor 
active  seasons.  Philolexian  will  prob- 
ably have  a  return  debate  with  the 
Ptukmtatliean  Society  of  the  Univer^ 
9kf  of  Pemuylvafiia.  Tbe  debjite 
betweai  Baniard  Lhcnuy  Astodatiott 
and  Zdosophie  Society  of  the  UniTcr- 


sity  nf  Pennsylvania  w!!l  take  place 
early  in  December.  The  debates  of 
the  intercollegiate  triangular  league 
will  come  off  in  March,  and  the  Co- 
hmibta  teams  will  be  selected  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Debating  Union. 

M.  M.  Roy 


ATHLETICS 


Brcau-ip  the  hoatinp  of  the  IQ08 
crew  -  li.nl  r  insed  a  deficit  of  $5,917  S<) 
in  the  treasury  of  the  crew  manage- 
ment, the  Bowing  Club  resolved  to 
temporarily  discontinue  fall  rowing  at 
Cblnmbia.  and  for  this  reason  the 
Varsity  crew  candidates  were  not 
called  out  for  the  annual  preliminary 
pr..r:uc  at  the  openinp  of  the  acad- 
emic year.  The  Rowing  Club  also 
demanded  a  guaranty  fund  of  $400 
before  the  Freshmen  were  permitted 
to  begin  fall  rowing.  This  condition  i^ 
not  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
rowing  at  the  University  and,  as  on 
the  fornur  occasion,  the  students  at 
once  took  steps  to  collect  the  money 
necessary  for  the  crew.  More  than 
Si,5O0  was  raised  at  a  mass  meeting 
*  m  carl  Hall,  and  on  Dec.  4  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Rowing  Gub  announced 
that  the  $6000  necessary  to  discharge 
the  deficit  had  been  collected.  The 
freshmen  also  collecicd  the  sum  rc- 
nuircd  by  the  Rowing  Club,  and  about 
forty  men  in  the  first  year  class  have 
been  practicing  since  the  middle  of 
October  under  Coach  Rice.  No  fall 
regatta  was  held,  atthou^  the  fresh- 
men have  rowed  steadily  since  the 
first  call  for  candidates  was  issued. 

.•\t  the  annual  tm<  Hug  of  the  Row- 
ing Club  for  the  election  of  officers 
lidd  in  Earl  Hall  on  Wednesday,  Oe- 
tbber  21,  C  P.  Jordan,  1909S,  was 
dected  president,  L.  H.  Spalding. 
1909S.  vice-president,  B.  NT.  Whitlock, 
secretary,  and  M.  I-  White,  iqoqS, 
undergraduate  ilinrlrir  I'.nrcnt  L<'f- 
ferts,  1905,  was  elected  graduate  treas- 
nrer  hot  he  was  unable  to  accept  the 
oficc  on  account  of  press  of  other 
work.  No  one  has  yet  been  elected 
in  his  place.  A.  D.  Alexander,  xgog. 
i«  manager  of  the  varsity  crew  for 
the  season  of  ioo8-().  and  R.  V. 
Mahon,  1910,  is  assistant  manager. 

Several  members  of  la^t  year's  Var- 
sity eight,  including  H.  M.  Snevily, 


itX)R,  P.  Rcnshaw,  1910,  J.  J.  Ryan, 
iQc>)S,  and  B.  P.  Cerussi,  1900S.  rowed 
(II!  tlic  New  York  City  eight-oared 
crow  in  the  Inter  City  Races  at  Phila* 

delphia  on  October  10. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
amonvc  the  undergraduates  by  the 
scries  of  interclass  football  games  for 
the  championship  of  (he  UniTefsi^. 
The  contests  were  arranged  in  a 
round  robin  series  and  were  held  on 
South  Field.  Six  games  were  p!.iyed 
and  the  junior  class  won  the  cham- 
pionship, not  losing  a  single  cf)ntest. 
The  sophomores  opened  the  scries  by 
defeating  the  frcslinicn  by  the  score 
of  6  to  o  on  October  16.  The  second 
game  was  won  by  the  juniors  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  when  they  defeated  the  soph- 
omores by  the  score  of  16  to  a  On 
the  following  day  (he  freshmen  held 
the  seniors  to  a  0  to  o  tie  in  a  very 
fast  g.'imc.  The  seniors  then  defeated 
the  sophomores  on  November  4  by 
the  score  of  14  to  a,  and  two  days 
later  the  juniors  won  a  hard  victory 
over  the  freshmen  by  the  score  of 
12  to  II.  The  deciding  game  of  the 
series  was  played  in  disagreeable 
weather  on  Novcniber  ii.  and  the 
juniors  tcok  the  championship  by 
winning  from  the  seniors  in  the  hard- 
est f oiikht  contest  of  the  series  by  tbe 
score  Of  ti  to  0. 

The  sophomores  were  victorious  in 
the  annual  interclass  llag-raah  00 
South  Field  on  October  2.  The  fight 
was  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested 
seen  in  a  nmnher  of  years,  occupying 
three  periods  of  eight  minutes  each. 
Early  in  the  tirst  half  the  freshmen 
claimed  a  foul,  and  an  extra  period 
was  held  for  this  reason. 

Tnterest  in  track  and  fleM  athletics 
and  cross  country  nmning  started  with 
a  new  impetus  under  the  direction  of 
B.  J.  Wefers  as  coach.  Mr.  Wefers 
was  formerly  coach  of  the  New  York 
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Athletic  Club,  but  on  the  resignation 
of  Joshua  Crooks,  who  had  been  coach 
of  the  Cols.rnlii  i  track  team  for  three 
seasons,  he  was  selected  as  trainer  for 
the  University  track  association.  Two 
handicap  road  races  have  ^been  hdd* 
a  large  number  of  men  taktng  part  m 
each.  On  November  14  two  cross 
country  teams  ran  in  the  Jtmior  Na- 
tional Cross  Country  Championships 
at  Celtic  Park,  and  on  November  21 
the  Varsity  team  competed  in  the 
intercdl^iate  nm  at  Princeton.  B. 
Saodcnk  1909^  b  captain  of  the  team. 
Most  ot  toe  tfaimnff  wh  done  on  the 
Riverside  Drive  coarse,  althoiwh  the 

sqiud  rrir.  nver  the  Course  at  WlUisinS- 
brid^t   tivi.f  n  week. 

In  the  animal  dual  underclass  track 
xnett,  the  sophomores  won  by  the 
score  of  66  to  51.  Two  interclass 
fCGoffib  were  lirokcn  and  a  nttmbcr  of 
freshmen  showed  ttp  well.  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  19T2S,  won  the  individual  cham- 
pionship by  scortng  20  points  for  the 
freshmen.  The  captain  of  the  Var- 
sity track  team  for  the  season  of 
1908-9  is  B.  Sanders,  1909.  H.  E. 
Hall,  i90$^>  is  manager,  and  F.  £. 
Wanilaw,  1910S,  assistant  manager. 

In  the  only  intercollegiate  tenais 
match  played  during  the  fall  season.  Vale 
defeated  the  Cblumbia  Varsity  by  the 

score  of  6  to  o.  No  team  or  individ- 
ual players  were  entered  in  the  inter- 
collegiate championships  at  Haver- 
ford  in  October.  The  University 
singles  championship  was  won  by  W. 
S.  Andrews,  P.  with  A.  S.  Moses, 
1909^  as  runner-opi  A.  S.  Moses, 
1909.  is  manager  01  the  team  for  the 
coming  year  and  K.  M.  Boorman, 
i9ogS»  is  captain. 

Soeeer  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
the  undergradoate  body  this  year,  and 

first  .Till!  second  Varsity  teams  fia\ ; 
been  put  in  the  field.  The  fir.st  two 
games  of  the  fall  season  were  won  by 
Uie  Varsity  eleven,  but  the  next  two 
were  lost.  The  second  team  has  one 
victory  and  two  defeats  to  its  credit 
A  number  of  games  will  be  played  in 
the  late  fall  with  local  organizations 
in  preparation  for  the  intercollegiate 
championship  series  which  will  be 
played  neset  sprinf?,  beginning  late  in 
March.  P.  Billiagslcy,  1910S,  is  ca[^ 
tafai  of  the  team  and  the  nanafer  is 
W.  D.  Murphy.  1911 U 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
collegiate Basketball  League  has  been 

suspended  for  the  present  year,  the 
prospects  for  a  successful  season  arc 
bright,  and  a  larger  number  of  games 
than  usual  have  been  arranged.  Prac- 
tice began  on  November  9  with  a 
squad  of  about  twenty>fhre  candidates 
for  the  Varsity  team  and  the  same 

mmilx.-:-  fi  r  th'-  freshmen  five.  H.  A. 
I'l.sher,  iyii4S,  is  again  coach  and  J. 
J.  Ryan,  IQ09S,  is  captain.  The  com- 
plete schedule  includes  more  than 
twenty  games,  but  the  western  and 
sotttbeni  trip  that  has  usually  been 
taken  in  the  Christmas  vacation  has 
been  abandoned  this  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  game  will  be  arranged 
with  a  western  team  before  the  close 
of  the  season  to  be  played  in  New 
York.  The  annual  Junior  Wedc  con- 
test will  be  played  with  Gcomelown, 
winners  of  the  soathem  chaminonsMft 
last  year.  G.  E.  Hti^chinson,  1909S, 
has  been  elected  nunaRcr  of  the 
team  in  p\»ce  nt"  W.  A.  Kinibei,  if^og, 
who  resigned.  The  assistant  manager 
is  E.  H.  Osterhout.  191a 

The  Golf  Club,  which  has  been  fe» 
organized,  played  several  unsuccessful 
matches  in  the  early  fall  with  local 
club  teams.  Dartmoath  won  a  matdi 
played  on  the  links  of  the  Englewood 
Field  Gub,  on  November  6,  hy  th? 
score  of  10  to  1.  C  W.  Hunt,  igog, 
is  captain. 

Plans  for  the  hoclrey  season  are 
well  under  way,  and  the  candidates 
for  the  varsity  and  freshmen  teams 
are  practicing  two  days  a  week  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Rink.  An  out-door  rink 
will  be  constructed  on  the  tennb 
courts  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
South  Field  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  and  as  much  practice  will  be 
done  there  as  possib'c  Tlir-  rink  will 
be  150  feet  long  and  80  teet  wide. 
The  captain  this  year  is  G.  C.  Shafer, 
1909L.  The  schedule  has  not  yet  been 
amounced,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
team  will  take  a  trip  to  Pittsburg,  Pa^ 
and  Cleveland,  O.,  during  the  holi- 
days. 

1'he  Chess  Clob  is  arranging  for  a 
dual  match  with  Cornell  to  be  held 
m  New  Yoilc  after  the  dose  of  the 
intercollegiate  tournaments  in  De- 
cember. L.  J  WoIfT,  190R,  is  the  only 
mtabtt  of  last  year's  championship 
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team  who  is  not  back  in  collrRe.  so 
that  the  prospects  for  auoiher  winning 
team  are  bright. 

The  Kheduki  for  the  fwianimand 
watcr-polo  tcuns  luTe  not  been  an- 
nounced, but  a  larger  number  nf  can- 
didates than  usual  have  been  at  work 
in  the  i>ool  since  early  in  the  term. 
Meets  will  probably  be  held  with  Yale, 
Princeton,  Harvaid,  Pcnosylvaiita, 
and  C.  C.  N.  Y. 

The  UcroMC  team  has  been  practic- 
ing on  South  Field  throughout  the 
fall,  and  a  strong  team  will  represent 
the  University  next  Matoo.  Most  of 
last  year's  VarsHy  iqnad  aie  still  in 
college;  and  several  new  camfidatea  of 
ability  have  made  their  appearance. 
D.  D.  Streeter,  1909,  is  manager  of 
the  team  and  A.  E.  Tarpin,  1909^  is 
captain. 

The  gfmauUSe  teun  opened  its 

season  with  an  exhibition  at  the  Bed- 
ford Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  OB  November  14.  All  the  men  on 


last  year's  team  are  still  in  college, 
and  a  successful  season  is  anticipated. 
Manager  A.  T.  Hopping,  1910L,  has 
announced  the  following  schedule: 
January  9;  exhibition  at  C.  C.  N.  Y. ; 
January  13,  diul  meet  with  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Februaty  13,  exhibi- 
tion  at  Rutjg^ers  College;  February  20, 
dual  meet  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia;  February  27, 
dual  meet  with  Annapolis,  at  Annapo- 
lis; March  6,  dual  meet  with  Lehigh, 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  March  i,  dual 
meet  with  New  York  University; 
Match  a6,  intercollegiate  champion- 
ships at  Columbia. 

Fencing  practice  is  going  on  under 
the  direction  of  Coach  Murray  in 
prepantion  for  the  inteicollegiatc 
aeason.  Meets  are  being  arranged 
with  the  teams  of  other  universities, 
and  the  freshmen  team  will  hold 
meets  with  the  leading  preparatory 
school  teams  and  freshmen  teams  of 
nearby  colleges. 
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ALUMNI 

AhDud  Condi 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council  was  held  at  the  Columbia 
I'nivcrsity  Clul)  on  the  c\cniiiR  of 
Wednesday,  October  28.    There  were 

6 resent  VVillard  V.  King.  '89C, 
;obert  C.  Cornell,  '74C.  76L,  Gus- 
taviw  T.  Kirbjr.  '95S,  '98L.  John  B. 
Pine,  •77C,  Walter  M.  Mcndelson. 
'79M.  Linsly  R.  Williams.  'qqM.  Al- 
fred T.  Osgood,  '99M,  Francis  B. 
Crocker,  "S^S,  and  the  secretary.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
cominK  year:  Chairman,  J.  Howard 
Van  Amringe.  *6oC;  treasurer,  How- 
ard Van  Sinderen.  "81 S,  '83L;  sec- 
retary. Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  '98  A.M. 

.•\n  amendnirrit  prdvidiiiK  for  the 
office  of  vice-chairman  was  proposed 
and  will  he  acted  on  at  the  next  ineet- 
ing.  A  further  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted providing  for  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Appointments,  whose  duty 
it  shall,  be  to  aid  graduates  of  the 
University  in  securing  positions  in 
educational  or  other  institutions,  and 
to  prnuintc,  *io  far  as  possible,  the  in- 
terest of  such  graduates.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  approving  the  suggestion 
that  a  pamphlet  be  pidtlished  cant«iu- 
ing  the  names  of  all  gradttates  and  all 
former  students  of  Cohinibi.-i  College, 
an<l  the  secretary  was  instrmtcd  to 
confer  witii  tlu-  Staiulini;  Committee 
of  the  College  Association,  and  to  ar- 
range with  tnis  committee,  if  possible, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  publica- 
tion. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  Dean 

Van  Amringe  appointed  the  fcAlowing 
st  ;n>lin^  arniittfcs  for  the  year 
iyoS-<>:  Ci>niniiitrc  on  Alumni  Or- 
ganizations—Joliii  H.  Fine,  Dr.  Walter 
Mendelson.  Robert  C.  Cornell ;  Com- 
mittee on  Alumni  Meetings — Willard 
V.  King,  Charles  B.  Going,  "SaS, 
Howard  Van  Sinderen ;  Committee  on 
Athletics— Gustavus  T.  Kirby.  William 
Fcllowes  Morgan.  '8bC.  '84S,  Dr. 
Linsly  R.  Williams 

The  Alumni  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  Alumni  Day  cclehimtion.  February 
13,  ipog^  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  the  members  of  the 
St.inding  Committee  nf  the  .Mutiini 
Council  on  Alumni  meetings  and  the 


RECORD 

secretary  of  the  Council,  so  that  it  is 
composed  at  present  of  Ernest  Stauf- 
fen,  Jr.,  1904C,  chairman,  Frederick 

Cf.ykendall,  'Q5C,  James  D.  Living- 
ston, '80C.  Arthur  S.  Vosburgh.  '90C, 
Rudolph  \on  P.ernuth.  1903C,  F. 
B.  Irvine,  irx»2S.  VVillard  V.  King, 
'89C,  Howard  Van  Sinderen,  '81S, 
Charles  B.  (k)ing.  "825^  and  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr..  '98  A.M.  This  coinmittee 

C')(i])cralc  with  the  iyni\er>ity 
Committee  on  .Muinni  Dav,  consisting 
of  Professors  J.  C.  F.Kl>^rt,  SiC,  R. 
E.  Mayer,  '79S,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  University,  Mr.  F.  P.  Keppel.VjSC. 
Ex'Senator  apooner.  of  Massachusetts, 
will  deliver  the  principal  address. 

AasoeUthm  of  tiw  Alvmal  of  Cotnmhla 

College 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  reunion  of  the  altmmi  was 
held  Monday  evening  October  g6, 
1908.  at   Sherry's.  The  election  of 

officers  resulted  as  follows :  President. 
Julien  T.  Davies.  '66:  vice-president. 
W  illiam  T.  La«  son,  'R2 ;  treasurer, 
William  C.  Cammann,  '91 ;  secretary, 
Ernest  Stauffen,  Jr.,  1904;  mendierB 
of  the  Standing  Committee,  to  serve 
for  three  years  from  October,  1008— 
James  Duane  Livingston,  "So.  Theo- 
dore L.  Van  Norden.  "go.  Clinton  G. 
Abbott,  \()oji.  Chester  W.  Cuthell, 
1005;  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  serve  for  one  year  from  Oc- 
tober, igo^Frcderic  R.  Coudert,  '90; 
representative  to  the  Altmini  Cbnndl 
to  serve  for  three  years  from  October. 
1008 — J.  Howard  Van  .\mringe.  '60. 

Mr  Iiilicn  T.  Davies.  in  accepting 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year,  spoke  of 
the  progress  made  towards  realizing 
alumni  representation  in  the  Board  01 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University.  He 
also  referred  to  the  need  of  a  Co- 
lumbia preparatory  school,  and  stated 
that  it  was  not  impossible  that  a 
movement  for  such  a  school  woold  he 
started  in  the  near  future. 

Dean  \'an  Amringe  submitted  the 
report  of  the  Standing  Committee  for 
the  year.  The  report  discussed  in 
sonic  detail  a  number  of  matters  of 
great  importance  to  the  College  and 
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tlip  .ilunin;,  and  ,1  extracts  in  re- 

gard to  some  of  ihc  principal  topics 
are  given  below: 

**A  mtHOommittee  was  •ppoinled  early 
in  die  year  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  alleged  apathy  of  the  students 
with  rcKard  to  all  those  activities  that 
lie  outride  of  the  curriculum,  and  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  full 
developRiciit  of  a  college  student  and 
in  the  miking  of  loyal  and  attached 
alumni  This  sub-committee,  in  its  re- 
port of  progress,  stated  that  they  had 
conducted  inquiries  at  the  College 
amon^  sni<lenis  and  otlicrs  particu- 
larly mterested;  that  ihcy  had  learned 
much  of  th«  matter  committed  to  ihent, 
but  were  not  prepared  to  make  an 
extended  report;  that  the  dormitory 
system  had  dnnc  something,  but  appar- 
ently not  >o  nnich  as  had  been  hoped 
anil  expifted.  to  bring  the  members  of 
the  student  body  into  closer  and  more 
cordial  relations  with  one  another  and 
•o  to  lead  to  a  more  general  and  hearty 
participation  in  sttident  enterprises, 
atldttic  and  other;  that  life  m  the 
chapter  houses,  as  conducted  at  pres- 
ent, wlitle  hencticial  in  many  ways,  vi  t 
seemed  to  absorb  so  much  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  those  living  in  them, 
in  fraternity  and  social  affairs,  that  the 
general  College  activities  were  not 
given  the  importance  which  they  de- 
served and  should  command.  They 
reported,  further,  that  a  nmnber  of 
students  were  earnestly  engaged  in  an 
endeavor  to  increase  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  dormitories  by  {^thering 
the  College  studenb;  more  generally  in 
Hartley  Tlall,  which  was  generously 
provided  for  their  especial  accommo- 
dation; an<l  that  any  detriment  to  gen- 
eral College  interests,  occasioned  by  the 
pr»ent  c}u4>ter  house  life  and  its  ab- 
sorptions, is  remediable  and  may,  at 
least  until  further  inquiry,  be  left  for 
correction  to  students  and  alumni  living 
in  several  of  the  houses,  who  are  de- 
voted to  such  general  interests. 

'*  A  significant  and  encouraging  cvciu 
of  the  year  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Student  Representatives. 
This  board,  representing  the  entire 
University  and  elected  by  the  general 
body  of  students,  is,  for  the  coming 
year,  conij)osed  principally  of  College 
students  and  their  close  associates  of 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Ejigineering  and 
Chemistry;  and  if  the  members  of  it 


exercise  judiciously,  a<  this  coininittec 
is  fain  to  believe  that  they  will,  the 
privileges  and  powers  conferred  u^M 
them  as  to  the  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties of  the  students,  a  long  step  for> 
ward  will  he  made  in  the  self  govem- 
nieiu  of  .siudents  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  improvement  in  ilnj 
general  interest  and  value  of  College 
life." 

The  Standing  Committee  has  had 
under  consideration  die  revision  of  the 

rules  for  the  awarding  of  the  Alumni 
Prize  of  $50  to  the  "  most  faithful 
and  deserving  student  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,"  and,  after  cunsuitatiuu  with 
the  president  of  the  University,  the 
dean  of  the  College,  and  students  of 
prominence,  isstied  a  revised  set  of 
regulations.  "  The  new  regulations  dif- 
fer \ery  little  from  the  old  and  are 
intended  to  revive  the  interest  of  the 
.<itu<lents  HI  the  prize,  by  giving  it 
prominence  in  their  principal  class 
events  at  Commencement  time.  The 
fanilty  choose,  as  before,  the  three 
candidates;  the  class  choose,  as  before, 
tiiat  one  of  them  who  is  to  be  the 
recipient.  But  the  faculty  make  their 
.selections — through  a  cotnmittee  which 
exercises  great  care  — and  announce 
them  in  the  first  week  of  March,  much 
earlier  than  hitherto,  tiius  giving  the 
class  ample  opportunity  to  canvass  the 
relative  merits  of  the  candidates  pro- 
posed. .\nd  then  at  the  time  at  which, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which,  the  cbss 
elect  their  officers  for  Class  Day  and 
Commencement,  the  prize  man  is 
elected.  The  award  is  noted,  twt  only 
on  the  Commencement  program,  but 
also  on  the  progpram  01  Class  Day, 
which  has  become  a  much  more  inttr- 
esting  day  than  that  of  Commence- 
ment to  the  students  themselves  and 
their  immediate  friends.  All  the  orig- 
inal feattires  of  the  prize  are  retained 
and  much  greater  individual  student 
interest  has  been  infused  into  it.  The 
t'lr^t  apjdication  of  the  new  nil-s  was 
made  to  the  class  of  1908.  with  grati- 
fying success.  The  members  of  the 
class,  with  very  few  exceptions,  voted 
at  the  election  and  gave  a  substantial 
majority  to  one  of  the  three  candidates 
proposed  by  the  faculty.  The  award 
was  given  a  prominent  place  on  the 
Class  Day  program,  the  announcement 
of  the  successful  competitor  was,  by 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  class. 
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nude  the  dean  of  the  College,  and 
the  recipient  received  an  ovation  from 
his  classmates  and  their  friOMb  itt  the 
well  filled  gymnasium." 

The  rcfKift  details  the  at^  that 
have  been  taken  towards  securing 
alinnni  representation  on  tiie  Board  of 
Tnistrcs,  atld  states:  "Direct  alumni 
represciit.iti  is  not  favored  because 
of  any  dibs;itisfa(:tiun  -Aitti,  or  lack  of 
confidence  in,  the  government  of  Co- 
lumbia by  tniMecs  sdected*  thqr 
have  been  for  nsore  titan  a  centuiy» 
tmder  tiie  revised  charter  of  i:^.  It 
is  urged  rather  as  a  plan  for  bringing 
into  more  intimate,  cordial  and  helpful 
rel;'.;ii Jii'^,  the  Uni\'er5,:;\'  nmi  h^r  chil- 
dren. Should  the  alumni  be  given,  as 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that,  in  the  near  future,  they  will  be 
given,  the  annual  privily  and  duty 
of  voting  upon,  and  by  their  votes  of 
deciding,  so  important  a  question  as 
the  ■  ' .i  i  tion  of  members  of  the  gov- 
erning board,  it  must  be  that  their 
attentiveness  to  all  that  concerns  Co- 
lumbia, their  solicitude  for  its  con* 
tfaraed  prosperity,  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conservative  pro- 
gressivcness  of  its  management  wiii, 
one  and  all,  be  qiiickctied  and  magni- 
fied,  to  their  own  honor  and  benefit 
and  to  the  exaltation  of  tiieir  Uni- 
versity." 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  Ahmmi 
Day  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  report 
stated  that  the  sub-committee  of  the 
S(.iiulin>,^  (  ommittcc  had  been  enlarged 
by  addmg  to  it  graduates  of  other 
sdiools  of  the  Umversity.  "This  en- 
larged coromittcei  in  eonfercnec  with 
tile  president  of  tiie  Universitjr,  has 
arranged  the  scheme  of  Alumni  Day 
for  the  coming  year.  The  exercises  of 
the  University  will  proceed  as  usual, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  en- 
livened by  the  alumni  in  their  tours  of 
iiMiection.  la  the  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clode  or  thereabouts,  there  will  be  a 
meeting  or  meetings  of  alumni  and 
students;  appropriate  exhibitions  will 
he  given  and  exercises  held,  which  can- 
not be  more  particularly  noticed  at  this 
time  than  to  say  that  the  Hon.  John 
C  Spooner.  recently  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  hat  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  deliver  an  address.  As  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1Q09.  will  be  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  AhraVam  T  incnln,  the 
Association  will  thus  be  enabled  to 


Vcar  a  fitting  part  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  roost  compelling 
of  public  leaders,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  patriotic  statesmen  and  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  interesting  per- 
sonalities of  ail  ttme." 

P.  dc  S.  Alumni  Association 
The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  aiui  Surgeons  will 
hMd  a  clinical  meeting  in  December. 
At  this  meeting  the  work  which  is 
being  done  in  the  departments  of  the 
College  will  be  presented  in  a  clinical 
or  an  experimental  way.  The  purely 
social  meetings  of  tlie  Association  will 
not  necessarily  be  discontinued,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  College  and  its  work  will 
in  this  manner  be  sliown  to  the  alumni 
and  that  they  will  thus  renew  their 
Interest  10  their  otaia  mot*r. 

The  first  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
was  held  at  Reisenweber's  on  Saturday 
evening,  November  7.  Thirty-two  men 
were  present,  inehtding  members  of 
the  cusse*  from  ipot  to  tgoB,  and  rep- 
resenting about  sixty  per  cent,  of  those 

who  :irc  aow  engaged  in  rr.Rir.r^rirg 
practice  m  and  near  Greater  New 
York.  The  meeting  was  purely  infor- 
mal. D.  M.  Myers,  1901S,  president  of 
the  Society,  scting  as  toastniaster. 
Professor  Luckr  pnve  a  brief  talk  on 
th<j  advantages  of  organization,  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  meetings  every 
Other  month,  in  the  form  of  a  smokor 
or  dhmer.  and  to  Invite  prominent  en- 
gineers to  deliver  addresses  on  engi- 
neering topics.  Any  graduate  of  the 
Department  of  M^anical  Engineer- 
ing, or  any  former  student  who  has 
been  enrolled  in  the  department  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  and  whose 
class  has  graduated,  is  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Society.  All  those  de- 
sirous of  joining  the  Assoctatioa  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  L. 
C.  Biglow.  Tgo4S,  secretary  and  irrns- 
urcr,  so  Church  Street,  New  Vurk. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
probablyoccur  shortly  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  John  J.  Howell,  1904S, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  meet- 
ings. 
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Baiwofl  Alwnnae  Auociation 

At  a  meetnc  ol  ttie  Baraard  alum- 
iia«  field  on  October  31,  the  following 

ofliccrs  were  elected  to  serve  for  two 

rears:  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Woodward,  Jr. 

<  Madalciic   Heroy),   IQOI,  president; 

Elizabeth  Carpenter  Roberts,  1901, 
 ^. —   .  j^y^jj  g  Howe, 


1900*  tnaMfcr.  Alioe  G.  Qus^  '96, 
darted  director  at  laige  for  nrt 


PhU.  Anodation 

The  anmial  meeting  of  the  Assoda* 
tion  of  Doctoti  of  Philosophy  was 

held  at  Columbia  University  on  the 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Day, 
Wc  lnesday,  May  27,  1908,  with  Dr. 
Frederic  Ludlow  Luqueer,  'p4C,  in  the 
chair.  The  following  oflocers  were 
onaaimously  elected  tor  the  academic 
year  igofUog:  President  George  Albert 
Soper,  Ph.D.  '99:  vice-president,  Frank 
Wadleigh  Chandler,  Pli.D  '99,  of  the 
Brooklyn  I'olyu-chnic  Institute;  secre- 
ttiy,  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  1901; 
tfcamrer.   Allan    Per  ley   Ball.  Ph.D. 

toog^  of  the  College  of  the  Citj  of 
New  York;  mentbert  at  large  of  the 
exeajtive  committee;  political  science, 
Dr  Samuel  Erasmus  Moffett,  1900C; 
philo'^ophy,  Frederic  Ludlow  Luqueer, 
Ph.D.  *96.  and  pure  science,  Lorande 
Loss  Woodruff,  1901C,  Ph.D.  1905,  of 
Yale  UniveniQr.  Dr.  Moffett,  who 
«»  an  edftor  of  CotKtr's  Weekly,  was 
drowned  during  the  summer,  and  the 
vacancy  in  the  executive  committee 
wil!  !'f  at  the  rt'tjuLir  meeting  of 

the  committee  to  be  held  m  December. 

Fine  Arts  Association 

The  publication  committee  of  the 
Society  published  the  Society  BtfllrfM 
Na  2,  Vol.  2.  November,  190& 

The  Society  was  incorporated  last 
spring;  and  UinMi^  an  madvertcnce 
the  corporate  name  was  recorded  as 
"TTie  Society  of  Cohmibia  .Xrchitects." 
Thi^  however,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Board  of  Tnistecs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  correspondence  with  the  Board 
of  Regents  at  Albany,  has  now  been 
amended,  so  that  the  corporate  mnw 
corresponds  with  the  organization 
name,  being  "The  Sodetyof CdttmUa 
tfniversity  Architects." 

The  Society  was  invited  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Arts  to  send  a 


dclcRatc  to  Washington  on  October  12 
to  consider  the  organization  of  a  Na- 
tional Art  Federation,  or  Federation 
of  Art  Societies  and  Institutions.  Re- 
sponding to  the  invitation,  George  O. 
Totten,  Jr.,  of  '91,  a  resident  prac- 
ticing architect  in  Washington,  was 
commissioned  the  delegate  of  tha 
Society. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
solicit  books  and  photographs  for 
architcetnral  librariM  to  be  eslabliilMd 
in  connection  with  the  down^owa 
ateliers. 

The  Society  is  considering  the  plan 
of  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent bod;^  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Almnni  Association 
through  offering  a  medal  or  a  diploma 
to  the  student  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year,  has  shown  the  greatest 
improvement  in  his  work  through  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Inasmuch  as  the  class  of  1884  was 
the  first  dass  in  which  gnduates  from 
the  Department  of  Architecture  went 
forth,  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
for  the  cl.T^s  to  establish  a  scholarship 
in  the  department  in  connection  with 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
class  next  June.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  fHTCScnt  the  project 
to  the  committee  on  the  twenty-nfth 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  '84. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the 
Society  has  prepared  and  will  shortly 
publish  in  the  Society  Bulletin  a  list 
of  some  fifty  former  students  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  who  are 
now  or  have  been  in  the  past  doing 
educational  work  at  schools,  colleges 
or  universities. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  held  on  October  27  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Society  was  amended 
so  as  to  make  eligible  for  membership 
graduates  and  former  students  of  the 

School  of  Fine  Arts,"  instead  of 
merely  the  "  School  of  Architecture." 

The  usual  fall  meeting  of  the  Society 
w.Ts  superseded  this  season  by  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York.  The  gathering  was 
called  a  "  fellowship  **  meeting,  and 
was  a  most  successful  one. 

Connecticut  Alumni  Association 
A  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
hdd  in  New  Haven,  Cono,  on  Fridaj 
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evening,  November  ao,  the  niglit  before 
the  Yale-Harvard  football  Rame,  the 
arranRcnionts  having  been  in  J  arj^c  of 
the  secretary,  Professor  John  Duer 
Irving,  '96C,  '99  Ph.D.  Professor 
Frederic  S.  Lee  of  the  P.  &  S.  attended 
the  meeting  as  the  representative  of  the 
University,  and  Professor  James  S. 
Kemp,  '&4S,  was  also  present 

miaoia  Alonuii  Aasocutiea 

John  Pierre  Roche,  tOiiC  hu  been 

nominated  by  the  cxenitivc  committee 
of  the  Association  for  a  scholarship  in 
Columbia  College  for  the  second  term 
of  the  pres«it  academic  year. 

An  informal  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Professor  David  Eufene  Smith  wiU 
be  given  by  the  Astoaation  on  Decem- 
ber 40. 

Kaaaat  City  Alnmid  Aaaodation 

A  kmcheon  in  honor  of  President 
Butler  was  Riven  by  this  Association 

on  Friday,  November  ao,  and  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  University  was 
displayed  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's visit. 

Montana  Association 

Eflorts  are  bci:;K'  ni.nli-  estabh  '1 
a  Columbia  Alun;;;)  .\  ;i  ■  iation  wi'.n 
headquarters  in  Butte.  Mont  All 
abmni  and  laaau  students  Iniefcsted 
in  the  ornnintion  of  such  an  asM- 
ciation  are  requested  to  cooununieatt 
vf'rh  Howard  Rrown  Merrell,  igooQ 
402  Clark  Block,  Butte,  Mont 

Hew  Jersey  Alnmni  Associatioa 

The  anmiat  dhmer  of  tfie  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber iq,  i'X)8,  at  the  Kssex  Club  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  For  information  ad- 
dress the  secretary,  Arthur  F.  Egner, 
1903C,  Prudential  Buildui^  Newark; 
N.  J. 

ITorthem  Ohio  Alumni  Association 

On  the  evening  of  October  31  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Northern  Ohio 
held  an  informal  meeting  at  the  home 
of  its  new  president  Dr.  Harris  G. 
Shfrmaii,  'JV)M,  in  Clfvrland  Frank 
P.  Bachman.  igoa  Hi.D.,  recently  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of 
Cleveland  schools  and  principal  of  the 
normal  school,  was  ilie  guest  of  honor. 


Philadelphia  Alumni  Association 
Seventeen  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Alumni  Association  met  at  the 
Cornell  Qub  on  the  evening  of  No* 
vember  19th.  After  an  hoar  spent  in 
getting  acquainted  with  one  another, 
an  informal  business  meeting  wai  held, 
at  which  a  new  constitution  was  ri  nl 
and  discussed,  preparatory  to  its  formal 
presentation  at  the  annual  meeting.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  annnalnieetinff 
and  banquet  on  the  last  Thursday  hi 
January  each  year,  and  the  meeting 
for  1909  will,  therefore,  be  held  on 
January  a8.  The  arrangements  )i  i\c 
been  left  to  the  executive  committee. 

Washington  Alumni  Association 

James  Y.  C.  Kellogg,  1906U  who 
was  made  secretary  of  the  Association 
at  the  meeting  of  organization  held  last 
year,  has  recently  lien  chosen  presi- 
dent to  succeed  Charles  McName^ 

Western  New  York  Association 

Cross-country  nnming  has  recently 
received  a  strong  impetus  among  the 
high-schools  of  Buffalo  through  the 
dedsioo  of  the  Columbia  University 
ATumni  Association  of  Western  New 
York  to  offer  a  prize,  consisting  of  a 
iiandsome  silver  trophy  valued  at 
several  hiuuirr  d  dollars,  for  which 
teams  from  the  schools  are  to  com- 
pete. The  rules  concerning  the  runs* 
as  set  forth  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, provide  that  at  least  three  high- 
schools  must  enter  teams  in  each  con- 
test, each  school  entering  as  many  run- 
ners as  its  atlilctic  supervisor  sees  tit, 
though  only  the  first  seven  men  on 
each  team  to  finish  will  be  counted. 
The  offer  of  the  cup  is  the  result  of 
a  det^re  on  the  part  of  the  Ahmni 
Association  to  encourage  the  work  of 
school-l>()y  athletes  along  proper  Hues, 
the  memhers  feeling  that  there  is  no 
qtort  so  well  qualified  to  bring  out  the 
ipmd  qualities  of  the  partiapants  as 
crasi-cotttilfy.  The  first  nm  was  held 
on  November  aB  at  the  PaHc  Gub.  and 
xhrrr  high-schools — Mnsten  Park, 
Lalaycttc  and  Technical — entered 
teams.  Lafayette  bcmg  viclorions. 

Wiaconabi  Alnait  iaaociiHan 

The  Columbia  University  Alumni 
Association  of  Wisconsin  assembled 
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•boot  the  Round  Tabic  in  the  Amen 
Comer  of  the  Republican  House,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  in  honor  of  Professor 
F.  Woodhull  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, on  tiie  evening  of  Friday,  No- 
vember 13.  AoiOllg  those  present  in 
addition  to  Professor  Woodhull  were : 
Charles  King.  '6sC,  J.  E.  Friend, 
'78L,  president  of  the  Association;  H. 
W,  Buetnming,  Arch.,  Arthur  C. 
KletXSCh,  'mQ  '96L.  Dr.  Leopold 
Schiller.  'SM,  C.  S.  Carter.  '79L,  G. 
A.  Carhart,  '90M.  Judge  Warren  D. 
Tarrant.  Univerrity  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Louis  G.  Nolle,  '86M.  Judge  Tarrant 
has  never  been  known  to  miss  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  and  takes  as 
nuich  interest  in  it  as  though  it  were 
that  of  bit  own  «lma  m^gr. 

Sigma  Zi 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Kappa  chapter  of  the  honorary  scicn- 
tiix  society  of  Sigma  Xi  was  held 
with  the  department  of  physics  in 
Fayerweather  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
October  29.  The  first  part  of  the 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  at  the  completion  of 
this  the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Alfred  Norton  Goldsmith,  graduate 
Student  in  the  department  of  physi^, 
addressed  the  memben  upon  the  topic 
"  Modem  practice  in  color  photog- 
raphy." Mr  Goldsmith  descril>cd  and 
illustrated  In  .Tpp.iratus  and  specimens 
the  present  method  of  producing  color 
pbotognphs,  and  discussed  also  the 
conssefaal  status  of  the  art 

Alttmni  Literary  Notes 
The  November  magazines  contained 
many  contributions  by  graduates  and 
former  students  or  instructors  of  Co- 
lumbia, among  which  the  following 
may  be  mcntinncd:  Harpers  Magastne 
—"The  tridition."  by  Emery  Pottle, 
lecturer  m  l;!l^;iisll.  ux55-6:  The  Cen- 
tury— "The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates: 
fifty  years  after."  by  Frederick  Trevor 
HiU.  '89L;  Scribners— "The  greatness 
of  Raphael."  by  Professor  Kenyon 
Cox;  Retnew  of  /\<-t't>Trj—"  Daniel 
Colt  Gilman.  biiil<l<  r  nf  universities," 
by  Nicholas  Murray  Riitler,  '82C: 
"Tall  buildings  and  their  problems," 
by  Herbert  T.  Wade,  '93C;  Metropoli- 
tan MoRasine — "  The  play  and  the 
plain  people,"  by  Brander  Matthews, 


^iC;  The  Popular  Scienc*  Monlhtjf-- 
**  Zoology,"  by  Professor  Henrjr  E. 

Crampton.  '93C;  Success  Magazine — 
"  Kearney's  test,"  by  Emery  Pottle, 
lecturer  in  English,  1905-6;  The 
Forum — "  Hits  and  misses  among 
receat  plays,"  by  Clavton  M.  HamiK 
ton,  1901  A.M.;  "Undramatic  criti- 
cism." by  Brander  Matthews.  '71C; 
"  Herculancum  known  and  unknown," 
by  Frederic  Tabcr  Cooper,  *87L;  The 
Bookman — "  Daniel  Coit  Gilman."  by 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  '81C;  "Gustave 
Flaubert,"  by  Pearce  Bailey,  "HpM; 
"The  playhouse  rcvished/'  by  F.  M. 
Colby,  WPol.  Sc.;  *The  earnings  of 
the  dramatized  novel."  by  George 
Middlelon.  1002C ;  "  The  Woman's 
Choice  and  some  recent  novels,"  bjr 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  "87^ 

News  of  the  Classes 

1857C. — The  Right  Reverend  Daniel 
Sylvester  Tuttle,  A.M.  '60.  S  T.  D. 
'67,  Bishop  of  Missouri  and  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  m 
America,  received  the  hanoniy  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Cambndge 
University.  F.ngland,  last  July,  during 
his  attendance  at  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. Bishop  Tuttle  was  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association  in  New  Yoik  Gty. 

1864L.— F.  W.  Stevens  contributed 
an  article  to  the  November  issue  of 
the  Columbia  Lcrw  Rc-'irzi'  on  "  The 
proper  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction— 
from  the  standpoint  of  legal  htstoiy." 

1866C.— Julien  T.  Davies.  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Col- 
lege, is  the  senior  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Davies.  Stone  &  Auerbach,  and 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Henry  E.  Davies, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  City  in  1845.  and 
received  his  preliminary  education  at 
Mount  Washington  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  and  at  Walnut  Hill 
School,  Geneva.  In  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Davies  served  as  a  private  with  Com- 
pany  A  of  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment, New  York  Vohnv.ecr  Infantry, 
his  most  active  service  havinc;  heeri  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign.  At  the  time 
of  his  enlistment  he  was  a  student  at 
Columbia,  and  upon  his  discharge  he 
resumed  his  studies  and  was  gradn- 
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ated  in  1866.  Two  years  later  Co- 
lumbia conferred  upon  him  the  dcfree 
of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  in  1869  he 
received  the  degree  of  toaster  of  arts. 
Before  his  graduation  from  Columbia, 
Mr.  Davies  began  the  study  of  law 
with  Alexander  W.  Bradford,  and  on 
Judpc  Bradford's  death,  in  1867,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Richard  M. 
Harrison,  Judge  Bradford's  former 
partner.  Judge  Henry  E.  Davies  be- 
came the  bead  of  the  firm  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  bench  in  1868. 
When  the  Manli  ittan  Railway  was 
organized  in  tS/S,  Julien  T.  Davics 
was  rct.Tincd  by  it,  and  in  1884  he  suc- 
ceeded David  Dudley  Field  as  general 
counsel  for  the  company  and  still  so 
acts.  He  was  president  of  tbe  Tax 
Reform  Association  of  New  Yotle  for 
many  years.  In  1S86,  at  llie  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Re- 
trenchment (  f  i1m  New  York  State 
Senate,  he  prepared  a  OMnpilation  of 
the  statutes  and  decisions  relating  to 
taxation  and  assessments.  Tbe  com- 
pilation was  accepted  by  tlie  State,  dis- 
tributed to  n^sessinR  officer?,  and  has 
since  been  used  as  a  manual  by  public 
officers  throughout  the  State.  Mr. 
Davies  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company, 
and^  its  vice-president  during  the  fo^ 
mative  period.  As  counsel  for  the  re- 
organization committee  of  the  directors 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Cornpany, 
he  assisted  List  winter  in  bringing 
about  its  resumption  of  busine«is. 

liMd— Prof  essor  William  M.  Sloane 
is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Memor- 
ial Committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
McClelLin  of  New  York. 

1869C.— Hamilton  Fish,  '73L,  has 
been  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Twenty- 
flrst  Congressional  District,  r«nninR 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Fish 
has  been  for  some  time  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City 

itOgLr— Francis  Lynde  Stetson  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Memorial  Committee  by  Mayor  Mc 
Clellan.  He  w.t;  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  tlie  La>-mrn's  Meeting  in 
memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Potter  held 
at  the  S>'nod  Hail  of  the  Catiiedral  on 
November  16. 

1870C.— "  The  writ  of  injunction  as  a 
party  issuer"  a  political  csmy  oi  timely 
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interest  by  ex-president  Scth  Low, 
was  published  in  the  Century  Maga- 
xine  tor  October.  Mr.  Low  treats  his 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  not 
of  the  lawyer,  but  of  the  layman,  and 
points  out  the  attitude  taken  towards 
the  question  by  the  two  leading  politi- 
cal parties. 

1874L.— Abram  Heaton  Robertson 

was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Govenior  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
born  in  New  Haven  in  1830,  and  for 
a  time  studied  at  Yale.  After  a  short 
general  practice  of  law,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly. 
For  eight  years  he  was  a  judge  of 
the  Probate  Court  in  New  Haven,  re- 
signing that  po.st  to  become  corpora- 
tion counsel.  Civil  service  and  coi- 
poration  law  have  occupied  him  for 
years,  and  he  is  acknowledged  to  be 
an  anthority  in  those  subjects.  Mr. 
Robertson  ran  unsuccesstnlly  four 
years  ago  on  the  <kame  ticket. 

X875L. — Henry  M.  Leipziger,  super- 
visor of  lectures  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  was  chosen  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  AMOciate  Alumni  of  the 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  at 
the  annual  mectuig  of  this  body  in 
October.— Morgan  J.  O'Brien  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Com- 
mittee recently  appointed  by  bliiyor 
McClrllnn  of  New  York. 

ifl75M.  -Professor  W.  H.  Welch,  of 
the  Ji  hn-  Hopkins  Medical  School,  is 
chairman  of  the  general  local  com- 
mtttee  in  charge  of  this  year's  annuat 
meeting  of  the  American  .Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

1876L. — DeLancey  Nicoll  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Geveland  Memorial  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan 

of  New  York. 

1877L.— J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott  was 
reelected  Congressman  from  the  Fif- 
teenth District  of  New  York. 

18788.— Richard  A.  PaHcer  announ- 
ces that  he  has  moved  his  office  to 

404  Colorado  Building,  Denver,  where 
be  will  contine  his  practice  as  con- 
sulting mining  engineer.— Cortlandt  E. 
Palmer  moved  his  office  in  November, 
to  the  Empire  Buikfing,  yt  Broadway, 
where  he  ha?  taken  professional  quar- 
ters jointly  with  Mr.  John  Hays 
HimnwDd. 
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ttTSL.— Abel    E.    Blackmar  «u 

eleetfd  Supreme  Court  J'-dcp  in  the 
First  New  York  District,  including  the 
Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Richmond,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

jtnS.—'Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Britton, 

.j^-rr'-r  Ti-chief  of  the  New  York  Bo- 
:^i.ici'.  Garden,  has  returned  from  his 
fourth  trip  of  botanical  exploration  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica.  More  than 
3.000  specimens  have  been  added  to 
the  coilcctiotis  ol  the  Botanical  Gar- 
des at  the  result  of  Dr.  BHtton's  tripu 
1879L. — Alrick  H.  Man  was  elected 
president,  and  Bernard  Loth  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
at  the  annual  raeetinfr  in  October,  and 
William  H.  Kenyon  of  the  same  class 
was  made  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. — The  Boston  1'.  c»k  Com- 
pany have  published  "  1  he  Law  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  by  Frederick  E.  Stimsoo. 

The  "  Early  Eighties  " 

The  Early  Eighties  Association  of 
Gdmnbia  university  recently  gave  a 
dlmcr  to  Arthur  Lnden  Walker,  '93* 
a  neniber  of  iSne  organization,  who  was 

recently  appointed  professor  of  metal- 
hirjn--  at  the  University.  The  dinner 
was  Riven  at  the  Faculty  Club,  im- 
mediately following  the  reception  of 
Picsidcnt  Butler  to  the  newly  afipointed 
|ffof«atort  on  October  8^  and  m  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  notice  of  only  five 
diys  was  given  to  the  members  of  the 
.\*soci3tion,  tliirty-t'ivc  were  present. 
The  invited  c^f-'-^  '•vlti;  Pn^fr'— 'Or 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  Dean  Fred- 
erick A.  Goetze,  and  Professor  Walker. 
James  Duane  Livingston,  "So,  president 
of  the  Association,  was  toastmaster,  and 
on  his  right  were  Pro  f  essor s  Walker  and 
Chandler;  on  his  left  were  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  'Sj,  nnJ 
Dean  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  '60, 
both  members  of  the  Association.  The 
speaker*  of  the  cvcmng  were  Pro- 
fcsaor  Walker,  President  Butter, 
Deans  Goetze  and  Van  .Amringe, 
Charles  Buxton  Going,  '82  S.  and 
Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  '81 S  .\mong 
the  members  of  the  Association  pres- 
ent, in  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
were  Girard  Romaine,  "Sa,  aecretanr 
and  treasurer:  L.  H.  Khig.  P.  G. 
Bisacll,  and  C  M.  Room^  '&>:  R.  H. 


Sayre  and  R.  A.  Anthony,  ^r;  Robert 

Arrowsmith,  F,  M.  Burr,  J.  B.  Nies, 
F.  B.  Smidt.  W.  O.  Wiley,  R  L. 
Youn  ,■:,[  r  R.  Greene,  '8.>;  G.  H. 
Barnes,  U.  K.  Hand,  W.  L.  Hazen, 
Tames  Broun,  and  H.  H.  Frost,  Jr., 
^;  J.  R.  Brinley,  I.  W.  Dowltog,  J. 
F.  Kemp,  C.  C  Fill  tew,  W.  L.  Dusen- 
bur>*,  and  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  '84. 

The  Early  Eighties  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  n:  rl,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  the  list  is  steadily  increasins. 
The  annual  dinner  wOl  he  hdd  on  De* 
cember  10. 

1880C. — William    Fcllowcs  Morgan, 
'84S,  is  chairman  of  the  (iraduate  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Christian  As- 
of  Columbia  University. 
L— Harris  G.  Sherman,  the  new 


president  of  the  Ohio  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, was  born  at  Garretsville,  Ohio,  in 
1856.  He  graduated  from  the  Kent 
High  School,  attended  Buchtel  Col- 
lege for  three  years,  and  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Michistn  for  one  year,  and 
then  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Doctors  Scott,  Bennett 
and  Everett  at  Cleveland.  Subse- 
quently he  became  the  pupil  of  Dr. 
Herman  Kn.-\pp  of  New  York,  and  en- 
tered the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  graduating  with  the  dass 
of  1880.  He  then  traveled  in  Europe 
for  two  years,  studying  one  year 
at  Berlin,  and  spending  much  time 
in  Vienna,  Pans  and  London. 
In  1882  he  entered  practice  at 
Cleveland,  specializing  on  the  eye 
and  ear.  When  the  several  medi- 
cal societies  of  that  city  organized  as 
the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine, 
he  was  elected  its  first  president.  I^le 
is  now  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Librarj"  Association,  and  has 
done  much  to  brin^  it  to  its  honorable 
position  as  fifth  m  size  and  wealth 
amoas  the  medical  libraries  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Sherman  is  a 
member  of  the  .American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  American  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society,  and  The  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otol* 
ogy. 

188 iC  Lieut.  Reginald  H.  Sayre, 
Squadron  A,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  won  the 
revolver  championship  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association  for  190& 

stttCr— Dr.  Lcimid  Whitaker,  pres- 
ident of  Ae  feeently  oiganiaed  VUh^ 
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delphta  Alumni  Association,  i?,  one  of 
the  best  known  educators  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  bom  in  Cape  May 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  received  his 
elementary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Camden.  He  entered  Co- 
lumbia College  in  the  fall  of  1877  and 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the 
Commencement  of  l88t,  graduating 
with  honors,  and  being  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  In  1894  he  received  the 
degree  of^  A.M.  from  Columbia,  and 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1902.  His  early  training  as  a  teacher 
was  received  as  principal  of  graded 
sdiools  in  various  smaller  cities. 
Later  he  became  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature  and  Langviage  in 
the  North  East  Manual  Training 
High  School  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1907  lie  uas  made  principal  of  the 
Southern  High  School  of  that  city. 
He  has  been  a  I«cturcr  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua;  is  vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Po- 
cono  Pines  Assembly  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  A><rmhly  since  the 
orgnni/ation  of  this  institution.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  lulucalion 
Association,  of  the  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Teachers  AsMxiation.  of  the 
Modem  Language  .Association  of 
America,  and  the  Camden  .Astronom- 
ical Society  of  New  Jersey ;  and  is 
ofUcially  and  actively  connected  with 
several  clubs  and  ofganizattons  ol 
Philadelphia. 

X881L. — Williarn  G.  McGiickin  was 
elected  third  vice-president  of  the 
Associate  .Mumni  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October. 

1S81H. — Major  ELdgar  A.  Mcarns, 
M.C.,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  selected  to 
accompany  President  Roosevelt  on  his 
hunting  trip  to  Africa.  Major  Mcars 
is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  an  old 
friend  of  the  I're-ident.  He  has  b<  <  n 
stationed  of  late  at  Fort  Totten,  and 
was  recently  ordered  up  for  examina- 
tion for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
ItetitenantHEoloneL 

i88aC.— President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
off  Public  Ser\  ices.  He  also  has  been 
appointed  a  aicmbcr  of  the  Qcveland 
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Memorial  Gonunittee  by  Bfajror  Mc- 

Clellan. 

1883C.— Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks-Pott  is  the 
president  of  St.  John's  College,  the 
most  famous  instiiutiun  of  learning  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Chinese  Em" 
pire.  Dr.  Pott  went  to  China  as  a 
missionary,  and  in  1886  he  became 
headmaster  of  a  cotmtry  school  in 
Shanghai,  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  college  of  which  he  i.s  at  pres- 
ent the  head.  He  has  succeeded  in 
raising  at  different  times  a  sum  of  over 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
spent  in  erectinf;  three  spacious  and 
handsome  buildings  for  the  school 
With  the  charter  granted  by  the  United 
States  government  two  years  ago  to 
confer  the  degree  of  A.B.  upon  its 
graduates,  the  college  stands  today  as 
one  of  the  foremost  institutions  in  the 
East,  having  an  enrollment  of  over  350 
students,  with  three-fourths  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  admission  each  year  turned 
away  on  account  of  lack  of  accommo- 
dations. Dr.  Poll  expects  to  visit  New 
York  next  spring  and  to  attend  the 
alumni  retmion  at  Conunenccmcnt. 
He  is  president  of  the  Columbia 
Al  iTT^ni  A^^fi  i-tion  of  China. 

1883P0I.  Sc.— Harper  Bros,  have  pub- 
lished '■  The  genial  idiot,"  bf  Jolm 
Kendrick  Bangs.  Mr.  Bangs  recently 
contributed  an  article  on  ''lly  house 
de  i  i;  I  by  my  ncigiibori''  to  Subur- 
ban Li/t*. 

iBVsL.— Charles  H.  Beckett,  for 
many  years  employed  in  the  surro- 
gate s  office,  in  New  York  City,  and 
latterly  Surrogate  by  appointment  of 
the  uovemor,  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  this  office  to  flie  Novem- 
ber election. 

11840. — Jonathan  Mayhew  Wain- 
wright  was  chosen  State  Senator  from 
Westchester  County  in  tlie  November 
electiocis. 

T884L. — Ch.nrles  Fvans  Hughes,  one 
time  prue  fellow  and  tul'ir  in  law  at 
Columbia,  was  reelected  dovcrnor  of 
New  York,  defeating  the  democratic 
candidate  Lewis  Stuy>-esant  Chanter, 
who  attended  the  Law  School  from 
1888  to  i80a 

i88sC. — Tbomns  Buchanan  Gilford, 
Jr.,  was  married  on  October  5,  to  Mrs. 
David  Trumbull  Lauman  Robertson, 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Gilford  received 
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die  A  M.  degree  in  i??86,  nti(!  that 
of  LL.B.  in  1887.  Mr.  Gilford's 
father  is  the  oldest  living  alumnus  of 
G>lumbia  College,  his  class  being  that 
of  l$3S 

1886C.— Rev.  Elwood  Worcester,  of 
Boston,  leader  of  the  so-called  Em- 
manuel Movement,  has  been  lecturing 
in  New  York  City — in  St.  George's 
Memorial  Building  and  in  Mendels- 
aohn  Hall— on  the  olans  and  scope  of 
fhe  work  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  in- 
terested. He  has  been  selected  by 
Bowdoin  College  as  one  of  its  preach- 
ers for  the  present  academic  year. 
Moffatt,  Yard  &  Co..  have  recently 
pablished  "A  letter  of  hope"  by  Dr. 
Worcester. 

tSWL. — Albert  H.  Harris  is  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lmes  west  of  Buffalo,  and  «neral 
counsel  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lmes  east  of  Buffalo,  with  headquar* 
ten  at  tfie  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York. 

1886S. — Ernest  R.  von  Nardroff, 
E.M.,  formerly  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  science  at  the  nras- 
nus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  otuy- 
TCSant  High  School,  Manhattan. 

1S86FJL — Henry  Snyder  Kissam, 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Mines  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.B.  after  a  four  years' 
course  in  architecture.  Immediately 
upon  graduation  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  spent  the  years  imm  iKSo  to  1888 
in  travel  and  study  abroad.  In  the 
winter  of  1888  Mr.  Kissam  was  sent 
bjr  Mr.  Bruce  Price,  in  whose  oflke  he 
was  enip1<qred  as  a  draftsman,  to  Ta- 
ooma,  vVashington  Territory,  where, 
after  finishing  his  duties,  he  established 
a  practice  which  grew  rapidly  in  that 
booming  cotuitry  until  the  general 
tOMles  depresskm  of  1899  wiped  out 
extended  investments  and  fkaralyxed 
indastries  in  the  Northwest  Mr. 
Kissam  returned  to  New  York  City  in 
the  winter  of  1893,  and  became  con- 
iiei  ted  with  the  offices  of  various 
prominent  architects,  supervising  the 
cwcHon  of  varkms  kinds  of  large 
ftmctures,  such  as  hotels,  churches, 
hontitals,  libraries,  model  tenements 
and  office  buildings.  In  1896  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  practice 
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of  Ernest  Flagg.  Three  years  later  Mr. 
Kissam  accepted  an  appointment  as  su- 
pervising architect  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  con- 
sequently resigned  his  position  in  Mr. 
Flagg^s  office.  In  the  fall  o£  1900  Mr. 
Kissam  rehimcd  to  New  York  City 
and  established  a  personal  practice, 
which  consists  larRcly  of  suburban 
residences  and  the  altering  of  city  res- 
idences, also  the  designing  of  large 
manufacturing  buildings  and  storage 
bttikUnn. 
While  at  college  Mr.  Kissam  be» 

came  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon 
fraternity,  and  also  of  the  then  famed, 
but  now  extinct,  Cyclof>cs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  University  Club,  the 
Columbia  University  Gub,  the  Archi- 
tectural League,  the  SocMrr  of  0>- 
lonial  Wars,  and  the  Order  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  Amcricat 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Society  of  Columbia  University  Ardii> 
tects. 

Z887C.— A  double  wedding  of  inter- 
est to  Columbia  men  occurred  at  tfac 
Holland  House.  June  17,  1908,  when 
Leonard  D.  Wliite  and  Edward  Mc- 
Kinstry  Whiting,  of  New  York,  life- 
long friends  and  classmates,  were 
married  to  the  Misses  Margaret  and 
Mary  Louise  Boyd,  of  Chicago.  The 
wedding  was  attended  by  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  class,  who  gave 
the  bridegrooms  silver  loving  ctips. 
Mr.  White  is  the  Stock  Exchan^ 
meml>er  of  the  hankinp  firm  of  White 
&  Blackwell,  of  52  Broadway. 

1887S.— The  dass  will  hoM  its  regu- 
lar annual  meeting  on  Dccemhcr  8, 
having  met  every  year  since  gradua- 
tion. 

xMffL^Egerton  L.  Winthroft  Jr. 
was  a^Ktinted  on  the  Cleveland  Me- 
morial Committee  by  Mayor  McClel- 

Ian. 

1888C. — Professor  John  Dynelcy 
Prince  has  been  reelected  to  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly,  of  whidi  he  has 
been  chosen  speaker. 

1888S.— The  class  held  an  informal 
dinner  on  W^ednesday,  November 
to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  iU  gnMluatiQn.^R.  P.  Miller,  a 
consulting  engineer  with  offices  at  SV 
Fifth  Avenue,  has  rewritten  two  eha^ 
ters  of  Kidder's  "Architects  and  engi- 
neers handbook." 
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1SS8L. — "The  incorporation  and  or- 
ganizatioa  of  cnn>orations,''  by  Thomas 
G.  Frost,  has  just  been  published  by 
Little,  Brown  ft  G>.— Edward  B.  La 
Fetra  was  elected  justice  of  the  Gtf 
Court  in  New  York  City. 

taS9C.— Willard  V.  King  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Trust 
with  offices  at  135  Broadway. 

1 889L.— Alexander  B  rough,  Jr.,  was 
elected  N.  Y.  State  Senator. — Eltsba 
K.  Camp,  who  was  seriously  injured  on 
the  Sandy  Hook  steamer  Asbury 
Park"  on  July  8,  has  recovered.  He 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Jus- 
tice of  the  City  Court  in  the  first  elec- 
tion held  under  the  last  charter  in 
1897. — Harper  and  Brothers  have  iust 

Published  The  story  of  a  street,  by 
"rederick  Trevor  Hill,  which  is  the 
story  of  Wall  Street  from  the  time 
when  Wilhclmus  Kieft.  the  Dutch 
governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  marked 
its  direction  with  a  cattle  guard,  to 
the  latest  period  of  its  development. 

1890P0L  Sc. — Oarence  Marion  Brune 
is  studying  at  the  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. He  is  also  a  candidate  for 
the  doctor's  degree  at  Columbia,  with 
social  economy  as  his  major  subject. 

1891C. — Cortlandt  Field  Bishop  is 
president  of  the  .Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica.— Victor  Kiting,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Alumni  Assodatioa,  reccntljr 
visited  the  University. 

1891M. — Dr.  Theodore  Irving  Town- 
send,  of  the  Dannemora  State  Hos- 
pital, was  married  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  on  October  14  to  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Burdick,  a  daughter  of  Professor 
Francis  M.  Burdidc,  of  the  School  of 
Law. 

ilgiFJL — An  immense  auditorium 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  30^000^  built 
over  one  of  the  bridges  ipaimitig  tlw 
AHegheny  River;   a  700  foot  tower 

ornamented  with  a  m.immoth  clock, 
erected  over  the  courthouse,  and  a  city 
hall  of  equal  height  arc  some  of  the 
plans  submitted  to  Pittsburg  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hornbostel  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Pakncr,  '87F.A.  The  two  alumni 
oipanized  their  partnership  in  i8go  in 
llua  city,  their  first  great  success  being 
won  in  the  competition  for  the  Car- 
negie Technical  School  buildings  of 
Pittsburg.  In  New  York  they  de- 
signed the  building  for  the  Stale  Edu- 


cational Dq>artment  at  Albany.  The 
architectural  |»Uuis  of  many  prominent 
bridges  ortgtiuted  in  their  office* 
among  them  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road bridge  across  Hell  Gate,  tlie 
Blackwells  Island  bridge  and  the  new 
Maiiliattaii  bridge.  Tlircc  years  ago 
Mr.  Hornbostel  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  architecture  at  the  Car- 
negie schools,  going  to  Pittsburg  one 
day  a  wedc— G.  O.  Totten,  Jr.,  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  prize  in  a  competition  for  tHe 
best  design  for  an  ornamental  use  of 
the  sandstone  columns  that  were  be- 
ing removed  from  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury. 

i89aC. — J.  A.  Barnard  has  recently 
been  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  and 
is  in  command  01  Company  "K,"  on 
whose  roll  are  many  Columbia  grad- 
uates and  former  students. — Randall 
Comfort  has  compiled  for  the  North 
Side  iWnvs  a  "  History  of  Bronx  Bor- 
ough, City  of  New  York,"  a  large 
quarto  volume  of  432  pages. — ^John  C. 
Travis  has  removed  his  omce  to  9  Rec- 
tor street.  New  York  City. 

18938.— Dr.  Heinrich  Rics. '96  Ph  D., 
professor  of  geology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, recently  returned  from  several 
weeks'  travel  and  exploration  in  ^n- 
ada,  where  in  compaiqr  with  German 
and  English  engineen,  he  visited  the 
coal  and  metal  fields  of  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia. 

iSg^C— Dana  C.  Wells,  '96S»  aisit- 
tant  m  physics*  is  submaster 

of  the  Newburypoft  School,  Newbury- 

port,  Mass. — A.  P.  Terhune  has  re- 
cently published  ( Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
*'  The  world's  great  <'\ents."  a  series 
of  brief  sketches  first  printed  in  the 
Evening  WmU,  of  whose  editorial 
suff  he  is  •  mnber.— H.  T.  Wade 
contributed  to  die  October  issue  of 
The  Engineering^  Magazine  an  article 
on  "  The  United  States  National 
Bureau  of  Standards." — F.  E.  Under- 
bill has  recently  presented  to  St. 
Paul's  Chapd,  Columbia  Uirfvenitj, 
an  altar  cross  and  other  brasses. 

1893M. — The  new  address  of  Dr. 
William  Van  V.  Hayes  is  34  West 
50th  street — Lea  &  Febiger,  publish- 
ers, of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
have  just  issued  a  "  Text-book  of 
pbysiobgy  lor  students  and  practitioB- 
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ers,"  by  ficorgc  V.  N.  Dearborn, 
'9Q  Ph.D.,  professor  of  physiology  in 
Tufts  College,  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools,  Boston.  It  is  a  book  of  552 
pages  with  300  engravings  and  9  coi* 
ored  plates.  The  book  wu  written 
primanly  for  medkal  and  dental  prac- 
titioners and  students.  It  emphasizes, 
however,  the  mechanism  of  scnse-or- 
g:iii?,  ncr\es  ami  muscles  as  the  basis 
of  the  individual's  efficiency,  and  it  is 
the  first  text-book  of  medical  piqrsiol- 
cgr  to  recognise  the  more  asd  more 
mMstcirt  demands  of  the  mental  firoc- 
ess.  For  both  of  these  reasons  it  is 
also  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  atuJ  teachers  of  physical  edtt- 
cation  and  of  psychology. 

it94C.— Dr.  C.  Reese  Sattetlee,  '98M, 
has  opened  an  office  in  The  Scvillia, 
117  West  58th  street,  where  he  will 
be  associated  with  Stanley  O.  Sabcl, 
'98M.— Walter  H.  Liebmann,  '97L, 
running  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  was 
beaten  by  otily  «  small  maJori^  for  the 
Senate  m  the  Seventeenth  District  of 
New  York  City. 

1894L.— Robert  Van  Iderstinc,  sec- 
retary of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  School  of  Law,  was  graduated 

from  the  Brooklyn  rolytedinic  Insti- 
tute in  1890,  and  from  1890  to  1892 
pursued  a  special  course  in  the  Co- 
■lf»«l«*«  School  of  Political  Science, 
whereupon  he  entered  the  School  of 
Law,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
1894.  He  has  been  practicing  the  pro- 
fession of  law  in  New  York  City  since 
graduation,  his  office  being  at  100  Wil- 
liam street.  Under  the  administration 
of  Mayor  Low  Mr.  Van  Iderstinc  was 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricit>',  for  the  Borotigh  of  Brookfarn. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cblumbia  Uni- 
versity Club,  of  the  National  Arts  So- 
ciety, the  Hamilton  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  Drug  and  Chemical  Club,  the 
Municipal  Arts  Society,  the  National 
Sodcty  of  Craftsmen,  the  Graduate 
Chib  of  TheU  Delta  Chi,  and  is  pres^ 
ident  of  the  Italian  SetUemcnt  and 
secretary  of  the  FedcntMNl  of 
Churches. 

tf94FJL— Kenneth  M.  Murchison  is 
the  architect  of  the  new  station  for 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
This  building  for  its  ornamental  char- 
acter and  splendid  design  has  received 
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nnirh  praise  from  both  architects  and 
railroad  men.  It  contains  decorative 
panels  in  faience  after  paintings  by 
Clark  G.  Voorhees,  A.M.  '93.  Mr. 
Murchison  is  also  the  architect  of  the 
imposing  tenninals  and  fernr-houscs 
lor  the  D.  U  ft  W.  R.  R.  at  New  York 
and  Hoboken. 

iSgsC— Prof.  J.  K  Spingam,  of  the 
comparative  literature  department,  was 

the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Con- 
gress of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District.  This  dis- 
trict comprises  the  Bronx  and  the  ex- 
treme northern  end  of  Manhattan,  an<f 
is  the  largest  congressional  district  in 
point  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  population  of  over 
400,000.— Lewis  Nathaniel  Chase,  1903 
Ph.D.,  has  left  the  University  of 
Louisville,  where  he  was  head  of  the 
English  department,  to  spend  two  or 
three  years  in  study  and  literary  work 
abroad.  He  is  at  present  in  Bordeaux, 
France  (14  rue  Duptcssis). 

1895S. — George  F.  Archer,  consult- 
ing and  constructing  engineer,  with 
offices  at  3P  Cortlandt  street  and  lab- 
oratories on  Liberty  street,  published 
an  article  on  "The  value  of  water 
storage"  in  the  Western  Eteetrieion 
under  date  of  April  4,  1908.— W.  C. 
Andrews  is  now  at  the  Harrison 
lamp  works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  to  which  he  was  transferred 
from  Schenectady  last  summer. — 
Henrj;  Kraemcr  is  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  pub- 
lished by  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy. — P.  R.  Moses,  president  of 
the  En^eering  Supervision  Company, 
is  starting  the  publication  of  a  bi- 
monthly magazine  to  be  known  as  the 
Isolated  Plant,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  on  November  15.  Mr. 
Moses  contributed  to  the  September 
and  October  and  November  issvies  of 
the  Engineering  Magasinc,  articles  on 
"Storage  batteries,  their  construction 
and  use."  Among  the  most  important 
pieces  of  work  that  Mr.  Moses  lias 
designed  as  consulting  engineer  are 
tiie  plants  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  34th- 
3Sth  streets  and  Fifth  Avenue:  the 
South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  Guan- 
ica,  Porto  Rico;  the  Hearst  Building, 
San  Frandseo:  the  Security  Mutual 
Building,  Binghamfon,  and  the  Chats- 
worth  Apartment    House,  72d  stre€t 
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and  Riverside  Drive.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent cnfs'aKed  on  the  Hiker's  Island 
Penitentiary  work,  on  a  number  of 
I2-«;tor\-  apartment  lioiiscs,  on  the 
BriarclitT  Lodge  a(!i:,ti j:;  and  on  sev- 
eral factory  equipments. — Gustavus  T. 
Kirity  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  ol  the  Public  Schooto  Ath- 
letie  League.  Mr.  Kirby  was  also  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  the  Olympic  games  at  Lon- 
don, and  publislicd  a  striking  account 
of  the  controversies  arising  therefrom 
in  a  pamphlet^  which  has  had  wide 
circulation. 

i895F_A. — Richard  M.  Schell  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bannister  and 
Schell,  architects,  who  have  designed 
dw  giant  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
property  Noft.  as-«29  Bedmum  atreet, 
and  57-61  Ann  street  The  total 
rental  area  after  deductions  for  courts, 
corridors,  etc.,  will  amount  to  about 
160,000  square  feet,  and  the  completed 
Structure,  exclusive  of  the  land  vahia- 
tioa«  will  cost  ^Sboyooa 

1896C. — Tr\'ing  Lehman,  V>8L,  !ias 
been  elected  Supreme  Court  Jud^e  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  He  is  one  of 
the  youngest  lawyers  ever  elected  to 
SO  miportant  a  position  on  the  bench. 

sag68.— S.  D.  Benoliel,  E  E.,  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Intarnationnl 
Chemical  Q)mpany.  of  Camden  N'.  J. 
He  has  recently  moved  to  4508  Locust 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^Edwin  C 
Holden,  E.M..  has  been  appointed  to 
professorship  in  mining  engineer- 
ing in  the  L'niversity  of  Wisconsin. — 
Elliot  M.  Scrge.ant,  E.E.,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Roberts  Chemical  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

itsSM.— Henry   Ewln^   Hale,  Jr., 

secretary  of  the  P.  &  S.  .Mnmni  As- 
sociation, received  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation at  Princeton  University,  being 
awarded  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1892, 
and  that  of  A.M.  in  1896.  In  the 
fatter  year  he  graduated  from  the  Co- 
hmnhia  Medical  School,  which  he  had 
entered  in  the  fall  of  1892.  In  the 
spring  of  i&X)  he  was  appointed  in- 
terne on  the  staff  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  of  New  York,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  for  two  years,  his 
hospital  experience  heing  supplemented 
by  a  three  months'  residence  in  the 
Slo.ine  ^fater^ity  Hospital.  Since 
then  he  has   been   in  active  private 


practice  in  New  York  City,  and  has 
served  on  various  dispensary  staffs. 
.\\.  present  I  t  k  i  ne  of  the  chiefs  of 
clinic  at  the  Babies'  Hospital,  and  as- 
sistant in  tlie  department  of  applied 
therapeutics  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic, 
as  well  as  assistant  visiting  physician 
at  the  Randalls  Island  H<jspitals.  Dr. 
Hale  served  as  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  from  1900  to  19G& 

1897C.— Albert  W.  Putnam,  1900L, 
is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  tlie  law 
at  32  Liberty  street. 

X897L. — Jesse  W.  Ehrich  was  mar- 
ried on  September  13  to  Miss  Alice 
Morgenthau,  daughter  of  Maximifian 

Morgenthau,  president  of  the  Hudson 
Really  Company.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  the  summer  home  of  the 
bnde's  parents  in  Far  Rockaway. 
TTie  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  '02. 

1898C. — Lewis  Einstein  has  just  been 
promoted  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  position  of  first  secretary  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 
He  has  held  positions  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  at  London,  Paris,  Con- 
$f-nt;TTiple,  and  .Mtrcciras. 

1898S. — Clarence   Mackenzie  Lewis, 

C.  E.,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Annah  C.  Ripley,  of  110  East^  19th 
street. — Joseph  Goodman,  CE.,  is  as- 
sistant cnf:rineer  in  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas.  and  Electricity, 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  high  pressure 
fire  service  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

X898P0I.  Sc. — .\  large  stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  living- 
room  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity 
house  as  a  memorial  to  Irwin  Augus- 
tus Powell,  who  died  last  year.  The 
window  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Powell. 

iSgSHon.— B.  W.  Dodge  and  Com- 
pany have  just  published  "  The  book 
of  the  pearl,"  by  Dr.  George  Fredcr- 
idc  Kunz,  Hon.  A.M. 

iSggC.^ — The  decennial  committee  of 
the  class,  which  has  in  charge  the  re- 
union to  take  place  on  June  2,  ux>3, 
is  composed  as  follows:  From  ttie 
College— Ernest  A.  Cardozo,  Frank  S. 
Hackett,  George  S.  Helfaiaan,  Otto 
Hindc  Frederteir  K.  Seward.  James 

D.  Pell,  Ccorge  Ehret,  Jr.,  William  A. 
Bradley,  John  Marcus,  Bernard  M. 
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Ernst,  and  A.  A.  Fowler,  rx-offldo. 
From  the  Science — H.  C.  Carpenter, 
Phil.  H.  Godwin,  E.  L.  Sattcrlec.  F.  R. 
Kncdaod.  P.  IC  Hudson,  O.  R.  Fos- 
ter, H.^  Qiapman.  and  H.  H.  Oddie, 
ex-officio. — A  Class  Book,  similar  in 
style  and  features  to  the  Fifth  Year 
Book  of  the  class,  will  b«  published  in 
the  spring. — Otto  H.  Hinck  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Lawn  Tennis 
I^gue. 

18995.— Rhinelander  Waldo  resigned 
as  chief  of  the  Aqueduct  police  fierce, 
to  which  position  he  was  appointed  by 
Ae  Board  of  Water  Supply.  He  was 
nominated  by  Tanunany  Hall  to  run 
for  Congreu  from  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict, but  was  defeated. — Frank  S. 
Dickerson.  E.E.,  is  a  contractor  and 
builder,  with  headquarters  at  Pelham 
Manor,  New  York. 

tSgglL— A  eommittee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  cl.Tss  of  'ooP.  &  S., 
which  ii  to  consider  the  advisahility 
of  holding  a  decennial  dinner  early 
next  year,  following  the  plan  put  into 
practice  last  year  by  the  class  of 
'g6P.ftS.~Dr.  Palmer  A.  Potter  hai 
annouiictd  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Ida  Bennett,  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1900C — J.  D.  FackentJial  is  now  sec- 
retary of  the  class,  and  Melville  H. 
Cane  was  recently  elected  president  in 
place  of  H.  Starr  Giddings,  resigned. 
— Harry  Hull  St.  Clan-,  Jr.,  h  in  the 
oflBcc  of  Senator  William  Clark,  with 
headquarters  at  4g  Wall  street.  He 
has  been  traveling  in  the  West,  visit- 
ing GoldBeld.  Tonopah,  and  Butte- 
James  Edwards  is  treasurer  of  the 
Graduate  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
ChriMin  A.ssociation  of  Columbia 
University — \V.  M.  L.  Ft^ske,  Jr..  is 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Read  &  Co.«  bankers.  New 
Yorl^  wiA  headooarters  at  .40  La 
Salle  street.— Sylvester  L'Hommc- 
dieil  Ward,  Jr..  was  married  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1908  to  Lucile  P.  De  Witt  - 
Professor  William  I'nderhil!  Monrr, 
I902L,  has  married  Mi^s  U.  M.  Wil- 
helmi.  Professor  Moore  has  been  for 
two  years  connected  with  the  Land 
Department  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, and  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
a  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin— G,  W.  Dillingham  Com- 
pany of  N'pw  York  have  jnst  |)uhlished 

Stroogbeart,"  a  novel  by  Frederick 
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R.  Burton,  founded  on  the  plaj  o£ 
William  C.  dc  Millc,  A  B. 

igooar-James  Parley  McClelland, 
E.M.,  has  heen  appointed  associate 

professor  of  mining  engineering  at 
Stanford  University,  California.  His 
present  address  is  Box  1066,  Pah>  Alto^ 
California. 

S9oolL--Dr.  Charles  Ward  Cramp- 
ton  has  been  made  director  of  physical 
training  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  has  also  sncceeded  Dr.  Lnlher 
Gulick  as  secretary  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League.  He  will  be 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee^ 
and  of  tiie  games  committee  of  the 
League  and  one  of  its  directors.— The 
Journal  of  th,-  Outdoor  Life  for  Oc- 
tober contains  a  nvicw  of  Dr.  Nor- 
man Ditman's  (1900M)  article  on  a 
"School  of  preventive  medicine**  in 
the  June  soppiement  of  the  QuAamLY, 
by  Rettben  A.  Meyers,  1902C. 

iQooF.A. — Engene  J.  I- ihl:  has 
opened  an  office  for  the  independent 
practice  of  architectttre  at  481  Fifth 
Avenue. 

1901C. — The  class  of  tqoi  held  its 
annual  reunion  on  ConiniencLinent 
day,  and  a  dinner  was  given  at  which 
Harrison,  Haydock,  Frank,  Buhler, 
Bensel,  Shepard,  Burroughs,  Smith. 
Corn,  Van  Cise,  Meyer,  Ernst  and 
Wise  were  present.  Julian  Harrison 
was  reelected  president  and  Henry  M. 
Wise  was  reelected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  class.  The  class  also 
authorized  the  president  to  appoint  a 
decennial  committee  to  consist  of  ten 
members.  The  committee  has  since 
been  appointed,  and  consists  of  tlic 
following  metnlters  of  the  class: 
White,  Cardozo,  Bcnsel,  Shepard,  Van 
Cise,  Kash,  H\diler,  Shoemaker,  Hay- 
dock,  and  Frank,  and  Harrison  and 
Wise,  tx-officio.  Nash  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Car- 
dozo secretary.  Shoemaker  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee and  Buhler  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee.  The  college  .com- 
mittee will  cooperate  with  a  similar 
one  from  the  Science  division. 

Stephen  Barker  was  married  on  Oc- 
tober 21  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Pmtrs- 
tant  Episcopal  Church  to  Miss  Helen 
Read,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  G. 
Read,  Jr.,  of  Orienta  Point.  Mamaro- 
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neck.  Dr.  Perceval  M.  Barker  igosH, 
was  his  brother^itieitman,and  Dr.  Fred- 
crick  D.  H.  Coerr,  1900,  1904M,  was 
one  of  the  ushers. — Waters  Field  Bur- 
rows is  now  a  practicing  physician  in 
New  York  City. — David  H.  Ray  was 
married  last  June ;  his  present  address 
is  8373  Creston  Avenue^  Bramc^-^. 
BoTce  Smith,  Jr.,  1904L,  and  Pliny  W. 
Williamson,  1903L,  have  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law, 
with  offices  at  32  Liberty  street. 

i9piS.— D.  M.  Myers,  Mech.£.,  is 
president  of  the  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Graduates  of  Cohimhia  University. 
— John  Wiley  and  S"ns  have  recently 
published  a  text-book  on  "  Highway 
engineering  "  by  Charles  E.  Morrison, 
C&.|  Pb.D.,  1908*  tutor  in  civil  engi- 
ncemg  in  ColwidNa  Universilj.  Mr. 
Morrison  was  married  in  November  to 
Miss  Mary  Dalton  White  of  New 
York.— Robert  S.  Woodward.  Jr.,  C.E., 
was  married  on  June  11,  igo8,  to  Miss 
Madeline  Hcroy,  a  sister  of  James 
Harold  Heroy,  1902C.— Reginald  H. 
Thayer,  E.M..  is  in  charge  of  a  rutile 
prospect  for  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, near  Tye  River,  Virginia. — 
Howard  Bayne,  E.E.,  is  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  dlttmbia  Trust 
Company.  * 

i9otlM— Beverly  R.  Robinson  was 

elected  to  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly, from  the  Twenty-seventh  Dis- 
trict. 

i^oiAJI. — Gayton  Meeker  Hamil- 
ton recently  published  "  Materials  and 
methods  of  ftction,"  for  which  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews  wrote  an 
introduction. 

X9oaC. — George  Middleton  has  con- 
tributed to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Book- 
man an  article  on  "The  librettist  and 
his  profits.**— Armour  ^Idwell,  who 
served  as  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  during  the  past  year,  has 
returned  to  New  York  as  instructor  in 
English  at  the  Union  Theological 
Semin«iT»  being  the  first  occupant  of 
tfnt  position  at  tfie  Seminary.— John 
C.  A.  Gerstcr,  1905M,  has  gone  abroad 
to  complete  his  studies  in  medicine 
before  commencing  active  practice  — 
Gilbert  Oakley  Ward,  author  of 
"Stand  Columbia,"  is  a  librattea  at 
the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Libniy  in 
Brookljnn^-Harfy    Steers  Housiid, 


iqckM,  was  married  on  September  99 
to  Miss  Caryl  Camj^ell  Scnurman,  at 

Truro,  Nova  Scotia. — Arthur  G.  Hays, 
IQ05L.  .ind  .Alfred  M.  Hellman,  1905M, 
also  recently  joined  tlie  ranks  of  the 
married  men  of  the  class,  who  now 
number  stbont  thirty. 

igoaS. — Mason  Tyler  .Adams,  E  M., 
married  Miss  Juliette  Emily  Hubbell, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  on  October 
31,  in  the  Bricle  Presbjrterian  Churdi, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh 
street. — Henry  Radcliffe  Burt  was 
married  on  September  4  to  Mrs.  Clara 
MacGregor  at  Lawrence  Park,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Burt  is  a  sergeant- 
major  in  the  7th  Regiment  N.  G. 
N.  Y.— Ambrose  Hardenbergh  was 
married  to  Miss  Bessie  Sperrv  on 
October  17  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

igoaL. — George  S.  Mittendorf,  a  son 
of  Dr.  William  F.  MiUcndorf,  73M, 
was  married  on  Noveinl>er  35  to  Miss 

Marie  Eleanor  MacGuirc  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  120  Hast  Six- 
tieth street.  Dr.  .Mfred  Derby  Mit- 
tendorf, 1904M,  was  his  brother's  best 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mittendorf  will 
live  at  140  Madison  Avenue. 

xgoaM. — A  son  was  bom  to  Edward 
A.  Spitzka  on  Novemlxr  Dr. 
Spitzloi  is  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila* 

delphia. 

IQQ|C.— Gerald  Stuart  O'Loughlin 
and  Miss  Laura  Ada  Ward,  1905B, 

were  married  recently  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Convent  .XNCiiue  and  14IS1 
street.  The  wedding  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  college  reunion,  as  many 
friends  and  former  classmates  of  the 
bride  and  groom  were  present.  Mr. 
O'Loughlin  was  captain  of  the  Var- 
sity rrew  and  rowed  at  Pmighkccpsie 
four  years.  His  ushers  at  the  wed- 
ding were  all  Columbia  men. — Mar- 
cellus  Hartley  Dodge  is  secretary  of 
the  Graduate  Advisory  Conunittee  of 
the  Christian  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

X903S.— Lemuel  C.  Biglow.  Mcch. 

E.,  secretary  of  the  new  Association  of 
the  Graduates  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  is  with  the 
Morris  Chain  Conipaiqr»  with  ofl&ces 
at  50  Church  Street 
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lyogTA^TlioiDas  W.  Ludlow  is 
doms  9omt  edttorial  work  for  the 

.Architectural  Record  Company  in  con- 
nection with  the  editing  and  publish- 
ing of  Sweet's  Index. 

19Q3M.— Dr.  Isaac  William  Kings- 
bury was  married  on  October  17  to 
Edith  Leib  McCoy,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  r.  McCov  at  Park 
Hill,  Yonkcrs  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury will  reside  at  903  Asylum  Avenue, 
Hartford.  Conn.— Dr.  Jc  -«  G  Bul- 
lowa  was  married  on  September  25 
to  Misa  Sadie  S.  Nomes. 

1903L.— Maurice  B.  Deaa  hat  htm 
adniiitcd  to  practice  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  C"'>iirt,  and  re-.  s]u-ci;il 
counsel  reoresenting  the  People  of  the 
SlMe  of  New  York,  filed  a  bill  of 
complaint  against  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  tlie  nusaic  Valler  Sewer- 
age  Commissioners.  This  suit  will  ex- 
ceed in  importance  the  famous  Chicago 
DraiiiaRe  Canal  r.i-r  M-  Dean  is  the 
author  of  Dean's  "  Digest  of  corpora- 
lion  cases"  recently  published.— Tris- 
lam  Barges  Johnson  is  an  aldennan  of 
New  York  City.  He  has  recently  mar- 
ried.— Ernest  E.  WTiceler  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  with  offices  at 
42  Broadway.   He  resides  in  Yonkers. 

S903B. — Mrs.  Walter  L.  Morse 
(Mary  F.  Harrison)  has  a  daughter, 
bom  m  June. — Adele  N.  Wallach  was 
married  on  September  7  to  Dr.  Louis 
G.  Kaerapfcr,  tgosM,  of  New  York 
Gtr. 

t903AJi>-Jama  F.  Dilworth  has 

joined  the  department  of  history  of 
the  l'ni\cr.sity  of  Cincinnati. — "The 
broken  snare,"  a  novel  by  Ludwig 
Lcwisohn,  has  just  been  published  by 
B.  W.  Dodge  &  Company,  New  York, 
the  pablisnen  of  Upton  Sinclair's 
(Phif.  1897^1901)  *The  Money- 
ed: nrt'frf^." 

1904C. — William  P.  S.  Earlc  has 
opened  a  studio  for  the  practice  of 
artistic  photography  at  546  Fifth  Ave- 
tiae.  comer  of  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 

York.— Willinm  Sidney  Br>'ant,  Jr., 
has  incorporntt  f1  the  Realty  Increment 
Company,  v.  i  h  <  tficcs  in  the  Singer 
Building.  New  York  City.  It  is  his 
intention  to  specialize  in  different 
phases  of  the  real  estate  business. — 
Grant  KnaufF  was  appohtted  some 
months  ago  archdeacon  of  KnoxvIIIc, 
Tetm. — James  Latimer  Robinson  is  an 
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attorney  and  connsellor-at-law,  with 
offices  at  60  Wall  street,  New  York 
City.— R.  C.  Gaige  and  Alfred  Har- 
court  have  recently  published  "  Books 
and  reading,"  a  volume  containing 
selections  from  various  essayists. 

19046. — James  Myers,  secretary  of 

Earl  Hall,  entered  Columbia  College 
from  the  Collcgiale  School,  New  York 
City,  and  as  a  student  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  college  activities.  In  his 
freshman  year  he  coxswained  his  class 
crew  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  in  his  soph- 
omore year  the  "Junior  Varsity"  crew 
at  Philadelphia.  In  this  year  he  was 
class  treasurer.  In  his  junior  year 
he  became  assistant  manager  of  the 
Crew,  debated  on  the  Philolcxian 
Team,  and  w  on  "  genera!  honors  "  in 
his  studies.  During  his  senior  year, 
he  became  manager  of  the  Varsity 
Crew,  was  president  of  the  class*  of 
PkitoUxiott,  and  of  the  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  Kings 
Crown  council.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity, 
and  of  the  senior  society  of  .Vafowi*. 
Since  graduation  Mr.  Myers  has  spent 
several  years  in  business,  but  has 
lately  cnteved  Y.  M.  C  A.  work,  and 
is  at  present  general  secretary  of  the 
Columbia  Christian  As.<'ociation  at  Earl 
Mall,  the  6rst  Columbia  mail  to  oc- 
cupy  that  position. 

Ernest  StaufFen,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, also  prepared  for  coUcrc  at  the 
Collegiate  Scli  ■  !  As  a  student  he 
was  manager  of  the  Track  Team, 
manager  ot  Morningside,  president  ot 
the  lotercoUegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and  chairman  of  the  Class  Day 
committee.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.  from  Columbia  in  IQ04,  and  grad- 
iirdri;  from  the  New  York  Law  School 
the  following  year,  being  admitted  to 
the  in  1906.  On  Jnlv  i.  1908,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  hrm  of  Gould 
ft  Wilkie,  counsellors  at  law,  with 
oflficcs  at  2  Wall  street.  Mr.  StaufFen 
was  a  graduate  director  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Tr;n  ]-;  Tc  .ni  'riim  Kjo^  to  1908. 
He  was  elected  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation in  October,  1906.  and  has 
been  secretary  of  tiie  Association  since 
IC307.  I^e  is  also  secretary  of  the  Drug 
and  Chemical  Club.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Zcta  Psi  fraternity,  and  of  the 
senior  society  of  Nacoms, 
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1904S.— William  R.  Hulbcrt,  Mech.E., 
is  with  the  Goldschmidt  Thermit  Com- 
Ii.inv  vvitli  offices  in  the  West  Street 
Building,  90  West  street. — Leonard 
Kebler  is  president  of  the  Ward- 
Lconard  Electric  CooiNuiy,  Bronx- 
yiMe,  N.  Y.— Hany  de  Fomt  Sergeant 
is  with  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
|an^  his  home  address  being  Summit, 

s^e^FJL^H.  W.  Frohne  is  one  of 
the  associate  editors  of  the  Ardntee- 

hwal  Rrcrrd,  nf  rh\~  city —The  Baker 
and  Tavior  Company  have  recently 
published  a  very  interesting  book,  en- 
titled "  Building  a  home.'  of  which 
Kr.  Frahne  b  oae  f»f  the  }diil  aiitfaors. 

t904L. —  TT.  Alexnnr^rr  Srr.:l!:  h?,"- 
formed  a  partncrshitj  '.villi  I miiklin  1. 
Brooks  iitiilrr  t.lir  name  of  lirrn.ks 
Smith,  for  the  general  practice  of  the 
law,  with  offices  at  the  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Cotoiado  Springs, 
CoIol 

19048.^ — On  June  20,  1908,  Marjorie 
Kate  Bacon  was  married  to  Clayton 
Worthington  Nicholas,  Jr.    Mr.  and 

Mrs   Nicholas  will  live  in  Brooklyn. 

1 904A  M  \\  il  lemar  Eric  Metzen- 
thin,  as-i't  uit  ;  rofessor  of  Germanic 
languages  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
represented  Colombia  at  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  on  November  95. 

X905C.— Robert  Le  Roy.  1908L, 
paired  with  Gustave  F.  Touchard,  won 
the  doubles  championship  of  the  New 
York  Lawn  Tennis  Qub  on  the  courts 
at  123d  street  and  St  Nidiolas 
Avenue  on  October  23.  lie  also  won 
the  singles  cha.nipionship  in  ihree 
si  might  sets,  thereby  making  the  N  ew 
York  championship  cup  his  personal 
property.  He  faced  Theodore  R.  Pell 
as  his  challenger  in  the  final  competi- 
tion and  defeated  htm  6-3, 6-3,  and  8-6. 
— Leonard  F!agg  Ottcn,  ]Qo8S,  was 
married  on  November  io  to  Miss  Flor- 
ence Seiter  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  177  Snnimit  Avenue,  Mount 
Vttnmu  N.  v.— Curtis  Lublin  is  man* 
a^'in^  editor  of  Tmvn  and  Country. 

igc^S.— Harold  Newbold  Lawrie  is 
a  mining  enjirineer  in  the  Portland 

.•\na1yticnl  I-.nbnratory  located  in  the 
Worcrstrr  BulMing,  Third  and  C^ak 
streets,  Portlami,  Oregon.  He  was 
married  on  Wednesday,  Auguu  $*  at 


"Oak  Hill."  Wiite  Salmon,  Washing- 
ton, to  Miss  Cora  Columbia  Cameron, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald 
Duncan  Cameron. — Conrad  D.  Truben* 
bach,  C.E.,  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Sutes  swimming  team  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  London. 

1905FJL — H.  M.  Kedian  is  in  the 
office  of  T.  D.  McLaughlin  of  the 
same  class,  at  Lima,  Ohio. — E.  Rus- 
sell Rajr,  special,  is  practicing  in  the 
firm  of  Higginson  and   Ray,  Sanu 

RarlirLrn,  Cal. 

— Hugh  Auchincloss  was  mar- 
ried on  September  29  to  Miss  Frances 
Newlands. — Raynham  Townshend  has 
been  appointed  demonstrator  in  anat- 
omy snd  assistant  in  surgery  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Yale  University. 

xgosB. — Margaret  Byrnes  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics at  Bryant  H.  S.,  Queens 
Borough. — Emma  Shaw  Calhoun  was 
married  to  Willis  Clarke  Stephens  on 
June  18.— Alice  O.  Drr.p  r  was  mar- 
ried at  Christ  Church,  Dark  Harbor, 
Maine,  on  August  5,  to  Edward  Carter, 
of  Andover,  Mass. 

igoeC.— Percy  B.  Tripp  has  become 
an  active  figure  in  the  movement  for 
the  Christianizing  of  Oiina.  takinjj  for 
his  agency  the  Yoing  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Tienlsin.  He  has  found 
athletics  a  great  help  to  him  in  hb 
work,  and  ran  off  a  field  day  at  Tient- 
sin on  October  19,  1907. — Charles  A. 
Stewart,  who  was  an  assistant  in  ge- 
ology at  Columbia  1906-08,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  geology  at  C0T« 
nell  University. 

tpoM.— -John  Robertson  Hoyt,  E.M.. 
was  married  to  Miss  Kathenne  Rap- 
clye  Van  Nostrand,  a  daughter  of  \fr. 
and  Mrs,  Jr.lm  E.  Van  Nostrand.  on 
September  at  the  Dutch  Collegiate 
Clmrch,  in  West  End  .\vrnue.  Mis'? 
Helen  Van  Nostrand  was  her  sister's 
only  attendant,  and  Norman  Van  Nos- 
trand, tjjosC,  her  brother,  was  best 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hqyt  now  live 
in  We-t  Wendendale.  .Xrirona. 

1906B.— On  September  5,  190B, 
Mabel  E.  W.  Rich  was  married  to 
Claude  M.  Horton. 

1906AJI.— Johti  Maorice  CbnlE^  has 
been  appointed  in.structor  in  poltlieal 
economy  at  Colorado  College. 

1907C. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
class  held  on  Commencement  Day, 
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Harold  Pcrrinc  was  elected  president, 
and  William  Grant  Palmer  additional 
vice-president  The  latter  is  now  edit- 
ing another  trade-joutnal*  Ttu  Sta- 
tioner.—CsltoIm  R.  WcM»  is  stndyiiifr 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
Columbia.— C.  Edward  Miller,  who 
left  college  at  the  end  of  his  sopho- 
noce  year  to  enter  the  New  Yorlc 
Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Jersey  Bar  a  year  ago,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  with  an 
office  at  143  Laberty  Street,  New  York 
City  — Roy  S.  McEIwee,  who  has  been 
in  business  in  Paris,  France,  since 
graduation,  wilt  probably  enter  a  new 
house  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  the  near 
future.— Horace  Thurber  Aplington  is 
assistant  managing  editor  of  Toum  md 
Country. 

t907&— Kenneth  B.  Millett,  Medi.E., 

is  with  the  Protal  Company,  lo- 
cated at  I  Madison  Avenue. — ^Wm.  T. 
Peacock,  Mech.E..  is  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Num- 
ber six  works,  at  Gary,  W.  Va. — 
Albin  H.  Warth.  B.S.  (Chem.),  has 
left  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company. of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  acting 
chief  chemist,  to  become  chemist  at 
the  new  plant  of  the  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble Company  at  Port  Ivory.  Staten 
Island.  VL  Y. 

1901B.— Bessie  Batena  Bates  was 
married  this  fall  to  Carl  Branch  of 
Ashvillc,  North  Carolina  -  I-nmc  Man- 
ley  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Cape 
Town.  South  Africa,  where  she  ex- 
fleets  to  do  literary  work. 

1907A.M.— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have 
published  the  "  Biography  of  Porfirio 
Diaz "  by  Rafael  de  Zayas  Enriqiies, 
a  translation  from  the  Spanish  by 
Thomas  Quincy  Browne,  Jr. — Royal 
P.  Jarvis  is  professor  of  mining  and 
meullurnr  in  the  Univcraite  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville,  Tenn.  Me  has  re- 
cently published  some  "  Investigations 
on  jigging." — Fdward  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  is 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  New  York  Tmmmg  School  for 
Teachers. 

1908C.— Arthur  H.  Otis  is  in  charge 
of  the  inodcrn  language  department  of 
the  College  School  at  Kenilworth,  III. 
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-Foster  Ware  ha;  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  Yoi;k  Evening  Posl.—R.  P. 
Marshall  is  with  The  Investors  Agency 
at  5a  Wall  Street.— Edwin  M.  Bor- 
chardt  is  connected  in  a  legal  capacity 
with  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Government  in  Washington. — Edward 
Goodman,  Jay  H.  Donohuc  and  B. 
Russell  Herts  (also  G.  B.  Lappolla, 
1910C),  ate  ctttors  of  Moods,  a 
monthly  magasine  of  individual  con> 
tribnttorn,  the  first  issue  of  which  ap- 
peared in  November. 

igoSS* — Addison  Cooke  Armstrong, 
CE.|  of  the  department  of  civil  engio 
neermg.  waa  married  on  October  34. 
to  Miss  Alice  Seth  Whiteley,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Holmes  White- 
ley  of  120  Riverside  Drive.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  .it  the  Em- 
manuel Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
hi  Baltimore,  Matyhnid. 

T908B.— Mar>'  W.  Murtha  has  won 
a  fellowsliip  in  zo<jlogy  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  will  study  at  that  college  during 
the  coming  winter. — Ellen  O'Gomian 
is  teaching  in  Normal  College. — EJsie 

guinby  is  teaching  in  White  Plaint.— 
ladys  Quinby  is  doing  library  work 
in  the  Newark  Librar>-. 

1908AJ1!.— Charles  Kuschke  is  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  mathe- 
matica  of  the  Umversily  of  California. 

PhJ>.  Notes 

tSSS* — Frederic  Taber  Cooper  is 
editor  of  the  Fonm. 

1896. — Delos  F.  Wilcox  is  chief  of 
the  Franchise  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Service  commission.  New  York. 

sg^«— Mito  R.  Maitbic  is  com- 
missioner of  the  Public  Serv'ice  Com- 
mission, New  York. 

tSgS^Matthew  B.  Hammond  is  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  Ohio  state 

I'nivcrsity. 

1899.— Edwin  Grant  Dexter  is  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Porto  Rico,  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico.  He  has  been 
in  this  country  securing  material  for 
the  libraries  of  the  Island,  and  also 
looking  up  new  teachers  for  the  Potto 
Rican  Schools.— Frank  Wadleigh  Chan- 
dler is  one  of  the  lecturers  engaged 
by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  on  the 
Nathaniel  Ropes  foundation. 
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1900. — The  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany have  just  published  "The  life  of 
Thomas   Bailey  Aldrich,"  by  Ferris 

Greenslot,  author  of  "The  life  of 
Lowell."  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  rare  and  unfamiliar  portraits  of 
AMfkh  and  his  friends,  pictures  of 
homes  and  haunts*  facsinUles  of  manu- 
scripts, catieatiire  drawings,  etc..  etc., 
and  r -ntains  in  addition  a  complete 
and  accurate  bibiioftraphy  of  Aldrich's 
writings.  In  addition  to  an  uncom- 
monly rich  mass  of  manuscript  ma- 
teria! which  Mr.  Greenslet  has  had  at 
his  disposal,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
intimacy  with  the  poet  during  the  hst 
years  of  his  lifr 

iQoa.—Frank  P.  Bachman  has  been 
elected  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  His  assign- 
ment and  part  in  the  system  is  to  man- 
age and  direct  the  Cleveland  City 
Normal  School,  and  contribute  so  far 
as  po'.^ihle  tr)  educational  policy  and 
nu-thods  of  instniction. — Professor  U. 
P.  Phillips,  of  the  l'ni\-cr';ity  of  Wis- 
consin, has  gone  to  Tulane  University* 
New  Orleans,  La. 

1903.  — Three  volumes  have  thus  far 
been  published  in  the  Macmillan  Latin 
Classics,  one  of  which  consists  of 
"Selections  from  Seneca,"  bv  Dr. 
Allan  P.  Pall,  of  the  CoIU-rc  of  the 
City  of  New  York.— Dr.  Phillip 
Bovier  Hawk  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  tlie  ranking  committee  of 
the  United  States  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Association. — Alvin  S.  John- 
son is  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

1904.  — Dr.  H.  W.  Shimer  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  pale- 
ontology in  the  Massadmsetta  iiisti> 
tute  of  Technology. 

1905.  — Enoch  M.  Banks  is  professor 
of  eronomics  at  the  University  of 
Florida.— Jesse  D,  lUirks  attended  the 
vacation  assembly  of  Filipino  teachers, 
at  Baguio,  P.  I.,  last  April— Leonard 
Hatch  is  chief  statistician  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. — 
Howard  D.  Marsh  has  been  appointed 
Instnictor  of  philo<;ophy  in  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. — Edmund 
H.  Oliver  is  now  in  Rome,  Italy. — The 
Hill  Publishing  Company  has  recently 

Imblished  "  Mining,  mineral  and  geo> 
Offica!  law,"  I>y  C,  H.  Shatncl. 

1906.  — John  Lewis  Giliin  has  been 


designated  by  a  committee  con-^istirf: 
of  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Came^e 
Foundation,  Professors  Julius  Sachs 
and  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia  Uni« 
versity,  and  Headmaster  James  G. 
Croswell,  of  the  fireart^  Schot^  as 
one  of  the  twelve  teachers  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  the  exchange 
of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  our 
country. — Royal  Meeker  is  assistant 
professor  of  political  economy  at 
Princeton  University. — James  M.  Wil- 
liams has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  economics  and  sociology 
at  Hobart  College —Samuel  R.  WTT- 
liams  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  physics  department  at  Oberiin  Col- 
lege, Uberlio,  Ohio. 

1907.  — V.  A.  Brisoo  and  William  B. 
Guthrie  have  been  appointed  instruc- 
tors in  economics  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. — David  S.  Sned- 
dcn  is  joint  author  with  Professor  S. 
T.  Dutton  of  the  "Administration  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States." 

1908.  — Claude  R.  Fountain  is  in- 
structor in  physics  at  Williams  Cot> 
lege. — F.  H.  Hankins  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  Clark  College. —  Rcston 
Stevenson  has  been  appomted  instruc* 
tor  in  chemistry  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.— Harlan  Updc- 
gratl,  chief  of  tlic  Alaska  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  returned  from  an  extensive 
trip  to  Alaska.— E.  W.  Wassam  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  economics  in  the 
University  of  Iowa. — ^Juslm  li.  Moore 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Latin 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.— George  B.  I*  Amer  is  in- 
structor in  history,  politics  and  eco- 
nomics at  Princeton  University. — L. 
D.  H.  Weld  is  instructor  in  economics 
at  the  University  of  Washington. — 
Bernard  Franzen-Swedelius  fs  mstruc« 
tor  in  modem  languages  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont. — Albert  A. 
Snowden  is  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  New  Jersey.  He  is 
delivering  this  year  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity a  lecture  course  on  "Foreign 
sclmol  systems."  and  giving  a  sentinar 
course  on  "  Industrial  education." — 
Leighton  B.  Morse  has  been  appointed 
lecturer  in  physics  at  Columbia. 
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Bacon,  Wilbur  Russell,  LL.B.  1867, 
A.B.  Yal«  1865,  died  in  New  York 
Qiy  on  Ibjr  ft  1900^  aged  filtjr-five 
vein. 

Baocu,  William,  M.D.  1861,  died  at 

Flushing,  N.  Y.,  on  Fcbruar>'  13,  1908, 
aged  seventy-four  years.  He  was  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War. 

Ball.,  Alonzo  Bnyton,  M.D.  1863, 
A. 6.  Yale  i860,  died  of  pneumonia  in 
Boston  on  October  24,  1908,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years.   See  page  55. 

Brennan,  Isaac  Bell,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1892  in  the  Law  School, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on 
Septonber  aS,  1908,  aged  thirty-seven 
ycats. 

CmcQKAif,  Walter  Jcrainie»  M.D. 
1881,  A.B.  Holy  Cross        died  at  his 

home  in  Prooklyn.  on  NovtHlbcr  5t 
l(/>^.  aRrsl  tifty  two  years. 

Gillette,  Wahcr  Robarts,  M.D.  1863. 
A.B.  ColKatc  i86t  and  A.M.  1864,  died 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  of  cancer, 
on  November  7,  190&  He  was  for 
thirty  vears  connected  with  the  Mu- 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  was 
for  several  years  its  vice-president. 

GIl.M.^^•,  Daniel  Coit,  LL.D.  (hon.) 
1887.  A.B.  Yale  1852  and  A.M.  1855 
and  LL.D.  1889,  LL.D.  Harvard  1876, 
ULD.  St  John's,  Maryland, 
LL.D.  University  of  North  Carolina 
1889,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  October  13, 
1908,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

GiiANT,   Harry   Allen,  LL.B.  i860, 
A-B.  Hamilton  1858  and  AM 
A.11  Yale  1861,  died  at  Tariytown. 
N.  y.  on  Austttt  Ift  iflA  •9fA  tbetf- 

tot   ytU%m  w  m  ■w% 

HnxROUSB,  Mansfield  Lovell,  LL.B. 

1879,  secretary  of  the  Hispanic  So- 
ciety of  America,  died  on  February  6, 
190R 

Hilton.  Edward  Banker,  LL.B.  i87i, 
died  suddenly  in  Milan.  luljr,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1908,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

HoucHTOK.   Rev.    Edward  Clark, 

A.B.  1866,  A.M.  1869,  died  in  London, 
FnRland,  on  September  7,  190R.  He 
WIS  ordained  in  1869  by  the  Kite 
Bishop  Potter,  and  recently  became 
curate  in  the  Church  of  the  Ttans* 
fintiation,  New  York  City. 

Hvwt,  Garence  Melville.  A.B.  l8fi7, 
LL.B.  T869,  A.M.  1870,  died  at  his 
home,  364  Madison  Avenue,  on  No- 


vember 23,  1908,  after  an  illness  of 
nearly  two  years,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
of  the  law  with  his  brother,  E.  Francis 
Hyde,  '63L,  for  many  years.  In  iffia 
he  was  api>ointed  by  President  Arthur 
deputy  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  at  Vienna,  Austria*  and  aerrcd 
for  three  years. 

Irving,  George,  A.B.  18^5,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  City  on  Oc* 
tober  6,  1908,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  the  last  surviving  nqihew  <ti 
Washington  Irving. 

Merriam,  J.-iincs  Sheld*n,  A.B.  1854, 
LL.B.  elsewhere,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City,  aged  teventjr* 
eight  yean. 

MiYia,  Arnold  WilKam,  A.M.  190$, 
Ph.D.  1908.  died  of  appendicitis  at  his 
home  in  Alton,  Iowa,  on  August  2, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week. 
Dr.  Meyer  graduated  from  Iowa  Col- 
lege in  1899.  and  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Columbia  in  1905.  In 
the  fait  of  that  year  he  returned  to 
Iowa  College  as  Jnstnwtor  in  chem- 
istry, which  position  he  occupied  for 
two  years.  He  then  resumed  his  grad- 
uate study  at  Columbia,  and  received 
his  doctors  degree  in  June,  1908.  He 
was  chosen  research  assistant  in  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio, 
hut  his  death  prevented  him  from  tak> 
ing  up  this  work. 

Morris,  Robert.  LL.B.  1861,  A.B. 
Yale  1858k  died  at  San  Francisco.  CaL, 
on  Novcndier  15. 1901*  aged  sixty-three 
years. 

Norton.  Charles  Eliot,  L.H.D. 
<hon.)  1888.  died  at  Cambridge.  Mass.* 
on  October  21.  1908.  aged  eighty  years. 

Post.  Richard  Bavley.  B.S.  (Arch.) 
i8q^,  died  in  New  York  City,  of  pneu- 
monia, on  October  aS,  i9oBb  aged 
thirty-eight  years. 

TowNSEND.  Rev.  Israel  Lcander, 
A.B.  1847.  A.M.  iSo),  and  A.M.  Tri- 
nity 1862,  S.T.D.  St.  Stephen's  1877. 
died  in  St.  John's  Hospital.  Brooklyn, 
on  October  8,  1Q08,  aged  eighty-two 
ytnr?.  He  w.ts  the  oldest  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity. 
From  1874  to  1896  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  m 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  was  Chap- 
lain of  the  HoiTse  of  Representatives 
from  1875  to  1877. 
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'lEACHiNG  AND  RESEARCH  IN  THE  NATURAL 


HY  is  it  worth  while  to  devote  one's  life  to  teaching  and 


V  Y  research  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  how  may  fitness  for 
such  a  lite  work  be  measured?  Probably  many  men  who  have 
chosen  this  career  have  at  some  time  asked  themselves  these  ques- 
tions. What  word  of  counsel  may  their  experience  olTcr  to  the 
younger  man  who  considers  the  outlook  in  this  field?  1  have  said 
"many  men"  advisedly.  In  the  ranks  of  every  science  there  are 
some  to  whom  the  question  why  it  is  worth  while  would  never 
occur;  for  they  have  from  the  beginning  followed  a  call  so  insist- 
ent  as  to  have  almost  the  compeUing  force  of  a  natural  instinct 
These  men  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  nature  because  they 
cannot  help  it;  and  the  man  of  genius,  bom  under  a  lucky  star» 
cannot  help  doing  it  supremely  well.  We  may  not  fairly  measure 
others  by  the  standard  of  such  men.  We  may  fairly  say  that  with- 
out some  touch  of  their  spirit,  some  share  in  their  view  of  life, 
the  best  rewards  of  a  life-work  in  science  will  not  be  attained  by 
any  man. 

But  aptitude,  sometimes  even  capacitv  of  a  high  and  rare  order, 
may  be  slow  to  find  itself.  In  many  a  man,  no  doubt,  lie  dormant 
great  scientific  abilities  that  might  have  been  called  into  action  by 
a  favorable  environment  but  have  been  suppressed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  other  occupations  or  duties,  or  have  for  some  other  reason 
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been  deliberately  set  aside.  High  success,  even  eminence,  has  been 
attained  in  the  scientific  career,  as  in  others,  by  men  who  have  at 
first  failed  to  measure  their  own  capacity,  who  have  long  hesitated 
and  counted  the  cost.  Sometimes  the  decision  has  been  made  by 
the  force  of  drcumstances,  by  a  fortunate  opportunity,  almost  by 
accident.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Darwin  first  etitered  upoa 
the  study  of  medicine  and  afterwards  seriously  considered  the  min- 
istty  before  his  passion  for  natural  history  swept  all  else  aside; 
Huxley's  first  desire  was  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  long 
after  he  had  risen  to  eminence  in  tnology  he  was,  in  his  own  words, 
"not  sure  that  he  had  not  been  all  along  a  sort  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer  in  partibus  infidelium.'*  The  call  to  scientific  service  is  not 
always  clearly  beard,  even  by  TT->en  v,ho  ceem  in  many  ways  well 
qualified  to  take  up  this  career;  and  m  the  lack  of  a  decisive  word 
they  may  be  turned  aside  to  the  more  "  practical "  and  lucrative 
professions.  Should  such  men  be  encouraged  to  choose  the  scien- 
tific career  ?  How  may  they  be  helped  to  make  a  decision  ?  What 
inducements  are  offered  to  them  by  the  life  of  the  teacher  or  in- 
vestigator as  compared  with  that  of  the  physician,  engineer  or  man 
of  affairs? 

Men  certainly  should  not  be  advised  to  devote  themselves  to 
science  unless  it  is  quite  dear  that  they  have  aptitude  for  it;  and 
the  more  strongly  they  respond  to  its  call  the  better  worth  while 
they  are  likely  to  find  it  It  is  equally  evident  that  men  should  not 
and  do  not  become  teachers  or  investigators  for  the  sake  of  large 
material  rewards.  As  a  rule  scientific  ser\'ice  does  not  meet  such 
rewards.  But  even  were  it  otherwise  it  would  remain  perfectly 
apparent  that  he  who  aspires  to  make  a  life  work  of  science  should 
have  a  different  stand[)oint  from  that  of  commercial  or  even  of 
professional  life  in  the  ordinary  seasc.  The  practical  demands  of 
life,  an  adequate  means  of  livelihood,  the  fulfillment  of  duties 
towards  others,  cannot  of  coarse  be  disregarded.  When  Agassis 
said  that  he  was  "too  busy  to  make  money,"  he  did  not  mean  to 
disregard  these  demands  nor  to  undervalue  the  uses  of  wealth.  But 
his  remark  suggests  an  essentially  different  standard  from  the  com- 
mercial one.  It  opens  a  perspective  of  life  in  which  the  foreground 
is  filled  by  work  that  is  undertaken  for  its  own  sake  and  brings  it» 
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own  chief  reward.  Agassiz  asked  only  not  to  be  diverted  from  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  encouragement  of  others  to  the  same 
pursuit;  and  in  his  view  these  were  the  essential  things  tiiat  make 
the  scientific  career  worth  while.  The  lives  of  great  men  of  science 
everywhere  reveal  the  fact  that  they  have  labored  in  .1  -pirit  of  de- 
votion, have  been  held  captive  by  a  high  ideal.  The  splendid  dis- 
coveries of  Michael  Faraday  form  the  basis  of  almost  all  tlie  appli- 
cations of  electricity  to  practical  life,  and  have  made  great  fortunes 
for  other  men.  Faraday  himself  might  easily  have  accumulated 
wealth.  But  he  turned  aside  from  lucrative  professional  work  and 
deliberately  relinquished  fortune.  A  man  of  winning  personality 
and  social  gifts,  an  investigator  keenly  appreciative  of  tlie  recogni- 
ticn  ^t  hb  woik  received  from  others,  his  single  aim  was  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  knowledge;  and  for  the  sake  of  diis  he 
chose  to  live  almost  in  poverty  and  even  put  aside  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honors  that  English  science  had  to  offer  him.  Such 
men  have  often  been  called  dreamers  and  enthusiasts,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  many  men  have  served  the  world  better,  or  whether 
many  lives  have  brought  greater  rewards,  if  usefuhiess,  happiness, 
and  the  zest  of  living  be  so  counted.  Such  lives  clearly  reveal  the 
real  motive  power  that  leads  to  scientific  achievement.  Men  of  Fara- 
day's fine  and  rare  type  are  not  a  product  of  every  day;  we  must 
not  demand  too  mitch  of  others.  But  something  of  the  spirit  of 
such  men  may  be  caught  by  those  less  richly  gifted;  and  any  man 
of  good  mental  endowment  who  takes  up  a  scientific  career  with 
some  instinctive  feelhig  of  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature  has 
friaoed  bis  foot  on  the  road  of  success. 

We  must,  however,  look  squarely  at  the  practical  outlook  for 
such  a  career.  Laying  aside  for  the  moment  the  industrial  appli- 
cations  of  science,  what  are  its  opportunities  and  its  limitations 
in  the  field  of  teaching  and  research?  It  is  certainly  desirable  that 
the  teadier  of  science  should  be  able  to  give  some  part  of  his  time 
to  original  research,  though  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  ambition  to 
devote  one's  life  to  teaching  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inve-ti- 
jG^ator  must  very  often  also  be  a  teacher;  it  is  in  many  cases  highly 
desirable  that  he  should  teach.  For  both  the  teacher  and  the  in- 
vestigator great  encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
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devdopment  of  scientific  activity  that  is  taking  place  in  the  United 
States.  The  extent  of  progress  daring  the  last  thirty  years  can 

be  fully  realized  only  by  those  whose  student  days  fell  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period.  Then  the  outlook  was  indeed  precarious.  The 
teaching  of  science  in  the  sciiools  Avas  almost  unknown.  In  the 
smaller  colleges  the  situation  was  not  much  better.  If  science  was 
given  any  place  in  the  curriculum  of  "  liberal "  education  it  was 
too  often  in  the  form  of  that  homeopathic  and  innocuous  subject 
known  as  "natural  science";  and  few  indeed  were  the  teachers  who 
had  opportunity,  even  if  they  were  qualified,  to  offer  thorough  sci- 
entific courses  of  real  educational  valne.  The  investigator,  as  d»- 
tinguished  from  the  teacher,  still  dwelt  in  an  undiscovered  country. 
Now  the  sciences  are  almost  everywhere  taught,  at  least  from  the 
high  school  upwards,  and  the  demand  for  competent  teachers,  well 
equipped  in  special  branches  of  science,  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
In  a  recent  public  discussion  on  the  opportunities  for  teaching  and 
research  in  the  biological  sciences,  to  which  many  leading  teachers 
of  these  subjects  contributed,  no  more  noteworthy  fact  was  elicited 
than  that  this  demand,  from  the  secondary  schools  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, exceeds  the  supply.  Neither  in  the  college  nor  in  the 
schools  of  the  best  class  is  tJie  teacher  now  compelled  to  face  the 
discouraging  task  of  dispensing  instruction  in  scientific  things  in 
general,  but  he  may  devote  himself  to  one  science,  or  at  most  to  a 
group  of  nearly  related  ones.  The  college  or  university  teadier  is 
chosen  for  his  proficiemy  in  a  single  science  or  even  in  one  of  its 
subdivisions.  The  work  of  teaching  is  thus  made  more  congenial 
and  effective,  is  emancipated  from  mudi  of  the  drudgery  widi 
which  it  once  was  burdened,  and  gives  greater  opportunity  for 
productive  scholarship. 

If  we  turn  to  the  field  of  investigation  apart  from  teaching, 
progress  has  been  perhaps  even  more  noteworthy.  The  opportuni- 
ties in  this  direction  have  steadily  multiplied  througli  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  national  aiul  state  govern- 
ments, of  public  museums,  of  labr)rat')ries  of  special  research. 
Almost  unlimited  fields  of  scientific  activity  liave  been  opened  by 
the  splendid  progress  of  medical  and  sanitary  science,  of  mining, 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  of  the  chemical  and  electrical 
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industries,  and  many  others.  The  significance  of  this  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  activities  involve  the  application  of 
scientific  discovery  to  practical  or  commercial  ends,  that  they  gradu- 
ate almost  insensibly  into  work  of  a  purely  technical  or  industrial 
character.  The  boundary  between  "  applied  "  and  "  pure  "  science 
ha^  almost  vanished.  The  day  is  past  when  tlie  investigator  could 
hold  himself  aloof  from  the  applications  of  his  science  to  practical 
affairs.  He  whose  life  is  given  wholly  or  in  part  to  new  applica- 
tions of  knowledge  to  human  welfare  may  be  as  truly  an  investi- 
gator, and  may  serve  mankind  as  well>  as  he  who  seeks  only  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  The  aim  of  a  Lister  or  a 
I^teur  is  not  less  lofty  than  that  of  a  Laplace  or  a  Lyell.  What 
counts  is  the  spirit  in  which  work  is  done. 

No  able  and  well  trained  man  therefore  need  hesitate  to  choose 
the  scientific  career  for  lack  of  opportunity  or  through  fear  that  it 
will  not  afford  a  reasonable  means  of  livelihood.  It  fif  course 
true  that  the  higher  levels  of  success  are  not  to  be  attained  without 
an  apprenticeship,  more  or  less  long  and  tr}'tng.  at  the  lower  ones; 
but  in  this  respect  the  scientific  career  is  perhaps  not  very  differ- 
ent from  others,  and  on  the  whole  the  law  of  natural  selection 
doubtless  operates  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  good  of  tfie  species. 
The  limit  of  achievement  will  in  the  loug  run  be  found  within  and 
not  without;  but  fortunately  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  at 
every  stage  of  advancement  In  this  respect,  I  repeat,  the  outlook 
is  full  of  encouragement,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  backward 
movement. 

But  we  are  now  I)rought  to  two  other  n^pccts  of  the  question 
in  regard  to  which  the  truth  should  be  frankly  sp<^ken.  One  is  the 
fact,  already  touched  iipnn.  that  teachers  and  investigators  often 
do  not  receive  a  money  compensation  that  is  commensurate  with 
their  ability  and  scholarship.  Only  the  distinguished  expert  in 
applied  or  industrial  science  may  hope  for  any  approach  to  large 
material  rewards  as  measured  by  commercial  standards.  Many  of 
our  educational  institutions  suffer  through  inability  to  solve  the 
problem  of  adequate  saUiries,  particularly  for  the  lower  grades  of 
service;  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  institutions  of  pure  research. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  a  fact  that  is  so  patent  It  would  be  idle 
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to  maintain  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  serious;  difficulty,  that  it 
does  not  in  some  cases  impose  limitations  that  find  but  a  partial  com- 
pensation in  the  relative  freedom  of  the  scholar's  life  and  the  agree- 
able and  stimulating  associations  amid  which  it  is  so  often  passed. 
But  while  th^e  facts  cannot  be  ignored  they  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Viewed  as  a  whole,  conditions  in  this  respect  are  incon- 
testably  far  more  encouraging  today  than  in  former  years,  and  tiiere 
are  signs  of  a  widespread  movement  for  further  betterment.  In 
many  directions  the  tendency  is  apparent  to  provide  more  adequate 
salaries,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  routine  drudgery,  to  make  better 
provision  for  termination  of  service.  Especially  the  system  of  pen- 
sions for  long  service,  ag^  or  physical  disabili^  will  go  far  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  problems  that  the 
teacher  has  had  to  face.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  need  not  take 
a  pessimistic  view  of  the  scholar's  life  on  its  purely  material  side; 
and  indeed  the  compensation  of  scientific  ser\ice  of  the  best  type 
does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  that  of  many  other  of  the  occu- 
pations of  educated  men. 

Another  and  not  less  important  fact  should  be  recognized.  In 
every  field  of  her  activity  science  calls  not  merely  for  greater  num- 
bers but  for  higher  competence — for  men  of  greater  natural  capacity 
and  more  thorough  training.  The  rapid  mardi  of  science,  never 
more  remarkable  tiian  now,  makes  constant  new  dimrand  for  men 
of  first-rate  ability.  A  limit  can  hardly  be  set  to  the  possibilities 
of  achievement  that  are  offered  to  them.  That  a  larger  number  of 
sudi  men  are  not  drawn  into  this  career  is  doubtless  due  to  several 
causes.  One  certainly  is  fotmd  in  the  material  limitations  to  which 
attention  has  just  been  drawn.  It  is  no  discredit  to  men  of  high 
general  capacity,  conscious  of  their  power  to  make  a  way  in  the 
world,  if  they  sometimes  will  not,  perhaps  cannot,  make  what  seems 
to  them  too  great  a  sacrifice  even  for  the  sal<e  of  a  very  real  and 
deep  interest  in  science.  If  there  be  any  reply  to  this  it  is  that 
scientific  work  brings  happiness  and  is  a  work  of  service  for  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  something.  It  is  certain  that  few  really 
successful  teachers  or  investigators  would  willingly  exchange  their 
life  work  for  any  other.  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  man  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  science  can  waver  in  the  conviction  that 
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his  work  is  worth  while,  to  himself  and  to  bis  fellows.  Are  there 
higher  aims  than  to  enlarge  knowledge,  to  open  the  minds  of 
others  to  the  deeper  meaning^s  of  thing-s  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  others?  None,  certainly,  brings 
greater  or  nobler  satisfaction.  And  these  are  the  aims  of  science. 
Many  of  her  activities  may  seem  far  away  from  the  daily  interests 
of  human  life;  but  the  history  of  scientific  progress  abundantly 
demonstrates  that  no  object  is  so  insignificant,  no  problem  so  re- 
mote and  abstruse,  that  it  may  not  be  filled  with  meaning  for  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  The  individual  may  add  bat  little  to 
the  growing  edifice  of  science,  he  may  but  dimly  perceive  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole;  but  each  block  that  he  lays  is  built  into  a  splendid 
and  enduring  stiucture  that  stands  as  a  monument  of  our  civil- 
iation. 

It  is  these  things  that  should  speak  the  decisive  word  to  one 
who  hesitates,  and  the  response  that  they  call  forth  will  give  the 
best  an?v,cr  to  his  doubts.  Tf  we  have  any  measure  of  capacity 
for  scientilic  teaching  and  research,  it  is  the  love  of  science  and  of 
teaching.  Ability,  knowledge  and  training,  are  essential  but  not 
enough.  The  teacher  must  of  course  be  a  well-trained  scholar.  The 
effectiveness  of  his  work  will  be  greatly  increased  by  acquaintance 
with  pedagogical  theories  and  technical  methods.  But  he  must 
first  of  all  love  teaching;  and  he  must  have  the  instinct  to  teach 
with  sympathy  and  with  common  sense.  Still  more  emphatically 
are  these  things  true  of  the  original  investigator.  He,  too,  and  m 
still  higher  degree,  must  combine  mental  grasp,  constructive  imagi- 
nation and  natural  aptitude,  with  acquired  mastery  of  his  subject 
But  these  will  not  avail  if  there  be  not  added  an  impulse  that  gjows 
from  a  lively  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  a  spirit 
that  demands  to  know  the  truth.  The  great  theories  of  science 
possess  a  very  higli  degree  of  fascination,  her  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  imagination.  But  they  have 
been  built  up  little  by  little  through  tiie  hard  and  plodding  study 
of  concrete  facts ;  it  is  only  through  such  study  that  science  moves 
forwards.  Those  who  have  not  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  methods  of  research  have  no  conception  of  the  amount  of 
"dead  work"  that  it  demands,  of  the  concentrated  patience  that 
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must  be  expended  on  purely  technical  processes,  on  the  painstak- 
ing and  conscientious  accumulation  of  data  that  may  long  seem 
to  give  no  tangible  result.    The  investigator  must  prove  all  things, 
and  he  must  have  an  insight  and  imagination  trained  to  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.  The  motive  power  that  carries  him  through 
his  tasks  is  something  akin  to  the  artistic  impulse,  though  it  finds 
so  different  a  mode  of  expression.  It  is  in  the  best  and  largest 
sense  the  love  of  nature.  It  is  a  spontaneous  interest  in  the  worhl 
of  natural  phenomena  that  will  spare  no  labor  to  find  out  the  least 
as  well  as  the  greatest  things  and  finds  its  best  reward  in  the  dis- 
covery of  their  orderly  relations.   Let  the  student  ask  himself  in 
what  way  he  feels  drawn  to  the  study  of  science  and  what  will  be 
his  attitude  toward?  h]>  daily  work.    Is  his  imagination  stirred 
only  by  the  grand  theories  of  science  or  the  hope  of  making  great 
discoveries?   Science  calls  for  something  more  direct  and  substan- 
tial than  this.    Her  first  demand  is  to  know  what  tlnngs  are  and 
what  they  do.   Her  first  interest  is  in  concrete  phenomena ;  in  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth,  in  the  siibstances  of  which  things  are 
niade»  in  animals  and  plants;  in  the  actions  and  interactions  of 
thuigs,  in  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  among  them.  One  who 
is  oonsdocis  of  such  an  interest,  who  can  find  satisfaction  in  the 
truth-seeking  study  of  natural  phenomena  for  their  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  the  larger  meanings  that  underlie  them,  has  at  least 
one  of  the  best  grounds  on  which  to  base  the  hope  of  success,  and 
he  will  find  scientific  work  worth  while.    Such  an  interest  will 
broaden  and  deepen  as  he  goes  forwards.    It  gives  the  impulse  that 
has  led  to  all  the  great  discoveries  and  all  the  great  generalizations 
of  science.   He  may  be  assured  that  no  career  oflfers  greater  possi- 
bihties  of  achievement  or  opportunities  for  usefulness.  He  may  not 
attain  the  highest  level  of  success;  most  men  mtnt  be  content  witii 
less.  The  world  has  not  brought  forth  many  Newtons  or  Darwins. 
She  has  produced,  and  will  oontinue  to  produce,  many  men  capable 
of  moving  science  forward;  and  the  man  who  renders  a  good  ac- 
count of  his  one  talent  may  find  as  great  a  reward  as  he  who  has  ten. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  popular  impression  that  the  University  of  tlie  State  of  New 
York  owes  its  origin  to  Alexander  Hamilton  is  a  tribute  to 
his  constructive  genius  and  to  the  broad  statesmanship  evidenced  in 
the  concq)tion  of  sudi  an  institution*  But  history  not  only  affords 
no  justification  for  the  assiunptionj  but  clearly  disproves  it;  since 
Hamilton  was  not  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1 784,  and  had  no 
part  in  framing  or  passing  the  act  creating  the  University  on  Feb< 
ruary  19,  1784.  James  Duane,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced the  bill  to  establish  the  University;  and  so  far  as  the  official 
record  shovz-^  he  was  its  author.  The  following  petition  to  the 
Legislature  signed  by  ail  the  surviving  Governors  of  Kings  Col- 
lege, of  whom  Duane  was  one,  closely  idenliiies  the  College  with 
the  introduction  of  the  bill: 

To  THE  Honorable  the  Lbgislaturb  of  the  State  op  New 

York 

The  Petition  of  the  Subscribers  Governors  of  the  G)ltege  com- 
monly called  Kings  College. 

Humbly  Sheweth — That  the  greater  Part  of  the  Governors 
of  the  said  College  have  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  War 
died  out  or  depaited  this  State  whereby  a  sufficient  nuthber  of  Gov- 
emors  cannot  be  convened  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Business  of 
the  said  College  agreeably  to  its  Charter.  .  .  . 

Thnt  manv  Parts  of  the  said  Charter  are  inconsistent  with  that 
Liberality  and  tliat  Civil  and  religious  Freedom  which  our  present 
happy  Constitution  points  out — and  that  an  Alteration  of  tiiat 
Charter  in  such  points  as  well  as  an  Extension  of  the  Privileges 
of  the  said  College  so  as  to  render  it  the  Mother  of  an  l^niversity 
to  be  established  within  this  State  would  tend  to  diffuse  Knowledge 
and  extend  Literature  throughout  tiiis  State. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  influenced  by  these  motives  humbly 
submit  the  sai  1  Ci.nrtcr  to  the  Revision  and  correction  of  the  I  cc^is- 
lature  so  as  to  reniier  it  more  adequate  to  these  iinyvnrtnnt  I  jids, 
humbly  hoping  that  your  honorable  Body  will  cotihrni  lo  the  cor- 
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poration  of  Kings  College  such  Estate  as  was  unquestionably  ap- 
propriated to  its  use. 
New  York  24th  Match  1784. 

Leonard  Ijspekard    Geo:  Cuntok 
Jno  Livingston  Ricd  Morris 

Wm  Walton  Jas  Duane 

Sam  Bayard,  Junr.      Gerard  Bancker 

Egbt  Benson 
J :  H  :  Livingston 
Saml  Provoost 
John  Rodgers 
John  Morin  Scott 

The  petitiofi  b  endorsed: 

To  the  honorable  the  Legislature  of  tlic  State  of  New  York. 

The  Petition  of  the  Governors  of  Kings  College  praying  a  Re- 
vision of  their  Charter,  &  that  the  said  College  may  be  erected  into 
«n  University. 

In  Senate,  March  30th,  1784,  read  and  Committed  to  the  whole 
on  the  BUI  for  establishing  a  University  within  this  State.'*' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  petitionf  without  noting  the 
peculiar  language  in  which  the  proposal  for  the  reorganization  of 
Kings  CoU^  is  expressed:  "  so  as  to  render  it  the  Mother  of  an 
University  to  be  established  within  this  State." 

Going  back  ten  years  in  the  history  of  the  College,  as  is  now 
possible  on  the  evidence  of  a  document  recently  discovered  in  the 
Rolls  Office  in  London,:^  it  will  be  found  that  in  1774  the  Governors 

prepared  and  approved  the  draft  of  an  elaborate  charter,  entitled 
"  Charter  for  the  American  University  in  the  Province  of  New 
York,"  to  take  the  place  of  the  Royal  Charter  granted  to  Kings 
College  in  1754.  and  submitted  it  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at  that 

•N,  V.  Leg.  Papers  (MS.),  No.  2,  in  State  Library. 

fTlie  list  of  names  appended  to  the  petition  is  of  esperial  interest  as  nine 
of  the  ^rtcen  subscribers  are  men  who  have  not  heretofore  been  known  as 
Governors  of  Kini^s  Collcf^c,  and  who  are  rot  incliKicd  in  the  list  of  Governors 
published  in  the  General  Catalogue,  viz:  George  Clinton,  Samuel  Bayard,  Jr., 
Ridiard  Morris,  Gerard  Bancker,  Egbert  Benson,  J.  H.  Livingston,  Swnnd 
Provoost,  John  Rodgers,  and  John  Morin  Scott.  It  is  to  !>c  presumed  that 
they  were  elected  Governors  dtmnc  the  period  between  1774  and  1784,  tlie 
records  of  wliieh  have  been  lost  or  dettngrcd. 

tCdonial  Fapen,  America  and  West  Indies^  Vol.  tSs  foUo  55. 
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time  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  Department. 
This  provided  that  the  College  should  be  constituted  a  University, 
and  that  "  King^  College  shall  be  the  Mother  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity," under  the  charge  of  the  "  Regents  of  the  University  in  the 
Province  of  New  York."  With  the  provisions  of  this  draft  Duanc 
must  have  been  thorouj^hly  familiar,  and,  as  he  had  been  a  Governor 
of  the  College  for  some  twelve  ycitis  prior  to  its  adoption  and  was 
then  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  New  York  Bar,  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  he  had  comidefable  to  do  with  its  preparation.  At 
this  time  Myles  Cooper  was  President  of  the  College,  and  to  his 
familiarity  with  and  admiration  for  his  own  ofoia  mater,  Oxford, 
are  clearly  traceable  many  of  the  essential  and  entirely  new  features 
introduced  in  the  proposed  charter.  It  contemplated  a  university 
of  colleges,  and  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Oxford  system  to  tfie  con- 
ditions which  it  was  hoped  might  arise  in  the  Province  of  New 
York. 

This  charter  further  provided  tliai  the  Regents  should  include 
the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  officials  resident  in  Eng- 
land, cx-officiis;  also  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
the  Eldest  Councillor,  of  the  Province;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Secretary,  Attorney-General,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Province;  the  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  Senior  Min- 
ister of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Ministers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  French  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation, 
and  tiie  Governors  of  Kings  College ;  and  gave  the  Regents  power 
to  increase  their  number  to  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  official  Regents 
living  in  England,  by  appointing  inhabitants  of  the  Province.  The 
officers  were  to  be  n  Oiancellor  and  a  Vice-Chancellor,  and  each  of 
tiie  colleges  belongmg  to  the  University  was  to  have  a  president  and 
a  vice-president.  Full  power  was  given  to  the  Regents  to  confer 
degrees  in  philosophy  and  the  Municipal  law,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  Art,  Science  and  Faculty  whatever,  and  the  geucrai  control 
of  education  and  discipline  was  entrusted  to  an  "  Academical  Sen- 
ate," consisting  of  the  ChancdlcMr  and  Vioe-Chanoellor,  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  respective  colleges,  and  Professors  chosen  by  the 
Regents.   A  "  Minor  Academical  Senate  "  was  also  to  be  estab- 
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lished  in  each  college,  consisting-  of  the  President  of  sucli  college, 
and  its  Fellows,  Professors  and  Tutors.  The  corporation  so  cre- 
ated was  vested  with  power  to  take  and  hold  real  and  personal 
estate,  including  that  belonging  to  Kings  College  and  such  as  might 
afterwards  be  acquired ;  and  it  was  given  the  unusual  privilege  of 
sending  two  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly,  such  repre- 
sentatives to  be  elected  by  the  regents,  professors,  fellows,  tutors, 
masters  of  arts  and  other  holders  of  superior  degrees.  In  this  last 
provision  the  analogy  of  Oxford  was  conspicuotssly  before  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  the  charter.  These  plans  and  anticipa- 
tions were  frustrated  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned  for  the  time  beii^.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  first  hcg" 
islature  under  the  new  form  of  government,  however,  when  some 
legislative  action  was  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  College,  the  Governors  ag^in  proposed  that  a  Uni- 
versity be  established  within  this  State,  of  which  Kings  College 
should  be  the  "  Mother,"  as  set  forth  in  the  above  quoted  petition. 

A  comparison  of  the  proposed  charter  of  1774  with  the  act 
passed  in  1784  discloses  numerous  points  of  similarity.  The  latter 
was  originally  entitled  "  An  Act  for  establishing  a  University  within 
this  State,"  but  the  title  was  amended  to  read :  **  An  Act  for  grant- 
mg  certain  Privileges  to  the  College  heretofoM  called  Kings  Col- 
lege, for  altering  the  name  and  Charter  thereof,  and  erecting  an 
University  within  tiiis  State." 

The  preamble  recites  that  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Province,  dated  October  31,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  a  body  politic  was  created  by  the 
name  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  America ;  that  there  are  so  many 
vacancies  in  the  Corporation  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that  the  remaining  Governors  of  the  said  College 
have  prayed  that  the  said  College  may  be  erected  into  an  University. 

It  is  then  enacted  that  all  the  rights  heretofore  vested  in  die 
Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New  York  diaU  now 
be  vested  in  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  arc  by  the  terms  of  the  act  created  a  corporation  under 
that  title.  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  President 
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oi  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  tiie  Mayor  of  the  City 

of  New  York,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Albany,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  created  ex-officiis  Regents; 
twcntv-foiir  individuals  are  named  as  Regents,  their  successors 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  rind  the  Clergy  of  each  of 
the  rehgious  denominations  in  the  State  are  authorized  to  elect 
Regents,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies.  A  subsequent  section  of  the 
act  provides  that  liie  I'cllows.  Professors  and  Tutors  appointed  by 
the  Regents  shall  also  be  Regents  of  the  University,  ex-officiis,  with 
power  to  vote  in  cases  relating  only  to  their  respective  colleges,  and 
when  thqr  are  not  personally  concerned.  The  Regents  so  constt* 
tuted  are  authorised  to  choose  a  Chancellor,  a  Vice-Qiancellor,  a 
Treasurer  and  Secretary;  to  make  ordinances  for  the  several  col- 
leges  whidi  may  compose  the  Univei  ity,  and  to  appoint  the  several 
presidents,  professors  and  other  officers.  After  the  first  electi<m» 
all  future  presidents  are  required  to  be  elected  from  out  of  the  pro- 
fe^cofc,  of  the  colleges  composing  the  university.  The  Regents  are 
also  siKX'ifically  empowered  and  directed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  elect 
a  i)resi(lcnt  and  professors  for  the  college  theretofore  called  Kings 
C(^Ilege,  no  such  professor  to  be  in  any  way  accountable  for  his 
religious  tenets.  The  act  further  provides  that  tlie  estate  held  by 
the  Governors  of  the  corporation  of  Kings  CoU^  shall  be  applied 
solely  to  the  use  of  that  College ;  that  they  may  receive  for  the  use 
of  that  college  an  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  £3500,  and  that  the 
Regents  may  also  hold  estates  of  the  annual  amount  of  forty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat,  and  may  found  schools  and  colleges  in  any 
part  of  the  State  and  may  endow  such  colleges  and  invest  them  with 
the  power  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  retaining 
however  the  right  to  visit  such  colleges  and  to  control  their  govern- 
ment. MI  other  degrees  may  be  conferred  by  the  Chancellor,  or 
Vice-Chancelior  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents. 

The  act  permits  any  person  or  body  p<ilitic  to  found  and  endow 
a  college  or  school,  which  may  become  part  of  the  University  or 
which  may  remain  independent ;  and  also  permits  any  religious  body 
to  institute  a  professorship  for  the  promotion  of  its  particular  tenets, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  not  inconsistent  with  religion,  morality 
and  the  Laws  of  the  State,  upon  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  two 
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hundred  busliels  of  wheat  per  annum.  By  the  last  section  the  name 
of  Kings  College  is  changed  to  *'  Columbia  College.**  In  the  orig- 
inal draft  the  name  was  "  the  Columbian  College." 

This  act  was  passed  on  May  i,  1784.  and  it<i  phraseology  and 
distinctive  features  bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
charter  proposed  in  1774  by  the  Governors  of  Kings  College  as  to 
leave  little  or  no  doul)t  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity, composed  of  a  group  of  colleges,  governed  by  regents  and 
a  diaiM«llor. 

Even  a  akeldi  of  the  origin  of  the  University  would  be  incom- 
plete, however,  which  did  not  go  a  stq»  further;  since  the  Univer- 
sity cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  actually  organized  until  the 

passage  in  1787  of  a  new  act  "  to  institute  an  university  within  this 
State  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  For  this  act  the 
State  and  the  College  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Hamilton,  then  serving 
as  a  Member  of  the  Assembly.  Almost  immediately  upon  its  en- 
actment the  original  act  developed  defects  in  operation,  and  scarcely 
more  than  six  months  after  it  went  into  effect  an  amendment  was 
passed,  reciting  that  owing  lo  ihe  dispersed  residences  of  the  Re- 
gents it  had  been  impossible  to  procure  a  quorum  at  meetings,  that 
die  interest  and  prosperity  of  tiie  University  had  been  thereby 
obstructed,  and  that  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
act ;  and  enacting  various  provisions  to  remedy  these  defects,  and 
appointing  additional  regents.  The  experience  of  the  succeeding 
three  years  further  demonstrated  that  the  University  as  originally 
created  was  an  unworkable  piece  of  machinery,  and  a  draft  of  an 
act  making  radical  amendments  was  approved  by  the  Regents  for 
submission  to  the  T.epfislature.  Hamilton  had  been  appointed  one 
of  the  additional  Regents  by  the  amendatory  act  of  1784,  and  sub- 
sequently he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  1787. 
Almost  his  first  act  on  Uiking  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  on  February 
16,  1787,  was  to  introduce  the  bill  approved  by  the  Regents.  It 
was  entitled  "an  Act  for  granting  certain  privileges  to  the  collf^ 
heretofore  called  Khig*s  College,  for  altering  the  name  and  charter 
thereof,  and  erecting  an  university  witiiin  tfiis  State."  Eleven  days 
later,  on  February  27,  1787,  L'Hommedieu  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  entitled  *'  An  act  for  erecting  an  university  and  for  giant- 
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ing  privileges  to  colleges  and  academies  within  this  state,  and  for 
repealing  the  acts  therein  mentioned."  The  titles  of  the  two  acts- 
indicate  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  introducers;  the  generat 
purpose  of  the  former  being-  the  restoration  of  the  ori^^inal  charter 
rights  and  privilti^e^  of  Kings,  now  Cohinibia  College;  and  of  the 
latter,  the  development  of  the  schools  and  academies  throughout  the 
state.  Both  acts  impliedly  conceded  the  necessity  for  revision,  and 
their  points  of  difference  were  by  no  means  irreconci liable.  The 
Regents  promptly  took  steps  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  compromise 
measure  by  appointing  a  Committee  for  this  purpose  consisting  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  (James: 
Duane),  G>1.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  and  Mr. 
Jay.  As  a  member  of  this  Committee  Hamilton  rendered  services- 
of  inestimable  value  both  to  the  State  at  large  and  to  his  alma  mater. 
Always  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  centralization,  Hamilton  was 
keenly  ahve  to  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the 
people  from  a  well-organized  centrnl  body  which  should  direct  and 
control  the  general  educational  poHcy  of  the  State,  and  which  should 
promote  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions.  But  he 
realized  no  less  the  impracticability  of  vesting  the  management  of 
an  educational  institutions  throughout  the  state  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  board,  as  was  contemplated  by  tiie  act  of  1784,  and  he  re- 
sented the  injtistice  which  that  act  had  done  to  Kings  College  by 
depriving  it  of  its  property  and  divesting  it  of  its  charter  rights.. 
It  was  his  effort  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  interests,  and  to  this- 
end  he  devoted  himself  with  all  the  energy  and  skill  which  charac* 
terized  his  struggle  for  the  adoption  of  a  national  constitution.  As 
the  result  of  his  eflPorts,  secr^nded  by  Duane  and  Jay,  a  compromise- 
measure  was  reported,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  institute  a  university 
within  this  State  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,"  which 
met  the  approval  of  both  parties  and  was  passed  on  April  13,  1787. 
The  first  seven  sections  of  the  act  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  state  university  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  with 
power  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  colleges,  sdioote  and  academies  in 
the  State  and  to  grant  charters  and  degrees;  and  the  remaining- 
fourteen  sections  provide  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Charter 
granted  in  1754  to  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of 
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New  York  in  the  City  of  New  York,  changingf  the  name  of  such 
college  to  Columbia  College,  and  granting  to  the  Taistees  of  the 
College  all  the  franchises,  rights  and  property  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Kings  College,  with  the  right  of  perj^etual  succession.  In  its  essen- 
tial features  the  law  as  enacted  embodied  Hamilton's  ideas  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  of  L'Hommedieu,  who  aimed  to  make  all  the 
colleges  directly  d^Nsndent  upon  the  state,  and  to  place  all  higher 
education  directly  under  political  control.  To  Hamilton's  regard 
for  sound  prindptes  and  his  strict  sense  of  justice  are  attributable 
those  features  which  distinguish  the  act  of  1787  from  that  of  1784. 
The  University  Statute  as  redrawn  by  Hamilton  rescued  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State  from  political  control  and  established 
a  system  of  state  supervision  which  has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed to  the  present  time ;  and  it  restored  to  the  College  the 
property*  and  privileges  which  were  its  birthright,  results  for  which 
both  the  state  and  the  college  may  well  be  everlastingly  grateful. 
But  it  should  not  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  University,  nor  can  it  be  properly  described  as  **  a  bold  effort 
of  his  genius."  Much  less  should  it  be  asserted  diat  Ezra  L'Hom- 
medieu  is  entitled  to  any  sudi  distinction.  The  individual  most 
dosdy  and  c(»itinuously  assodated  with  the  efforts  to  establish  the 
University  from  1784  to  1787  was  James  Duane,  who  introduced 
the  original  bill  in  1784  and  the  amendatory  act  in  the  same  year, 
who  was  one  of  the  relents  first  named  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  in  1787  reported  the  proposed  amendment,  and  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  regents  in 
1787,  which  secured  the  passage  of  the  compromise  measure.  But 
if  it  is  sought  to  ascertain  whether  Duane  originated  the  idea  of  a 
State  University  or  gained  it  from  some  other  source,  a  conclusive 
answer  has  now  been  furnished  by  the  Charter  of  Kings  College, 
which,  as  a  Governor  of  the  College,  he  assisted  to  prepare  in  1774, 
and  which  aimed  to  create  Kings  College  the  "Mother  of  the 
American  University  in  the  Province  of  New  Yoik." 

John  B.  Pxkb 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Ad  caedcs  hominum  prisca  amphitheaira  patebani,  ut  discanl 
longum  vivere  nostra  patent,* 

*'The  art  of  medicine  in  ancient  Egypt  consisted  of  two 
iMimches — ^the  higher,  which  was  the  thetirgic  part,  and  the  lower, 
which  was  the  art  of  the  physician  proper.    The  members  of  the 

theiirgic  class  devoted  themselves  to  magic,  counteracting  charms 
by  prayers,  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of  tlie  sick  who 
had  sought  their  aid  in  the  temples.  The  inferior  class  were  prac- 
titioners who  simply  used  natural  means  in  their  profession  as 
iieakrs." 

Indeed,  among  the  earliest  known  records,  one  reads  that  the 
efficacy  of  braised  herb,  of  flint  lance,  or  mussel  didl  bistoury  was 
invariably  augmented  by  the  magician's  spell.  Thus  it  appears  that 
at  a  period  whidi  is  not  far  from  ei^t  thousand  years  ago,  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art  was  in  many  ways  closely  rdated  to  the 
art  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  our  very  recent  forefathers.  With- 
out injustice  to  the  medical  fraternity,  it  may  be  said  that  even  at 
the  present  day,  except  in  so  far  as  its  fellows  make  use  of  the  very 
nc^^■est  therapeutic  agents  which  arc  of  laboratory  origin,  nine- 
leiiths  of  the  good  done  by  this  extraordinary  body  of  men  has  been 
accomplished,  as  they  themselves  have  frankly  recognized,  through 
the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  They  are  today  then, 
these  medical  men,  what  they  were  when  medicine  was  cradled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile— tiieurgists.  What  were  their  oils,  their  pills 
and  powders  without  the  magic  power  of  suggestion?  Who  un- 
derstood  the  limitations  of  medicinal  therapy  better  than  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes?  The  men  who  came  into  actual  contact  with 
bodily  lesions  and  treated  them  according  to  their  interpretation  of 
natural  phenomena  were  also,  as  they  are  today,  men  who  cut  and 
trimmed  and  sewed,  men  who  righted  visible  wrongs,  men  who  in 
the  past  may  have  thought  too  exclusively  of  the  physical  and  too 

•Verse  over  entrr'n.-f  door  of  surgical  anipliitlicatt-r,  St.  Come,  Paris.  "The 
amphitheaters  of  old  were  opened  to  take  men's  lives;  ours  to  prexrve  them." 
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little  of  the  psychical  side  of  their  work — these  were  the  surgeons. 
Whether  in  modem  Europe,  or  America,  whether  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tipires.  the  Eiiplirates  or  the  Nile,  tliey  are  the  same  simple, 
unassuming  interpreters  of  na'nrnl  phennmena.  The  physician  of 
today  is  the  descendant  of  tiie  theurgist;  the  surgeon,  of  a  class 
intellectually  and  socially  inferior. 

This  is  the  first  point  which  should  be  made  clear.  Except  for 
Striking  exceptions,  which  prove  the  rule,  the  surgeon  of  antiquity, 
tiie  man  who  came  into  actual  physical  contact  witii  the  dead  or 
diseased  body,  was  placed  by  society  oo  a  much  tower  plane  than  the 
physician,  who  never  came  into  physical  touch  with  disease  and 
whose  line  of  treatment  lay  entirely  in  the  mysterious  sphere  of 
psychotherapy.  What  Bamum  said  of  New  Yorkers  is  equally 
true  of  Egyptians. 

From  earliest  times,  human  ailments  have  been  treated  indirectly 
through  the  power  of  suggestion  and  directly  through  instrumenta- 
tion or  by  the  application  of  healing  agents.  Primarily  in  Egj'pt, 
throughout  the  Grecian  archives,  from  a  study  of  Roman  medical 
history,  with  the  Jews,  among  the  Mohammedans — wherever  men 
and  women  lived  and  died,  be  the  civilization  however  spare,  there, 
side  by  side  in  wotk  but  far  apart  in  soda!  scale,  are  found  the  phy- 
ridan  and  the  surgeon.  The  very  arrangement  of  the  words  in 
the  name  of  the  CoU^  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  suggests  that 
we  have  inherited  from  ancient  history  a  symbol  of  the  overweening 
importance  of  the  physldan. 

Neolithic  man  was  morphologically  the  counterpart  of  the  man 
of  todav.  It  may  be  assumed,  also,  that  he  was  in  some  degree 
intellectually  comparable  to  the  man  of  today,  although  he  lacked 
the  knowledge  of  material  facts  upon  which  to  build  evidences  of 
his  intellectual  capabilities.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intellectual  development,  although  outstripping  the  morphological 
evolution,  has  in  turn  and  in  much  greater  proportion  itself  been 
outstripped  by  the  moral  development  of  the  individual  and  the 
resultant  sodological  development  of  the  race.  In  the  growth  of 
the  sympathies  and  particularly  of  altruism,  as  Nathaniel  Southgate 
Shaler  has  often  said,  the  man  of  today  is  monumentally  in  ad* 
vance  of  hb  early  ancestors.   But  that  is  not  the  side  of  human 
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nature  which  deals  exclusively  with  fhe  point  at  issue.  The  fact 
that  the  man  of  today,  in  relation  particularly  to  the  affairs  of  his 
own  body,  is  a  mystic,  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  was 
his  primeval  ancestor,  is  the  point  of  interest,  for  herein,  among 
other  thing"?,  lies  tbc  cxpb.nat'>n  of  the  attitude  of  physician  to 
surpeon  and  also  of  certain  healing  sects  and  societies  toward  each 
other  and  toward  the  community. 

The  members  of  these  healine  sects — the  precise  duplicate  of 
which  have  existed  since  the  dawn  of  tliought — in  blind  response 
to  a  guiding  power  which  th^  do  not  recognize  and  cannot  inter- 
pret, and  with  what  seems  to  tii«r  medical  friends  amazing  audac- 
ity or  mendacity,  arrogate  to  tfaemsdves,  not  alone  tfie  healing  of 
the  sick,  but  the  power  of  making  diagnosis.  Thus  th^  assume 
the  function  of  the  physician,  and  may  not  tmfavorably  or  unjustly 
be  classified  with  the  theurgists  of  ancient  Hgypt.  That  the  heal- 
ing of  certain  sicknesses  is  easily  accompHshed  by  the  power  of 
siig"g:estion  has  been  axiomatic  since  the  earliest  times,  but  to  dif- 
ferentiate correctly  between  the  lesions  of  the  body  and  the  Ic^^ions 
of  the  mind,  it  has  been  necessary  to  await  the  findings  of  modem 
nic<licine.  Histor}'  has  repeated  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  present 
heahng  sects  have  chronicled  in  their  short  career  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  longer  and  more  involved  history  of  mankind,  somewhat 
as  the  embryo  of  man  in  its  rapid  morphological  development  re- 
cites the  ancient  history  of  the  race.  From  the  members  of  these 
sects  there  has  recently  been  wrung  an  unwilling  confession  that 
there  is  a  physical  body,  a  body  as  indestructible  in  its  essentiab  as 
the  soul's  body  and  furthermore  a  body,  the  gross  lesions  of  which 
often  demand  physical  care.  This  confession  of  the  "  healers  "  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  proofs  recently  adduced  of  the  dual 
need  nf  tlie  community:  for  the  physician,  wlio  for  purposes  of 
argument  may  be  considered  as  represented  at  his  extreme  by  the 
modern  "  healer  ";  and  for  the  surgeon,  represented  at  his  extreme 
as  a  mere  technician,  a  parter  of  tissues  and  a  tyer  of  knots.  Con- 
sequently, far  from  decrying  the  prevalence  of  these  interesting 
sects,  we  should  rather  congrattdate  ourselves  that  we  live  at  a 
time  when  a  philosc^hical  interpretation  of  scientific  facts  has  made 
the  existence  of  these  seeming  anomalies  intelligible.  Furthermore,. 
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tiiese  considerations  make  one  more  in  harmony  with  conditions  as 

they  are  and  less  hostile  toward  those  individuals  whose  sympa- 
thetic development  lias  been  carried  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  as 
to  lead  them  in  many  cases  often  actually  to  attempt  to  arrest,  by 
legal  and  other  measures,  the  development  of  modern  medicine. 
One  should,  in  charity  to  all,  consider  the  ancient  and  inviolable 
source  of  the  influences  which  actuate  these  people,  for  respect  of 
whidi  the  individuals  ^emsdves  should  be  considered  nei&er 
knaves  nor  fools. 

In  what  Germans  so  aptly  call  the  Zeitgeistt  is  foreshadowed 
then  the  play  of  the  same  infltiences  which  have  been  striving 
against  each  other  since  evolution,  weary  of  changing  man  morpho- 
logically, devoted  herself  to  his  moral  and  sociol(^cal  uplifting. 
While  man's  body,  ill  adapted  for  the  upright  position  and  for  other 
requirements  of  nature  though  it  may  be,  is  at  rest,  his  moral  being 
is  a  storm. 

Finally,  as  rej^ards  the  underlying  causes  of  the  relationship  of 
physician  to  surgeon,  who  can  contemplate  the  best  there  is  in  any 
human  being  and  deny  that  there  is  within  us  a  subordination  of 
matter  to  mind?  And  this,  be  it  noted,  is  true  alike  in  the  rural 
village  and  in  this  dty,  the  greatest  mart  of  the  world,  and  even  at 
^e  momoit  of  a  colossal  material  expansion.  Little  wonder  then 
tiiat,  except  for  certain  striking  exceptions,  notably  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  the  relation  of  physician  to  surgeon  has  been  precisdy 
what  one  would  exi)ect:  that  of  artist  to  artisan,  of  engineer  to 
engine  driver,  of  the  creative,  imaginative  mind  to  the  practical 
executive  mind.  TJttle  wonder  that  the  mystic  Eoi.'ptians  classed 
their  mental  healers  among  the  gods  and  endowed  them  with  priestly 
power,  while  to  the  mere  body  healers,  the  surgeons,  was  accorde«1 
no  more  than  the  strict  laws  of  the  land  demanded,  their  operations 
or  their  dissections  finished,  the  p^^pulace  frequently  stoning  them ! 

Of  the  persistence  of  man*s  mystical  nature  the  following  is 
suggestive.  The  wild  natives  of  Australia  live  in  constant  dread  of 
a  mysterious  influence  called  "Bol-ya.**  The  "  Tal-guil1-au|^," 
who  in  his  primitive  habitat  corresponds  to  our  successful  society 
physician,  can  throw  "Bol-jfa"  into  whomsoever  he  pleases:  may 
by  "  Wingo  "  slip  a  fiber  noose  around  the  sleeping  victim's  neck 
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and  by  pressure  on  the  carotid  or  stupefying-  arteries,  so  anesthetize 
the  sleeper  that  the  caul  or  kidney  fat  may  be  removed  without 
awakening  him.  Therein  resides  the  savage's  strength.  Con- 
quered by  "  Wingo/'  he  steals  away  to  the  bush  to  dit.  Who,  pray, 
would  not  respect  the  "  Tal-guill-augh  "  or  man  of  supernatural 
gifts,  who,  without  incision  or  pain  can  steal  the  caxA  fat,  the 
strength  center,  and  leave  the  lusty  savage  to  perish?  TTow  mudi 
more  such  a  person  appeals  to  one's  own  imagination  than  the  nat- 
ural, ordinary,  matter-of-fact  man  who  rights  a  dislocation  or  opens 
a  boil,  always  with  much  pain  and  without  any  nice  show  of  magic. 
Is  nni  the  "  Tal-g:uill-au<jh  "  a  familiar  figure  in  many  modern 
households,  where  the  same  forces,  ''  Rol  va  "  and  "  Wingo,"  mas- 
querade under  other  names?  Is  the  mystic  of  Broadway  much 
different,  except  in  intclicciual  attainment  and  in  altruism  from  the 
mystic  of  tlie  bush?  From  a  recognhioii  of  the  persistence  of 
"  Bol-ya  "  and  "  Wingo  "  in  our  very  midst  may  ocrnie  diairs  of 
philosophical  medicme  and  psychotherapy  in  our  great  medical 
institutions. 

Throughout  Europe,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September  is 
distinguished  as  a  feast  day  memorable  to  every  surgeon.  It  com- 
memorates the  patron  saints  of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  Cosmus 

and  Damianus.  According  to  the  legend  which  comes  down  from 
earliest  nntiquity,  they  were  two  brothers,  Arabians,  who  were  to 
be  executed  by  burning  at  the  stake.  As  was  not  infrequent  in  the 
case  ui  saints,  the  fire  lost  its  power,  and  even  stones  and  arrows 
were  turned  aside.  In  consequence  of  this  alleged  supernatural 
power  and  of  their  many  virtues,  they  were  canonized  and  raised 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity  to  preside  over  the  fortunes  of  surgery. 

In  1462,  Edward  IV  granted  a  charter  to  the  "  Surgeon's  Guild 
of  London."  Granted  avowedly  to  a  community  of  barbers,  it  is 
significant  that  little  in  the  charter  related  to  baibery  and  much  to 
surgery.  That  the  charter  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
certain  surgical  abuses  then  extant  in  London,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  preamble  recites  that  tlirough  the  "  itj^norant  negligence  and 
stupidity"  of  various  barbers  and  other  practitioners  in  surgery, 
many  of  the  King's  lieges  had  "  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh."  None 
were  to  practice  surgery  until  examined  and  approved  by  the  mas- 
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ters  of  the  corporation,  A  valuable  privilege  granted  to  th« 
bers  of  the  company  was  the  exemption  from  jury  duty. 

In  1631,  there  is  recited  an  entry  which  somewhat  humorously 

details  a  present  pressing  need  of  the  department  of  surgery  at 
Columbia,  where,  alas,  a  former  stable  serves  the  purpose  of  a  labo- 
ratory.   The  entry  is  as  follows: 

This  Court  takeing-  notice  of  the  lack  of  a  private  dissection 
roome  for  anatomicall  imployment  and  that  hitherto  those  bodies 
have  beene  a  greate  annoyance  to  the  tables,  dresser,  boardes,  and 
utensills  in  our  upper  kitchin  by  reason  of  tihe  blood,  filth  and  en- 
traib  of  those  anathomyes  and  for  the  better  accommodateings  of 
those  anatomicall  affaires  and  preserving^  the  kitchin  to  its  owne 
proper  use  doe  nowe  order  that  there  shall  be  a  faire  convenient 
roome  built  over  the  greate  stairecase  next  the  back  yard  to  be  em- 
ployed onely  for  dissection  of  private  anathomyes. 

Throughout  the  annals  of  the  Barber^Surgeons  of  London,  one 
notices  that  they  struggled  with  the  selfsame  conditions  which  con- 
front us  today.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  difficulty  incurred 
in  obtaining  bodies  for  dissection.  This  reminds  one  of  the  days 
in  old  New  York  when  Valentine  Mott  and  Gunning  S.  Bedford 
visited  Potter's  Field  by  the  light  of  the  moon  in  an  empty  butcher's 
cart.  Certainly  as  early  as  1462,  the  Company  took  care  to  provide 
for  the  professional  education  of  its  members  and  apprentices.  At 
a  very  early  date  there  were  anatomical  readers  appointed  by  the 
Society,  and  "  muscular,"  "  ventor  "  and  "  osteology  "  lectures  were 
given. 

In  France  a  very  similar  condition  of  affairs  existed.  "La 
ehirurgie  franqmse,  iU  cre6  pat  Us  harbiers;  ced  est  hors  dt  doufe." 
(An  idler  in  old  France,  Hopkins.)  In  his  charming  chapter  on 
the  surgeon-barbers,  Hopkins  calls  attention  to  the  fact  diat  the 
influence  of  the  medieval  church  was  distinctly  directed  against  the 
surgeon  and  his  work.  The  doctrine  '*  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  san- 
guine" had  much  to  do  with  keeping  the  young  men  of  the  best 
families  from  entering  a  profession  which  was  in  recognized  hos- 
tility with  the  a]l-i>jwerful  Roman  hierarchy.  A  most  iUuminating 
commentary  on  this  particular  subject  is  found  in  Draper's  Intel- 
lectual development  of  Europe,"  the  substance  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  nearly  all  the  phy- 
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siciaiis  of  Europe  were  Jews.  They  looked  upon  the  practice  of 
surgery  as  altogether  mecbaoical  and  therefore  ignoble.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  was  to  Saracenic  Spain  that  the  Jews  went  for  their 
training.  "  Mohammedanism  had  all  along  been  the  patron  of 
physical  science;  paganizing  Christianity  not  only  repudiating  it, 
but  exhibiting  toward  it  sentiniciUs  of  contemptuous  disdain  and 
hatred.  Willi  men  of  education,  it  was  different.  Bishops, 
princes,  kings  and  popes  had  each  in  private  his  liebrew  doctor, 
thougli  all  understood  that  he  was  a  contraband  luxury."  This 
animosity  of  tiie  eodesiastics  toward  the  physicians  led,  in  1306,  to 
the  banishment  of  all  Jews  from  France.  Any  one  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  popes  of  that  period  to 
medicine  and  surgery  should  read  on  the  same  pages  abstracts  fnun 
the  life  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova. 

In  France,  as  elsewhere,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  profession 
was  early  subdivided  into  three  groups:  the  physicians,  who  knew 
Latin,  constituted  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  were  clothed 
throughout  with  a  fatal  conservatism;  the  surgeons  proper,  who 
were  men  of  education  and  often  of  means;  and  the  barber- 
suigcons.  It  is  significant  that  aliiiough  the  society  of  surgeons  of 
St.  Come  had  a  college,  wore  gowns  and  gave  degrees,  wad  were 
beginnuig  to  be  recognized  socially,  they  were  losing  their  skill  as 
operators  and  could  not  compare  in  this  respect  with  the  barbers, 
who  did  not  speak  Latin  and  were  humble  socially.  A  truce  be* 
tween  the  surgeons  and  barbers  was  concluded  and  a  decisive  step 
in  advance  for  surgery  was  taken  in  1686,  when  Louis  XIV,  the 
most  splendid  sovereign  of  France,  was  successfully  operated  on  by 
tlie  surgeon-barber  Felix.  Hereafter  surger>'  presented  an  un- 
broken front  to  medicine  and  compelled  recognition  from  the 
Academy. 

For  an  American  institution,  the  Columbia  department  of  sur- 
ger>*  is  of  relative  antiquity.  At  the  close  of  tlie  war  between  ihe 
States,  it  was  already  one  hundred  years  old.  Through  the  agency 
of  the  able  men  who  have  oocu|Hed  it,  diis  diair  may  be  considered 
as  having  played  an  important  part  in  tfuwe  movements.  First,  it 
has  enfranchised  the  American  surgeon,  making  him  the  social 
equal  of  the  physician.   Second,  through  the  great  number  of  army 
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surgeons  trained  under  its  auspices,  it  has  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  country  and  the  Union.  Tliird.  it  has  contributed 
unsparingly  to  the  field  o£  instruction,  of  researcii,  and  of  technique. 
In  general,  the  work  was  done  when  the  need  for  it  arose,  but  in  a 
broad  sense,  it  corresponded  to  three  periods  in  time :  the  first,  which 
accomplished  the  enfratichisenient  of  the  surgeon,  ended  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution;  the  seoood,  with  the  dose  of  the  war 
of  secession;  while  the  third  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
introduetion  of  modem  surgery  twenty-five  years  ago. 

John  Jones,  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Kings 
College,  raised  to  its  present  moral  standpoint  the  science  of  sur- 
gery, debased  and  divorced  as  it  was  from  the  legitimate  practice 
of  medicine.  Tie  welded  these  then  widely  separate  entities  into 
the  constructive  whole  as  we  know  it  today  and  as  it  had  existed  in 
the  days  of  Aristotle.  Moreover,  it  is  to  the  great  credit  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  chair,  that  this  revolution  from  English  doctrine 
so  proverbially  inviolable,  was  effectually  accomplished  without  a 
break  in  the  professicuial  rehitioos  between  England  and  America, 
and  this  at  an  hour  when  every  other  connection  was  strained  to  a 
MApping  point 

With  the  introductioii  of  modem  or  aseptic  surgery  in  the  sev- 
enth decade  of  the  last  century,  there  began  the  development  of  the 
pathological  era  and  of  modern  technique.  With  this  period  are 
ineffably  associated  the  nam«i  of  Sands,  McBumey,  Weir  and  BulL 

No  correct  estimate  of  the  monumental  contributions  made  by  these 
men  to  rnodern  surgery  can  be  made.  It  rnay  he  siid  that  what 
they  personally  left  undone  has  been  finished  by  their  students  and 
successors.  Their  retirement  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the 
present  period. 

The  present  period  is  characterized  by  the  broadening  out  of 
surgery  into  allied  fidds  of  medicine,  most  notably  physiology. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  physiological  era  "  of  surgery. 

What  have  these  successors  at  hand  with  which  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  eia?  The  department  of  surgery  has  at 
present  a  staff  of  forty  persons  and  offers  twenty  courses.  These 
consist  of  lectures  on  sui^gical  pathology  and  general  regional  sur- 
gery; clinics  in  general  surgery  at  the  Vandcrbilt  Clinic  and  at 
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Roosevdt  Hospital;  practical  work  in  operative  surgery  on  the 

cadaver;  practical  instruction  in  surgery  in  the  wards  of  Roosevelt, 
Bellevue,  Presbyterian,  City,  St.  Mary's  hospitals,  and  the  Hospital 

for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  ruii!  the  Yanderbilt  Ch'nic;  reci- 
tatioTT;  in  q^cneral  and  regional  surger;.  ami  surgical  pathology;  and 
practical  instruction  in  surtrical  technique  in  the  laboratory  for 
surgical  research.  It  will  be  perceived  that  most  of  the  work  of 
the  department  is  performed  in  hospitals  and  clinics  and  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  surgical  Iatx>ratory  as  a  teaching  unit  is  a  very  recent  insti- 
tntion  and  at  present  exists  at  its  best  in  America.  The  laboratory 
at  Columbia  was  established  five  years  aga  The  recently  com- 
pleted Hunterian  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
occupied  jointly  by  the  departments  of  surgeiy  and  ]4iysiology, 
afiords  enviable  opportunity  ioit  teaching  and  research.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  through  it  many  medical  students  are  attracted  to 
Baltimore.  Other  universities,  notably  Tulane,  are  providing  suit- 
able accomnindations  for  this  new  work. 

What  does  the  present  enlarging  of  the  field  of  surgery  signify? 
First,  as  to  requirements  in  regard  to  the  teaching  force;  second, 
as  to  requirements  for  equipment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  means  that  there  shall  be  employed  by  a 
dqartment  which  is  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem 
teadiing>  a  corps  of  men  whose  fundamental  training  has  been 
technical  surgery  and  philos<^ical  medicine  but  whose  side  inter- 
ests have  been  devdoped  along  the  lines  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
phjfsiology.  These  men  ought  to  spend  at  least  one  half  of  their 
time  in  laboratory  instruction  and  research,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  bedside,  where  they  shall  become  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
surgical  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Bedside  work  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  laboratorv  'Studies  may  be  made  thoroughly  practical. 
Such  a  body  of  men  wuiking  in  disinterested  harmony  and  corre- 
latuig  Uieir  work  with  similar  men  of  other  departments  will  neces- 
sarily give  to  surgery  the  academic  position  to  which  it  is  justly 
entillcd  in  the  univernty  idea.  It  is  significant  that  a  heritage 
remaining  from  certain  old  English  and  French  limitations  which 
were  placed  upon  surgery  by  the  royal  medical  academies,  lingers 
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to  this  very  day  in  the  fact  that  the  department  of  surgery  is  not 
at  present  empowered  to  direct  graduate  work  which  shall  count 
toward  the  higher  degrees  bestowed  by  the  University.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  snrcrcry,  even  of  today,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  science,  Tliis  view  applies  to  the  surgery  of  the  past  and 
perhaps  of  the  present.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  surgery  of  the 
future.  Yet,  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  academic  gown,  there  are 
still  vestigial  remnants  of  medieval  views. 

It  is  self-evident  liiat  the  task  of  developing  a  large  department 
along  lines  which  are  recognizedly  new  and  untried,  is  attended  by 
constant  delays  and  disappointments.  Certain  of  the  innovations 
wtU  necessarily  be  imported  from  Europe,  others  vrill  have  thdr 
origin  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  novel  suggestions  is  the  application  of  the 
German  system  of  extramural  elective  courses.  These  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pivc  in  various  hospitals  of  the  city  of  New  York,  there 
being  no  compulsory  attendance.  The  students  will  very  quickly 
decide  which  of  the  teachers  should  become  intramural,  and  thus 
permanently  attached  to  the  department  and  to  the  university  hos- 
pital. Such  a  system  would  of  course  carry  with  it  the  custom  of 
hospital  dressers,  by  which  much  of  the  routine  work  of  the  bo^tal 
may  advantageously  be  done  by  the  students  of  the  upper  cbsses. 

The  present  policy  of  increasing  the  laboratory  and  bedside  work 
at  the  expense  of  the  old-fashioned  didactic  method  of  teaching  will 
be  preserved  and  encouraged.  This  of  course  means  the  taltimate 
extension  of  university  habits  and  customs  to  students  and  teachers 
alike.  The  university  idea,  it  may  be  noted,  has  been  largely  lack- 
ing in  the  medical  schools  of  New  York  City.  Socially,  conditions 
are  much  the  same  today  as  when  Draper  and  his  associates  lectured 
to  classes  of  eicrht  hundred  men,  recruited  from  the  wilds  of  Canada 
and  our  own  frontier,  for  two  short  semesters,  then  to  he  turned 
out  as  graduates  of  medicine  to  forge  their  destinies  in  the  wilder- 
ness !  The  number  of  these  very  men  who  afterwards  became  great 
operators  or  great  teadiers,  leads  one  to  wonder  what  they  might 
have  become  under  modem  teadhing  conditions. 

It  cannot  be  too  f redy  emphasized  that  the  department  stands 
in  great  need  at  the  present  mtMnent  of  men  whose  entire  time  can 
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he  devoted  to  research  work.  This  does  not  mean  research  on 
animals  ali^ne,  but  in  the  human  and  animal  hospital  as  well.  Thev 
should  be  reheved,  by  the  existence  of  a  suitable  endowment,  of  the 
necessity  for  self-support,  and  the  salaries  should  be  adequate  to 
guarantee  a  comfortable  living-.  The  new  laboratory,  which  the 
needs  of  the  physiological  era  now  demand,  may  be  foreshadowed 
by  Uie  present  quarters,  whidi  infinite  pains  and  ingenuity  and  much 
personal  sacrifice  have  turned  into  a  working  laboratory,  though  a 
sadly  deficient  one. 

What  has  thb  laboratory  already  accomplished?  In  the  first 
place,  through  die  generosity  of  friends,  it  has  been  endowed  with 
sufficient  apparatus  to  make  possible  the  giving  of  a  course  in  sur- 
gical technique  to  the  third-year  students.  In  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  teaching,  this  course  hn-^  been  and  always  should 
remain  elective  in  character.  Neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  regard 
to  his  degree  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  student  taking  it.  From 
an  extremely  modest  beg-inning,  the  laboratory  is  now  obliged  to 
make  room  for  the  enure  third-year  class.  A  medical  student  is  a 
I»actical  sort  of  creature,  who  minimizes  unprofitable  work.  He  is 
intense  in  his  loyalty  to  progressive  ideas  and  wishes  to  "  get  the 
best/'  The  illustrious  surgeon,  W.  W.  Keen,  has  said  that  students 
are  like  a  pack  of  dogs,  snapping  at  the  heeb  of  the  older  men. 
The  eagerness  of  the  student  body  to  take  this  elective  course 
attests  its  timeliness  and  also  the  truth  of  Draper's  remark,  made 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  that  much  of  the  future  progress  in 
the  '^tndy  and  teaching  of  medidne  would  be  aiong  the  lines  of 
animal  experimentation. 

In  addition  to  accommodating  the  sections  of  the  third-year 
class,  every  possible  attention  that  the  limited  space  and  equipment 
will  allow,  has  been  bestowed  upon  grailuates  who  desire  to  use  the 
laboratory  for  the  furtherance  of  research  problems  which  seem 
important.  Here  it  may  be  suggested  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to 
do  something  of  a  practical  nature  for  its  members.  Why  not  pro- 
vide more  ample  accommodations,  so  that  the  laboratory  mi^ 
accommodate  graduates  who  are  alren  iy  m  the  waiting  list? 
Should  they  be  obliged  to  go  elsewhere?  The  first  volume  of  the 
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transactions  of  the  laboratory  has  already  appeared.  The  second 
volume  is  well  under  way.  Without  going  into  great  detail,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  object  of  the  laboratory  is  to  elucidate  practical 
problems  in  surgfcry,  not  alone  of  technique,  but  also  and  more 
especially  of  surgfical  function,  vk.,  the  conditions  which  exist  after 
certain  operations  have  been  performed. 

These  laboratory  researches,  w  hich  are  carried  out  by  graduates, 
the  students  being  allowed  to  do  only  that  portion  of  the  technical 
work  for  which  their  trainitig  6ts  them,  divide  themselves  naturally 
into  groups  which  follow  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  body. 
For  example,  the  surgery  of  the  chest  is  being  studied  by  one  group 
of  graduates,  the  surgery  of  the  kidney  and  ureter  by  another,  the 
sttrgery  of  the  brain  by  another,  the  surgery  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  by  another,  and  the  surgery  of  the  rqntxiuctive  system  by 
another.  In  the  chest  the  researches  have  progressed  so  far  as  to 
justify  the  reproduction  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  of  the  apparatus  for 
positive  pressure  used  for  inducing  artificial  respiration  when  the 
chest  is  opened.  It  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  the  installation  of 
this  apparatus  for  human  use  will  result  in  saving  lives  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  sacrificed.  A  useful  technique  has  been 
elaborated  in  connectioa  with  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  kid- 
ney. This  technique  is  based  upon  the  use  of  methylene  bhie,  and 
It  has  already  been  employed  successfully  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  human  patients.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  the 
studies  on  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  from  the  simple  standpoint  of 
ends  attained  for  liuman  benefit  from  animal  experimentation,  is 
the  result  of  the  laboratory  studies  on  rectal  anesthesia.  This 
method  of  gnving  ether  via  the  In'^ver  bowel  is  r^t  new,  but  the 
modern  technique  has  made  it  entirely  safe,  and  it  may  be  conser- 
vatively stated  that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  human  patients  have 
recently  been  anesthetized  by  this  method  as  a  direct  result  of  ex- 
perimental work  on  dogs.  Unquestionably  several  human  iives 
have  thus  been  saved. 

Odier  studies  on  the  gastro-intestinal  system  have  demonstrated 
certain  very  important  facts  in  r^iard  to  the  cause  of  death  in 
acute  intestinal  obstruction,  it  having  been  shown  that  all  previous 
ideas  on  this  topic  were  erroneous.   A  layman  can  readily  under- 
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stand  diat  this  direct  practical  infocinaticm  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  operating  surg^eon  and  of  resultant  mipor- 

tancc  to  the  community.  For,  to  succeed,  all  operations  must  be 
based  on  accurate  knonledcfe  of  ail  the  conditions  which  make 
operative  intervention  necessary.  The  surpery  of  the  future  will 
have  a  lower  mortality  not  so  mudi  because  of  better  technique, 
but  because  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  impaired  function  wliich 
it  seeks  to  restore.  To  lay  readers,  it  should  further  be  said  that 
while  this  woik  is  necessarily  all  done  upon  living  animals,  these 
are  placed  for  operative  work  under  the  same  degree  of  surgical 
anesthesia  as  is  used  in  man,  and  no  unnecessary  pain  is  permitted. 
There  has  been  much  opposition  of  late  to  the  experimental  method 
of  medical  research.  In  commenting  upon  this,  it  should  be  re- 
peated that  the  results  obtained  in  this  laboratory  have  already  been 
of  such  a  practical  nature  as  to  call  for  their  transfer  to  Roosevelt 
Hos]>ita1,  where  tliey  are  now  being  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
human  patient. 

If  Columbia  is  to  keep  iier  place  with  the  otlier  universities,  in 
the  matter  of  medical  teaching,',  there  is  one  absolute  essential,  which 
must  come  and  come  quickly.  It  is  a  properly  equipped  university 
hospital.  The  knowledge  of  the  need  of  this  cannot  be  too  widely 
spread  among  her  graduates.  Together  witfi  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  run  it  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  attached  to  it«  a  targe 
endowment  will  be  necessary.  There  will  naturally  be  inclndcd  in 
the  University  hospital  the  laboratory  for  sui^cal  research  already 
referred  to,  and  a  museum  where  all  the  component  parts  of  teach- 
ing will  be  gathered  into  one  comprehensive  unit.  Here  the  stu- 
dents will  be  taug-ht  surq-ical  patholoj^n,'.  from  a  comparative  as  well 
as  from  a  human  standpoint,  while  in  the  laboratory  they  will  be 
taught  what  is  apt  to  become  oi  the  functions  of  their  patients  after 
operation  has  been  performed.  Such  studies  are  of  inestimable 
value,  it  requiring  no  far  discernment  to  realize  that  they  will  as 
often  stay  the  surgical  hand  as  steel  it  to  human  operative  inter- 
vention. 

Of  the  present  course  in  surgery,  it  may  conservatively  and  in 
all  fairness  be  stated  that  there  is  no  course  at  present  given  either 
at  home  or  abroad  which  is  its  superior.   Both  the  didactic  and 
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the  clinical  tcit  ;i;ng  furnishes  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  study. 
One  element  in  the  conduct  of  the  department,  which  appeals  par- 
tiailarly  to  the  thoughtful  person,  is  the  conservative  and  undemon- 
strative manner  in  which  its  really  great  work  is  done.  Let  not 
the  fireside  dreams  of  what  the  future  may  bring  forth  blot  from 
our  immediate  realization  the  work  which  these  men  are  doing,  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  whidi  are  being*  <^ered  thnyugh  fhdr 
efforts  to  the  undergraduate  body,  and  the  benefit  whidi  aocntes  to 
mankind  from  their  continuous,  tedious  and  often  ill-fequited 
labors. 

JoHX  W.  Drapbi  Maury 
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Tune— /'vf  Bee»  Working  on  the  Railroad 

Sing  a  song  of  the  survey, 

I'll  tell  you  what  to  do; 
Topography  is  strenuous, 

Plane  Table's  that  way,  too. 
Solar  work's  just  loafing  round. 

Waiting  for  the  sun; 
But  when  you  get  on  Leveling, 

Your  troubles  have  b^n. 

Chorus — 

We've  been  working  on  the  survey, 

All  the  live-long  day. 
We've  been  workuig  on  the  survey. 

So  that  Foote  can  earn  his  pay. 
Don't  you  hear  old  Jonesey  tooting, 

On  that  old  cradced  horn? 
Don't  you  hear  Prof.  Lovell  shouting, 

"  No  more  smoking  in  the  Dorm." 

That  is  the  song,  sung  by  lusty  voices,  which  might  be  heard 
almost  any  summer  evening  toward  sunset  should  you  be  touring 
afoot  or  awheel  among  the  drding  Beikshire  hills  near  Bantam* 
Lake;  Just  where  the  song  comes  from  would  not  at  first  be  appa- 
rent, for  no  houses  are  visible  from  the  road-side,  but  if  the  twilight 
were  not  too  deep,  you  might  discern  just  over  the  kmdl-top  a  light 
blue  flag,  still  flying  at  the  head  of  a  slender  pole,  on  which  are 
the  words,  "  Camp  Columbia." 

The  Camp  is  the  Summer  School  of  Surveying,  and  the  song 
one  which  truly  expresses  its  life  and  its  spirit.  It  is  a  place  of 
work,  steady  and  hard,  yet  when  the  short  hour  comes  after  supper 
and  the  men  lie  on  the  grass  before  the  row  of  tents  or  sit  on  the 
porch  of  the  "  St  Regis,"  they  always  join  witii  ddight  in  singing 
the  parody  wherein  the  day's  ^perienees  are  recounted. 

No  more  fortunate  location  for  a  camp  of  ^is  sort  could  be* 
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imagined ;  three  hours  distant  from  New  York,  reached  by  a  wind* 
ing,  single-track  road  which  dodges  in  and  out  behind  every  wooded 

point;  '?et  nerr-lv  a  thousand  feet  a!>ove  ihe  level  of  the  sea,  with 
the  air  never  humid  by  day  and  always  refreshing:  at  night ;  before 
the  camp  to  the  south  and  west  a  deep  ravine  whose  farther  bank 
rises  hke  the  tiers  of  a  huge  stadium  with  Mount  Tom,  tower- 
ing 1325  feet  high,  as  tlie  immovable  gate-keeper;  to  the  east  more 
level,  tilled  lands  and  orchards,  while  from  a  ptotecting  ridge  to  the 
north  and  rear  of  the  camp  may  be  seen  Bantam  Lake,  barely  half 
a  mile  away. 

The  camp  buildings  were  not,  of  coarse,  built  for  beauty,  but 
there  is  a  rough  picturesqueness  about  the  group,  nevertheless. 

The  administration  building  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  the  most 
favored  architecturally.  The  dining  hall,  dormitories  and  wash' 
house,  plain  in  outline  and  white  in  color,  would  not  be  mistaken 
for  a  summer  villa,  but  you  like  the  suggestion  of  business  about 
them  just  the  same.  A  row  of  tents,  just  off  "  Broadway,"  adds 
the  right  touch  to  the  scene.  The  officers'  quarters  are  provided 
with  some  of  the  marks  of  luxury:  lum-inattresscs,  a  bath-tub,  etc.; 
hence  the  name,  "  St.  Regis  ".  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  librar)',  the 
gift  of  a  generous  friend,  the  place  where  the  men  usually  gather, 
is  attractively  fitted  up  with  heavy  oak  furniture,  a  big  fire-place, 
a  piano,  and  a  good  sdectioo  of  books  and  magazines.  Upstairs 
is  the  "  auditorium  where  the  Sunday  evening  services,  weekly 
lectures,  and  entertainments  are  held.  The  "  Dorms  "  and  tents 
are  always  inviting  after  a  day  in  the  field,  even  though  you  may 
never  have  slept  on  straw  before.  A  liiqfli  drawinj^-table  and  stool, 
two  large  lamps,  and  a  photograph  and  soft  pillow  you  have 
brought  along,  plus  a  few  original  verses  or  mottoes  on  the  wall, 
make  you  as  snug  aiul  comfortable  as  any  engineer  could  wish  to 
be.  The  wash-house  is  fitted  up  like  a  modem  gymnasium  with 
showers  and  basins  and  is  supplied  from  a  spring  beyond  the 
ravine,  whidi  throws  a  two-inch  stream  cold  enough  to  bring  a 
glow  after  a  bath  any  day.  But  "  Rector's the  dining  hall,  is 
really  the  most  popular  building.  The  farm  run  in  connection  with 
the  camp  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  milk,  vegetables,  poultry  and 
eggs,  having  a  far  different  flavor  than  city-maricet  food,  and  the 
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skill  of  the  chef  is  a  camp  tradition.  The  dean  of  the  department 

is  a  man  named  Jones,  a  student  working  his  way  throu^^h  the 
University,  who  can  find  the  small  apples  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  every  time.  Not  only  does  the  pudding  served  at  "  Rec- 
tor's "  come  tip  to  the  proverbial  test,  but  the  whole  menu  as  welL 
As  the  verse-writer  of  the  Camp  describes  the  daily  spectacle: 

And  how  they  eat,  great  Caesar's  ghost  1 
Didst  ever  see  the  hunp^ry  host? 
Just  watch  tlicm  get  outside  liie  roast — 
Aint  it  awful,  Jonesey? 

AU  of  these  conditions  go  to  make  possible  the  amount  and 
grade  of  work  for  whidi  the  school  is  noted.  An  enumeration  of 
the  various  tasks  which  are  required  of  the  different  groups  of  en- 
gineers, dvil,  minuigp  medumical,  or  diemical,  need  not  here  be 
given.  They  can  all  be  had  in  precise,  technical  language  in  the 
announcement  of  the  school.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
place  where  the  students  as  a  whole  work  as  hard  as  they  do  here, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
tljey  would  not  avoid  the  work  if  they  could. 

The  secret  of  this  is  found  at  once  in  some  of  the  things  which 
Professor  Lovell  tells  the  new  men  the  first  day  they  come  to  Camp. 
The  first  fact  emphasized,  and  one  which  they  can  see  for  liiem- 
selves  to  be  true,  is  that  the  wofk  to  be  done  is  real.  The  problems 
to  be  solved  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  will  be  encountered  when  thqr  are 
sent  out  to  make  a  report  involving  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  theoretical  part  of  the  instruction  has  been  given 
m  classroom.  Here  now  is  the  farm  to  be  surveyed,  the  railroad 
to  be  laid  out,  the  mining  claim  staked,  the  mountain  measured  or 
tunneled,  and  the  lake  sounded  atid  mapped.  The  instruments  are 
fi^iven  and  the  test  is,  has  the  nrAu  sufhcieiitly  mastered  the  snhject 
in  class-room  so  that  he  knows  at  least  hosv  to  make  an  intelligent 
beg^inning  in  the  field?  Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  the  one 
who  is  let ter-per feet  in  reciting  formulas  finds  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  transferring  his  knowledge  from  his  head  to  his  hands. 

The  entire  work  of  the  Camp  has  thus  for  its  one  object  to  train 
men  both  in  original  thinking  and  in  original  doing.   There  is  no 
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such  thing  as  "  pattern-work."  Each  assignment  involves  some- 
thing new.  Specific  tasks  are  of  course  gjadcfl  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  student  and  the  instructors  are  always  so  closely  in 
touch  with  the  work  each  man  is  doing,  that  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  can  be  prevented;  but  from  the  moment  the  student  is  given 
a  pencil  and  note-book  and  started  on  his  pacing-survey,  or  a  chain 
and  Gompam  for  the  farm,  up  to  "shooting  Polaris''  and  disen- 
tangling  a  mine-daim  in  conflict  witti  other  established  surveys,  he 
has  to  think  for  himself  and  to  act  upon  what  he  thinks.  "  Survey- 
ing in  the  widest  sense/'  says  Professor  Ijovetl,  "  rests  upon  Ikt 
ability  to  see  for  yourself,  to  verify  the  truth  of  what  you  see,  and 
so  to  record  the  truth  that  other  men  may  see  it."  Ingenuity, 
independent  judgment,  quick  decision,  power  to  plan— these  are 
the  qiialihV'^  demanded  and  developed. 

The  Summer  School  of  Geodesy,  in  charge  of  Professors 
Jacoby  and  S.  A.  Mitchell,  established  its  station  at  Camp  Columbia 
last  season,  instead  of  at  Cape  Cod  as  in  previous  years.  The 
change  of  location  proved  in  every  way  satisfactory  for  the  special 
woric  of  the  students  in  this  department  A  small  fidd  observa- 
tory was  set  up  and  on  every  dear  night  you  might  have  seen  a 
student  sighting  through  the  telescope,  his  finger  on  the  dirono* 
graph  key,  in  order  to  register  die  exact  moment  when  tiie  expected 
star  sailed  under  the  line,  while  his  squad  mates  were  ready  at  hand 
to  make  the  necessary  notes  and  calculations.  According  to  the 
envious  "  miners  "  and  "  civils  ",  geodesy  men  have  an  easy  time 
of  it.  for  instead  of  tramping  thrr>ugh  swamp  and  field,  they  sit  in 
the  grass  and  gaze  into  Mercur\'  puddles  or  else  go  sailing  on  the 
lake.  But  the  men  themselves  give  quite  a  different  description. 
Sextant  observations,  sounding  and  adjusting  quadrilaterals  bring 
their  own  brand  of  troubles. 

There  is  another  fact  which  goes  to  make  the  grade  of  work 
high  at  Camp  Columbia  and  which  also  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  its  life.  A  great  number  of  the  men  have  already  had  a 
taste  of  actual  work  in  &e  outside  world.  Hiey  have  found  out 
by  the  test  of  experience  just  wherem  they  needed  further  prepara- 
tion, and  have  come  to  secure  the  additional  training.  You  can 
tell  such  men  at  once,  a  hardy  lot  with  an  air  of  strength  and 
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advaiture  a!)out  them.  Here  is  one  who,  besides  beings  an  engi- 
neer, can  also  qualify  as  an  expert  ship  builder  and  recently  worked 
as  a  diver  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Another  navigated  the  balloon 
"  America  "  in  which  \\'"ellman  attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole, 
and  before  that  was  an  officer  of  a  ship  cruising  in  eastern  waters. 
He  can  keep  you  interested  by  the  hour  with  stories  of  drifting  on 
ice-floes  and  catching-  the  air  currents  which  spin  around  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  it  is  a  safe  wager  iie  has  in  niuui  making-  ihe  attempt 
again  imth  an  aeroplane  just  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  engi- 
neering studies.  Another  can  tell  you  what  it  means  to  tunnel  the 
Hudson  and  not  be  shot  up  through  the  bottom  when  the  air- 
pressure  about  you  is  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  And  there 
is  not  a  man  from  the  West  who  has  not  had  his  share  of  adven- 
ture, from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  If  ever  there  is  need  to  organize  a 
band  of  "  rough-rider  "  engineers,  Camp  G>lumbia  can  supply  the 
men. 

In  spite  of  the  strenuousness  of  the  work,  however — and  some 
of  the  \)^hts  are  scarcely  out  in  the  lents  when  dawn  shows  other 
men  at  work  in  the  field — there  is  still  time  for  amusement  and 
recreation.  One  lucky  idea  was  to  start  a  newspaper,  The  Fabri- 
cator. It  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  abundance  of  news,  and 
where  news  failed,  imagination  could  be  drawn  on.  So  a  board  of 
editors  was  formed  to  collect  and  stimulate  note-keeping  and  a  box 
labelled  "Fab  Knock-Box"  placed  for  free  contributions  on  the 
porch  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  season  up  to 
the  end  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  success  of  the  Fab.  On  a 
certain  night  each  week  every  man  was  on  hand  in  the  reading 
room,  sitting;:  on  chairs  and  tables  around  the  editor,  the  scene  true 
to  real  camp  life  when  the  news  from  home  arrives. 

Serious  is<;ues  were  always  kept  out,  for  the  sole  mission  of  the 
Fab  was  to  furnish  entertainment.  Some  incident  of  the  week  was 
always  suitable  for  the  "editorial";  for  instance,  when  a  number 
of  men  hired  a  hay-rig  and  attended  a  traveling  circus  exhibiting 
at  Litdifidd,  six  miles  away.  The  tramed  elephant,  hardly  larger 
than  a  cow,  was  the  chief  attraction  and  was  led  in  with  much  oere> 
mony.  The  boys  good-naturedly  gave  a  cheer  for  "Jumbo", 
whereat  the  elephant  bolted  for  the  door,  causing  some  flurry 
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among  the  spectators.  The  next  day  a  New  York  paper  beads  an 
ardde,  "  Rah,  Rah  Boys  Frighten  Elephants  and  Women  and 
it  is  said  the  report  was  even  cabled  abroad.  The  Fabricator  be- 
comes the  only  medium  tlirough  which  such  a  misrqiresentatioa  can 
be  properly  characterized  and  corrected. 

As  slight  soiuenirs  of  the  IJtchfield  expedition,  two  men  car- 
ried back  to  Camp  a  twenty-five  pound  cannon  ball  and  set  up  there- 
with a  bowhng  alley  in  the  hall  oi  South  Dormitory,  until  the  game 
was  at  last  checked  by  the  officer  in  charge  and  the  order  was  given 
to  return  the  ball  to  its  honorable  resting  place  on  the  village  green. 
This  piece  of  news  was  placed  in  the  r^^olar  stodc-mazket  report 
of  the  Fabrieator  as  follows:  " Trading  in  the  local  maricet  was 
considerably  agitated  at  the  beginning  of  last  week  by  the  erratic 
behavior  of  Cannon  Ball  stock.  Cannon  Ball  was  verj*  active  on 
the  floor  of  South  Hall  Exchange  late  each  day.  The  noisy  trading 
continued  up  to  Tuesday  night,  when  a  rumor  on  Footc  (the  head 
of  the  Camp  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Lovell)  cau>ed  Cannon 
Ball  to  take  a  slump  and  the  stock  is  now  quiet."  Other  itenn  of 
the  report  were:  "  Pacing  Common  is  dropping  off,  23  a- 
bid.  Stadia  constant  and  Monument  dropped  out  oi  sight  during 
the  recent  flurry  in  Pacing,  but  regular  traders  continued  to  unload 
blocks  on  the  lambs/'  etc.  The  FtArieaior  contains  as  wdl  a  od- 
tunn  of  advice  in  matters  of  etiquette  and  courtshipv  and  is  fre* 
quendy  called  upon  to  settle  many  delicate  and  personal  questions. 

Each  squad  usually  gets  up  a  minstrel  ^ow,  which  is  given  in 
one  of  the  neaiby  villages.    The  show  serves  a  good  purpose  all 

around.    As  one  student  said,  "  Farmer  did  not  take 

very  kindly  to  my  offer  to  survey  his  farm  and  give  him  a  map,  for 
he  said  he  had  a  half-dozen  maps  now  on  his  wnll  and  they  all 
looked  alike;  but  when  I  promised  him  tickets  to  the  minstrel  show, 
he  said  I  could  go  on  his  property  all  I  liked."  The  poet  of  the 
Camp  paper,  however,  is  far  less  appreciative  in  the  description 
he  gives : 

"  That  show  was  great,"  so  says  the  Bantam  sage, 
But  jokes  were  handed  out  across  the  stage 
Which  first  saw  daylight  in  the  carboniferous  age. 

But  the  great  event  is  the  annual  base-ball  game  with  Litchfield. 
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This  is  the  one  holiday  of  the  season,  when  all  woik  is  suspended 
for  the  afteinocm  and  a  caravan  of  jolting  farm  wagons  filled  with 
students  draws  out  from  Camp  and  slowly  makes  its  way  to  tiie 

scene  of  the  contest.  Cheering  sections  have  been  organized,  songs 
compo?efl  and  practiced,  everylxxly  turns  out  along  the  way  and  the 
evcin  is  equal  in  g^aicty  to  an  old-fashioned  country-fair.  Litch- 
field usually  has  a  pretty  stiff  team,  for  there  arc  plenty  of  college 
men  spending  tlieir  vacations  in  tiie  vicinity  and  the  game  is  certain 
to  be  a  good  one.  Victory  varies  from  year  to  year  and  keeps  up 
a  keen  spirit  of  rivalry. 

After  the  return  to  Camp,  **  Rector's  "  becomes  the  place  of 
celebration,  where  there  is  an  elaborate  "  spread  *\  with  music  and 
speeches  by  everybody.  More  and  more  this  day  is  taking  on  the 
character  of  *'  Cimp  Alumni  Day  when  the  old  boys  leave  their 
offices  and  shops  for  a  day's  outing  in  the  bills  where  they  got  their 
training. 

At  several  of  the  Sunday  night  meetings  the  suhjcct  was  con- 
sidered of  how  engineering  students  conkl  learn  more  of  the 
"human  factor"  in  their  professional  work.  It  is  well-known 
that  an  engineer  has  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  laboring  men, 
he  being  often  responsible  for  a  whole  community.  This  situation 
offers  great  possibilities  for  men  of  ideals  to  do  many  things  of  a 
concrete*  practical  nature  for  the  good  of  dieir  fdlowmen,  and  Ihe 
confidence  and  attadiment  won  in  this  way  is  likewise  an  all  impor- 
tant factor  in  overcoming  the  evils  of  strikes  and  ill-feeling  gener- 
ally. An  "industrial  wdfare  committee"  was  organized  among 
tiie  students,  and  the  interest  has  continued  with  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  New  York.  The  movement  seems  likely  to  grow,  and 
represents  an  a<;pect  of  engineering  training  in  which  Camp  Colum- 
bia is  deeply  concerned. 

The  Summer  School  of  Surveying  has  thus  become  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Columbia  University.  Its  worth  is  abundantly  demon- 
strate<l  by  the  men  it  attracts  and  by  the  grade  of  work  it  prepares 
them  to  do.  But  the  profit  goes  beyond  even  that  of  technical 
training.  The  hardy  outdoor  life  builds  up  physical  health.  The 
dose  contact  with  the  instructors  in  the  field  often  gives  an  inspira- 
tion for  work  and  an  insight  as  to  method  which  could  never  be 
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gained  within  the  walls  of  the  dass-room.   Friendships  are  formed 

to  last  through  life,  though  your  "bunkie"  goes  to  South  Africa 
and  you  to  Alaska.    Many  are  the  touches  of  wit  and  fun  which 

enliven  work  and  daily  duty.  And  though  men  come  from  nil  parts 
of  the  land  and  even  of  the  j^lobe,  and  thouijh  not  infrequently  they 
are  graduates  of  other  colleges,  yet  there  springs  up  at  once  a  sense 
of  solidarity  and  an  attachment  to  Columbia  which  is  not  the  least 
of  the  benefits  from  the  days  in  camp. 

Raymond  C.  Knox 
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James  Barclay 

JAMES  BARCLAY  served  in  the  British  Army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  on  Staten  bland  in  1777  and  was  sent  to  PrincetoiL 
He  was  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Helena  Roosevdt  Barclay,  who 

were  married  in  New  York,  June  14,  1737.  His  sister  Sarah  mar- 
ried Anthony  Lispenard  of  the  class  of  1761.  He  had  five  sisters 
and  four  brothers,  none  of  whom  left  any  descendants.  James 
Barclay  married  "S^nry  Van  Beverhoiit  and  had  a  daughter,  Catha- 
rine Eliza,  who,  in  18x2,  married  James  Roosevelt. 

Gbrasd  Bebku an 

Gerard  Beekman's  grandfather  was  Lieutenant  Gerardus  Beck- 
man,  who  was  born  in  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1693,  and  married 
on  October  9,  171S,  Anna  Maria  Van  Home.  His  father  married 
Anna  Van  Home,  October  26,  1745,  and  thdr  ddest  diild  was 
our  alunmus  Gerard,  who  was  tiaptized  in  the  New  York  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  on  September  24,  1746.  He  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  and  Joanna 
Livingston. 

The  family  lived  just  north  of  Peekskill,  surrounded  by  Tories, 
and  onr  ahimniis  was  watched  by  the  enemy  and  once  summoned 
to  Tryon's  headquarters.  The  opportune  arrival  of  the  American 
troops  saved  him,  however.  He  was  first  lieutenant  in  the  First 
Battalion,  New  York  Independent  Militia,  of  the  company  called 
"Sportsmen."  -\iter  the  war  he  purchased  part  of  the  confiscated 
Philipse  Manor  near  Tarrytown.  From  that  time  on  he  lived  in 
the  old  manor  house  of  PhiUpseburgh.  His  monument  in  Van 
Cortlandt  Cemetery  reads:  Gerard  G.  Beekman,  bom  September 
19,  1746,  New  York  City;  died  June  22,  1822,  at  his  seat  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Pleasant;  aged  73  years,  9  months,  3  days. 
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RiCBABD  NXCHOXXS  COLDEK 

Richard  Nicholls  Colden  was  a  member  of  fhe  third  genera- 
tion of  the  Colden  family  in  America.  His  grandfather  was  Cad- 
wallader  Colden,  who  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York  from  March  20,  1761,  until  September  20,  1776. 
His  father  was  Alexander  Colden,  the  eldest  son  of  Cadwallader 
Colden.  Our  alumnus  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  Forty-second 
Royal  Highlanders  on  the  27th  of  August,  1766.  This  regiment 
was  stationed  in  Pennsylvania.  He  left  the  army  at  tlic  close  of 
1 771  or  earty  in  1772,  returned  to  New  Y<^k  with  his  family,  and 
was  appointed  surveyor  and  searcher  of  customs  there*  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  married  Henrietta  Maria 
Bethttne,  a  Scotch  lady  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  with  his  rq;inient 
in  that  place.  His  death  was  announced  by  Governor  Tryon  to 
Lord  Germain  on  the  24th  of  August,  1777,  and  probably  occurred 
a  day  or  two  before  that  date.  He  was  thirty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Two  sons  survived  him,  of  wliich  the 
eldest,  Alexander,  died  without  issue,  and  the  second,  Cadwallader 
R.,  was  editor  of  the  United  States  Sporting  Magazine^  published 
in  New  York,  from  1835  to  1836. 

RlCHAID  jyOLUBR 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  Richard  D'OUier  than  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Kings  College  in  1766. 

Edwakd  Nicoll 

Edward  Nicoll  was  a  son  of  Edward  Nicoll  and  Agnes  de 
Meyer  Nicoll.  He  was  bom  August  29,  1744.  His  father  was 
bom  February  20,  17 17,  and  died  in  1797,  and  otir  alumnus  was 
the  second  of  nine  children.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  militia  company  raised  in  the  North  Ward  of 
New  York  City. 

John  Ray 

There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Ray  in  Colonel  Mal- 
colm's regiment  of  Continentals  mustered  in  September,  1777, 
another  in  Van  Woert's  company  of  the  Thirteenth  Albany  R^- 
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mcnt  in  the  Saratoga  district,  another  in  Colonel  William  WtUiams' 
first  Cumberland  County  Ree^iment,  Guilford  Company,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  any  of  these  was  our  alumnus. 
Our  alumnus  was  born  on  August  9,  1731,  and  married  Helena 
Roosevelt  on  December  24,  1786;  she  was  the  daug^hter  of  Jacobus 
Roosevelt  and  Annaetje  Bogaert,  his  wife.  John  Ray  attended 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  where  one  of  his  name  was 
3  trustee  in  1759,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  first  New 
York  directory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  tiiere  was  any  issue  of  the 
marris^  One  of  the  daughters  of  Col  Marinus  Wiltett  married 
a  Ray,  who  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  same  family. 

Henry  Rutgers 

Our  alumnus,  Henry  Ruti^rs,  was  a  member  of  the  Ru^;ers 

family  which  came  to  Fort  Orange  in  the  year  1646.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Hendrick  Rutgers,  who  survived  him.  He  was  bom 
on  October  7,  1745,  and  entered  the  Continental  Army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  He  was  still  a  captain  of  a  company  of 
grenadiers  in  1776,  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  White  Plains. 
He  continued  actively  and  usefuUy  employed  as  an  officer  until 
tiie  close  of  the  war.  Meanwhile,  during  the  occupation  of  New 
Yoik  by  the  British  Army,  the  Rutgers  house  was  used  as  a 
lioq>ital.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Henry  had  become  the  owner 
of  the  homestead,  and  he  kept  bachelor's  hall  there  until  his  death 
nearly  fifty  years  later.  He  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  it 
seems  that  he  never  engaged  in  any  business,  but  found  his  time 
sufficiently  occupied  in  the  care  of  his  estate.  On  July  27,  1790, 
President  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton,  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  revicwcfl  a  lei^Hon  of  General  >^a!cnhn'«  brigade 
and  Colonel  Bauman's  regiment  of  artillery.  1  he  President  signi- 
fied his  full  approbation  of  their  soldierly  behavior  to  Colonel 
Rutgers,  who  commanded  them.  It  was  perhaps  in  honor  of  this 
occasion  that  the  Colonel  ordered  the  portrait  of  Washington  from 
Albert  Stuart,  which  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Rutgers  house  until 
1865.  Colonel  Ru^iers  took  a  leading  and  zealous  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1784. 
In  1800  he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Republicans.  This  cam- 
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paigti  was  especially  exciting,  as  the  lej^islature  was  to  choose 
presidential  electors  and  the  result  depended  on  the  vote  of  New 
York.  A  great  effort  was  made  in  the  city  to  defeat  the  Federalist 
Party,  as  the  vote  of  the  State  turned  as  usual  upon  the  contest 
In  the  mrtropdis.  Colonel  Rutgers  was  elected,  as  were  also 
Geox^  CUntoa  and  General  Horatio  Gates.  They  all  voted  for 
Republican  electors  and  the  result  was  the  election  of  Jeiferson  and 
Burr.  He  was  an  assemblyman  in  1801, 1802,  and  1807.  In  181 1 
he  assisted  in  raising  funds  for  building:  the  first  Tammany  Hall. 
On  Jtme  24,  he  presided  at  an  immense  mass  meeting  in 
the  park,  called  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  war  and  encour- 
aging the  construction  of  fortifications.  He  was  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  the  State  from  1802  to  1826,  and  in  1828  was  elected 
to  succeed  Clinton  as  president  of  the  Pubh'c  School  Society. 

Durin;^  all  these  years  his  property  had  been  incrcasinj^  in  vaiue. 
In  1793  he  gave  seven  lots  to  the  Dutch  Church,  but  the  gift  lapsed, 
as  the  church  was  not  completed  within  the  specified  time.  A 
present  of  four  lots  to  the  Scotch  Church  failed  for  the  same  reason. 
Some  years  later  he  gave  two  lots  to  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  In 
1797  he  made  a  gift  of  five  lots  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Monroe 
and  Rutgers  Streets  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  added 
two  lots  at  another  time.  He  contributed  a  large  amount  toward 
building  this  churdi  and  was  one  of  its  leaders.  The  new  diurdi 
edifice  was  erected  on  this  comer  forty  years  ago.  It  was  finally 
sold  and  became  St  Teresa's  Roman  Catholic  Qiurdu  The  old  coo^ 
grcgation  moved  tqrtown  and  is  now  known  as  tiie  Rutgers  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Madison  Avenue.  Colonel  Rutgers  also  gave  the 
ground  for  the  Market  Street  Dutdi  Church  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  Market  and  Henry  Streets.  He  made  a  large  subscripti(»i  to  the 
buildinq-  fund,  and  was  an  elder  of  this  church  from  its  organization 
to  his  death.  The  building  belongs  now  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Sea  and  Land.  In  1806  he  presented  a  lot  to  the  Free  School 
Fund  Society  for  a  scliool  house,  and  an  adjoining  lot  in  1808.  He 
was  always  much  interested  in  the  college  at  Xew  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  which  was  founded  in  1780  as  Queen's  College  by  tlie  Dutch 
Churdi.  After  the  Revolution  it  lay  dormant,  until  Colonel  Rut- 
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gers  aided  in  caUing  it  back  to  life.  It  received  the  name  of 
Rutgers  College  from  the  trustees  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for 

his  character  and  in  gratitude  for  his  numerous  services  rendered 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  In  1819  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  citizens  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  devising^  some  plan  for 
checking  the  spread  of  slavery.  There  is  scarcely  a  benevolent 
object  or  humane  institution  which  he  did  not  liberally  assist.  He 
relieved  the  poor  individually  and  supported  deservinj^  younef  men. 
In  person  he  was  a  tall,  plain-looking  man,  with  a  kindly  expression. 

Rutgers  died  in  1830,  in  the  house  in  whidi  he  had  lived 
nearly  eighty  years,  his  death  occurring  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  In  his  will  he  divided  his  "worldly  estate  with  which 
God  has  abundantly  pleased  me"  among  his  numerous  relatives, 
but  tile  largest  share,  including  lus  mansion-house  and  all  the  land 
attached  thereto,  he  g^ve  to  his  great  nephew,  William  B.  Crosby. 
Colonel  Rutgers  had  always  lived  simply  and  in  his  will  he  directs 
his  executors  to  avoid  all  ostentations  display  at  his  funeral.  The 
sum  thus  saved  he  leaves  to  an  mfant  school.  It  seems  strange  to 
read  in  a  will  made  in  New  York  in  1823  a  clause  which  directs 
that  "  the  negro  wench  slave  named  Hannah  being  superannuated 
be  supported  out  of  my  estate."  His  real  estate  at  his  death  con- 
sisted of  429  lots  and  was  appraised  at  $907,949.  After  Colonel 
Rutgers'  death,  Henry  Street  was  carried  through  the  two  blodcs 
surrounding  the  house  and  this  block  on  Henry  Street  was  called 
Rutgers  Place.  The  house  was  remodeled  and  its  north  side  made 
its  front.  It  stood  thus  with  a  block  of  ground  in  lawn  and  garden 
around  it  until  after  Mr.  Crosby's  death  in  1865.  A  picture  of 
the  Rutgers  mansion  is  given  in  "Valentine's  Manual"  for  1858, 
on  page  268.  It  was  then  sold  and  torn  down,  its  site  being  now 
occupied  by  tenement  houses.  Colonel  Rutgers  was  a  trustee  f 
Princeton  University  from  1804  to  1817  and  a  presidential  elector 
in  1808,  1816,  and  1820.  He  was  almost  the  last  direct  male 
representative  of  the  fauniy  in  Xew  York  City,  and  since  his  death 
the  name  has  entirely  disappeared  here  as  a  surname.  In  the  New 
York  directory  of  1883  it  occurs  only  in  the  Rutgers  Female  Col* 
lege  and  the  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  former  was 
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named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Rutgers  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Crosby, 
who  in  1838  gave  the  lots  on  Madison  Street  on  which  its  original 
building  stood.   The  insurance  company  was  organized  in  1853 

and  took  the  name  on  account  of  tlie  situation  of  its  principal 
oftice  in  Cliatham  Square,  near  the  old  Rutgers  farm.  Its  scrip 
and  certificates  of  stock  bear  the  Colonel  s  portrait.  But  while 
the  family  name  has  become  extinct  in  this  city,  the  descendants 
of  the  first  Harman  Rutgers  bearing  other  names  and  residing  here 
may  be  numbered  by  hundreds.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Henry  Rut- 
gers in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Bi(^:raphical  Record,  facing  page  82,  and  much  of  the  present 
sketch  has  been  taken  from  the  same  source. 

John  Troup 

John  Troup  died  in  1775.  No  biographical  details  are  at  hand. 

John  Troup,  Jk. 

John  Troup,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  1747  and  died  in  1817,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years. 

John  Vasdill 

John  Vardill  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1752,  being  the  son  of 

Captain  Thomas  Vardill,  a  native  of  Bermuda  and  at  <  t^c  time  Port 
Warden  at  New  York.  His  mother  was  Hannah  Tiebout  He 
was  an  instructor  at  Columbia  College  from  1773  until  he  retired 
in  1776.  His  title  was  that  of  Professor  of  Natural  I^w  from 
1/73  ^775f  when  it  was  chang^ed  to  that  of  Professor  of  Natural 
Law,  IHstor}'  and  Lanj^ia,q:es.  In  1774  he  embarked  for  England, 
l)eine^  a  loyalist.  He  was  ordained  at  Stirbeck,  Lincolnshire,  and 
became  the  rector  of  an  English  church.  He  was  elected  assistant 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  but  never  returned  to  Amer- 
ica. He  died  in  181 1  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  leaving  his  wife^ 
Ann,  and  one  daughter  surviving  him. 

John  Watts 

John  Watts  was  the  third  of  the  seven  children  of  the  Hon. 
John  Watts,  who  was  a  menober  of  Governor  Tryon's  coundL 
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Our  alumnus  married  his  cousin  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Peter  De 
Lancey  of  Westchester,  on  October  2,  1775;  she  was  also  a  grand- 
flaughter  of  Cadwallader  Golden.  He  delivered  the  Latin  saluta- 
tory at  his  graduation.  From  1774  until  the  war  he  was  recorder 
of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  1788 
to  1793,  being  speaker  from  1791  to  1793.  In  1792  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress.  He  was  commissioned  a 
Major  of  the  New  York  militia  by  the  British  on  October  23,  1776^ 
He  was  also  a  Judge  in  Westchester  Coun^.  Thomas  H.  Bar- 
clay of  the  class  of  1772,  Kings  College,  was  his  brother-in-law, 
having  married  his  wife's  sister  Susanna,  and  her  mother's  brother 
was  Richard  Nicholls  Coklen  of  the  class  of  1776.  Ilcr  sister, 
Margaret,  married  John,  tlie  son  of  Edward  Antill  of  the  class 
of  1762. 

.Among  the  children  of  our  alumnus  were  Georq'c,  I'ir'^t  Lieu- 
tenant I'nited  States  Army  Lij^ht  Dragoons,  aide  dc  aifnp  10  Gen- 
eral Scott;  Rol)crt,  Captain  Forty-first  United  States  infantry,  1813; 
John,  Jr..  who  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1804;  Susan, 
who  married  Thilip  Kearney;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  Laight 
of  the  class  of  1802  at  Columbia;  and  Mary,  who  married  Frederick 
De  Peyster.  His  daughter,  Susan,  was  the  mother  of  Major- 
General  Philip  Kearney  of  the  class  of  1S33  of  G)lumbia  College, 
who  was  killed  at  ChanttUy.  Our  alumnus  died  September  3, 1794, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  havings  been  bom  August  27,  1749. 


CLASS  OF  1767 

WiLLUU  Laxget 

William  Laight  was  bom  in  175 1.  He  sympathized  with  the 
mother  country  and  was  aj^nted  Assistant  Brigade  Major  of  the 
Militia  on  February  6,  1 780,  by  General  Pattison,  the  British  com- 
mander. He  died  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  He  had  a 
son,  Edward  W.  Laight,  who  was  bora  August  28,  1773,  and  who 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1793. 
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Peter  Vak  Schaacs 

Peter  Van  Schaadc  was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  March, 
1747.  In  1826  he  received  &e  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia 
College.  He  served  as  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  colonial  stat- 
utes of  New  York  in  1773,  hnving-  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1769.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  Congress,  and  left  the  coun- 
try in  1778.  Through  the  friendship  of  his  Whig  friends,  John 
Jay,  1764,  Egbert  Benson,  1765,  Richard  Harison,  1764,  and  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  1768,  all  of  whom  had  been  students  with  him  at 
Kings  College,  he  was  allowed  to  return  in  1785  and  practised  his 
profession  until  his  death,  whicfa  occurred  on  Sefrtember  17,  1832, 
at  tfie  1^  of  dghty<five. 

Ltonhasd  Feux  Fuu» 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
T^HE  tenth  annual  conference  o£  the  Association  of  American 


1  Universities  was  held  with  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  on 
January  7  and  8,  and  was  largely  attended.  Seventeen  of  the  eigh> 
teen  members  were  represented  t^  delegates,  Clark  University  alone 

having"  no  representation.  Among  the  delegates  were  the  presi- 
dents of  Chicago,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  The  conference  as  a  whole  was  as 
active  as  any  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  which  in  its  later 
development  has  wholly  disproved  the  prophecy  that  several  years 
ago  was  freely  made  of  it,  that  it  was  doomed  by  its  inertia  to 
speedy  dissofastion.  What  its  critics  did  not  see  was  that  it  was 
during  this  period  steadily  growing  in  coherence,  and  esprit  de 
corps.  There  could  be  no  question  at  the  present  time  of  disso* 
lutioo,  nor  will  it  again  arise,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
a  body  more  dosely  associated  by  recognized  bonds  of  common 
interest  and  more  conscious  of  a  definite  part  to  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  common  purpose  than  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities in  the  tenth  year  of  its  activit}'. 

The  four  sessions  of  the  conference  were  held  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  Law  Library  in  Boardman  Hall.  At  the  first  session, 
the  special  committee  on  aim  and  scope  of  the  Association,  con- 
tinued ixom  the  previous  conference  and  instructed  to  report  on 
the  standardization  of  the  college,  as  it  had  previously  reported  on 
the  standardization  of  the  tmiversity,  and  to  recommend  new  candi- 
dates for  membership  under  its  definition  of  eligibility,  reported 
progress  in  the  first  instance  and  recommended  for  admission  to 
membership  in  the  Association  the  Universities  of  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  which  were  subsequently  duly  elected.  At 
this  session,  the  special  committee  on  nomenclature  snhmittcd  a 
report,  which  was  adopted  in  part  in  its  recommendations  and  in 
part  re-referred  to  the  same  committee  for  further  consideration. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  that  were  adopted  were 
as  follows: 
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That  the  term  department  be  restricted  to  the  various  subject? 
tauc^ht  in  the  nrn^  cr  ity;  as,  for  instance,  the  dcpartmeut  of  Latin, 
department  of  maiiiematics,  department  of  physics. 

That  the  term  course  be  restricted  to  the  subdivisions  of  a  sub- 
ject; as,  for  instance,  course  i  in  English. 

Tliat  the  term  college  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  university, 
the  standard  of  admission  to  which  is  the  equivalent  of  that  re- 
quired by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, and  which  offers  instruction  leading  to  a  first  degree  in  Arts* 
Letters  or  Sciences. 

That  the  term  school  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  university, 
the  standard  of  admission  to  which  is  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  two  years*  work  in  the  college  and  which  offers  instruction  of 
not  less  than  two  years  in  duration  leading  to  a  technioU  or  pro- 
fessional degree. 

» 

"  Group,*'  "  curriculum,"  and  "  division  "  were  left  for  future 
definition. 

At  the  second  session,  an  important  paper  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  University  of  California  on  the  reorganization  of 
school  systems,  with  incidental  reference  to  preparation  for  the 
professional  schools.  The  paper  was  evoked  by  the  discussion  at 
the  preceding  conference  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Vaughan  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduate  coll^ 
in  preparation  for  professional  education.  It  was  stated  at  this 
time  by  the  delcg^ate  of  the  University  of  California  that  the 
State  of  CaHfornia  had  undertaken  in  a  specific  manner  a  solution 
of  this  problem  and  the  University  was  requested  to  present  the 
iiiautr  formally  at  the  present  conference.  The  main  points  of 
the  paper  are  as  follows : 

In  the  previous  discussion  it  was  clearly  brought  out  that  the 
time  element  c'MKtitutcs  the  principal  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
professional  schools  in  their  efforts  to  attain  an  adequate  standard 
of  admission.  None  of  the  speakers  thought  it  proper  to  insist  on 
a  program  of  combined  secondary,  academic  and  professional 
studies  which  should  require  a  student  apprenticeship  of  longer 
duration  than  ten  years:  four  years  of  secondary,  two  years  of 
strictly  academic,  and  four  years  of  combined  academic  and  pro- 
fessional study. 

The  California  movement  for  reorganized  programs  of  study  in 
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the  secondary  sdiool  began  at  Ihe  upper  end  of  die  scale,  in  tiie 
University,  and  has  pfogrressed  downwards  towards  the  granunar 

school;  for  whatever  happens  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
undergraduate  course  and  the  professional  school,  whatever  ^rticn- 
lative  devices  are  constructed  for  making  the  contact  at  this  upper 
level  more  intimate,  the  same  sort  of  problem  of  adjustment  and 
articulatioa  at  the  lower  levels  remains — at  tfie  transition  from 
high  adiool  to  college^  and  from  grammar  school  to  high  school. 

Some  years  ago  the  criticism  was  made  that  American  public 
schools  fall  short,  in  point  of  time,  by  about  two  years,  of  achieving 
results  that  are  both  desirable  and  possible  for  tliose  pupils  who  arc 
destined  for  careers  in  college  and  tiie  university — results  that  are 
actually  achieved  by  European  educational  systems — so  that  Ameri- 
can students  reach  the  point  of  bej^nnin^  their  studies  for  a  pro- 
fession some  two  years  later  than  their  European  competitors. 
In  response  to  sucii  criticism  it  was  inevitable  that  the  university 
should  try  to  insist  on  a  higher  standaid  of  preparatory  training  in 
the  secondary  school,  for  here  effective  means  to  the  desired  end 
could  be  applied ;  but  because  there  is  no  organic  connection  between 
the  grammar  and  the  high  schools,  it  was  also  inevitable  that  the 
pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  would  have  effect  only  at  its  point 
of  application.  And  so  it  happens  that,  in  these  last  years,  die 
hijrb  schools  have  been  in  a  continuous  state  of  self  concern,  while 
the  grammar  schools  have  remained  passive,  the  paradise  of  listless, 
or  indolent  pupils,  and  of  unambitious  teachers.  In  California  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  grammar  school  is  to  be  found  the  vulnerable  spot  to  which  a 
wdl  aimed  effort  for  the  prevention  of  v.  a«tcd  energy,  on  the  part 
of  prospective  college  students,  may  be  successtuliy  directed. 

A  reorganization  of  undergraduate  courses  in  the  University  of 
California  took  place  in  1892,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the 
following:  i.  The  rctcnru^n  of  the  traditional  framework  of  a 
four  year  course  leadmg  to  a  bachelor'';  degree.  2.  The  reco^i- 
tion  of  the  middle  of  the  course  as  a  suuable  point  for  turning  from 
chiefly  cultural  aims  to  progressively  professional  aims.  This 
oaeant  the  rejection  of  the  idea  that  university  work  should  be 
postponed  until  after  graduation,  and  that  hicrh  school  training  is 
educationally  sufficient  for  university  specialization.  ...  It  was 
recognized  that  the  work  of  tiie  first  two  years  would  come  to  be 
r^rded  as  the  continuation  and  partial  culmination  of  secondary 
education;  while  the  last  two  years,  witliout  ahandonin.e:  the  pur- 
pose of  general  culture,  would  lead  over  witiiout  a  break  into  the 
more  strictly  professional  work  following  the  bachelor's  degree. 
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On  this  foundation  tiie  University  has  since  built   One  of  the 

first  fniits  of  the  reorganization  was  to  encourage  the  ultimate 
establishment,  in  the  more  populous  centers  of  the  State,  of  six- 
year  high  schools,  which  should  prepare  their  gpraduates  for  the 
junior  year  of  the  University  and  otherwise  extend  educational 
advantages,  thereby  opening  the  way  for  the  University  to  concen> 
trate  on  junior,  senior  and  graduate  studies,  without,  however,  sur- 
rendering its  freshman  and  sophomore  classes.  With  this  in  the 
background  the  University  made  successive  agreements  with  the 
colleges  of  the  State  to  admit  to  junior  standing  studento  who 
should  come  from  these  institutions  with  two  years  of  college  woric, 
».  e.,  six  years  of  secondary  training,  to  their  credit.  It  naturally 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  University  when  the  last  legislature 
passed  the  so-called  Caminetti  bill  authorizing  the  addition  of  a 
top-story  of  two  years  to  the  present  four-year  high  school. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  come  to  seem  desiraUe  and  possible  to  develop 
fnr'lu  '-  tlip  plan  of  1892.  Accordingly,  a  second  revision  of  under- 
graduate courses  was  undertaken  and  made  cttective.  This  pro- 
vided :  ( I )  for  greater  freedom  in  dovetailing  the  upper  end  of  the 
four  year  course  and  the  lower  end  of  such  professional  courses 
as  those  of  law  and  medicine;  (2)  for  a  more  d^nit^  sharply 
marked  separation  of  tlie  last  two  years,  the  upper  division,  from 
the  first  two  years,  the  lower  division;  (3)  for  a  junior  certificate 
to  be  given  on  the  completion  of  six  years  of  combined  high  school 
and  college  work  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  serve  as  admission  card 
to  the  upper  division;  and  (4)  for  an  irreducible  minimum  of  four 
semesters  as  the  time  to  be  spent  in  the  upper  division  for  a  degree, 
thus  making  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  combined  secondary 
and  University  course  to  depend  on  the  time  required  by  the  indi- 
vidual student  for  the  junior  certificate.  Moreover,  while  the  com- 
mittee did  not  deal  with  admission  requirements,  the  ad  iii'^*ments  in 
the  prescribed  college  studies  of  the  first  two  years  were  made 
deliberately  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  unified  six-year  course,  to 
unstiflfening  the  barrier  between  the  twelftii  grade  and  the  thirteenth* 
grade,  and  to  facilitating  transfer  from  one  group  of  departments 
to  another  according  to  tlie  student's  possible  change  of  purpose. 

Thus  far  this  process  of  evolution  had  involved  the  so-called 
colleges  of  general  culture  only.  But  the  changes  made  seoned  so 
sound  theoretically  and  worked  so  well  that  in  1907  a  third  com- 
mittee was  appointed  charged  with  the  duty  of  prop(ising  plans 
whereby  the  principles  of  correlation,  unification  and  overlapping 
of  programs  could  be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  University. 
This  committee  soon  convinced  itself  that  the  high  school  aspect 
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of  the  problem  of  unification  could  not  be  solved  satisfactorily  so 
long  as  the  technical  colleges  with  their  necessarily  more  or  l^s 
rigH  sequences  of  study  were  based  directly  on  the  four  year  high 
sdiool.  This  conviction  led  to  the  working  out  of  the  junior  oer- 
tiiicate  idea  for  the  technical  rnlleg-cs  as  it  had  been  worked  out 
for  the  collejjes  of  general  culture.  In  doing  this  there  was  first 
determined  a  group  of  type  constants — English,  mathematics, 
foreign  language,  history  and  the  natural  sciences-^n  a  six  year 
tiasis,  with  such  dovetailing  of  the  upper  end  of  the  high  school 
and  the  lower  di\  i'^ion  of  the  University  as  to  leave  the  student  free 
to  complete  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  required  for  the  junior 
certificate  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  University,  and  to  set 
the  high  school  free  to  onphasize  any  of  these  subjects  or  types 
of  sul)jects  without  any  necessary  reference  whatever  to  the  pros- 
pective university  students  of  law,  or  metlicine,  or  commerce,  or 
agriculture,  or  engineering,  or  tlie  science  and  art  of  tcachmg,  01; 
of  the  purely  scholastic  branches.  The  committee  then  determined 
how  the  student  would  have  to  use  his  range  of  option  in  order  to 
prepare  himself,  according  to  his  preference  for  the  various  routes 
beyond  the  junior  certificate.  Special  re^rd  was  paid  to  so  co> 
otdimting  and  harmonizing  the  differentiated  tq^proadies  to  uni- 
versity specialization  that  the  student  might  continue  his  voyage  of 
self-discovery  as  longf  as  possible  without  payinj^  an  exorbitant  price 
in  time  and  youth  for  a  ciiantje  of  mind.  In  the  hope  that  students 
might  come  to  look  upon  the  junior  certificate  as  a  six-year  high 
school  diploma,  standing  for  a  completed  general  culture  course 
and  so  marking  a  good  Stopping  place,  it  was  further  provided  that 
students  not  able  or  willing  to  graduate  from  the  upper  division 
might  get  the  certificate  without  having  made  connection  by  way 
of  their  dectives  with  the  work  of  the  last  two  years.  This  pushing 
up  of  all  departments  to  the  junior  certificate  plane  prerapposed,  of 
corrse,  the  lengthening  of  some  of  the  technical  courses.  For  the 
ejicrineering  colleges,  for  example,  it  meant  that  three  years  would 
have  to  be  required  in  addition  to  the  two  years  of  the  lower  divi- 
sion. To  make  the  extra  year  com|mlsory  seemed  impracticable 
until  such  time  as  the  western  universities  generally  could  agree  to 
take  this  step.  The  best  the  committee  could  do  was  to  propose 
optional  five  year  courses  and  to  let  the  old  four  year  plan  con- 
tinue for  the  present  as  an  alternative.  It  would  then  rest  with  the 
high  schools  whether  they  would  shape  their  programs  with  refer> 
ence  to  one  or  the  other  alternative.  What  to  work  for,  however, 
came  to  stand  out  very  plainly.  It  was.  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
the  foundation  for  the  various  professions  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity an  integral  part  of  the  upper  division  programs,  with  the 
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proviso,  however,  that  each  student  shall  have  time  for  courr^es  of 
the  old  time  college  stamp  and  purpose.  It  was,  in  the  second  place, 
to  relegate  the  narrowly  professional  trainingf  in  special  processes 
and  technique  to  the  year  or  years  following  the  bachdor's  degree. 
It  was,  in  the  third  place,  to  devise  such  undergraduate  courses  pre- 
paratory to  a  profession  and  to  adopt  such  methods  of  teaching 
them  that  while  each  course  leads  over  directly  to  the  technical 
graduate  training,  it  remains  so  centered  in  aim  and  so  interpretive 
of  the  world's  work  that  the  student  who  does  not  look  forward  to 
the  corresponding^  specific  calling  will  find  the  course  illuminating 
and  truly  "  practical."  As  the  last  announcement  of  University 
courses  shows  tftere  is  now  a  unified  six>year  secondary  course 
which  is  linked  everywhere  to  the  university  work  of  the  upper 
division,  and  the  upper  division  has  been  unified  by  tcnrinc:  down  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  partitions  between  the  colleges  of  general 
culture  and  those  of  applied  sciences  and  commerce. 

At  the  third  session  a  paper  was  presented  on  behalf  of  Cornell 
Umversity  by  Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox,  on  the  coll^  in  the 
university,  in  which,  particularly,  as  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
matter,  tiie  combined  course  and  the  elective  system  in  the  college 
were  considered  in  their  bearings  upon  university  conditions.  The 
discussion  evoked  by  this  paper,  which  was  one  of  the  liveliest  in 
which  the  Association  has  ever  indulg^ed,  showed  the  overwhelming 
belief  of  the  members  of  the  Association  both  in  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  the  combined  course  and  their  disbelief  in  the  free 
elective  system  in  the  collet:^e. 

The  paper  of  the  fourth  session,  presenied  on  behalf  of  tlie 
University  of  Illinois  by  Professor  David  Kinlcy,  was  on  tlic  ques- 
tion, Should  the  institutions  doing  graduate  work  standardize  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  upon  such  work  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  study? 

The  main  question  raised  by  the  paper  was  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  the  institutions  whidi  comprise  the  Association  to  come  to  some 

common  understanding  as  to  the  amount  of  preliminary  study  in 
the  principal,  or  major,  subject,  required  for  entrance  upon  true 
graduate  courses.  Most  institutions  set  one  year  as  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  capable  student,  with  proper  preparation,  to  attain  tiie 
master's  d^^;  and  three  years  as  the  period  for  the  doctor's 
dejifree.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  constitutes  proper  prepara- 
tion lor  entering  upon  this  work?  Is  there,  as  a  matter  of  practice 
or  theory,  a  common,  or  equivalent,  requirement  for  admission  to 
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graduate  work  in  the  same  departments  of  study,  and  is  it  desirable 
Uiat  iliere  diould  be  such  a  requirement?  The  inquiry  was  made 
because  of  certain  differences  observed  in  the  requirements  for  nd- 
mission  to  ijjaduate  study  made  by  different  departments  01  the 
same  institution  and  by  the  same  departments  of  instruction  in  dif- 
ferent instituticms.  The  better  coll^ies  and  universities  of  die 
countiy  have  succeeded,  after  some  effort,  in  making  requirements 
for  entrance  to  nnderj]fra(kiate  work  approximately  uniform  in 
amount  and  educational  value.  The  question  is,  therefore,  whether 
diere  would  nsA  be  some  advantage  if  a  similar  result  could  be 
brouf^ht  about  for  entrance  upon  graduate  work. 

The  proper  preparation  of  a  graduate  student  inchidcs :  ( i ) 
trainin;^  of  his  logical  faculty — what  may  be  called  scholarly  judg- 
ment or  abihty  to  weigh  critical  evidence  in  his  chosen  field;  (2) 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  chosen  subject;  and  (3)  some 
knowledge  of  collateral,  or  allied,  subjects,  necessary  as  tools,  or 
incidental  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  principal  field.  The 
third  factor  is  very  variable  and  may  conceivably  vanish,  especially 
in  a  course  which  aims  simply  at  the  master's  degree.  For  the 
work  of  the  doctor's  d^ree  it  can  never  vanish,  since  a  knowledge 
of  two  or  three  languages  is  always  required  as  a  tool  in  masterii^ 
the  principal  subject. 

Concerning  the  first  requisite,  there  will  probably  be  no  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  what  has  been  called  scholar^ 
judgment,  or  power  to  weigh  critical  evidence.  This  is  theoret- 
ically supposed  to  be  the  result  of  tlie  undergraduate  course.  It  ii 
commonly  described  as  training,  or  trained  ability.  How  much 
training  is  required  still  remains  an  open  question.  Nevertheless, 
if  this  characteristic  is  lacking,  the  individual  cannot  be  a  g^du- 
ate  student.  Tliis  ability  is,  or  should  he,  the  product  of  any  good 
f  iir  Years'  college  course.  The  remaining  factor  is  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  in  the  principal,  or  major,  study.  How  much 
must  a  student  know  in  order  to  apply  his  critical  power,  or  scholarlj 
judgment,  in  the  domain  of  his  principal  subject?  Obviously,  some 
knowledge  will,  as  a  rule,  be  necessary:  although  in  some  depart- 
ments knowledge  of  allied  subjects  is  a  better  preparation  than  that 
of  the  department  itself.  In  some  subjects,  like  chemistry,  it  will 
be  impc^sible  for  a  student  to  apply  his  training  without  a  con- 
sideral)le  knowledge  of  what  are  called  tlie  elementary  facts  of 
chemical  science.  Obviously,  again,  the  amount  of  information  will 
be  very  different  in  different  fields.  The  problem  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  thb  information  that  should  be  required  in  different 
lines  of  study. 

The  infonnation  contained  in  the  paper  is  based  upon  sixty 
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or  seventy  letters  received  from  members  of  the  faculties  of  ten 
institutions,  representing  some  fifteen  departments  of  instruction. 

Summarizing  the  requirements  as  stated  it  is  found  that  they  vary 
as  follows!  In  German  from  14  to  47  semester  hours;  in  geology, 
from  io  to  20  hours;  in  history,  from  10  to  30;  in  botany  from 
10  to  24;  in  diemistry,  from  10  to  25  or  30;  in  economics,  from  o 
to  8;  in  English,  from  o  to  27;  in  mathematics,  from  2  to  3  years, 
or  20  to  30  hours ;  in  physics  from  10  to  24  or  30  hours ;  in  zoology, 
from  10  to  20  hours;  in  Romance  languages,  three  to  four  years, 
or  probably  20  to  26  hours.  In  sudi  subjects  as  sociology,  philos- 
ophy and  psychology,  the  preliminary  study  recjuired  is  usually  in 
allied  fields.  The  principal  cause  of  these  differences  is  probably 
the  different  ideals  of  departments  in  different  institutions.  There 
has  been  some  imitation,  no  cooperation,  and  no  conscious  planning 
on  the  basis  of  a  definite  line  of  cleavage  between  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses.  Few  of  us  have  framed  any  principles  of  dassi" 
fication  of  our  courses  into  the  two  groups.  Another  cause  of  the 
difference  in  requirements  is  the  difference  in  the  views  held  as  to 
die  character  of  the  master's  degree.  Some  institutions  r^rd  the 
master's  degree  as  a  specialist  degree,  sunilar  in  character  to, 
though  involving  fewer  requirements  than,  the  doctor'^  ftt-rre. 
The  degree  is  in  mathematics,  in  English,  in  chemistry,  in  history, 
and  so  on ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  given  for  a  year  of  study  of  a 
general  character  beyond  tiie  badielor's  degree;  in  some  institutions, 
however,  while  the  master's  d^free  may  be  taken  as  a  specialized 
degree,  it  may  also  be  obtained  for  general  study,  on  the  basis  of 
one  year's  advanced  general  work.  In  the  latter  case  no  specific  re- 
quirement of  preliminary  study  in  the  principal  subject  is  necessary. 
The  preliminary  requirement  is  of  importance  when  the  student  is  a 
candidate  for  the  specialized  master's  degree,  or  for  the  doctor's 
degree.  If  the  former  degree  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  single  year's 
work,  tlie  applicant  must  have  considerable  preliminary  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  d^jee,  the  minimum  three  year  period  is  not  enough  in 
many  dqiartments  for  a  student  with  no  specific  preliminnrv  -^tindy 
of  the  subject  in  which  he  is  working.  In  either  case,  diiierences 
in  the  preliminary  requirements  in  different  institutions  become  a 
matter  of  some  concern  to  prospective  students,  and  have  some 
bearing  on  die  standing  of  the  institutions.  If  all  institutions  whidi 
conferred  the  master's  degree  would  give  the  degree  both  as  a  spe- 
cialized and  a  general  degree,  indicating  in  the  diploma  which  is  con- 
ferred, and  appl)  ing  preliminary  requirements  in  the  former  case 
only,  some  of  the  diHiculty  would  disappear. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  of  the  correspondents  that,  while  it  may 
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be  desirable  to  standardize  the  requirements  for  admission  to  work 
for  the  master's  degree,  given  for  one  year  of  study,  such  a  course 
is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  the  doctor^s  degree. 
In  rtfSj  it  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  in  most  institutions  a 
yrnr  of  Study  for  tlie  master's  degree  is  accepted  as  the  first  year 
of  the  three  or  four  required  for  the  doctorate.  Hence  those  who 
enter  for  a  specialized  master's  degree  must  necessarily  be  as  prop- 
erly graduate  students  as  those  who  enter  for  the  doctor's  d^ree 
by  itodf.  Whatever  may  he  said  of  the  difficulties  due  to  differ- 
ences of  requirements  in  the  former  case  will  apply  therefore  to  the 
latter  also.  It  may  be  urged  that  unifomiity  of  requirement  for 
admission  to  graduate  courses  is  of  little  importance,  since  a  higher 
d^ee  is  not  conferred  until  the  candidate  has  reached  a  certain 
attainment  of  knowledge  and  training-.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  "  certain  attainment  "  is  very  definite.  One  may  sus- 
pect that  if  the  standards  of  admission  to  graduate  courses  differ 
a>nsiderably  in  different  institutions,  the  standards  of  attainment 
necessary  for  the  degree  are  likely  to  differ  also ;  and  that  they  do 
differ,  many  people  believe.  Moreover,  tiie  matter  is  of  some  im- 
portance from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  which  give  the  higher  degrees. 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  ascertain  what  prin- 
ciples, if  any,  g^ide  the  departments  of  instruction  in  their  classi- 
fication of  courses  as  imdergraduate  and  graduate.  In  other  words, 
what  dbtinguishes  a  graduate  course  from  an  imdergraduate  ?  The 
answers  to  the  request  for  a  statement  tfie  princi[)les  of  classi- 
fication of  graduate,  as  distinguished  from  undergraduate  courses 
are,  unfortunately,  not  clear  and  give  but  little  information.  They 
show  that  the  writers  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  undergraduate 
from  graduate  courses,  so  far  as  the  character  of  these  courses  is 
concerned.  The  question  was  answered  from  several  different 
points  of  view,  showing,  as  might  liave  been  anticipated,  that  a 
correct  answer  involves  a  determination  of  two  other  questions : — 
what  is  a  graduate  course,  and  what  is  a  graduate  student  ?  Obvi- 
ously, if  a  "graduate  course"  can  be  defined,  a  graduate  student  is 
a  student  who  is  ready  to  take  up  such  a  course;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  "  graduate  student "  can  be  defined,  a  graduate  course  is  one 
suitable  for  such  student  to  take  up.  As  appears  from  the  answers 
received,  few  of  us  have  consciously  classified  our  courses  as  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate,  or  determined  the  point  in  the  progress  of 
our  subjects  at  which  the  graduate  student  may  properly  begin,  on 
the  basis  of  any  principle  of  selection.  Where  sudi  a  prindple  of 
sdection  shows  itself,  it  does  so  rather  as  a  result  of  the  policy 
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adopted  by  custom,  practice  elsewhere,  or  what  may  be  called  an 
unconscious,  instinctive,  feeling  about  tlie  character  of  the  work. 

The  best  answer  that  was  given  to  the  question  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  graduate  course  is  as  follows :  "  As  soon  as  a  student 
has  the  tools  for  doing  independent  work  in  any  subject,  tlie  course 
in  that  subject  can  be  of  a  graduate  character.  Graduate  students 
are  sdbstdndtge  Arbeiter."  Some  of  the  o>rrespondents  are  in- 
clined to  confine  the  term  graduate  work  to  research  alone:  la 
this  the  proper  view?  If  it  is,  then  doubtlc^"?  many  course;  nnw 
called  j^raduate  and  Dtiered  to  candidates  for  liie  master's  degree, 
and  many  courses  taken  by  applicants  for  the  doctorate  in  tiieir 
second  year,  dionid  be  eUminated  from  the  list  of  graduate  courses. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  us  is  ready  to  agree  to  this,  for 
graduate  courses  may  include  both  training-  and  information 
courses.  The  graduate  information  courses,  however,  differ  from 
the  undergraduate  courses  of  a  similar  character  in  the  point  that 
the  proper  acquirement  and  classification  of  tiie  information  con- 
cerned requires  the  critical  judgment  that  characterizes  the  graduate 
student.  We  certainly  cannot  lay  down  any  but  the  most  general 
rule  of  classification  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  to 
apply  to  the  several  departments,  but  a  real  service  would  be  done 
if  representatives  of  the  same  departments  in  different  institutions 
would  agree  on  some  classification. 

A  pleasant  event  of  the  conference  was  the  performance  in 
Sage  Chapel  by  the  chapel  chorus  of  Stainer's  Cantata,  "The 
daughter  of  Jairus/'  following  which,  and  not  on  the  printed  pro- 
gram, was  the  presentation  to  President  Angell  of  Michigan  who 
presided  at  the  various  sessions  throughout  the  conference,  of  a 
congratulatory  address  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday, 
read  by  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White  and  signed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  universities  represented  in  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  Princeton  University,  presidentp  and  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, vice-president;  Harvard,  elected  at  the  preceding  confer- 
ence for  a  term  of  five  years,  was  continued  as  secretary;  Columbia 
and  Cornell  were  reelected  as  additional  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  conference  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  at  a  date  to  be  subsequently  determined. 

WiixiAu  H.  Carpenter 
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ANDREW  JAMES  M'COSH,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  and  the  medical  profession  of 
this  countfy  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
McCosh»  for  there  was  no  one  among  the  surgeons  in  New  York 

who  occupied,  deservedly,  a  higher  position. 

The  grandson  of  Dr.  Alexander  Guthrie,  for  years  the  foremost 
surgeon  o£  Edinburgh;  and  the  son  of  President  James  McCosh,  of 
Princeton,  and  of  his  wife,  Isabella  Guthrie,  Dr.  McCosh  inherited 
many  of  those  sterHng-  qualities  of  Scotch  perseverance,  stem  in- 
t<^rity  and  noble  ideals  characteristic  of  his  family.  He  was  bom 
in  Belfast,  in  1858,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1868,  when 
President  McCosh  tocdc  over  the  direction  of  Princetcm  CollQpe, 
In  Princeton  he  grew  up  and  tfiere  he  was  prepared  for  colliege, 
fiom  which  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1877.  One  of  a  class, 
long  since  distinguished  for  its  success,  a  dass  which  has  shown  an 
unusual  class  loyalty  and  a  remarkaUe  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Princeton,  a  class  which  numbers  many  eminent  men,  including 
Professor  H.  F.  OsSorn,  Profes<5or  Frank  Hartley,  and  Professor 
W.  K.  Sini|>son  of  Columbia,  and  Professor  W.  F.  Scott,  Professor 
VVilhani  Libbey,  and  Professor  (^rinond  of  I'rinceton,  Dr.  McCosh 
was  always  a  leader.  As  time  went  on  and  as  his  classmates  at- 
tained their  acknowledged  positions  in  the  community,  the  fame  of 
Dr.  McCosh  as  a  surgeon  steadily  grew,  until  it  may  be  said  that 
he  had  become  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  of  the  United  States, 
and  respected  and  honored  throughout  the  world.  This  distinction 
was  won  by  steady,  persistent,  untiring  work  in  his  profession. 

He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University,  in  t  880,  being  one  of  the  ten  honor  men  of 
his  class  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  members ;  and  he  completed  his 
preparation  for  bic  wr)rk  by  serving  a  year  and  a  half  as  interne  in 
the  Qianibers  Street  Hospital  in  New  York,  and  by  a  year  of  post- 
graduate study  in  Vienna.  On  his  return,  in  1882,  he  was  taken 
into  partnership  by  Professor  T.  GaiUard  Thomas,  then  the  leading 
gynecological  surgeon  of  New  York,  and  he  worked  with  him  for 
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eleven  years,  until  Dr.  Thomas's  death.  He  soon  became  recog- 
nised as  a  dever  young  surgeon.  He  had  acquired  the  loKiwledge 
which  leads  to  accurate  diagnosis ;  he  had  the  skill  which  was  neces- 
sary for  successful  operations;  and  he  also  had  those  personal  quali- 
ties which  made  his  judgment  seem  reasonable  to  patients,  and 
which  commanded  their  confidence,  their  personal  regard,  and  dieir 
implicit  faith  in  his  honesty  and  integrity. 

In  1888,  he  was  appointed  an  attending  physician  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  and  this  position  he  retained  up  to  the  (hy  of  his 
death.  The  position  carried  much  responsibility,  and  gave  him 
great  opportunities  for  constant  important  work.  Three  days  in 
the  week,  from  two  to  six  o'clock,  he  was  operating  continuously, 
on  every  sort  of  surgical  disease — meeting  serious  emergencies  as 
they  arose,  facing  grave  responsibiOties  as  they  were  presented, 
undertaking  new  and  original  procedures  with  courage  and  skill, 
and  accomplishing  results  of  great  importance^  and  so  recognised 
by  the  surgical  profession  the  world  over. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  he  held  his  clinics — public  opera- 
tions with  lectures  and  running  comments  upon  the  case  before  him 
— as  professor  of  clinical  surgery  for  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  a 
post-graduate  school  of  medicine,  until  1895,  and  from  1895  to  the 
time  of  his  death  as  clinical  professor  of  the  College  of  Phvsicians 
and  Surgeons.  These  clinics  were  attended  by  students  of  Colum- 
bia, and  also  by  surgeons  visiting  New  York  from  all  over  tlic 
world,  who  came  to  observe  his  methods,  and  to  profit  by  his 
experience. 

As  that  experience  grew,  he  began  to  contribute  to  medical  and 
surgical  literature,  to  publish  the  reports  of  rare  and  unusual  cases, 
to  give  the  results  of  his  operations  to  his  surgical  confreres,  and 
to  discuss  in  an  exhaustive  manner  subjects  in  which  his  conclu- 
sions were  of  value.  From  1889  to  1908,  no  year  passed  in  which 
he  did  not  publish  an  important  article  in  the  surgical  journals. 
Some  of  these  articles,  like  those  upon  "  Tlie  surgical  treatment  of 
brain  tumors  and  of  epilepsy."  upon  "Acute  peritonitis,"  upon 
"Appendicitis,"  upr)n  "Gall  stones,"  upon  "Spinal  surgery,"  and 
upon  the  "  Surgical  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goiter,"  attracted 
wide  attention  and  were  translated  abroad  into  several  languages. 
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His  address  before  the  Congress  of  American  Pliysiciaiis  and  Sur- 
geons, in  Washington,  in  1897,  and  his  address  before  the  Inter- 
natiooal  Congress  of  Surgery  in  Brussels,  in  1905,  both  on  the 
subject  of  peritonitis,  won  for  hisi  world-wide  fame.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  just  completed  an  encydopeedic  article  on  this 
subject  for  Keen's  "  System  of  surgery."  Thus  he  made  his  own 
knowledge  available  to  others,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  contribu- 
tion to  surgical  literature  of  no  mean  value,  as  nearly  forty  impor- 
tant article^  on  surgical  subjects  were  published  by  him  durinpf  the 
past  t  A  cnty  years.  In  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
in  the  CUnical  and  Practitioners  Societies,  of  all  of  which  he  was 
an  active  member,  his  papers  and  discussions  were  hstened  to  with 
interest  and  respect.  On  the  subjects  of  abdominal  surgery  and  of 
brain  surgery,  he  was  an  authority,  and  in  the  latter  field  he  was 
known  as  an  original  inventive  operator,  skillful  and  successful,  in 
a  most  difficult  special  line  of  work. 

That  his  position  as  a  leader  was  accepted  by  the  members  of 
the  profession,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  for  two  years  he  held  the 
position  of  president  of  the  New  York  Surgical  Society.  In  1904, 
in  recognition  of  his  work,  Columbia  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1906  Princeton 
University  awarded  him  the  same  degree. 

But  aside  from  his  professional  reputation.  Dr.  McCosh  had 
attained  a  recognized  position  in  New  York  City  as  a  man  of  high 
character,  of  wide  sympathy,  and  of  many  social  and  phiianihropic 
interests.  His  charity  was  shown  in  his  constant  willingness  to 
give  his  services  freely  without  any  regard  for  the  pecuniary  re- 
turns, and  the  large  majority  of  his  operations  were  done  for  the 
poor  without  pay.  The  reccnds  of  the  hospitals  show  one  thousand 
six  hundred  such  operations  for  appendicitis  alone.  In  a  city  where 
financial  success  is  regarded  too  highly,  he  was  known  to  be  a  man 
of  moderate  fees,  and  one  whose  first  thought  was  the  good  of  the 
sufTerer,  and  not  liis  own  profits.  Tn  mnny  cn<;e?,  known  to  the 
WTitcr,  he  has  never  asked  for  any  payment  alter  successful  opera- 
tions because  on  learning  more  about  his  patient  he  fotmd  that  the 
fee  might  embarrass  him.  It  is  possible  that  this  hberahty  was  at 
times  abused,  but  he  never  grudged  it,  as  he  found  his  greatest 
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satisfaction  in  the  good  done.  And  withal,  his  extreme  modesty, 
his  unwillingness  to  put  himself  forward  and  bis  cordial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  and  merits  of  others,  even  of  the  young  members 

of  his  house  staff,  at  the  hospital,  added  to  the  devotion  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  friends.  Diirinp:  the  pa^^t  year  he  made  it  a  point  to 
gather  at  his  office,  on  one  evening  ni  c\  cry  month,  the  younger  men 
connected  with  the  hospital,  in  order  to  liave  an  informal  talk  and 
discussion  of  the  most  recent  rliscovcries  in  surgery,  thus  coming 
into  closer  contact  with  the  stall  and  with  tiie  men  who  had  recently 
left  the  hospital  service  and  were  starting  out  in  practice.  Thus  be 
kept  in  touch  with  the  young  surgeons,  many  of  whom  had  been  his 
students,  or  had  been  studying  abroad  under  hb  direction.  For 
by  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  foremost  surgeons  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent,  kept  up  by  his  yearly  summer  trip  abroad, 
he  was  able  to  send  these  young  men  to  the  dinics  of  Europe  and 
secure  their  admission  to  many  privilq^  not  open  to  the  crowd. 
The  devotion  of  these  men  was  shown  during  liis  illness,  when  the 
hospital  was  crowded  by  anxious  inquirers,  all  eager  to  offer  their 
services,  to  watch  nighl  and  day  by  his  bedside,  and  at  his  funeral, 
when  there  assembled  in  the  church  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
medical  men  ever  brought  together  in  the  city.  I  f  it  is  the  greatest 
reward  of  a  sui^eon  to  advance  his  science,  to  secure  the  admira- 
tion, respect  and  love  of  his  associates,  to  win  the  devotion  of  his 
grateful  patients,  poor  and  ridi,  and  to  be  cl^rished  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  htm,  Dr.  McCosh  certainly  received  his  reward. 

A  list  of  his  most  inqiortant  publications  will  be  found  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Annual  Bibliography  in  this  issue. 

M.  Allen  Starr 
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[Note. — The  centenary  of  Edgar  Allan  Poc  is  so  recent  as  to 

8've  especial  interest  to  a  paper  which  he  wrote  on  Professor 
larles  Anthon  of  G>lu]nbia,  after  whom  the  Andion  professorship 

of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  is  named.  The  paper  is  a 
brief  one  and  a  few  paragraphs  from  it  which  are  here  reprinted 
contain  all  that  has  any  periTianent  value  to  a  collector  of  Colum- 
biana. The  paper  was  contributed  lo  Godcy  's  Magazine,  with  which, 
for  a  time,  Poe  was  comiected. — ^H.  T.  P.] 

DR.  CHARLES  ANTHON  is  the  well  known  Jay  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Laim  languages  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  If  not  absolutely  the 
best,  he  is  at  least  generally  considered  tlie  best,  classicist  in  America. 
In  England,  and  in  Europe  at  large,  his  scholastic  acqoirements  are 
more  sincerely  respected  than  those  of  any  of  our  countrymen. 
His  additions  to  Lempriire  are  there  justly  regarded  as  evincing  a 
nice  perception  of  method,  and  accurate  as  well  as  extensive  erudi- 
tion; but  his  own  Classical  Dictionary  has  superseded  the  work  of 
the  Frenchman  altogether.  Most  of  Professor  Anthon's  publica- 
tions have  been  adopted  as  text-books  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — 
an  honor  to  be  properly  understood  only  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  many  high  requisites  for  attaining  it.  As  a  commentator  (if 
not  exactly  as  a  critic)  he  may  rank  with  any  of  his  day,  and  has 
evinced  powers  very  unusual  in  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  classi- 
cal lore.  His  accuracy  is  very  remarkable;  in  this  particular  he  is 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  The  trait  manifests  itself  even  in  his 
manuscript,  which  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  symmetry,  exceeding 
in  these  rejects  anything  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
It  is  somewhat  too  neat,  perhaps,  and  too  regular,  as  well  as  dimin- 
utive, to  be  called  beautiful;  it  mig^t  be  mistaken  at  any  time,  how- 
ever, for  very  elaborate  copperplate  engraving. 

But  his  chirography,  although  fully  in  keeping,  so  far  as  pre- 
cision is  concerned,  with  his  mental  character,  is,  in  its  entire  free- 
dom from  flourish  or  superfluity,  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  his 
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verbal  style.  In  his  notes  to  the  clas  .cs  lie  is  siiig^ularly  Cicero- 
nian— if,  indeed,  not  positively  JofuiNOuese. 

Dr.  Anthon  is,  perhaps,  forty-eight  years  of  age;  about  five 
feet  eight  indies  in  height;  rather  stout;  fair  complexion;  hsur 
light  and  inclined  to  curl;  forehead  remarkably  broad  and  hi^^; 
eye  grey,  dear,  and  penetrating;  mouth  well^formed,  witfi  excdlent 
teetfi — ^the  lips  having  great  flexibility,  and  consequent  power  of 
expression ;  the  smile  particularly  pleasing.  His  address  in  general 
is  bold,  frank,  cordial,  full  of  bonhomie.  His  whole  air  is  distingui 
in  the  best  understanding  of  the  term — that  is  to  say,  he  would  im- 
press anv  one  at  first  sig-ht  with  the  idea  of  his  being  no  ordinary 
man.  He  has  qualities,  indeed,  which  would  have  insured  him 
eminent  success  in  almost  any  pursuit;  and  there  are  times  in  which 
his  friends  are  half  disposed  to  regret  his  exclusive  devotion  to 
dassical  liierature.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  laie 
New  York  Review,  his  assodates  in  the  conduct  and  proprietorship 
bdng  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks  and  Professor  R.  C  Henry.  By  far  the 
most  valuable  papers,  however,  were  those  of  Dr.  Anthon. 
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Tlie  acdon  taken  by  tiie  Trastees  at  their  December  meeting  in 

establiflbinj^  direct  and  responsible  repreaentatioit  of  the  alumni  m  the 

governing  body  of  the  University,  through  the  nomination  by  the 

.  _  ahimni  of  six  members  of  the  B^ard  of  Trustees, 

AhUBm  TfVttMi 

is  an  event  of  great  and  far-reaching  importance 
in  the  hfe  of  Columbia.  It  marks  Uie  recognition  of  a  principle  as 
old  as  the  oldest  universities— the  principte  that  the  alumni  are  mem- 
bers of  the  body  corporate;  an  essential  element  of  the  composite 
otganization,  embracing  the  trustees,  the  faculties  and  tiie  students, 
which  constitutes  tiie  university.  That  Columbia  has  been  slower 
than  others  to  recognize  this  principle  is  attrihutahle  largely  to  peculiar 
conditions.  Kings  College,  like  other  early  American  colleges,  was 
necessarily  organized  as  a  close  corporation,  with  a  governing  board 
of  self-perpetuating  trustees,  there  being  no  alumni  from  whom  such 
trustees  could  be  chosen.  As  tiie  alunmi  grew  in  number  dietr  interest 
in  the  College  and  their  fitness  to  manage  its  affairs  was  recogidzed 
by  the  election  of  graduates  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  during  the 
first  century  of  the  College  the  recognition  SO  afforded  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  opinion.  But,  in  1858,  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  management  of  the  College  did  not  satisfy  the 
just  expectations  either  of  the  public  or  of  the  alumni,  and  die  latter 
presented  a  strenuous  plea  for  direct  representation  in  such  manage- 
ment. It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  men  of  that  time  that  they  were  the 
first  alumni  of  any  college  to  avow  responsibility  to  their  alma  mater 
as  her  s-<:>n<.  upon  whom  rested  the  duty  of  her  maintenance  and  ad- 
vancemtiu  :  and  no  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  Cn!!rc;c  during  the 
years  succeedmg,  without  realizing  that  it  suffered  greatly  in  prestige 
and  influence,  as  well  as  in  numbers  and  financial  support,  through  the 
failure  of  tiie  Trustees  to  recognize  and  avail  tiiemselves  of  die 
generous  spirit  which  prompted  the  alumni  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  College  at  a  time  when  it  sorely  needed  help.  Though  discouraged 
for  the  moment  by  the  rejection  of  their  proffered  aid,  the  alumni 
renewed  their  efforts  to  secure  alumni  representation  in  1870,  and 
subsequently,  and  several  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Trustees, 
hut  witfiout  effect.    Upon  tiie  reorganisation  of  tiie  Cbll^  as  ft 
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University,  new  and  difficult  questions  were  presented  tfy  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  alumni  and  in  tiidr  wide  distrilmtton» 
and  by  tiie  lack  of  cohesion  between  the  alumni  of  different  schools. 
No  one  association  represented  all  the  schools,  or  even  all  t!ie  gradu- 
ates of  any  one  school,  so  that  there  was  no  organized  constituency 
which  could  act  for  the  alumni  as  a  whole.  The  first  stey>  towards 
effecting  tlie  necessary  organization  and  unification  was  taiccn  in  1895, 
when  the  Alunuii  Council  was  established,  oonsisting  of  representatives 
of  die  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  and  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Medicine  and  Science,  to  act  for  the  alumni  in  matters  affecting  tiie 
whole  University,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  associations  among 
non-resident  alumni.  As  a  result  there  are  now  some  forty  associa- 
tions composed  of  alumni  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  having 
an  aggregate  membership  of  between  three  and  four  thousand.  This 
pomt  having  been  reached,  alumni  representation  became  a  practical 
possibility,  and  a  proposition  tiiat  the  alumni  should  participate  in 
the  government  of  the  University  was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr, 
Davies,  '66,  as  president  of  the  College  Alumni  Association,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Hamilton  Hall.  This  suggestion  was 
almost  immediately  taken  up  by  the  Trustees,  who,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Carpentier,  '48,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  Uie  subject, 
and  after  conferences  between  the  committee  and  r^resentatives  of 
tiie  alumni,  the  plan  for  alumni  nominations  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  December  7,  was  formulated,  laid  before  the  Trustees  and 
adopted,  marking  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  almost  continuous 
effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  alumni,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
wliich  more  tlian  any  other  they  have  <iesired  and  sought.  It  may 
now  be  truthfully  said,  in  tlie  language  of  President  Butler  in  his 
letter  to  the  alumni,  that  "  The  Trustees  have  done  all  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  do  to  bring  the  University  and  the  alumni  into  closer 
and  more  intimate  relationship.  The  alumni  themselves  must  do  tiie 
rest" 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  choosing  alumni  trustees 
differs  essentially  from  any  in  use  dsewhere,  and  is  framed  to  meet 
the  conditions  whidi  exist  at  Columbia  and  to  insure  care  and  delibera- 
tlM  Method  of  Nomi-  tion  in  the  selection  of  representatives  by  the 

Bating  Trastees  alumni.  The  details  of  the  plan  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  are  so  fully  stated  in  the  resolution,  which  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  understood, 
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but  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  pome  of  its  more  important  fea- 
tures may  tend  to  insure  its  successful  operation. 

A  system  of  nominations  rather  than  of  elections  was  adopted, 
as  any  method  of  election  would  have  necessitated  an  amendment  of 
the  character  of  the  corporation,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
it  would  he  unwise  to  apply  to  the  Legisbture  for  such  amendment 
As  hot  a  single  candidate  is  to  be  named  for  each  vacancy  as  it  occurSj 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  choice  will  rest  with  the  nominating 
committee,  and  it  inay  be  assumed  that  such  nomination  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  election,  as  tlie  Trustees  will  no  doubt  ratify  the  action 
of  the  committee  by  electing  the  individual  so  nominated. 

The  selection  of  candidates  hf  a  committee  serving  as  a  sort  of 
electoral  coUttgit,  rather  than  by  direct  vote  of  the  alumni,  was  deter* 
mined  upon  in  order  to  ensure  free  discussion  and  careful  deliberation 
as  to  the  qualifintinns  of  men  proposed  for  office,  and  also  to  give 
non-resident  alumni,  especially  those  living  in  the  west,  a  chance  to 
secure  representation,  not  by  the  force  of  votes,  of  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  sufficient  number  to  overcome  the  votes  of 
eastern  adumni,  hut  hy  the  strength  and  character  of  the  men  whom 
ituy  put  forward  as  nominees.  The  test  of  tfie  candidate  should  be 
his  probable  usefulness  and  effectiveness  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  rather  than  personal  popularity,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  test  can  be  applied  with  far  greater  justice  both  to  individuals 
and  to  the  University  by  a  committee  rather  than  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  requirement  tiiat  an  alumnus  shall  be  a  member  of  an  asso* 
dation  to  entide  him  to  vote  for  i  representative  on  die  nominating 
committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
the  alumni  of  Columbia  are  graduates  of  other  institutions,  that  their 
first  and  strongest  interest  is  with  the  college  from  which  they  have 
received  their  A.B.  degree,  and  that  they  possess  neither  the  interest 
in,  nor  the  knowledge  of,  the  University  which  they  should  have  to 
participate  intelligently  in  die  management  of  its  affairs.  The  reso- 
lution therefore  provides  that  while  any  graduate  of  any  school  main- 
tained by  the  University  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  he  must  qualify 
himself  to  do  so  by  showing  an  interest  in  the  University  to  the  extent 
of  joining  an  alumni  association,  which  he  can  do  at  but  a  nominal 
expense. 

Experience  elsewhere  has  shown  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that 
the  alumni  should  have  an  opportunity  for  the  frequent  exercise  of 
dieir  privilege  of  choosing  trustees,  and  the  resolution,  in  providing 
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for  the  nomination  of  six  trustees,  provides  also  for  a  system  of 
ralatioii,  it  being  the  tntentioa  that  when  the  pbn  is  in  full  opentloo, 
one  alumni  trastee  shall  be  nominated  eadi  year.   In  order  to  secure 

this  result,  it  is  essential  that  the  term  of  office  of  alumni  trustees 
shall  be  for  a  limited  nnmher  of  years,  and  a?  the  Tri:';tccs  have  no 
power  to  impose  such  limitation,  it  is  provided  that  each  alumni  trustee 
upon  being  elected  shall  file  a  letter  of  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  or  such  other  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  system  of  annual  elections,  until  all  of  the  six  alumni  trusteeships 
have  been  filled,  and  the  terms  of  tiie  incumbents  so  arranged  that  one 
vacnnc  v  will  occur  in  each  academic  year.  The  length  of  the  terms 
is  to  be  so  arranged  by  the  Trustees  as  to  effect  such  rei^darity  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date.  A  vacancy  now  existing  in  the  Board 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  alumni  to  make  a  nomination  as  soon 
as  th^  are  prepared  to  do  so,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  associations  will  have  qualified  to  render  it  possible  to  bold  a 
meeting  of  the  nominating  committee  and  to  present  the  name  of  the 
first  alumni  trustee  wi&in  tiie  next  few  weeks. 


The  appointment  of  Professor  John  VV.  Burgess  as  dean  of  the 
three  non-professional  graduate  faculties,  political  science,  philosophy 
and  pure  science,  and  their  consequent  federation  uadet  one  admin- 

iMmtim  of     istrative  head  is  an  important  move  in  the  direction 

Non-Profes'iinTisl    of  the  centralization  and  simplification  of  condi- 
Gradimte  Faculties  tiQ^g  of  administration  that  at  the  present  time, 
although  the  natural  result  of  the  historical  development  of  graduate 
work  in  the  University,  are  often  needlessly  inharmonious  and  com- 
plicated. 

Under  tiie  new  arrangement  the  faculties^  witfiout  in  any  way 
losing  their  autonomy  as  separate  bodies,  will  hereafter,  in  their  manner 

of  procedure  as  it  affects  the  student,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  funda- 
mentally identical  in  the  three  factiltie?,  he  under  a  single,  instead  of 
the  threefold  niannc^pment  which  has  frequently  compelled,  as  in  the 
case  of  students  talcmg  courses  under  more  tlian  one  faculty,  a  waste- 
ful duplication  of  oflfice  w<^  Tl»  student,  too,  who  »  not  infre- 
quently utterly  confused  by  the  present  complex  conditions  of  matricn- 
lation  and  who  often  loses  no  little  valuable  time  in  finding  his  bearings, 
will  be  cared  for  tmder  tlie  new  arrangement  at  one  time  and  in 
one  place. 
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The  consolidation  of  the  administradoD  of  the  three  faculties,  and 
the  more  formal  recognition  thereby  of  the  identity  of  their  ultimate 
interests  in  the  control  of  the  graduate  work  under  their  charge  by 
the  constitution  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the  dean,  made  up  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  of  instruction  elected  by  the  several  facul- 
ties, is  again  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  present  conduct 
and  tlie  future  development  of  such  work  in  the  University,  whidi 
doubtless  can  be  systematized,  coordinated  and  controlled  far  beyond 
fMresent  conditions,  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  student  and  the  Uni- 
versity itself. 

The  new  arrangement  in  point  of  fact  is  in  many  ways,  not  only 
in  its  immediate  effect  but  in  its  broad  bearings,  one  of  the  most 
important  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  on  the  graduate  side 
of  the  University,  and  may  well  be  construed  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  order  of  usefulness  and  strength  in  tiiis  important  phase 
of  our  activity. 


At  some  point  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  nearly  all  great 
professional  movements,  there  has  cc»ne  a  time  when  some  great  doc> 
trine  has  been  emphasized  to  influence,  for  all  time,  future  progress 
A  SdMMl  af  SsBitary'"  these  various  fields.  Such,  for  example,  has 
Sdtnee  and  Public  been  the  history  of  law,  of  religion  and  of  astron- 
Hcalth  omy.    Of  recent  years  such  a  movement  has  been 

developing  also  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  it  is  destined  to  alter 
materially  the  future  progress  of  the  history  of  this  science.  It  has 
rarely  happened,  however,  in  the  history  of  this  form  of  evolution, 
that  the  newer  developments,  such  as  those  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
have  contrasted  so  abruptly  with  preceding  doctrines;  for  in  the  field 
of  medicine  the  new  form  of  endeavor  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  the 
ver\  conditions  which  for  ages  have  furnished  the  problems  toward 
which  medical  endeavor  has  been  directed. 

This  new  movement  in  medicine  is  signalized  by  a  principle  little 
utilized  by  die  medical  profession  up  to  the  present  time,  vis.,  the 
attempt  to  stamp  out  disease  by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  many  and 
varied  fields  of  endeavor.  The  value  of  such  a  principle  is  strikingly 
emphasized  by  the  breadth  of  the  field  represented  by  the  committee 
recently  appointed  by  President  Butler  to  consider  the  establishment 
in  Columbia  L'niversity  of  a  school  of  sanitary  science  and  public 
health — a  school  of  hygiene,  sanitation  and  preventive  medicine — the 
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oominittee  being  composed  of  tiie  following  members:  Nonnan  E. 
Ditman,  instructor  in  pathology,  cbairman;  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  pro- 
fessor of  applied  therapeutics  and  dean  of  the  medical  facuhy;  ^^. 
Allen  Starr,  professor  of  ncurolog}' ;  Frederic  S.  Lee,  professor  of 
physiology ;  Thomas  D.  Wood,  professor  of  physical  education ;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  professor  of  social  economics;  Livingston  Farrand,  pr«>- 
fessor  of  anthropology;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  professor  of  political 
economy;  Gary  N.  Calkins,  professor  of  protozoology;  William  H. 
Burr,  professor  of  civil  engineering;  Frederick  A.  Goetae,  dean  of  the 
schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  diemistry,  and  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr^ 
alumni  secretary. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  such  a  school,  comprehensive  as  they 
must  be,  will  necessarily  require  much  labor  and  time  for  their  com- 
pletion. This  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  the  field  of 
such  a  school's  endeavor  would  include  such  subjects  as  the  f<^owing: 
PUce  food,  pure  milk,  pure  water  and  pure  ice  supplies,  including  the 
prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams ;  sanitary  engineering 
and  army  and  navy  hygiene;  municipal  sanitation  and  the  sanitation 
of  rural  districts;  street  cleaning,',  the  collection  and  disposal  of  rcfu-c; 
dangerous  trades  and  the  prevention  of  accidents ;  quarantine,  tenement 
house  sanitation,  public  baths,  play-grounds,  parks  and  physical  educa- 
tion;  industrial  sanitatk>n— child  labor  and  factoiy  building;  the  sani- 
tation  of  traffic  conveyances,  school  inspection  and  hygiene,  and  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  malaria,  epidemics,  btindncss,  venereal  and 
Olher  infectious  diseases ;  the  prevention  of  insanity,  alcoholism  and 
diseases  due  to  modern  social  conditions. 

While  plans  for  such  a  school  are  in  course  of  development,  the 
committee  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  inaugurate  this  movement  by 
an  mtroductory  course  of  lectures  on  the  above  topics  by  men  of 
eminence  m  their  respective  fields,  which  will  be  available  to  t^dents 
in  all  departments  of  the  University.  This  course  was  inaugurated 
during  the  second  U'vm  of  the  present  .n-rHlcmic  year.  The  attendance 
at  these  lectures  siu  ul  1  ictermine  the  demand  for  such  a  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  Lnivcrsity  will  await  with  interest  the  response 
with  which  this  most  important  addition  to  its  educational  facilities 
is  received. 


University  discussion  of  preventive  medicine  is  but  one  sign  of  a 
widely  growing  interest  in  public  health  and  hygiene.  Conspicuous 
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attention  has  for  some  years  been  directed  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
Education  and  scIkk;!  cliildrcn.  Athletics,  gymnastics,  games  and 
Public  Health  dances  have  been  carefully  organized.  Since  iyo6 
the  Playground  Association  of  America  has  recommended  State  legis> 
latkm  and  city  and  institutional  provision  for  playgrounds,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  athletic  games  and  folk  dancing,  elaborated  model 
playground  equipment  and  procedure  and  founded  a  library  and 
museum  of  material  bearing  on  the  movement.  At  the  Association's 
second  aiiiuial  convention  held  in  New  York  in  Septemlwr,  it  was 
reported  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  cities  had  public  play- 
grounds and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  others  were  planning  for  them, 
and  that  Massachusetts  had  passed  a  law  requiring  all  of  its  cities 
to  consider  their  establishment  Similar  to  tiiis  development  in  phys- 
ical education  is  the  recent  broadening  from  mere  class  instruction  in 
phvsiolog)'  and  hygiene  toward  their  full  application  in  school  build- 
ings, curricula  and  general  procedure,  thus  putting  into  practice  the 
teachings  of  the  American  School-Hygiene  Association,  organized  in 
May,  1907,  and  of  the  second  International  Congress  of  Sdiool  Hy^ 
giene,  whidi  met  in  London  in  August  of  dtat  year.  School  physic 
ctans  and  nurses  have  made  inspections  for  the  detection  of  contagious 
and  non-contagious  disease,  teachers  have  been  trained  to  make  tests 
of  vision  and  hearing,  and  physical  defect?  have  been  studied  in  their 
relation  to  mental  retardation.  Poorly  printed  text-hooks  and  badly 
lighted  scliooi-roonis  are  being  investigated,  and  too  great  concentra- 
tion in  school  and  too  much  home-study  have  become  subjects  of 
inquiry.  The  question  of  proper  nonrishment  for  school  children  has 
also  broadened  into  a  grow  ing  realization  of  the  importance  of  nutri- 
tion to  every  human  activity. 

In  the  retirement  from  their  professorships,  at  tiie  close  of  die 
pMsent  academic  year,  of  Doctors  J.  G.  Curtis  and  T.  M.  Prudden, 
BMir«m«Bt  of  Pn»*      College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  loses  two 
fmori  Curtia  and  vahial)lc  oiTicers  who  have  served  longer  than  any 

Pnidden  ntliers  now  on  its  staff. 

Professor  Curtis  became  an  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  1870,  the  year  in  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
college,  and  has  given  to  the  University  a  continuous  service  of  thirty- 
nine  years.  He  was  in  flat  department  of  anatomy  for  six  years, 
and  then  became  adjunct  professor  and  later  professor  of  physiology* 
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He  was  for  one  year  acting  d«in,  and  for  six  years  a  member  of  the 
univer'iitv  council.  He  early  realized  the  necessity  of  a  laboratory 
in  his  dejiaitment,  and  when  the  college  was  removed  to  its  present 
site  in  1887,  he  inaugurated  what  was  virtually  the  first  physiological 
labontoiy  to  be  established  in  the  college.  For  years  this  vras  ahnost 
the  sole  laboratoiy  in  the  State  where  physiological  problems  could 
be  adequately  studied,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complctrlv  erjuipped  in  the  country  Devoted  at  first  to  research  and 
demonstration,  it  later  became  extended  and  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  estahlishment  of  courses  of  instruction  for  scientific  and  medical 
students.  Besides  this  introduction  and  development  of  tfie  laboratory 
idea  in  his  department,  Dr.  Curtis  has  been  a  leader  and  an  adviser 
in  all  general  movements  aimed  toward  the  uplifting  and  broadening 
and  bettering  of  the  school  of  medicine  and  its  curriculum.  He  has 
been  an  active  sympathizer  with  the  university  afhliation  of  the  school. 
In  his  relation  to  Iwith  the  school  and  the  University  he  has  had  high 
ideals,  and  his  valuable  advice  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Professor  Prudden's  conneetton  with  the  Coll^  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  dates  back  to  i878»  when  after  graduating  in  metfidne  from 
Yale  and  spending  some  time  in  Germany  under  Arnold  and  Virchow, 
he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  then  director  of  the 
newly  established  laboratory'  of  pathology'.  This  lateratory  was  the 
first  opened  at  the  college  for  the  independent  instruction  of  the 
students,  and  was  made  {xjssibie  only  by  the  gifts  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  the  personal  support  of  Dr.  Delafidd.  For  many 
years  it  was  known  as  **  the  hboratory  "  of  the  college.  In  time  Dr. 
Prudden  became  its  director.  It  has  been,  for  many  years,  one  of 
the  important  centers  of  i)athnlogical  research  and  has  a  long  list 
of  investigators  on  its  rolls.  IVom  its  humble  beginning  have  evolved 
the  departments  of  clinical  pathology,  of  bacteriology,  and  of  normal 
histology  and  embrj-ologj-,  all  of  which  are  still  in  close  affiliation 
with  the  department  of  pathology.  In  1897,  Dr.  Prudden  was  made 
tiie  first  professor  of  patiiology,  this  subject  having  previously  been 
joined  with  the  department  of  medicine.  In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Delafield,  Dr.  Prudden  published,  in  1S85,  the  "  Handbook  of  patho- 
logical anatomy."  In  later  years  he  assumed  entire  responsibility 
for  the  revision  of  the  worl<,  which  reached  its  eighth  edition  in  1907. 
Niunerous  scientific  contributions  and  several  books  on  medical  topics 
have  come  fnun  his  pen,  and  he  has  also  written  of  the  results  of  his 
summer  journeys  in  the  western  country,  where  he  made  important 
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investigatknis  of  prehistoric  rains  oa  tiie  San  Juan  watershed  in  Utah« 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Lilee  Dr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Prudden 
has  been  a  notable  link  in  the  chain  of  evolution  from  the  old  to  flw 
new  school  of  medicine. 


The  Trustees  have  appointed  Professor  Otto  T^spersen,  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  professor  of  English  philology  in  Columbia 
University  for  the  academic  year  1909-10.  Professor  Jespersen's 
tenttatflia  visit  maiks  the  bq^inning  of  a  new  stage  m  the 
cfeaags  Stoteisidi^  devdoproent  of  closer  relations  between  American 
and  European  universities.  The  establbhment  of  exchange  professor- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  Germany  has  proved  so  successful, 
that  tlicrc  seems  every  reason  for  its  extension  to  other  countries. 
That  we  have  much  in  common  with  the  Scandinavian  people?,  other- 
wise than  racially,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  The  influence  of  Scandi- 
navian upon  the  English  language  and  English  literature  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  modern  tongue  excepting  German  and 
Frendi.  This  gives  an  especial  interest  to  the  views  of  Danish 
scholarc  upon  these  subjects.  In  Norway  and  Sweden,  a';  well,  much 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  which  is  of  importance  for  English 
scholarship. 

Professor  Jespersen  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  European 
sdiolars  in  Ei^tish  phDology.  He  toolc  tiie  degree  of  doctor  of  philos^ 
ophy  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1891,  was  docent  there  from 

1891  to  1893,  has  been  professor  of  the  English  language  and 
literature  since  i8<;3.  He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Royal  Danish  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  vice-president  and  honorary  member  of  the 
Association  phonHique  internationalc ;  honorary  member  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  and  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  of  England.  In  1906  he  was  awarded  the  Vohiey 
prize  of  the  French  Institute.  Professor  Jespersen  has  devoted  him- 
self particularly  to  linguistic  stu*h-  Some  of  his  more  important 
works  are  "  The  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  language," 
"  Progress  in  language,"  "  Fonetik,"  and  "  Phonetischc  Grundfragen." 
At  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1904,  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  English  language. 
He  is  the  author  of  various  text-books,  whidi  have  been  used  In 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  schools.  A  small  English  grammar  is 
being  translated  into  Telugu  to  be  used  in  India  to  teach  tlie  natives 
English.    Professor  Jespersen  has  been  associated  for  ten  years,  with 
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K.  Nyrop  and  V.  Dahlerup,  in  the  editorship  of  Dania,  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Danish  language,  hterature,  and  folk-lore. 

In  the  coming  year  lie  will  offer  two  lecture  courses  at  Cohimbia 
University,  one  on  phonetics,  open  to  all  language  students,  modern 
or  classical,  and  one  on  historical  English  grammar.  He  will  also  give 
a  seminar  coarse  on  special  problems  of  English  syntax.  An  uniisua! 
oppcMtimtty  to  hear  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  on  the  English 
language  will  thus  be  afforded  American  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  future  other  Scandinavian  scholars  of  distinction  may  be  willing 
to  make  similar  visits  to  Columbia  and  to  other  universities  in  the 
United  States.  In  tlie  field  of  philology  alune,  using  the  word  in  its 
wider  sense,  one  thinks  of  men  Uke  Winuner,  l^nniir  J6nsson,  Nyrop, 
Steenstrup,  and  Axd  Olrik,  at  Copenhagen;  of  Johann  Storm,  Mdtice 
Hoe,  Hjalmar  Falk,  and  Christian  Collin,  at  Christiana;  of  Noreen 
and  Schiick,  at  IJpsala  ;  and  of  Pontus  Fahlbcck,  at  Lund.  President 
Butler  has  inaugurated  a  new  departure  which  may  well  be  continued 
in  the  years  to  come. 


Siguor  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  who  received  the  honorary  doctorate  in 
letters  m  eamero  at  the  meeting  of  tiie  Trustees  held  on  January  4,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  reviews  and  periodicals,  yet 

.  ,  _  nowhere  have  we  seen  any  connected  account  o£ 
his  life  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to 
write  his  now  famous  history,  Graiidvzza  e  dccadcnza  di  Roma.  Signor 
Ferrero  was  born  on  July  21,  1871,  at  Portici  near  Naples,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  in  Florence  and  Leghorn.  He  studied  law 
and  letters  at  die  Universities  of  Pisa,  Turin,  and  Bologna.  From 
the  ancient  University  of  Bologna  he  won  his  doctorate,  when,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  had  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  a  life  of  Julius 
Csesar,  and  this  purpose  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the 
work  which  has  made  him  so  well  known. 

At  Turin,  however,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Cesare 
Lombroso,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  altfiough  his  special^  is 
medical  law  and  psychiatry,  is  thoroughly  versed  in  literature,  lin* 
guistics,  and  archaeology.  Signor  Ferrero  became  at  first  his  pupil 
and  then  his  collaborator,  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  Lombroso's 
study  in  criminology  entitled  La  donna  dcUnqucnte,  which  appeared  in 
1893.  Subsequently.  Signor  Ferrero  spent  nearly  a  year  in  study  at 
Paris,  investigating  the  sources  of  juristic  science.  Pie  likewise  studied 
at  Berlin.    His  purpose  had  now  been  changed,  so  that  he  content- 
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plated  a  work  which  should  treat  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  juris- 
pnidcnce.  So  Httle  was  he  then  interested  in  Roman  history  tliat 
wiiile  in  Berlin  he  did  not  attend  the  lectures  of  Monunsen,  and,  in 
fact,  never  saw  that  greatest  of  the  historians  of  Rome.  In  time  his 
researches  convinced  him  that  fai  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
evolution  of  Roman  law  he  must  devote  a  long  time  to  the  institutional 
and  political  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He,  therefore,  began  the 
preparation  of  his  elaborate  history,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
appeared  in  Turin  during  the  years  1901-02.  Tliese  two  voUmies 
have  been  followed  by  four  others  in  Italian,  and,  when  completed, 
tfte  work  will  consist  probably  of  not  less  than  fifteen  volumes. 

The  first  translation  of  the  book  into  French  began  to  appeu:  in 
1904,  simultaneously  with  a  German  edition  published  at  Stutlfart. 
Three  volumes  of  the  Spanish  translation  wer^  brought  out  in  1907, 
and  the  first  volume  has  been  rendered  into  Dutch,  while  the  others 
are  now  being  published  at  Amsterdam.  An  English  translation  was 
not  made  until  last  year,  four  volumes  having  then  appeared  in  Elngland 
and  in  the  United  States. 

In  1906,  Signor  Ferrero  gave  a  series  of  lectures  ui  tfie  CoUige  de 
France  to  a  large  body  of  listeners.  At  the  close  of  these  Irrtiires, 
he  \va<  decorated  witli  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  tlie  liands 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  himself.  In  his  own  T'niversity 
of  Turin,  he  has  not  so  far  given  any  courses,  being  too  greatly  oc- 
cupied with  the  compodtion  of  his  history.  He  expects,  however, 
before  very  long  to  enroll  himself  among  tiie  professors  who  are  en^ 
gaged  in  active  academic  irork  in  Turin,  and  his  colleagues  are  con- 
fident that  the  prestige  which  he  has  acquired  will  draw  large  numbers 
of  'Students  lx^tl^  from  Italy  and  from  other  countries  to  hear  the 
brilliant  and  stimulating  discourses  in  which  Signor  Ferrero  finds  new 
meaning  and  new  significance  in  the  familiar  facts  of  Roman  history. 


Attention  is  called  in  the  President's  report  to  the  possibility  of 

definitely  recognizing  the  half-year  as  the  unit  in  the  University, 

instead  of  the  traditional  academic  year  from  September  to  June.  In 

_  .  — .  .  I>oint  of  fact,  the  half-vear  has  already  become, 
Ihs  flalf*YMr  Unit  , 

from  certam  pouits  of  view,  the  educational  unit 

in  the  College  and  the  non-professional  schools,  and,  in  part,  elsewhere 
in  the  University.  In  the  G>11ege,  it  was  several  years  ago  found  to 
be  both  necessary  and  expedient  to  admit  entering  students  in  February^ 
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as  well  as  in  September,  to  fit  into  fhe  system  of  fhe  New  York  public 
schools,  which  graduate  their  students  twice  yearly,  and,  as  a  sequence, 
graduation  at  the  mid-year  followed  the  possible  adnussion  at  that 
time.   Both  conditions  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  a  considerable 

number  of  students  and  the  arrangement  is  without  a  donlit  n  permanent 
one.  The  tendency  toward  a  half-year  teaching  unit  has  followed 
this  action  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
courses  of  instruction  should  be  provided  for  students  who  enter  at 
tiie  mid-year,  since  these  could  not  normally  be  interjected  into  the 
middle  of  a  coarse  bt^un  in  September.  The  administn^ve  adjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  is,  however,  only  one,  and  possibly  not  tite 
most  important  aspect  of  the  use  of  the  half-year  unit  in  the  College, 
for  the  adoption  of  half-year  courses  carries  with  it  the  ready  possi- 
bility of  a  needed  reduction  in  the  numl>er  of  separate  courses  which 
a  student  may  take  at  the  same  time  and  the  consequent  concentration 
upon  a  .few  subjects  by  providing  more  frequent  exercises  in  eadi. 
In  a  wholly  natural  way  and  as  a  result  of  existent  conditions,  the 
movement  in  the  College  has  thus  steadily  progressed  toward  half- 
year  subject  cotirses,  which  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  provide. 

In  the  non-professional  schools  the  half-year  unit  is  even  more 
necessary  as  a  method  ot  arrangement  of  the  academic  year.  Graduate 
Students  are  admitted  without  question  at  the  mid-year  and  are  given 
tiheir  degrees  when  they  have  fulfilled  tiie  prescribed  requirements*  A 
half-year  unit  of  instruction  is  a  perfectly  vital  part  of  such  a  system, 
which  cannot,  in  fact,  be  exercised  without  it.  In  reality,  the  semester, 
possibly  by  reason  of  the  German  protot\7)e,  has  been  the  measure  in 
use  in  essential  respects  from  the  beginning  of  university  development 
among  us. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  adoption  of  the  half-year  unit  throughout 
tiie  University  would  present  at  fhe  banning  some  difficulties  of 

adjustment,  particularly  in  law  and  medicine,  and  in  the  applied 
sciences,  but  these  obstacles  are  dmibtless  in  the  main  more  traditional 
than  real.  That  the  arrangement  is  destined  in  good  time  to  come 
about  seems  in  tiie  light  of  present  experience  to  be  almost  inevitable. 


President  Butler  in  his  recent  annual  report  emphasired  the  neces- 
sity of  seriously  considering  the  need  for  a  third  dormitory  on  South 
Field.    Such  a  consideration,  in  the  light  of  accurate  statistics,  will 
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Ike  Need  for  a  Hewprove  interesting  and  convincing.  Between  them, 
Domitory  Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls  have  six  hundred 
rooms.  During  the  first  year  of  occupancy,  1905-06,  the  number  of 
these  assigned  was  404.  Jn  1906-07,  438  were  in  use.  The  greatest 
increase  was  made  during  the  last  academic  year,  1907-08,  when  525 
rooms  were  occupied.  On  January  i,  1909,  the  total  had  risen  to  563* 
widi  a  promise  of  Still  greater  growth  at  die  opening  of  the  second 
semester.  Furthermore,  only  the  more  expensive  double  rooms  and 
suites  have  been  left  unoccupied.  At  the  commencement  of  last  term, 
lack  of  accommodations  disappointed  many  applicants.  By  next 
September,  moreover,  granting  an  increase  even  less  than  normal,  all 
the  available  space  will  have  been  provided  for,  and  from  tiien  on 
h  will  be  necessaiy  to  introduce  an  elaborate  ^tem  of  early  applica^ 
tton  to  assure  faime»  to  the  student  body.  These  facts — it  is  unneces- 
sary to  urge  the  many-sided  sticcesses  of  the  dormitories  from  other 
standpoints — establish  the  need  for,  and  the  desirability  of,  another 
residence  hall  in  the  very  near  luture. 


Alumni  and  officers  of  Columbia  University  who  are  interested 
both  in  the  details  of  university  administration  and  in  its  larger  prob- 
lems will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  study  of  President  Eliot's 
FradideBt  Eliot's  recent  book  on  this  subject.*  It  is  devoted  almost 
"Uaivenity  wholly  to  a  consideration  of  the  administra- 
Adsdablsatte'*  (io^  Harvard  University,  but  as  Harvard  is  nat- 
urally among  our  most  highly  esteemed  contemporaries,  an  institution 
where  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  of  our  professors  have  either  studied 
or  taught,  we  are  particularly  interested  in  her  internal  workings. 
These  workings,  as  the  embodiment  of  President  Eliot's  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  university  administration,  are  set  forth  with  char- 
acteristic lucidity  and  frankness  in  his  book. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  broad  conceptions  of  the  functions 
of  university  trustees;  the  advocacy  of  publicity  in  finance,  of  selecting 
for  important  posts  men  whose  future  is  before  them,  of  definite 
centralization  of  routine  administration  and  of  cautious  deliberation 
before  constructive  administration,  of  the  development  of  close  and 
healthy  relations  with  tlie  alumni,  of  encouraging  individual  initiative 
of  students  and  teachers  alike ;  the  warning  against  breeding  in  and 

*"Uaiver$ity  administration,"  by  Charles  William  Hliot.  pp.  266.  Boston, 
Hoa^ton  MiflUn  Company. 
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in;  and  the  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  choosing  the  teacher's 
career. 

The  chapter  on  the  aliiinni  board  of  overseers  is  important,  as  Hus 
body  has  no  direct  counterpart  at  ColumUa— on  tiie  other  hand,  if 
r^rt  be  true,  something  like  our  internal  University  Council  is  much 
neetled  at  Harvard.  At  Columbia  we  are  not  wholly  in  accord  with 
President  Eliot  upon  the  elective  system  nor  upon  the  articulation 
between  the  college  and  the  professional  school,  but  his  views  on  these 
subjects  are  none  the  less  interesting  on  this  account. 

Vfhea  we  consider  how  many  of  Mr.  EUot's  reconunendatioos  are 
now  accepted  as  axiomatic  in  every  wellHMrganized  university  in  the 
country  and  contrast  this  with  the  conditions  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  in  1869,  we  can  begin  to  realize  the  enor- 
mous force  of  his  influence  upon  .'\merican  education.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  reprint  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Har\'ard  Overseers. 

Called  to  the  presidency  in  early  manhood,  he  has  administered  the 
affairs  of  this  university  for  forty  years  with  eminent  skill  and  fidelity. 
Its  vast  development  during  his  term  of  service  has  been  mainly  due 
to  his  rare  wisdom,  his  strong  convictions,  his  enterprise  and  his  zeal. 
Prompt  to  initiate  reforms  and  fearless  yet  prudent  in  pressing  them, 
he  has  by  his  constructive  energy  transformed  Harvard  College  into 
a  great  university^  and  at  the  same  time  has  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  educational  forces  of  the  nation  which  has  largely  shaped  their 
policy,  so  that  he  stands  today  the  leader  in  his  age  and  generation. 

Nor  does  Harvard  alone  attest  his  greatness.  His  mental  precision 
and  unusual  capacity  for  lucid  and  apt  discrimination  have  enabled 
him  to  treat  public  questions  with  singular  authority  and  with  an 
unerring  instinct  for  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  society.  He  has 
touched  no  subject  without  illuminating  it;  he  has  stood  firmly  for 
collegiate  and  civic  righteousness ;  and  so  sane  have  been  his  counsels, 
so  masterly  his  power  of  statement,  that  lie  not  only  commands  today 
the  attention  of  America,  but  he  is  honored  by  scholars  and  thinkers 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  set  an  example  to  all  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  life  and  by  his  absolute  devotion  to  duty  and  the  public  interest 
He  lays  down  the  cares  of  office  voluntarily  at  tiie  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five  while  "  liis  eye  is  not  dimmed  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 
Indeed  his  temperament  has  mellowed  with  time,  and  he  has  grown 
young  with  the  passing  years. 


The  selection  of  a  president  of  Harvard  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
especial  interest  to  the  other  large  eastern  universities.   To  take  up 
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the  reins  that  President  Eliot  lays  down  is  for  any  one  a  fonntdahle 
Haiwd't  task  and  the  corporation  and  overseers  have  had 
Hew  Leader  a  grave  du^  laid  upon  them.  Some  adverse  com- 
ment on  their  selection  has  appeared  in  the  public  press  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  go  outside  tiic  Boston  circle  who  have 
so  long  been  dominant  in  the  university  councils  and  to  broaden  the 
institution  by  choosing  a  leader  from  another  part  of  the  country. 
We  believe  these  strictures  to  be  quite  unwarranted*  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  governing  bodies  have  not  only  considered  their 
problem  laboriously,  but  have  listened  to  suggestions  and  even  sought 
them  in  many  quarters.  They  have  considered  many  possibilities,  but 
have  steadily  tended  to  the  present  result.  That  a  man  so  well  quali- 
fied by  interests  and  experience  as  Professor  Lowell  could  be  found 
within  the  university  and  amongst  those  who  have  for  so  long  borne 
die  main  responsilnlity  for  its  pdiqr  and  government  is,  we  believe, 
an  advantage.  It  is  not  well  that  a  university  should  part  with  the 
best  influences  of  its  past  and  it  is  not  well  that  American  universities 
should  lose  their  individual  traditions  of  tone,  custom  and  spirit,  or 
should  in  these  matters  become  indistinguishable.  Indeed  it  will  be 
a  chief  task  of  the  new  president  to  preserve,  revive,  and  ripen  the 
best  tradition  of  Harvard  G>llege,  the  nucleus  and  center  of  the 
university.  It  is  well  that  a  community  whose  leading  men  have  carried 
and  cherished  a  sense  of  duty  toward  a  great  institution  should  keep 
that  sense  unimpaired  and  deepened.  No  end  would  be  gained  by 
our  coming  to  look  upon  it  as  an  accident  that  Harvard  should  be 
situated  in  New  England  and  Columbia  in  New  York. 

Professor  Lowell  is  not  only  a  man  ol  hereditary  business  capacity 
and  hereditary  ties  to  Harvard  and  to  Massadiusetts,  but  a  man  whose 
combination  of  experience  notably  fits  him  for  his  new  office.  He 
has  been  a  lawyer,  a  manager  of  large  properties,  the  director  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  author  of  valuable  works  in  political  science,  as  well 
as  a  professor.  His  class  in  the  elementary  course  on  government  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  America.  He  has  for  a  number  of  years  taken 
an  interest  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  problem  of  university 
amendment,  the  method  of  instruction.  He  was  amongst  the  fore* 
most  members  of  the  special  committee  created  by  the  Harvard  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  1902  to  enquire  and  report  what  further 
measures  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  college  instruction. 
This  committee  obtained  testimony  from  instructors  and  students  in 
every  course  in  the  university,  including  students  of  different  grades 
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of  scholarship.  Their  report  has  become  widely  known.  We  may 
fairly  hope  that  in  his  commanding  position  he  will  nnt  lose  sight  of 
this  greatest  of  all  university  reforms.  Here  it  is  that  the  supreme 
opportunity  lies  for  leadership  in  American  education.  With  Lang- 
dell's  method  of  cases  and  its  extension  to  the  medical  school,  Har- 
vard's contribution  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  has  already  been 
large.  The  solution,  however,  is  only  m  its  beginnings. 

Columbia  gives  the  new  president  cordial  greetings  and  looks  for- 
ward witli  conHdence  to  further  progress  in  a  progressive  institution 
under  his  presidency. 


That  Alunuii  Day  is  an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay,  no  one 
will  venture  to  gainsay  who  visited  the  University  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
Aiumai  my  ^^y'  ^^O'^''  ^arly  in  the  morninq-  till  late  at  night 
graduates  and  former  students  swarmed  over  the 
grounds,  visiting  classrooms,  laboratories  and  museums,  and  renewing 
friendships  with  classmates  and  instructors.  Seldom  has  the  Campus 
presented  such  an  animated  appearance  and  rarely  have  our  exerdses 
been  blessed  with  more  ideal  weather. 

The  entertainments  provided  were  of  a  most  varied  nature,  con- 
sisting of  interesting^  lectures,  of  an  organ  recital  nnd  services  in  the 
Chapel,  including  a  Lincoln  address  by  ex-Senator  Spooner  of  Wis- 
consin, of  teas  in  Earl  Hall  and  tbe  dormitories  and  a  beefsteak  dinner 
in  the  Commons,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  a  basket-ball  game  with 
Pennsylvania  which  culminated  in  a  well-earned  victory  for  Che  Blue 
and  White.  The  Library  furnished  a  valuable  exhibit  of  manuscripts 
and  souvenirs  of  Lincoln,  while  exhibitions  were  also  provided  by 
Teachers  College  and  Uie  department  of  architecture.  All  in  all,  the 
day  was  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  tiiose  who  were  fortunate 
enoQgh  to  attend. 
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Convocation  Week 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  complete  data  from  the 
different  departments  concerning  the  participation  of  Columliia  men 

in  the  meetings  of  the  various  learned  societies  held  during  the  Christ- 

mas  holidays,  but  the  following  account,  though  incomplete,  will  at 
least  convey  an  idea  of  the  active  part  played  bv  members  of  our 
teachinjT  staff  in  various  convocation  week  gatherings: 

The  entire  staff  of  the  department  of  botany  attended  the  Baltimore 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Professor  H.  M.  Richards,  of  Barnard  College, 
ser\'ed  as  chairman  of  Section  G,  and  read  a  paper 

entitled  "  Estimation  of  Darwin's  work  on  niovuuieni  in  plants."  Dr. 

M.  A.  Howe,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  presented  a  paper 

on  "  Some  of  the  types  of  the  coralline  algae." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association  held  at  At- 
lantic City  during  the  holidays,  Professor  John  B,  Qark  read  a  paper 

on  "  C'^llcctive  bnrrjaining."  Professor  Scligman  discussed  the  presi- 
Iconotoica  and  Socul  dential  address,  and  spoke  in  the  session  devoted  to 
Selmc^  the  currency  problem.  Dr.  Agger,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  was  also  present,  and  a  large  number  of  former 
students  and  graduates  of  the  school  of  political  science  participated 
in  the  discussions.  Professor  Devine  read  a  paper  on  "The  results 
of  the  Pittsburg  survey  "  at  the  joint  session  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. Professor  Seligman  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Columbia  in  the  Christmas  vacation 
of  1909.  Professor  Giddings  was  reelected  first  vice-president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  and  Professor  Sel^man  participated 
in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Prince  Morow's  paper  on  *' Sodal  prophylaxis" 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  this  society. 

Dean  Russell  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  chairman  of  the  section  for 
education.  Professor  Dodge  led  a  round  table  conference  on  geog- 
Educatioa  raphy  for  secondary  schools  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  that  body  for  three  years.  PrcH 
fessw  Smidi  was  chosen  as  one  of  Hie  Aree  American  members  of  tiie 
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international  committee  on  the  teaching  of  high  school  mathematics. 
Professor  Kinne  was  elected  president  of  the  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation of  Greater  New  Yonc.  Professor  WooUnan  and  Professor 
Dow  made  addresses,  and  Mr.  Andrews  was  elected  secretary,  of  the 
newly  formed  American  Home  Economics  Association.  Professor 
Bigelovv  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  New  York  Association 
of  Biology  Teachers,  and  was  reelected  secretary  of  the  American 
Nature  Study  Sode^. 

Professor  Ira  H.  Woolson  of  the  department  of  dvil  engineering 

attended  the  annual  convention  of  ihr  National  Association  of  Sand- 
lime  Brick  Manufacturers  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  December  i6,  and  presented  a  report  on  fire- 
tests  witnessed  for  tlie  Association  in  Chicago  in  Februaiy,  190ft. 

Professor  A.  W.  Grabau  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Berkey  attended  the  Balti- 
more meetings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Ameriea  and  ^e  American 
Association  for  the  Advancem;  r.t  I  if  Science.  Professor  Crabau 
OtoloiiJ  part,  by  invitation,  in  the  Symposium  on  Cor- 

relation  before  these  two  societies,  presenting  a 
paper  on  "  The  physical  and  faunal  evolution  of  the  North  American 
continent  during^  Ordovicic,  Sihtric  and  early  Dcvonic  time,"  on  De- 
cember 28.  This  paper  led  to  a  lengthy  discussion,  participated  in  by 
Dr.  Berkey.  Professor  Grabau  also  presented  a  paper  on  *'  Tertiary 
drainage  problems  in  eastern  North  America"  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  (December  30),  and  one  on  "Some  new  or  little 
used  geologic  terms^  and  their  application  in  stratigraphic  writing," 
before  Section  E  of  the  American  Association  (December  28). 

Professor  Grabau  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year  1908  as  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  diairman  of  the 
section  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  having  served  for  two  years,  the 
statutory  limit.  He  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  Academy  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Wheeler.  Dr. 
Betkev  was  redected  secretary  of  tiie  sectiott  of  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy of  tfie  Academy. 

The  American  Historical  Association  met  at  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond, December  28-31,  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by  Professors 
Sloane,  Osgood}  Dmniing,  and  Sliotwcll.  Professor  Osgood  presided 
ntmf^  ()vcr  the  Conference  on  Research  in  American 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Hisfctny,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  of  that  topic.  Mr.  George  L.  Beer,  A.B.  '92, 
A.M.  '93,  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  conference.  Profe««or 
Sloane  vva.s  chosen  by  the  Association  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and 
Professor  Dunning  was  elected  chairman  of  its  committee  on  publica^ 
tions.  Professor  Robinson,  after  three  years  of  service  on  the  exe- 
cutive council  of  the  Association,  retired  in  accordance  with  custom 
this  year.    In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Association  iSu^  is 
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to  he  !k1(1  in  New  York  in  December,  1909,  Professor  Sloanc  wa^ 
made  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on  entertaimnent,  and  Professor 
Shotwdl  dmimian  of  the  cominitlee  on  program. 

As  vice-president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  chairman  of  Section  A  (mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy). Professor  Keyser  presided  at  the  Baltimore  meetings  of 
HifliiwtHri  section.    At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 

ican Mathematical  Society,  held  at  Baltimore  in 
connection  with  tiie  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  Professor 
Keyser  presented  a  paper  entitled,  "  Concerning  Euclidian  geometries 
without  points  and  lines."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  held  during  the  same  week,  Professor  Kasner 
was  dected  vice-president  of  the  Society,  Professor  Cole  was  reelected 
secretary  ^  f  tlie  Society  and  member  of  the  committee  of  publication, 
and  Profe^bor  D.  £.  Smith  was  reelected  librarian  of  the  Society  and 
member  of  the  committee  of  publication.  Among  the  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Mathematical  Society  were  two  by  Professor 
Kasner — "  The  groups  generated  by  turns  and  slides,"  and  *'  Catenaries 
in  an  arbitrary  field  of  force." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  T^anguage  Association,  held  at  Prince- 
ton, December  28-30,  Columbia  was  strongly  represented.   There  were 
present  from  the  English  dei^artment.  Professors  Brandcr  Matthews, 
^  _,     ,  Tnomdike  and  Lawrence;  from  the  department  of 

Modern  LanKuaees  •         n    r  c  •  t 

'   *     comparative  literature.  Professor  Spmgam;  from 

that  oi  Germanic  languages,  Professors  Thomas,  Bagster-Collins, 

Hervey,  T<mibo  and  Remy,  Dr.  Braun,  and  Messrs.  Heuser  and 

Becbcrt,  and  from  the  Romance  department,  Professors  Cobn,  Todd, 
Loiseaux  and  Page,  Doctors  Fitz-Gerald  and  Gerig,  and  Mr. 
Vigicr.  Papers  were  presented  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews  on 
**  French  poetry  and  English  readers,"  Professor  Lawrence  on  "  Beo- 
wulf and  the  saga  of  Hrolf  Kraki,"  and  Professor  Todd  on  "A 
recently  discovered  fragment  of  an  Old  French  life  of  Julius  Caesar." 
A  paper  by  Dr.  Gerig  on  Barthelemy  du  Chastel "  was  read  by  tide, 
as  was  one  by  Professor  Arthur  Bcatty.  Ph.D.  '97,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  on  "The  supposed  dramatic  character  of  the  Ludi  in 
the  Great  Wardrobe  accotmts  of  Edward  III,  1 345-1349."  Professor 
Todd  was  made  a  member  of  the  executive  council  and  was  appotnled 
upon  two  important  committed"-  that  on  the  reproduction  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  one  on  approaciun^  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  behalf 
of  the  humanities.  Professor  Spingarn  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  five  to  consider  a  possil)le  remodeling  of  the  plan  and 
scope  of  the  Publications  of  the  Association.  Professor  Loiseaux 
presented  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen;  the 
committee  was  continued  as  at  present  constituted. 

At  the  fotirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  central  division  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  held  at  Northwestern  University, 
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December  28-30,  Miss  Frances  C.  Berkeley,  A.M.  1904,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  presoited  a  paper  on  "  Were  the  Coventry 
pageants  stationary  or  processional,"  rrofessor  Daniel  K.  Dodge,  *84, 

Ph.D.  '86,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  one  on  "  r  Diitemporary  esti- 
mates of  the  Gettysburg  Address,"  and  Professor  Arthur  Beatty  one 
on  "Resuscitation  in  popular  literature:  a  chapter  in  the  study  of 
popular  tale,  ballad,  and  drama."  The  following  papers  were  read  by 
title:  "Some  ballad  variants  and  songs,"  by  Professor  Beatty,  and 
"  Ideals  of  the  college  teacher  in  literature,"  by  William  Ellery  Leon- 
ard, Ph.D.  I904«  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  F.  H.  S^kcs,  director  of  extension  teaching,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Browning  monologue  in  relation  to  the  Shakspere 
sohloquy,"  before  the  Browning  Society  of  New  Yorl^  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astona,  December  29. 

Professor  L.  B.  McWhood,  of  the  department  of  music,  attended 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Music  Teachers  National  Association 
Xiaie  American  branch  of  the  Internationale 

Musikgesellschaft.  At  the  former,  he  delivered 
an  address  on  "The  misston  of  music  in  colics/'  and  vpck/tt  less 
fofroally,  on  *'  Present  tendencies  in  music" 

Dean  Rusby  attended  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 

the  syllabus  committee  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties  at  Albany  on  January  4,  and  on  the  same  day  and  in 
PiiannAcy  siunt  place  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Phar- 

macy G}uncil  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor George  C.  Diekman  attended  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
I'hannacy,  where  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Substitution  and  adulteration 
in  the  City  of  New  York." 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Baltimore  at  the  invitation  of  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  on  December  29,  30,  and  31.    The  forenoon  of  December 
rMfoioDiir  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "Realism  and 

idealism,"  in  which  Professor  Woodbridge  and 
Professor  Dewey  took  part.  Professor  Woodbridge's  paper  was  on 
"Consciousness,  the  sense  organs,  and  the  nervous  system"  At  the 
afternoon  meeting,  December  30,  Professor  Montague  presented  a 
criticism  of  pragmatism  entitled  **  The  good,  the  true»  and  the  beauti- 
ful." Professor  Wo  ll  ridgc  was  elected  to  the  executive  coounittee 
in  the  place  of  Professor  Lord,  whose  term  had  expired. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Affiliated  Societies,  held  in  Baltimore  durin£  convo- 
cation wedc.  Professor  Oittell  was  a  member  of  the  councd  of  tiie 

trauuLiuLiiiaw       Association,  Professor  Woodworlh  was  vice-presi- 
njvaviv%T       j^j^j  q£       Association,  presiding  over  Section  H 
(anthropology  and  psychology),  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  council 
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of  the  American  Psychological  Association  Professor  Edward  L, 
Thomdike  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  latter  Associa- 
tion, and  presented  a  paper  on  "The  factors  of  'general  ability.'" 
Professor  Woodworth  presented  before  the  Psychological  Associa- 
tion a  rq>ort  of  the  sub-committee  on  "Association  tests."  Papers 
were  presented  before  this  Association  by  six  former  students  in  the 
departnuent. 

Professor  T.  H.  Morgan,  as  chairman  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  presided  over  the  general  meeting 
of  ^  Society,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
»  .  1909.    Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  as  retiring 

vice-president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
'Advancement  of  Science  and  chairman  of  Section  F  (zoology),  de> 
livercd  the  annual  address  in  Zoology  before  that  section  as  stated 
below.  Professor  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  served  as  secretary  of  Section 
F  (zoology)  of      A.  A.  A.  S.,  and  was  reelected  to  tint  office. 

Communications  given  by  members  of  the  department  were  as 
follows:  Professor  Henry  E.  Crampton — before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  2Coologjsls:  "The  partuiac  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  the 
problems  of  distribution  and  isolation."  Professor  Bash  ford  Dean — 
before  the  American  Society  of  Paleontologists:  "The  fossihzation  of 
soft  structures  in  Devonian  fossils  " ;  before  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists:  Notes  on  the  doctrine  of  the  recapitulation  of  ancestral 
forms  during  the  development  of  the  incHvidual."  Professor  Thomas 
H.  M(5rgan — before  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists:  "  Scx- 
dctemiination  ami  parthenogenesis  in  phylloxerans  and  aphids."  and 
*•  Hybridizing  experiments  with  rats";  before  the  American  Society 
of  Anatomists:  *'  The  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg."  Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn — before  the  joint 
meeting  of  tiie  Geological  Society  and  tfie  section  of  geology  of  tiie 
A.  A.  A.  S.:  "Gc  lii^ical  r crrrlation,"  and  "Environment  and  the 
relations  of  the  tertiary  mammals  " ;  before  the  American  Society  of 
Paleontologists :  "  Report  on  the  plans  of  the  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  for  international  cooperation  in  giralogical 
correlation."  and  "The  discovery  of  an  upper  cretaceous  iguanodont 
dinosaur  (Trachodon)  with  the  epidermal  impression  preserved"; 
before  the  Darwin  celebration  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.:  Address — *'  Darwin 
and  paleontology'."  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Osburn — before  Sect 'on  F,  A. 
A.  A.  S. :  "  The  effect  of  bradiyce^haly  and  dolichocephalv  on  the  teeth 
of  man,"  and  *'  Some  notable  additions  to  our  bryozoan  fauna."  Pro- 
fessor Edmund  B.  Wilson — before  Section  F  (zool<^)  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  S. :  Address  as  retiring  vice-president  and  chairman — "  Recent  re- 
searches on  the  determination  and  heredity  of  sex";  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Zoologists :  "  The  sexual  differences  of  the  chromo- 
some-groups in  Pvrrochoris  and  Syromastes " :  before  the  Darwin 
celebration  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. :  Address — "The  cell  in  relation  to 
heredity  and  evolutiott." 
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In  addition  to  the  public  lectures  announced  in  the  December  issue 

of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  important  courses  are  now  under  way: 
Twelve  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
Public  Lectures     cnce  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
and  Organ  Recitala  Research  are  being  delivered  on  Mondays  (begin> 
ning  February  i),  at  5.10  p.  m.,  in  Room  305  Schermerhonit  on  "The 
administration  of  public  business."   The  first  group  of  four  lectures 
is  given  by  Frederick  A.  Oevcland,  technical  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  on  **  Principles  of  public  administration " ;  the 
second  by  Henry  Bruerc,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, on  "  Urgent  municipal  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  business  methods/'  and  the  third  by  William  H.  Allen,  secre« 
taty  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  on  "  Special  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  developed  to  promote  the  application  of  business  prin- 
ciples to  public  administration." 

The  following  lectures  are  being  delivered  on  Wednesdays,  at 
4.10  p.  m.,  in  Room  ^orj  Havemeycr,  on  the  Henry  Bcrgh  Foundation 
for  the  Promotion  of  iiumane  Education: 

February  3 — The  influence  of  humane  ideals  and  practices  in 
human  civilization,  by  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  and  the  history  of  civilization,  Coltunlua  Uni- 
versity; Fe!iniar\-  !o — Pure  food  as  an  element  in  tlie  humane  treat- 
ment of  jnen  and  animals,  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  February  17 — ^The  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals,  Ijy  Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D..  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. ;  Feb- 
ruary 24 — Science  and  animal  experimentation,  by  Nathan  Oppenheim, 
M.D.,  of  New  York;  March  10— Hunting  witfi  wie  camera,  by  George 
Shiras,  3d,  of  Washington.  D.  C. ;  March  17 — The  humane  treatment 
of  children,  by  Homer  Fdk-;,  '-t'cretary  of  the  New  York  State  Cliari- 
tics  Aid  Association;  Ahirch  24 — The  humane  treatment  01  cnmuials, 
by  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  D.D.,  president  of  tfie  International  Prison 
Commission;  March  31 — The  ethics  of  punishment,  by  John  Dewey, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  philosophy,  Columbia  University ;  April  7 
— ^The  economic  aspect  of  the  humane  treatment  of  children  and  an^ 
mals,  by  Roswell  C  McCrea,  Ph.D.,  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

The  folkming  lectures  on  Sanitary  Science  and  Public  Health  are 

being  delivered  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  5.00  p.  m.,  in  the 
large  lecture  room,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  437  West 
Fifty-nintli  Street : 

Fcbnmry  t— Tlie  rise  and  significance  of  the  public  health  move- 
ment, by  William  Thompson  Sedgwick,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  biology. 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  February  3 — The  great  patho- 
logical discoveries  and  their  bearing  upon  public  health  problems,  by 
J.  George  Adami,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Strathcona  professor  of  pathology, 
McGill  University;  February  8 — Sanitary  science:  The  contn^  of 
environmetU.  by  Professor  Scdrjwick;  February  10 — Modes  of  trans- 
mission and  methods  of  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  by  Wil- 
liam Hjdlodc  Park,  M,D.,  director,  research  laboratories,  New  York 
Ci^  Health  Department;  February  15 — The  beginnings  of  organiza- 
tion for  public  health  service,  by  John  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  LL  D., 
director,  New  York  Public  Library;  February  17 — Water  supplies 
and  sewage  disposal,  by  William  H.  Burr,  CE.,  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  Columbia  University;  February  24 — Fncfnr^  inflnmcing 
the  health  and  death  rate  of  cities,  by  Frederick  Ludwig  Huffman, 
statistician.  Prudential  Insurance  Company ;  March  I — ^Reinforcement 
of  vital  resistance,  by  Simon  Flexner,  ^I.D.,  D.Sc,  director,  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  ^ledical  Research;  March  3 — Public  health  prob- 
lems of  the  municipality,  by  Thomas  Darlington,  M.D.,  president  and 
commissioner,  New  York  City  Health  Department;  March  8— Public 
health  problems  of  the  municipality,  continued,  by  Walter  Hensel, 
M.D.,  sanitary  superintendent.  New  York  City  Health  Department; 
Mardi  10— Public  health  problems  of  the  State,  by  Eugene  H.  Porter, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
March  15 — Public  health  problt-ms  ni  the  Nation,  by  Walter  Wyman, 
M.D.,  LL.D..  surgeon  general,  i'ubltc  iieaith  and  Alaruie  Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States;  March  17— Milk  supplies  and  public 
health,  by  Dr.  Park;  March  22 — Infant  mortality  rind  its  reduction,  by 
L.  Emmctt  Holt,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Carpentier  professor  of  the  diseases  of 
children,  Columbia  University;  March  24 — ^The  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis,  by  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.D.,  chief  medical  of?icer.  New  York 
City  Health  Department;  March  29 — School  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
by  John  J.  Cronin,  M.D.,  assistant  chief,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York;  March  31 — Street  cleaning,  gar- 
bage collection  and  refuse  disposal,  by  Dr.  Walter  Rensel ;  Ajiril  5— 
uarantine  and  disinfection.  (Lecturer  to  be  announced  later) ; 
pril  7— Tenement  house  sanitation,  by  Robert  W.  De  Forest ;  April 
12 — Diseases  of  am'mals  transmissible  to  man. — The  relation  of  in- 
sects to  disease,  by  Theobald  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Fabyan  professor 
of  comparative  pathology,  Harvard  University;  April  14 — Personal 
hygiene  and  the  hygiene  of  communities  (gymnasia,  public  baths,  play- 
grounds), etc.,  by  Luther  Ha!^ey  Gulick,  ^f  .D.,  chairman.  Playground 
Extension  Committee,  Sage  Foundation,  New  York;  April  19 — In- 
dustrial hygiene  and  sanitation— -Factory  inspection,  dangerous  trades, 
preventable  accidents,  child  labor,  by  Mr.  TTofTman;  April  21 — The 
prevention  of  alcoholism  and  insanity,  by  Frederick  Peterson,  M.D., 
professor  of  psychiatry,  Columbia  University;  April  a6— Visiting 
nursing  and  its  influence  on  the  prevention  of  disease,  by  Richard 
Qarke  Cabot.  ^f.D.,  instructor  in  clinical  medicine,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; April  28 — The  intiuence  of  education  on  public  health,  by 
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Homer  Folks,  Mcretary,  State  Qiarities  Aid  Association,  New  York. 

The  department  of  miT^ic  arranged  eight  organ  recitals  during 
January  and  February  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  announces  a  series 
of  concerts  of  chamber  music  to  be  held  on  Tuesdays,  at  4.10  p.  m., 
beginning  March  2. 

«   •  « 

Before  the  Trustees'  meeting  oa  Jammy  4,  two  honorary  degrees 

were  conferred  in  camera — the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  on  Dr. 
Albrccht  F  K.  Penck,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
iioaoraiy  Decrees  for  versity  for  190&-09;  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
VnfMmiB  Pndc  letters  on  Professor  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  the  dis> 
«bA  fmm9  tinguished  historian  of  Rome,  who  has  detivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  University  on  "  The  history  of  Rome."  Be- 
sides the  Trustees  there  were  present  the  University  Council  and  tfie 
members  of  the  divisions  of  classical  pbilolojTy  and  modern  languages. 
Profesiior  F'enck  was  presented  for  the  degree  by  Professor  James  F. 
Kemp,  and  Professor  Ferrero  by  Professor  W.  M.  Sloane.  In  pre- 
senting tfie  diploma  to  Professor  Fenck,  Pref^dent  Bntler  addressed  him 
as  "  at  once  man  of  science  and  hmnanist,  making  your  own  tiie  study 
of  the  face  of  the  earth  and  its  relations  to  man  and  his  civilization," 
while  to  Professor  Ferrero  he  referred  as  "historian  and  artist  in 
letters,  telling  once  more  with  originality  and  singular  charm  the 
never-old  story  of  Rome  and  its  people." 

«   *  « 

The  three  hundredtli  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Milton  was 
ceVbrnted  by  academic  exercises  on  the  evening  of  December  9,  1908. 
in  Earl  Hall,    addresses  were  delivered  on  "  Milton's  influence  on  the 

movement  for  liberal  thought,"  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Rives,  '68,  '73L,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  on  "Milton  as  a  man  of  letters,"  by  Professor  William  P. 
Trent.  The  following  poem  was  read  fay  Richard  Watsoo  Gilder: 

Voice  archangelical,  supreme,  sublime; 

Most  dedicate  and  rapt  of  all  the  quire 
Of  singers  since  humanity  and  time 

Were  fashioned  from  the  sempiternal  fire' 
None  of  the  laureled  race  with  thee  hath  name 

Save  him,  die  bard  austere  and  benedight 
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Who,  like  thee,  traversed  the  infernal  flame 
And  dared  the  dread  and  Everlasting  Light 

Milton!  the  reverberant  centuries  but  bring 
Thy  preseooe  nearer ;  thou  dost  mightier  loom 

Even  as  thy  day  recedes ;  yea,  thou  dost  sing 
With  accent  more  divine,  sounding  the  doom 

Of  hue,  infectious  and  unholy  thought, 

While  upward  climbs  the  world  by  one  bigli  spirit  taught. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  appropriately 

observed  by  the  University  on  January  19.  TIk  *  xcrciscs  took  place 
in  Earl  Hall  and  consisted  of  addresses  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 

and  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  and  the  reading 

PM  f  rililkritliMi 

of  an  origfinal  poem  by  Professor  John  Erskine, 
1900,  of  Amherst  College.  I'rcsident  Butler  introduced  the  speakers 
and  spoke  briefly  of  Poe's  achievements.  The  public  interest  in  Poe 
was  shown  by  the  very  large  attendance.  Earl  Hall  was  crowded 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the  exercises,  and  probably  a 
thousand  people  were  unable  to  get  into  tlic  hall.  The  lack  of  nn 
adequate  auditorium  for  use  on  such  public  occasions  was  strikingly 
empliasized. 

Mr.  Page  began  by  throwing  out  some  consoling  doubts  concerning 
the  accepted  date  of  Poe's  birth,  intimating  that  the  centenary  might 
properly  have  been  celebrated  in  October,  2908.   After  a  qrmpatii^ 

account  of  Poe's  share  in  the  "  fever  called  Living  "  the  speaker  took 

sharp  issue  with  those  critics,  Mr.  \V.  C.  Browncll  in  particular,  who 
deny  to  Poe  the  largest  mcasnre  of  s^enius  and  artistic  excellence. 

Professor  Erskine's  poem,  siiadowing  in  its  harmonious  lines  the 
dark;  alien  spirit  of  Poe,  follows : 

I 

m 

Who  is  thiSt  of  all  our  Voices  hushed  beyond  the  singing  shore. 
Where  the  foamless  roll  of  silence  cradles  peace  forevermore, — 

Who  is  this,  that  still  rettiming,  mourns  his  eerie  dream  of  Aidenn» 
And  his  mystic,  bloodless  music  chants  the  spell  of  lost  Lenore? 

Was  tiiy  singing  ever  mortal,  warmed  by  human  fierce  desires* 
Ere  tiie  living  passion  flickered  into  pale  sepulchral  fires? 
Or  was  life  to  thee  but  shadow — song  to  thee  but  fruitless  yeamiag, 
Thy  first  home  the  spirit  vision  whither  still  tiiy  heart  as^res? 
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O  thy  liigh  and  pallul  music,  fugitive  from  baffled  death, 
Surely  moves  frani  phantom  lips,  and  pulses  with  unearthly  breath ; 
Not  of  us  thou  wcrt,  dead  singer, — tlicc  hath  also  death  rejected? 
Hath  nor  death  nor  life  its  laurel  for  tliy  song's  ethereal  wreath? 

Changeling  of  the  muses,  bearing  mortal  exile  all  thy  days, 
Rapt  from  starry  heights  of  faery  to  endure  earth's  darkened  ways, 
Stranger  'mongst  thy  kindred — tlio'  they  love  or  hate  thee,  stranger— 
Every  praise  of  thee  must  falter;  scarce  we  know  the  man  we  praise. 

Stranger  to  our  good  and  evil,  thou  wert  never  trouble-tost. 
Storming  toward  the  righteous  harbors  whither  aU  thy  critics  crossed  I 

Silent  of  the  -rtint's  devotion — all  thy  worship  only  beauty^ — 
Every  grim  forefather  in  us  half  suspects  thy  soul  is  lost. 

Lost  indeed,  and  hither  fallen  as  the  proud  light-bearer  fell. 

Out  of  harmonics  eternal,  out  of  love  ineffable. 

Into  discord,  into  darkness,  into  bitterness  infernal, — 

For  to  wear  our  wingless  vesture,  for  a  soul  like  thine  was  heU. 


II 

Shadow-lover,  Imildfaig  twiling-worids  of  swift-enfolding  doom. 

Where  the  haunted  soul  is  mirrored  in  it   rwn  demonic  gloom, 
Yet  for  utter  darkness  kindling  still  tlie  tragic  tlame  of  beauty 
Till  from  death,  from  hate,  from  horror  flares  its  melancholy  bloom : 

Dreamer  of  the  dauntless  will,  that  darkenefl.  soars  to  perfect  sight. 
Dauntless,  the'  this  muddy  garment  weight  its  wings  and  dim  its  flight, 
Up  frcHU  lesser  gloom  to  lesser  gloom  a  finer  ether  wuming 
TUI  the  tfiought  escape  the  body  into  realms  of  doudless  l^t: 

Shall  we  call  thee  lost,  dead  poet,  we  whose  fate  is  kin  to  thine ; 

Shadows  are  our  world,  and  phantom  half  the  stars  that  o'er  us  shine; 
Shall  we  call  him  lost,  who  faithful  toward  the  star  of  beauty  beacons. 
And  our  days  his  mystic  singing  floods  with  loveliness  divine? 

No,  the  heavenly  muse  thou  lovedst  barkens  to  thine  ancient  wrong; 
Thee  she  crowns  with  deathless  laurel,  and  her  throne  thro'  thee  is  strong; 
For  to  us  who  heard  thy  cry  to  her,  thy  prayer  to  perfect  beauty. 
Now  tfie  voice  of  perfect  beauty  speaks  immortal  in  thy  song. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews's  address  on  "  Poe's  cosmopolitan 
fame"  set  forth  succinctly  and  judicially  the  case  for  and  against  Poe's 
work,  pointing  out  the  reasons  for  his  greater  popularity  alKoad  than 
with  us;  admitting  the  narrowness  of  his  appeal,  but  at  the  same  time 
insisting  on  the  greatness  of  his  individual  adiievement 
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An  18-page  pamphlet  of  "  Material  by  and  about  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Coltimbia  University,"  prepared  by  Qara 
W.  Brnpp:,  reference  librarian,  was  published  by  the  Library  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration. 

«   «  * 

The  first  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
from  December  25  to  January  5,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events 
in  the  intdlectttal  history  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  was  attended 
Hm  licit  by  delegates  from  some  nineteen  republics,  and 
Vsn-American  upwards  of  six  hundred  papers  were  presented  for 
Sdentific  CongreM  jts  consideration.  Twenty  of  the  delegates  came 
from  the  United  States  as  the  representatives  of  fourteen  universities 
and  seven  learned  societies,  and  forty  of  the  papers  were  contributed 
by  Americans.  Columbia  was  represented  by  I'rofcssor  Shepherd, 
who  served  also  as  a  member  of  the  government  delegation.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  paper  on  "The  adaptation  of  teadiing  to  the  American 
social  medium,"  Columbia's  offering  to  the  Congress  included  papers 
by  Professor  Sloanc  on  "Historical  writing  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Professor  Burr  on  "Reinforced  concrete  construction  for  South 
America,"  by  Professor  Luckc  on  "  The  value  of  gas  power,"  and  by 
Professor  Kemp  on  "The  newer  geological  views  regarding  subter- 
ranean waters."  A  fuller  account  of  the  congress  and  its  work  will 
be  given  In  the  June  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

By  formal  transfer  of  title  on  December  31,  1908,  Teachers  College 

became  the  owner  of  a  ten-story  fire-proof  dormitory  for  women  stu- 
dents, Whittier  Hall,  and  the  connected  apartment  houses,  the  Emerson 
^jjj^y^  and  the  Lowell,  the  residence  of  a  number  of  the 

officers  of  the  College.  These  buildings  were 
erected  m  190Z  at  a  cost  of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
by  a  corporation  of  friends  of  the  Cbllege,  and  have  been  so  condiKted 
that  the  income  from  the  apartments  has  considerably  reduced  the 
cost  of  residence  for  students.  The  stock  of  the  holding  corporation 
has  now  been  presente<i  to  the  College  and  with  it  passed  the  ownership 
of  the  building,  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  six  himdred  thousand  dollars. 
The  donors  of  the  stock,  whose  names  have  not  hitherto  been  a»- 
nounnd,  are  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Charles  W.  Harimess,  Spencer 
Traskp  Joseph  Milbank,  D.  Willis  James,  Frank  R.  Chambers,  V. 
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Everit  Macy,  E.  S.  Harkness,  James  H.  Jones,  Seth  Low,  D.  O.  Mills, 
George  Foster  Peabody,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 
and  James  Speyer. 

*  *  * 

The  Living  Church  for  January  2,  1909,  contains  the  following 
description  of  the  chalice  and  paten  recently  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  anonymous  donors  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Floyd 
Appleton,  '94,  Ph.D.  1906,  rector  of  St.  Cement's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  Gty: 

The  chalice  made  for  Columbia  University  and  blessed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto  at  St.  Qment's  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  of  14  karat 
gold  and  mo<ieled  after  one  made  by  Benvcnuto  Cellini  for  the  con- 
temporary Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  now  in  Dresden.  It  is  6^ 
hidies  high ;  diameter  of  foot»  4%  inches ;  diameter  of  bowl,  3^  2  indies. 
Of  the  nine  large  diamonds,  six  arc  set  in  the  knop,  which  is  decorated 
with  the  acanthus  leaf — the  symbol  of  life.  Round  the  base  of  the 
bowl  in  high  relief  is  the  time-honored  motto  of  the  University — the 
Latin  version  of  the  Utter  half  of  the  ninth  verse  of  Psalm  36:  "  In 
Thy  Light  shall  we  see  light."  Between  the  last  and  first  letter  of  the 
motto  is  the  jeweled  sword  of  St.  Paul.  The  foot  is  circular,  with  the 
three  symbols,  crown,'  cross,  and  (tove,  symbolizing  the  Faith  of  the 
Church.  The  crown,  besides  suggesting  God  tlie  Father  Almighty, 
"The  moral  Governor  of  the  world"  (as  Bishop  Butler  hath  it),  is 
also  the  symbol  of  the  University  (once  King's  College).  It  is  adorned 
with  jewels,  the  colors  of  which  symbolize  the  five  mnversity  faculties 
of  medicine,  law,  philosophy,  theology,  and  science.  The  mscription 
is  inside  the  base.  The  design  and  various  details  of  decoration  were 
made  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  chapel,  which  is  Milanese  Renais- 
sance,  commemorating  the  age  of  the  revival  of  Greek  in  western 
Europe,  and  the  rise  of  the  universities. 

A  plain  gold  paten  h  bong  made  to  matdi  the  dialiee.  It  will 
be  five  inches  in  diameter.  Upon  it  the  other  half  of  the  verse  from 
the  36th  Psalm  is  to  be  engrossed.  The  cruets  arc  in  mcmorv  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Randolph  Price,  for  many  years  iiead  01  tiie  depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  Universily. 

*  «  * 

At  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  Mr*  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  lent  some 

of  his  most  precious  autograph  manuscripts  for  an  exhibition  at  the 
Univrr^it^•  from  November  23  until  Drremher  19.    During  that  time 
Moxgaa  MAoa«cript  some  seventeen  thousand  visitors  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  the  manuscripts.    There  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty^four  of  them,  by  eighty-two  different  auAori. 
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In  a  collection  where  all  the  manuscripts  arc  of  the  greatest  interest, 
it  is  hard  to  make  selections,  but  to  mention  the  manuscripts  of  Vanity 
Pair,  Christmas  Carol,  The  Cottsr's  Saturday  Nigkt,  Don  Juon,  The 
Autatrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Trilby,  Bndymion,  William  Peon's 
Will,  and  the  original  letter  from  Comwallis  to  Washington  asking 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  will  pive  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  exhibition  to  the  students  and  friends  of  the  University. 

*   *  « 

Dr.  William  George  MacCalltun,  associate  professor  of  pathology 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  resident  pathologist  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  has  been  elected  to  the  professorship  of  pathology 
Ths  Hew  PzofMioi  of  Columbia,  vice  Dr.  T.  M.  Prudden,  resigned. 

•f  Fifheiegy  Dr.  MacCallnm  is  a  C^dian  by  birth.  He  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  education  at  the  Dunnville  (Ontario)  High 
Sdiool,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1894,  and  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1897,  since  which  time  he  has  boon  con- 
nected continuously  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  or  Hos- 
pital, with  the  exception  of  a  year  spent  in  study  in  the  laboratories 
of  Europe.  He  has  made  important  oontributioitt  to  pathdogical 
literature,  especially  in  malaria  and  the  pathological  features  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican investigators  in  the  field  of  pathology.  His  interests  lie  largely 
in  the  experimental  or  physiological  side  of  his  suhject.  He  has 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  pathologist  recognizing  the  diseased 
function  as  well  as  the  diseased  structure,  and  he  has  been  a  pioneer 
b  introducing  into  this  country  the  experimental  mediod  of  studying 
and  teaching  pathological  problems. 

«  «  # 

The  Fair  D^y  News  has  compiled  a  summary  of  the  graduates 
of  the  various  universities  of  die  country  who  have  attained  eminence 
in  their  professions,  basing  the  standard  of  emin«ice  upon  mention 
in  "  Who's  who  "  for  1908-1909.  From  the  artide  in  the  News  we 
abstract  the  foUowing  paragraphs: 

Harvard  has  the  largest  nuniber  of  gnuluates  distinguished  in  any 
one  line— flo8  lawyers.  In  the  same  vocation  Columbia  stands  second 
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with  132,  while  Yale  and  Michigan  are  third,  each  having  108.  The 
Uiuversi^  of  Virginia  stands  fourth  wiUi  63  successful  lawyers  to  its 
credit 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Harvard  and  Yale  sccin  to  have  a  monopoly 
on  capitalists,  both  universities  standing  far  above  the  others  in  this 
respect,  vis..  Harvard,  48;  Yale,  46;  Columbia,  22;  Princeton,  12. 

The  greatest  number  of  governors,  diplomats  and  other  national 
officers  are  trained  at  Harvard,  29.  The  other  institutions  rank  con- 
siderably below.    Yale,  16;  Colambia,  13;  University  of  Virginia,  11. 

Statistics  regarding  the  favorite  o/ma  mater  of  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  arc  rather  surprising.  CoUimbia,  with  its  department  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  heads  the  list  with  119  gradu- 
ates. The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  second,  104;  Harvard  is 
third,  75 ;  while  Yale  and  the  Bcllevue  Hospital  Medical  College  tie 
for  fourth  place,  each  institution  sliowing  35  graduates. 

In  the  lines  of  research  and  special  investigation.  Harvard  is  in 
advance,  having  133  successful  graduates  in  these  branches.  Colum- 
bia is  second,  80;  Yale  third,  50;  Cornell  and  Jdins  Ho^ns  are  equal 
for  fourth,  39. 

«   •  « 

A  uniform  system  for  purchasing  supplies  for  all  departments  of  die 
University  is  now  being  established  with  the  double  intention  of  free- 
ing officers  of  instruction  from  the  care  of  looking  after  bills  and 
Uaifonn  Purchasing  balances,  and  of  having  these  attended  to  with 
System  greater  dispatch  and  precision  than  hitherto.  Each 

officer  who  expends  University  money  in  purchase  will  be  provided 
with  a  book  of  blanks,  on  which  all  orders  for  supplies  are  to  be  sent 
out.  Carbon  copies  of  each  order  will  be  made  on  duplicate  bhmks, 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  bursar.  There  will  also  be  in  each  case 
a  third  carbon  copy  loft  in  the  b(X>k,  with  space  for  memoranda  of 
the  receipt  of  the  supplies,  the  amount  of  bill  and  the  tlate  of  its 
approval.  Each  month  the  bursar  will  furnish  each  department  with 
a  statement  of  its  expenditures  and  balances.  It  is  believed  that  this 
system,  which  has  already  been  tested  in  several  parts  of  the  University* 
win  be  generally  welcomed  as  an  tn^rovement  upon  present  methods 
of  purdiase  and  that  it  may  furnish  a  basis  for  further  improvement. 

♦  «  « 

IVofesaor  James  F.  Kemp  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  on  the  oonservatioo 
of  natiraial  resources. 
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The  brunt  of  many  a  gale  I've  borne, 
2ka  Loac  Hm  o(      Found  strength  in  eveiy  blast 

That  swept  across  the  noble  stream. 
On  whidi  I've  gazed  my  last 

Whose  breast  1  saw  the  Half  Moon  press; 

Where  boomed  from  shore  to  shore, 
While  bullets  whistled  rouml  tny  tninl^ 
The  cannon's  sullen  roar. 

The  soughing  music  of  my  kin 
Long  since  has  passed  away; 
Heart-broken,  sad,  its  loss  I've  mourned 
For  many  a  dreary  day. 

The  deadening  walls  of  brick  and  stone 

So  closely  hem  me  round. 
That  like  some  fettered  prisoner's 
My  free  limbs  fast  seem  bound. 

No  longer  a  lone  sentinel 

Upon  the  lici'glit  I  stan  ! ; 
No  more  for  me  the  sunset  rays 
niume  a  golden  land. 

Upon  my  boughs  the  matin  birds 

No  longer  carols  trill. 
The  end  has  come;  my  life  is  done. 
Old  woodman,  work  thy  will. 

Charles  Alexander  Nelson 


*    *  4> 


Marcus  Benjamin,  '78  S,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, president  of  the  Columhia  Alumni  A.ss(x:iation  in  the  Dijstrict 
of  Columbia,  represented  the  University  at  the  installation  of  President 

MlariUmiDiii  M^Am  Allen  Noble  of  the  Woman's  College  of 

Baltimore  on  February  2.  An  address  was  de« 
Iivered  on  this  occasion  by  Ira  Remsen,  '67  M,  president  of  the  Johns 
Hoplnns  Univ^ty.    Columbia  is  represented  on  the  faculty  of  the 

college  by  W.  E.  Kellicott,  Ph.D.  1904,  professor  of  biology. 

The  New  York  Architect  for  January,  1909,  volume  3,  number  i, 
contains  a  brief  de-cription  of  the  School  of  Mines  building,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  beautifully  executed  reproductions  and  several  plans. 

Percy  MacKaye  delivered  a  lecture  in  Earl  Hall  on  February  13  on 
**  The  dramatist  as  citizen "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
Doctm^s  of  Philosophy. 
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Dectmber  meeting.— Tht  Presidnt 
reported  the  death  of  Professor  An- 
drew J.  McCosh,  M.D.,  LLD.,  of  the 
department  of  eufseiy,  on  December 

2,  1908. 

The  President  announced  that  Pro- 
lessor  Otto  Jespersen  would  be  the 
Danish  representatiTe  of  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  exchange 
of  professorships,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  academic  year  1909-10. 

Re*ohf*d^  That  in  order  to  afford 
tiie  flinmni  direct  end  responsible  rep- 
resentation upon  this  Board,  six  of  the 
trustees  elected  after  January  I,  1909. 
may  be  nominated  in  the  manner  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter 
described.  The  trustees  elected  upon 
such  nominations  shall  be  styled 
"altmun  trastees."  As  vacancies  occur 
from  time  to  time  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ma^  direct  for  which  of  them 
nominations  are  to  be  invited  from 
the  alumni;  and  whenever  and  as 
often  as  the  Board  shall  direct  that 
•uch  nominations  arc  to  be  invited, 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  and  a 
nomination  shall  be  made  in  the  lol- 
lowing  manner: 

(a)  One  nomination  shall  be  asked 
for  from  a  nominatni)?  committee  of 
the  alumni,  sucli  connmitee  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  representatives 
of  each  association  having  25  or  more 
members  who  are  alumni  of  any  of  the 
schools  maintained  by  the  Trustees, 
provided  tliat  such  associations  arc 
duly  registered  with  and  accepted  by 
the  Trustees.  The  representatives  of 
every  such  association  upon  the  nomi- 
nating committee  shall  be  chosen  in 
such  manner  as  that  association  shall 
determine.  Eveiy  such  association 
shall  be  entitled  to  representation  as 

follows : 

riio^ic  having  not  less  than  23  nor 
more  than  50  members  whose  dues  for 
the  current  year  have  been  paid,  one 

representative;  those  having  more  than 

*Tbi8  resolution  is  here  printed  as 
■mended  at  the  January  meeting. 


o  and  not  more  than  100  such  mem- 
ers,  two  representatives;  those  hav- 
ing more  than  100  such  members,  three 
representatives.  Every  such  associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  cast  as  many 
votes  hf  its  r<|»naentatiTe  or  repres- 
entatives, present  in  person,  as  it  has 
active  members  whose  dues  for  tilie 
current  year  have  been  paid,  provided 
such  association  shall  nave  paid  its 
annual  subscription  to  the  Alumni 
Council,  as  provided  in  paragraph  0 
of  this  resolution. 

ib)  The  nondnating  committee  shall 
meet  at  tiie  University  en  notice  of 
not  le^s  than  thirty,  or  more  thar  -ixfy 
days,  and  the  secretary-  of  the  Alunuii 
Council  shall  issue  notices  of  such 
meeting  when  so  rcqucsleU  by  the 
Trustees,  and  he  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  meeting  is  held, 
report  to  the  deik  of  the  trustees  tile 
nomination  presented  bgr  the  coni> 
mittee. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as 
a  representative  upon  the  notninatm^ 
committee  or  for  nomination  as  alumni 
trustee,  who  is  officially  connected 
with  the  University,  or  who  is  not  a 
member  of  a  duly  roistered  and  ac- 
cepted altmini  association,  or  who  has 
rot  held  for  at  I»st  ten  years  one  of 
the  degrees  established  by  the  .statutes 
of  the  University,  conferred  for  work 
done  in  one  of  the  schools  maintained 
by  the  Trustees. 

(d)  Ewn  Sttdi  aominatioa  pre* 
sented  to  the  Trustees  by  the  nomi- 
n.iting  committee  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  stating  that  upon  his  elec- 
tion the  person  nominated  will  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Trustees  his 
irrevocable  letter  of  resignation  as 
alumni  trustee  to  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  six  years  from  the  date 
of  election,  or  at  the  end  of  such  other 
term  as  the  Tru.«ite«s  may  prescribe 
under  paragraph  g  of  tins  resolution, 
and  that  he  will  be  ineligible  for  one 
year  thereafter  for  nomination  as  an 
alumni  trustee,  and  the  election  of 
sttch  nominee  by  the  Trustees  shall 
take  effect  only  upon  the  filing  of  SUCb 
letter  of  resignation. 
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it)  To  qualify  an  aliunni  aaaoeim- 
tiofi  to  participate  in  the  nomination 

of  alumni  trustees,  under  the  terms  of 
this  rc<;oIiition,  such  association  shall 
file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Council  a  co^y  of  its  constitution, 
ftiowinf  that  it  oomes  within  the  pro- 
vtiions  of  paragrnph  a  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  a  list  of  its  active  members, 
not  less  than  25  in  numher.  whr,  are 
regularly  enrolled,  together  a  ccr- 

tili  signed  by  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  such  association  showing 
the  number  of  active  members  whose 
dnea  have  been  paid  for  the  current 
year,  and  that  the  aaaoctatton  lias 
aprccd  to  contribute  to  the  Alumni 
Council  and  will  contribute  annually 
a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  not 
less  than  one  dollar  for  each  duly  en- 
rolled active  member,  such  sums  to 
be  used  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  nominating  oommittee  and  for 
such  purposes  as  the  Alumni  G>titiGil 
may  determine. 

(/)  Each  unmination  presented  to 
the  Trustees,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution,  shall  be 
accompanied  b^v  a  statement  from  the 
Alumni  Council  containing  the  names 
of  the  associations  which  have  duly 
qualified  under  the  foregoing  sections 
and  have  complied  with  tlie  provisions 
thereof,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
cast  by  each  assoeiatioQ  for  the 
nominee. 

(|)  Until  all  of  the  six  alumni  trus- 
tcewipt  shall  have  been  filled  and  the 
term*  of  the  inenmbents  so  arranged 
that  one  vacancy  therein  will  regularly 
occur  at  the  end  of  each  academic 
year,  the  length  of  the  terms  of  the 
alumni  trustees  shall  be  arranged  by 
the  Trustees  so  as  to  effect  such  regno 
larity  at  the  earliest  practicabki  time 

(A)  The  term  active  member  as 
used  in  this  Resoltition  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  any  member  of  a 
rexi^tered    .Association    who    holds  a 

degree  confered  for  work  done  in  any 
of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Trus* 

tee«. 

Ri'soltrd.  That  the  Trustees  accept 
the  resignation  of  Richard  C.  Mac- 
laurin,  Sc.D.,  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matical physics,  to  take  effect  on  May 
31,  1909^  and  that  they  offer  him  an 
expression  of  their  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of 
bis  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teehnologjr, 
The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  ureio 

tendered  to  the  following  gentlemen 
for  gifts  of  $2,500  each  toward  the 
Special  Maintenance  Fund  for  190^: 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Clarence  H. 
Mackay.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran. 
Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  class  ol 
1903,  and  F.  Augustas  schermerhom, 
class  of  1868;  and  to  the  anonymous 
donor  of  $100  for  a  special  scholar  in 
the  school  of  political  science  for 
1908-091 

The  Budget,  as  adopted  March  a, 
1908k  ms  modified  by  certain  rear^ 
rangements  in  the  offiee  of  the  regis- 
trar. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory 
at  Camp  Columbia  and  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  dining  hall. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Barnard  College,  Henri  Vigicr. 
A.M.,  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the 
Romance  languages  and  literatures 
from  December  i,  igo8.  to  June  ja, 
Ip09,  tficc  Hcnrj'  Bargy,  instructor,  re- 
sided. 

The  appointment  of  the  president  of 
Fare!  L.  Jouard,  Ph.D.,  to  he  assis- 
tant in  electro-chemistry,  was  con- 
firmed ;  also  that  of  David  Ed^r  Rice, 

A.M.,  to  be  assistant  in  philosophy, 
vice  Dr.  A.  Ficxner  resii-ncd,  and  that 
of  Henry  J.  .Skipp,  .'\.H.,  to  be  assis- 
tant in  the  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures. 

William  C  R.  Anderson  wn  ap- 
pointed instmetor  in  natbcmatics  m 
extension  teaching. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted: Richard  C,  Maclaurin,  Sc.D., 
professor  of  mathematical  physics,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  to 
take  effect  May  3T,  1009;  John  G. 
Curtis,  M.n.,  LT.D,,  professor  of  phys- 
iologv.  to  take  effect  June  ]o,  190Q.  and 
T.    Mitclicll    Prud.len,    .\i.U..  I.L.I)., 

frofessor  of  pathology,  to  take  effect 
une  30k  19091 

January  tnei'tinf; — The  regular  order 
of  business  having  been  suspended,  the 
degree  of  docti  r  of  science  was  con- 
ferred upon  Professor  Albrecht  F.  IC 
Penck,  Ph.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  profes- 
sor for  1906-9^  and  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  letters  upon  Signor  Guglielmo 
FerrcTo,  in  the  presence  of  the  Trus- 
tees, of  the  University  Cotmcil,  and  of 
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the  members  of  the  dcfiartments  of 
Greek,  history,  Latin  and  Romance 
languages. 

The  followmp  officers  an<J  members 
of  standing  committees  were  elected: 
Chairman,  Mr.  Rives;  cleric,  Mr.  Pine; 
to  succeed  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  com- 
mittee of  finance,  Mr.  Cutting;  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  committee  on 
buildinps  and  grounds.  Mr.  Brown;  to 
succeed  Mr.  Rives  on  the  committee 
on  honors,  Bishop  Greer;  to  succeed 
Mr.  Pine  on  the  committee  on  tduca- 
tkm»  Mr.  Parsons;  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr. 
Coe  on  the  committee  on  the  library, 
Rev.  Dr.  Manning. 

The  resolution  adopted  on  December 
7,  providing  for  the  nomination  of 
Alnmni  Trustees.  was  amended. 
(Amended  form  of  resolution  printed 
imder  December  minutes.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Adolph  Lewisobn,  of  New  York, 
for  his  gift  of  $1,000.  to  be  applied 
toward  salaries  in  the  department  oi 
mctatturgy  for  tiie  academic  year  igoB- 
9. 

Also  to  Mrs,  Ricliard  M.  Hoe,  of 
New  York,  for  her  gift  of  $boo,  for 
the  pttrehase  of  equipment  for  the 
laboratory  of  pharmacology  at  the 
medical  school  for  the  year  1909-10. 

Also  to  the  anonymous  donor  of  the 
Slim  of  $5(X),  to  be  expended  in  salaries 
in  the  department  of  prtCtice  of  ncdi* 
cine  for  itx>8-<). 

Also  to  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery,  of 
New  York,  for  his  gift  of  $35  as  an 
addition  to  the  Aveiy  fund  for  the 
current  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  be  tendered  to  George  B. 
Goldschmidt,  of  New  York,  for  his 

Sft  of  $16,250,  to  establish  and  en- 
iw  in  perpetuibr  the  Samuel  Anthony 
GotdschnMt  feflo\i'ship  in  chemistry 
as  a  memorial  to  Samuel  .^^thany 
Goldschmidt  of  the  chiss  of  1S71. 

Rt-Sflird,  I  liat  the  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  be  tendered  to  the  several  con- 
tributors to  the  fund  fif  $600,  given 
to  the, University  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  lectureship  m  the  de- 
partment of  mechanical  engineering 
on  the  subjects  of  the  elevating  and 
conveying  of  materials  and  the  trans- 
mission of  power,  as  fuUaws:  Bnnvn 
Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Dodge  .Mfg 
Co,  J.  M.  Dodge  Co.,  The  Jeffrey 
Wt  Co.,  C  W.  Hunt  Co,  H«yl  k 


Patterson,  Inc.,  The  Link  Belt  Co.. 
The  Oarley  Engineering  Co. 

Rcsohrd,  That  the  proposal  of  the 
class  of  1884,  Columbia  College,  to 
erect  an  or:  .i:tir:i',il  marble  doorway 
and  clock  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
present  offices  of  the  dean  of  Cotaniliia 
Cbllegc  in  Hamilton  Hall,  in  com* 
metnoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  graduation  of  thatclaSS, 
be  accepted  with  thanks. 

Rcsolz-i-d,  That  all  requests  for  per- 
mission to  place  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
memorial  windows,  tablets,  or  other 
objects  affecting  the  structure  or  deco- 
ration of  the  building,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  honors  for  report  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  conferring 
such  a  distinction  Upon  the  individual 
proposed. 

Resolved,  That  the  unbound  disser- 
tations on  theological  subjects  received 
by  the  University  as  part  of  the  por« 
chase  of  German  university  disserta- 
tions made  with  funds  contributed  by 
gift,  be  presented  to  the  Uflion  Theo- 
logical St-niinary. 

.'\  resolution  amending  the  resol  i- 
tion  of  December  7,  providing  for  the 
nomination  of  Alumni  Trustees,  was 
adopted,  and  several  amendnwats  to 
the  statutes  were  proposed. 

The  budget,  as  adopted  March  X 
igo8,  was  modified  by  certain  rear- 
ranRcnicnts  in  the  departiTients  of 
practice  of  medicine,  mechanical  engi- 
neering and  philosofoy. 

The  committees  on  education,  build- 
m^  and  grounds  and  the  library  stib- 
muted  annual  reports,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  hnance 
under  the  by-laws. 

Resolved,  1  hat  the  sum  of  |i400^ 
or  to  much  thereof  as  be  iMces- 
sary,  be  and  hereby  it^  appropriated 
from  the  aocmnnlated  mcome  of  the 
Phoenix  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
special  research  apparatus  for  the  de- 
partment of  astronomy. 

Resoh  i'ii.  That  in  \  iew  of  the  ap- 
plication of  Jtihn  \\'.  Burgess,  I'h.D., 
LL.D.,  Rugglcs  professor  of  political 
science  and  constitutional  law  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  sci- 
ence, to  retire  from  active  service  at 
the  close  of  the  present  academic  year, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  will  be 
sixty-five  years  of  age  in  August  next, 
the  President  be  requested  to  con- 
vey to  Piofcssor  Buiseis  the  wish  of 
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the  Trustees  that  he  continue  in  the 
active  service  of  the  University,  and 
that  he  accept  such  readjustment  of  his 
prcMBt  duties  and  such  relief  from 
tCMhiiw  ts  will  enable  bim  to  devote 
htRueir diiefly  to  the  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  Rradtiate  instruc- 
tion at  Columbia  University  and  its 
best  possible  orgmiutioii  and  derelop- 
mcQt. 

Revived,  That  the  resignation  of 
Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Ph.D..  LL.D., 
as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy, 
be  accepted,  to  take  effect  January  31, 
1909,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trus- 
tees he  tendered  to  Professor  Perry 
for  his  services  as  dean  during  the 
past  seven  years. 

Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of 
William  Hallock,  Ph.D.,  as  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  pure  science,  be  ac- 
cepted, to  take  effect  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Trustees,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Tnistees  he  tendered  to  Pro- 
fessor Hallock  for  his  services  aS  dcan 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Rcsoh  cd.  That  upon  the  nonunation 
of  the  President,  John  W.  Burgess, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  be  and  hereby  i«!  ap- 
p<3inted  dcan  of  the  faculty  nf  phiUis- 
ophy  and  dcan  of  the  faculty  of  pure 
science  in  succession  to  Professors 
Perry  and  Hallock,  resigned,  to  take 
office  upon  the  date  to  be  fixed  heie> 
alter  by  tlie  Trustees  and  to  serve 
dnrtnif  the  pteasure  of  Ae  Trtutees. 

Rcsokcd.  That  there  he  appointed, 
ujwn  the  nomination  of  tlie  I'resident, 
an  associate  to  the  dean  of  the  facul- 
ties of  political  science,  philosophy  and 
pore  science,  who  shall  discharge  such, 
■sd  such  part,  of  the  duties  of  the 
dnn,  as  the  dean  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  designate. 

Rfsoltu  J,  That  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  prcipose  to  the  faculties  of 
political  science,  philosophy  and  pure 
science  the  advisability  of  creating,  in 
such  way  as  may  seem  to  them  best, 
standing  committees  on  instruction, 
which  committees  when  chosen,  should 
act  as  advisers  to  the  dean  in  respect 
to  the  business  of  the  faculttcs  which 
they  severally  represent. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  rc- 
qocsrtted  to  ask  the  opinion  uf  the  Uni- 
venily  Council  as  to  what  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  G>uncil,  if  any. 
are  desirable  or  expedient  in  view  of 
the  appointment  of  the  tame  person  to 


be  dean  of  the  faculties  of  political 
science,  philosophy  and  s  ^r  -     m  hl  ■ 

The  following  appointmenis  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
President,  to  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Trustees:  Otto  Jespersen,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  Fngli^h  philology  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  professor 
of  English  philology  for  the  academic 
year  1909-10;  Henry  J.  Ford,  A.B., 
professor  of  politics  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versihr,  lecturer  on  the  George  Blum- 
enthal  foundation  for  1909-10;  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  medical  faculty: 
Karl  Albert  Connell,  M.D.,  instructor 
in  surgery,  i>ice  Dr.  James  I.  Russell ; 
James  I.  Russell,  M.D.,  instructor  in 
clinical  surgery,  znce  Dr.  William  Dar- 
rach;  William  Darrach,  M.D.,  instruc- 
tor in  clinical  surgery,  t'icc  Dr.  Carle- 
ton  P.  Flint,  deceased;  Frederick  T. 
Van  Beuren,  M.D.,  assistant  in  sur* 
gery,  to  instructor  in  surgery  and  as- 
sistant chief  of  clinic;  Hansom 
Hooker,  M.D.,  assistant  in  surgery 
t»V*  Dr.  A.  C.  Prentice,  resigned ; 
James  R.  Whiting.  M.D.,  assistant  in 
fmgOTl  Herbert  Swift  Carter,  M.D, 
instructor  in  clinical  medicine,  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 

The  following  appointment  was  con- 
firmed: Lincoln  DcGroot  Moss,  lec- 
turer in  mechanical  engineering  from 
January  i,  1909,  to  June  30,  i9o<> 

Rev.  Raymond  CoUyer  Kiumc,  B.D., 
was  reappointed  chaplatn  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Otto  Jespersen,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
English  philologj-,  for  igoo-io,  was  as- 
signed to  a  scat  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy. 

The  resignatioQ  of  Frederick  R. 
Bailey,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  his- 
tology and  cmbrj-ology  was  MCtptltd 
to  take  effect  June  30,  lyoy. 

Febmarv  meeting. — The  President 
reported  the  appointment  of  Professor 
William  H.  Carpenter  as  acting  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  the 
election  by  the  faculty  of  political 
science  of  Professor  William  M. 
Sloano  as  a  member  of  the  University 
Council  during  the  absence  on  leave 
of  Professor  .\lunroe  Smith. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  Rutherfurd  Stuyvcsant  of 
the  class  of  '63  for  his  gift  of  |soo 
for  the  measurement  and  reduction  of 
the  Rnthcrfttrd  photographs;  to  Wit- 
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Itam  G.  Low  of  the  class  of  "65  for  his 
gift  of  $200  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  maritime  and  international  law;  to 
the  anonymous  donor  of  $2,oc»  to- 
wards salaries  in  the  school  of  medi- 
cine for  the  academic  years  1907-08 
and  1908-09,  and  to  the  donors  of 
$iiflgo  towards  salaries  in  the  d^trt* 
mait  of  philosophy. 

Resohed,  That  daring  the  fiscal  year 
1909-10  the  salaries  of  all  new  ap- 
pointees be  paid  in  10  equal  monthly 
mstalments,  beRinning  September  30, 
1909;  that  of  the  salary  attached  to 
each  other  appointment  under  the 
Budget,  4/10  be  paid  in  6  equal 
moathly  instalments,  beginning  July 
31,  1909,  and  f)'io  in  equal  monthly 
mstalments,  bcKmnm^  January  31, 
X910,  and  that  beginning  with  the  fi'.cal 
year  ipio-ii  all  salaries  be  paid  there- 
alter  m  10  equal  mmithly  mstalments 
on  the  last  dm  of  each  month  from 
September  to  June  hKlusiTe. 

The  President  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1908,  showing  receipts,  $58,619.94:  ex- 
penditures, $53,66a26;  nmober  os  pa- 
tients, tAiii  Also  the  annnal  report 
of  tiie  vaoderbift  Ginle  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  lOoR,  showing  re- 
ceipts, $53,481.00;  expenditures,  46,- 
061.00 

William  G.  McCallum,  A.B.,  M.D., 
professor  of  pathological  physiotOnr 
and  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  m 
tile  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  ap- 
oointed  to  be  professor  of  pathology 
lor  three  years  from  July  i,  1909,  or 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 

Max  Schuiman,  M.D.,  was  appointed 
assistant  in  applied  therapeutics,  vice 
J.  M.  Kent,  U.D^  and  Hugh  B.  Bhtck- 
wdl,  ILD^  instnietor  in  cUnical  otal- 


Afthur  K.  Rnhn,  AM.,  LLB.,  was 
appoinfcd  lecturer  on  conflict  of  laws 
from  February  i  to  June  30,  1909. 

William  G.  McCallum.  A.B.,  M.D., 
was  assi^cd  to  a  seat  in  the  faculties 
of  mediane  and  of  pore  seienee  from 
July  I,  1909. 

The  resignattOQ  of  lames  C  Ayer, 
M.D..  inctr  tctor  in  dinical  sttigciy, 

was  accepted. 

UNivsssmr  CouirciL 

Dtctmbtr  MMitefw— Resolved,  tiiat 
in  the  announcements  concmiing  the 


work  for  the  higher  degrees  in  fSnt 

non-professional  graduate  schools  the 
requirements  of  residence  shall  be 
stated  by  half-years  and  not  by  years; 
and  that  it  be  suggested  to  the  various 
departments  concerned  that  their  an- 
nouncements of  courses  be  made  to 
conform,  as  far  as  may  be  found  pfae* 
ticable,  to  this  principle. 

Resolved,  that  the  special  report  of 
the  committee  on  higher  degrees  be 
printed  for  distribution  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Council  and 
made  a  special  order  for  the  Febntaiy 
meeting.  The  following  appointments 
for  1906-09  to  ill  vacancies  were 
made: 

Uxmssmr  Scrolakships 


William  M.  Feigenbaum,  A.B.  1907; 

/.  Broob^ 

lyn.  New  York. 


A.M.  1908.  American  histoiy. 


Charles  K  Gefaike,  A3,  Western 
Reserve^  190&  sodotojor  and  statisties. 

Clevdand,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Vaughan,  Ph.B.,  Elon  Col- 
lege, 1908,  mathematics.    Franklin,  Va. 

The  following  report  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  five  i^pointed  at 
tiie  October  meetittg  to  report  on  tiie 
subject  of  a  more  uniform  procedure 
in  the  matter  of  admission  and  regis- 
tration was,  on  motion,  adopted : 

I.  That  the  business  of  admitting 
graduate  students  and  authorizing 
them  to  register  be  entrusted  to  a  new 
standing  committee  of  the  GmnctI,  to 
be  called  the  graduate  schools  com- 
mittee on  admissions  and  to  consist 
of  the  deans  of  the  faculties  of  po- 
litical science,  philosophy,  pure  sci- 
ence, fine  arts,  law  and  Teachers  Col- 
lege, or  such  deputies  as  fhtf  roaj 
severally  designate,  together  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Council. 

a.  That  the  committee  on  admis- 
sions be  requested  to  devise  and  put 
into  eflFect  a  procedure  which  shall 

(1)  Secure  uniformity  in  the  valua- 
tion of  credentials  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  the  use  of  blanks  ana  tin 
other  details  of  admission  business. 

(2)  Expedite  registration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  half-year  and  secnre 
the  maximum  of  promptness. 

(3)  Secure  the  attention  of  ad- 
mitted candidates  for  a  degree  to  the 
ndes  of  the  Coancil,  especially  the 
rule  requsring  departacntal  aanRnrat 
of  the  eoutscs  sdeeled.  It  & 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  this 
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approval  should  be  made  a  matter  of 

record, 

(4)  Prevent  the  registration  of  stu- 
dents who  heve  not  complied  with  the 
rntes  of  the  Council. 

Ri-schcd,  that  the  academic  cal- 
endar for  igot/  ic)ii,  as  submitted  by 
the  secretary-,  be  >[';■  roved  in  siib- 
Mancc,  and  tlut  it  be  referred  for  pub- 
lication and  siidt  reviskn  ae  maj  he 
found  necessanr  to  a  sptdul  eommiltee 
of  three 

The  chair  appointed  the  secretary 
of  the  University  Council,  the  dean 
of  Columbia  College  and  the  acting 
dean  of  Barnard  College  as  com- 
ntttee  on  the  academic  calendar. 

Resolved,  that  the  faculties  of  po- 
litical science,  philosophy  and  pure 
science  be  requested  to  investigate, 
separately,  and  to  report  to  the  com- 
TTiittcc  on  higher  degrees,  on  the  status 
of  the  master's  degree  at  Ctjluinhia. 
uith  a  view  to  advising  tlic  Council 
whether  anv  chan£[es  arc  desirable 
cither  ja  ttie  requirements  for  the 
degree  or  kt  the  character  of  the  in- 
stfueiMM  leadhig  to  it. 

Dtttmbfr  inMfwf.— U)>on  the  rec- 
oomendation  of  a  fecial  oommittee 
the  facahy  adopted  the  fotlowmgr  teso- 

lution : 

Rcsolird,  That  the  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia College  recommend  to  the 
President  the  appointment  of  a  Uni- 
versity committee  on  admission  to 
consist  of  an  executive  secretary,  three 
representatives  each  from  ColumMa 
College,  from  Barnard  College  and 
from  the  schools  of  mines,  engineer- 
ing and  chemistry;  one  each  from  the 
school  of  tine  arts,  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  tlie  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  so  long  as  ttiis 
is  upon  an  undergraduate  basis,  and 
of  the  professor  of  secondary  edttca'* 
tion  at  Teachers  College.  This  Cam- 
tTiiftr  -  tri  replace  and  discharge  the 
funcuxns  of  the  present  University 
committee  on  entrance  examinations 
and  the  committees  on  admissions  of 
Columbia  College,  Bainard  College 
and  of  the  schools  of  mines,  engineei^ 
ing  and  diemistry. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  eom- 
miltee on  admissions  it  was 

Resolved.  That  under  the  same  gen- 
eral conditions  as  govern  the  accep- 
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tance  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  College  Elntrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  the  committee  on 
admissions  he  authorized  to  accept  the 
results  of  the  examinations  set  in  Jan- 
tiarj'  and  June  by  the  State  examina- 
tion board  created  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  and  upon 
wliich  Columbia  University  is  repre- 
•eated — when  these  results  have  been 
rqMrted  in  perceotages  certified  hf  the 
department,  tipon  duly  approved  bhudcs. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  instruction  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  paragraph  two,  on 
page  sixteen  of  the  current  announce* 
ment,  under  options  in  the  profes> 
sional  sehoob,"  the  number  72  be 
changed  to  (£4,  SO  that  the  paiagmpb 
shall  read: 

"When  94  points  (including  all  pre- 
scribed work)  have  been  made,  and 
of  these  not  less  than  64  in  Columbia 
College,  a  student  who  wishes  to  enter 
tqion  his  professional  studies  before 
graduation  from  the  Collie  may  ex- 
ercise one  of  the  following  options." 

Resolved,  That  the  re<iuiremcnt  in 
the  natural  sciences  for  the  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  B.S.  be  changed  from 
Chemistry  A  (4  points)  and  Physics 
A  (4  points),  to  Chemistry  A  (6 
points)  or  Physic*  A  (8  points). 

FAcuiriY  or  PBiLoaonnr 

December  meeting. — The  following 

resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  several  depart- 
ments represented  ui  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  he  requested  to  establish  a 

special  exainination,  including  an  ex- 
amination on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
quired essay,  for  all  candidates  f or  tho 
degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Resolved  (o).  l  hat  no  candidate 
for  the  degree  oi  doctor  of  philosophy 
who  has  failed  to  pass  the  oral  exslmi' 
rn'inn  shall  be  admitted  tt)  a  rc-ex- 
Uiiiuiation  except  upon  a  tvvo-lhirds 
vole  of  the  members  of  the  group 
under  which  the  examination  was  held, 
and  in  no  case  within  less  than  six 
months  after  the  first  eiuunination. 

Resolved  (b).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  faculty  that  a  candidate  who 
is  admitted  to  re-cxamination  for  the 
degree  of  dixtor  of  philosophy  shoold 
pay  the  full  examination  tee. 
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Ipmwty  m^lMg.—Tbs  President  le- 
ported  that  Professor  Perry  had  of- 
ferer! his  resignation  as  dean  of  if"* 
faciiliy  of  philosophy,  to  take  effect 
on  Januarj-  .^1,  igog.  and  that  the  Trus- 
tees had  accepted  his  resignation  with 
a  vote  of  appreciation  and  thanks  for 
his  effective  service  in  that  office. 

The  President  farther  reported  that 
Profe<;sor  nvirgc?-;  had  been  appointed 
to  be  dean  of  the  faculty  of  plnlosophy 
in  succession  to  Professor  Perr>-,  re- 
signed, to  Uke  office  at  a  date  here- 
after to  be  fixed  by  the  Trustees. 

Reiolved,  That  the  five  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  present  committee  on 
program  of  studies  be  and  hereby  are 
constituted  members  of  a  standing 
ooowuttee  on  instmction*  to  senre  for 


one  year  or  until  their  soocessors  are 
chosen,  which  committee  shall  be  ad* 

viscrs  to  the  dean  on  matters  re'atin;? 
to  this  faculty  and  shall  succeed  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  existing 
committee  on  program  of  studies.  The 
committee  on  instnictkm  shall  dect 
its  own  chairman. 

RARyARD  COLIXGE 

1  lie  faculty  of  Barnard  College  has 
established  a  committee  on  instnic- 
tion,  with  powers  and  responsibilities 
similar  to  those  of  like  committees  in 
other  departments  of  the  University. 
The  committee  consists  of  Professor 
Brewster,  chairman.  Professors  Rob- 
inson, Knapi^,  Richards  and  Montague, 
and  Dta.  Rcimcr  and  Gtldetsleeve. 
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After  a  discussion  that  lasted  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  fall  term,  a 
ooroniittcc  was  appointed  by  the  class 
of  1909,  G>llege,  to  decide  npott  the 
extent  to  which  members  of  the  Senior 
Scicn  e  lass  will  participate  in  the 
clasaday  exercise's  in  May.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  several  innovations  in  the 
order  of  the  classday  events  will  be 
inttitttted,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Science  chiss  will  amivc  some  special 
event  to  correspond  to  the  ivy  ora- 
tion of  the  College  class.  Reside  the 
oration,  it  has  been  recommended  that 
the  Science  division  be  represented  by 
a  class  prophet  and  a  class  historian 
to  be  selected  by  the  Science  class. 
These  officers  are  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  simftar  oflkers  chosen  from  the 
College  division.  The  committee  which 
has  had  the  matter  in  charge  is  as 
follows:  McAllister  Coleman,  J.  Ward 
Melville.  D.  D.  Strecter,  VV.  H.  D. 
Pell,  and  Hickman  Price,  ojfich. 

Junior  Week  wa.s  cclebrited  by  the 
undergraduates  during  the  week  of 
February  i,  the  functions  culminating  in 
the  Junior  Ball  held  at  the  Hotel  Plaza 
on  February  5.  The  festivities  were 
the  most  attractive  ever  held  by  a  Ju- 
nior class.  The  week  was  tisherea  in 
by  a  concert  l^y  the  comliined  niiisical 
clubs  in  Earl  Hall  i>u  Monday  c\enin>;, 
February  1.  On  tlie  followinK  after- 
noon the  ladies  of  the  faculty  enter- 
tained the  jtmiors  and  their  cuests  at 
a  University  tea,  and  the  same  evening 
a  hockey  game  with  Yale^  which  Co- 


himbia  lost  by  a  score  of  11  to  4,  and 
an  ice-carnival  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink 
the  centers  of  attraction. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons 
were  taken  up  with  fraternity  teas. 
On  Wednesday  evening  Cohitnbia  de- 
feated Georgetown  in  the  annual  Ju- 
nior Week  basketball  game  by  the 
score  of  23  to  10.  A  theater  party 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  when 
the  Juniors  attended  the  performance 
of  the  "  Boys  and  Betty  at  Wallack's. 
^forc  than  one  hundred  couples  were 
present  at  the  ball  at  the  Plaza  on 
Friday  evening. 

"  In  Newport."  a  musical  comedy  by 
Kenneth  S.  Webb.  1906.  and  R.  D. 

Webb.  iQio.  has  been  selected  by  a 
committee  of  the  Players  Club  for  the 
1909  Varsity  Show.  It  is  said  that  the 
show  is  better  adapted  for  college  pres- 
entation than  any  other  offered  in 
recent  years.  One  of  the  authon,  K. 
S.  Webb,  has  already  written  two  stk- 
cessful  varsity  shows,  "  The  Khan  of 
Kathan,"  presented  in  1905,  and  "  The 
Conspirators,"  the  1906  show.  Re- 
hearsals for  "  In  Newport "  have  been 
in  progress  since  the  holidays  tmder 
the  direction  of  J.  G.  Stammers,  who 
has  taken  the  place  of  W.  H.  Hooper 
as  coach.  The  show  will  be  produced 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  during  the 
week  beginning;  March  8. 

The  Columbia  Monthly  has  begun 
the  second  term  with  Leon  Fraser, 
1909,  as  editor-in-chief,  in  place  of  Mc- 
/dister  Coleman.  190ft  resigned.  C.  E. 
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Xigliman,  1909,  siioccedcd  fo  the  office 
of  business  manager  upon  the  resig- 
itttiott  of  W.  Paal,  19091 

The  Jester,  after  discontinuing  pub- 
lication on  acount  of  financial  difficul- 
ties early  in  the  f  ail,  has  again  appeared 
on  the  campus.  A  new  board  of  edi- 
tors has  taken  charge  of  the  paper,  and 
it  is  expected  that  three  and  possibly 
four  numbers  will  be  issued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  academic  term.  The 
board  is  as  follows:  Editor-in-chief, 
John  G.  Hanrahan,  1909;  managing 
editor,  H.  C  Todd,  1910;  art  editor, 
H.  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  F.  A.;  business 
manager.  \V.  H.  Hrown,  1909;  adver- 
tising maunder.  R.  F.  Criado,  1909; 
drcuiation  manager.  T.  C.  Morgan, 
1909;  Sphinx,  VV.  Avery,  1910;  E.  E. 
HortcHi,  1909,  R.  S  Pahner,  1909,  C. 
M.  Dark,  1910,  W.  D.  Heydecker, 
1911,  W.  H.  Deacy,  1909,  F.  J.  Fel- 
be!,  1911,  J.  T.  Lanp,  1910,  M.  U  Mer- 
riss,  191 1,  C.  £.  Kayscr,  1909,  VV.  A. 
Bell,  1910,  L.  G.  McConncll.  1910,  J. 
D.  Sears,  1913,  and  U.  C.  Fursten- 

The  1910  Columbian,  on  arcount  of 
delays  in  pultlication,  was  nol  put  on 
sale  on  ihe  campus  until  late  in  Janu- 
ary, but  the  first  edition  has  already 
been  almost  sold  out  The  book  gives 
a  more  complete  and  interesting  record 
of  campus  affairs  during  the  past  year 
than  any  other  campus  publication. 
R.  S,  Erskme  was  the  editor-in-chief, 
and  W.  Langer,  business  manager. 

Rings  Crown  held  its  second  meeting 
of  the  year  in  the  Commonf?  nn 
Wednesday  evening.  Deceniher  16. 
Several  hundred  men  were  present, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  largest  gather- 
ings of  undergraduates  held  on  the 
campus  during  the  fall  term.  Mr. 
Arthur  Hri-bane.  editor  of  the  JVfW 
York  Eiiiiing  Journal,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  He  gave  a 
graphic  description  of  the  life  of  the 
modem  new^aper  maa  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  was  another  qicaker,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Crown  on  the  needs  of 
the  proposed  school  of  preventive  med- 
icine. It  was  decide<i  by  the  si>c:cly 
that  candidates  uiil  hereaftL-r  be 
eiected  to  membership  in  the  Crown 
hf  the  oouncU. 

Tlie  rqwrt  ol  the  Soph  Show  com^ 


mittee  shows  that  from  a  financial 
standpoint  this  year's  perforannce  was 
die  most  successful  one  ever  held  by 

a  second  year  class.  A  balance  of 
$950  was  handed  over  to  the  class 
treasurer,  of  which  ?6oo  was  used  in 
liouidating  the  191 1  freshman  crew 
debt.  Extra  performances  of  the  show 
will  be  given  in  Lakewood,  Summit, 
and  Atlantic  City  in  the  spring. 

The  Aero  Club,  of  which  R.  L. 
Fowler,  Jr.,  1909^  is  president,  held  a 
very  successful  informal  meeting  in 

the  Facnlty  Club  in  December,  at 
which  addresses  were  made  hy  VV.  T. 
Herring,  AuKU>.tus  P.ist,  and  Mr. 
Kimbell,  members  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America.  Jay  Gould,  IQii,  and  H. 
G.  Henderson,  I9iq,  were  elected  to 
membership.  A  second  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Dean  Hallock. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Cr.ii,^-  -  C]i\'> 
of  Barnard  College,  the  Wewinan  Club' 
held  a  dance  in  Earl  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  12.  It  was  attended 
by  nearly  two  hundred  members  of 
the  clubs  and  their  friends.  The  an- 
nual hall  of  the  Newman  Club  will  be 
held  this  year  at  the  Hotel  Astor  OD 
Friday  of  Easter  Week. 

In  the  annual  debate  between  the 

Philomathean  Society  of  the  U  i.  r 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philo- 
leJdaa  Society,  lieid  in  I'.arl  Hall  on 
January  S.  the  Pennsylvania  team  was 
victorious.  The  debates  of  the  Trt- 
angubr  Debating  League  will  be  held 
on  February  a6.  Columbia  will  debate 
Cornell  in  Earl  Hall,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Philadelphia,  while  the  other 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  teams  will 
meet  in  Ithaca.  The  subject  to  be 
debated  is,  "Resolved,  that  our  legis* 
lation  should  be  shaped  toward  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  protective 
tarifT."  The  Columbia  teams  are:  Af- 
lirmative,  J.  W.  Russell,  1910,  G. 
Smith.  1910.  D.  S.  Towiiscnd,  1910, 
and  J.  H.  Marchmont,  1910,  alternate; 
negative,  A.  J,  (inmm,  191 1,  H.  Davi- 
mofl,  1910^  R.  H.  Rice,  191  iL,  and  B. 
A.  Rosemlatt,  1909L,  alternate.  O. 
R.  Houston.  i.x/>L.  and  D.  W.  Podell^ 
1907L,  have  coached  the  men. 

M.  M.  ROY 
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Although  the  loss  of  rowing,  be- 
cause of  the  iinsatisfactoiy  financial 
condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  Uni- 
versity Rowing  Club,  was  averted  by 
prompt  action  by  the  students  and 
alimiiii  in  making  up  the  deficit  early 
in  December,  the  sport  was  again 
threatened  with  abolition  \jy  the  gfadtH 
ate  directors,  M.  G.  Bofrue,  igooi,  and 
W.  A  Bradley,  1902,  when  James  C 
Rice,  the  coach,  declared  early  in  Feb- 
ruary that  unless  more  men  reported 
at  once  he  would  ask  to  have  his  con- 
tract canceled.  The  cause  for  this  ac- 
tion was  the  fact  that  only  thirty-seven 
candidates  ronrted  for  both  the  var- 
sity and  freshman  crews  when  spring 
practice  began  on  February  I.  Mr. 
Rice  immediately  declared  that  he 
would  not  go  on  with  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  men,  as  it  meant  the  waste  of 
the  money  of  the  Rowing  Gub  and 
his  time  as  well.  The  statement  had 
the  desired  eflfect.  and  when  the  Sec- 
ond week  of  practice  began  more  than 
eighty  men  were  reporting  regularly. 

As  soon  as  tlie  weather  breaks  up 
and  the  river  becomes  free  from  ice 
the  crews  will  begin  their  outdoir 
work.  Coach  Rice  expects  that  this 
will  be  about  March  i.  The  barge 
Columbia,  moored  at  Fort  Lec^  will  be 
tised  as  the  training  quarters  and  all 
rowing  will  be  done  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson  under  the  lee  of  the 
Palisades.  The  outlook  for  the  season 
is  particularly  bright,  as  only  H.  M. 
Snevily,  1908,  W.  L.  Starbuck,  1908, 
of  the  1908  varsitT  eight,  P.  W,  Von 
Saltza.  1909S,  of  uw  varsity  four,  and 
R.  S.  Ransom,  Tgri,  of  the  loii  fresh- 
man eight  will  not  row  this  season. 
If  sufficient  material  is  developed  to 
form  good  second  crews,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  crews  will  be  the 
best  ever^tumed  out  at  Columbia. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
a  race  between  the  Yale  and  Colum- 
bia varsity  eights,  a  two  mile  contest 
will  he  rowed  between  Harvard  and 
Co!  tni!)ia  on  the  Charles  River  on 
.'\pri!  17.  The  race  will  be  over  the 
two  mile  course  in  the  new  basin, 
used  by  the  Harvard  crews  in  prac- 
tice. AiranceRwnts  are  also  being  o>n- 
dtidcd  with  the  Yale  management  for 
a  race  between  the  igr2  fre>hman 
eights  of  Yale  and  Columbia  late  in 


April.  The  Poughkeeprie  regatta  will 
be  hdd  on  Saturow,  Tune  26.  The  Co- 
lumbia crews  will  also  be  entered  in 

the  annual  Memorial  Day  regatta  of 
the  Harlem  River  Regatta  Association. 

One  of  the  longest  sdiedules  that 
has  ever  been  arranged  for  a  Colombia 
baaAall  nine  was  annooneed  by  Hast- 
ings Foote,  1900.  manager,  for  the 
season  of  1909.  The  season  begins  on 
March  27  and  closes  on  June  9,  and 
the  teams  of  practically  all  of  the 
leading  colleges  in  the  east  are  to  be 
played  within  these  dates.  The  sotttfaem 
trip  to  Washington  will  be  taken  aa 
usual  this  year,  and  arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  the  New  England 
trip,  during  the  week  following  Com- 
niencenient,  which  had  to  be  omitted 
last  year.  The  complete  schedule  is 
as  follows:  Mkrch  27,  St  Francis  Col- 
lege, at  South  Field;  31,  New  York 
Training  School,  at  South  Field ; 
April  3,  Pratt  Institute,  at  South 
Field:  7,  St.  Johns  College,  at  South 
Field;  e,  Georgetown,  at  South  Field; 

9,  Mount  Washington,  at  Baltimore: 

10,  Annapolis,  at  Annapolis:  14.  Ste- 
vens Institute,  at  South  Field;  17. 
Princeton,  at  Princeton;  21,  New 
York  University,  at  Ohio  Field:  29, 
Syracuse,  at  New  York;  May  i,  West 
Point,  at  West  Point:  5,  Fordlmm,  at 
Fordham ;  8,  Syracuse,  at  Syracuse; 
12,  Petuisylvania,  at  Philadelphia;  15, 
Cornell,  at  Ithaca;  99,  Yale  at  New 
York;  June  2,  Georgetown,  at  New 
York;  4.  Wesleyan,  at  Mtddletown;  5. 
University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington ; 
8,  Williams,  at  Williamstown :  9, 
l^rown,  at  Providence.  In  view  of  the 
success  which  the  graduate  system  of 
coaching  had  with  last  jrear's  squad, 
Frank  V.  Goodniaii»  1003.  has  been 
re-engaged  as  coadi.  The  candidates 
reported  for  the  first  work  in  the  cage 
in  the  middle  of  February. 

The  hockey  team  closed  an  un- 
successful season  on  February  2,  wfaen 
it  was  defeated  by  Yale  by  the  score 

of  II  to  4.  Of  the  four  games  phyed 
in  the  intercollegiate  league  champion- 
ships all  were  lost.  The  scores  of  the 
games  played  follow: 

Colanbl*  OppoacoU 

Princeton   a  5 

Rensselaer   3  a 
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Hanard    I  $ 

Dartmouth    a  4 

Yale   4  » 

During  the  winter  season  the  caadi- 
ditM  lor  the  tndiE  and  field  teaa  were 
tried  out  in  Tarioiis  tndoor  meet*  Md 

in  the  city,  in  preparation  for  the  out- 
door season  that  begins  early  in  March. 
Columlii.i  was  defeated  by  Yale  in  a 
Iwo  mile  relay  race  on  January  9  in 
a  close  finish,  and  a  special  1,560  yard 
relay  team  lost  to  Pennsylvania  at  Bcs- 
ton  on  FrfmiafT  &  The  Columbia  four 
mile  relay  team  defeated  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  a  slow  race  at  Baltimore  late 
in  January.  Coach  Wcfcrs  is  develop- 
ing a  good  team  from  a  number  of 
medium  performers,  and  the  season 
daring  the  coming  spring  should  be 
modcratdy  tueeettfoL  Tm  sehednle 
as  announced  does  not  contain  meets 
with  either  Princeton  or  Pennsylvania: 
April  24.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
relay  Ramcs,  at  Philadelphia;  May  i, 
Qdumbia  interclass  championships,  at 
South  Field;  May  8^  dual  meet  with 
Annapolis,  at  Annapolis;  May  28-29, 
intercollegiate  champiooships  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  wrestling  team,  after  encounter- 
ing some  difficulty  with  the  controller 
ot  student  organizations,  straightened 
ha  aftufs  in  ante  to  begin  the  inter* 
eoUcgiate  seasoa  Meeit  are  to  tales 
plaoe  widi  Yale.  Penmylvania.  C6r« 
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ndl,  and  Princeton.  The  team  is  con- 
stituted as  follows:  115  pound  class, 
N.  O.  Rockwood,  1910;  125  pounds, 
J  P.  Rockwood,  1909S;  135  pounds, 
j,  E.  Gray,  1909;  14S  pound,  D,  Bern- 
stem,  19x0;  158  pounds,  J.  Ferrara, 
1910;  I7<;  pounds.  J.  S.  Corbett,  1909; 
heavyweight,  C  Smclair,  191 2. 

The  Sophomores  were  defeated  in 
the  annual  cane  sprees  on  December  16. 
The  Freshmen  won  four  of  the  seven 
bouts. 

With  a  reteran  five,  the  basket  hall 

team  has  made  a  remarkable  showing 
this  year,  winning  all  of  the  games  in 
the  early  part  of  the  scasnn  by  de- 
cisive scores.  Princeton  was  defeated 
twice,  the  first  time  by  the  score  of 
Sa  to  10  and  later  in  the  season  by  the 
score  of  51  to  24.  Among  other  teams 
that  have  been  defeated  arc  those  of 
West  Point,  CcorKitown,  \Ve>liyan, 
and  C.  C.  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Ry;itt,  lyogS,  is 
captain,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
team  are  T.  Kiendl,  1910,  S.  Melttzer, 
190ft  B.  P.  CenissL  igoft  and  W.  Kim« 
bd,  1909.  N.  O.  Rockwood,  1910,  has 
been  elected  assistant  manager  of  the 
team  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  E.  H.  Osterhout,  loio. 
The  scores  of  the  most  recent  games 
follow:  Fcbruar>-  12  (Alumni  Day), 
Pennsylvania  9,  Columbia  34;  Febru- 
ary 17,  Yale  13,  Columbia  19;  Febru- 
ary 19,  Cornell  13,  Columbia  ag;  and 
February  23,  Yale  11,  Columbia  19. 

Bl  M.  ROY 
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Alnisni  RepreseoUtion 

The  efforts  of  the  alumni  to  secure 
direct  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  came  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion on  Dfcenibcr  7,  when  the  Board 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
nominatioa  of  six  "alumni  trustees" 
in  accordance  with  the  E^n  printed  on 
pp.  240-1  of  this  tssttfc  The  committee 
of  the  Triistocs  which  had  the  matter 
in  charge  was  composed  of  President 
Butler,  G.  L.  Rives.  F.  S.  Bangs,  T. 
li.  Cheesman  and  H.  W.  Carpentier. 
An  explanatory  statement  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  alumni  by  the  oom- 
nnttces  on  almmii  representation  under 
date  of  December  28,  this  being;  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  President 
Butler;  both  ^  t  the  documents  arc 
reprinted  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
alumni  who  did  not  recdve  the  orig- 
inals : 

To  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  University: 
On  March  30  last,  committees  of  the 

Nr-.v  York  n!  :'iuii  association  actifig 
jointly,  stit;iri.t;i  (1  a  jiroposed  plati  for 
the  nominat  e  11  of  alumni  trustees  and 
urged  that  the  alumni  give  to  such  plan 
their  unanimous  and  hearty  support. 
The  Alumni  Council  and  twenty-six 
associations  responded  to  the  ciitular 
by  adopting  resolutions  approving  the 
plan.  These  communications  and  the 
proposed  plan  were  transmitted  to  the 
special  committee  of  the  Trustees  hav- 
ing the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  your  committees  take  great  satis- 
faction in  reporting  that  on  December 
7,  the  Trustees  adopted  a,  resolution 
providing  for  the  nomination  of  six 
trustees  l)y  the  altimni.  The  resolu- 
tion, a  copy  of  whicli  is  enclosed,  cm- 
bodies  in  substance  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  committees  and  approved  by 
the  associations,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committees  is  well  calculated 
to  afford  the  alumni  direct  and  re- 
sponsible representation.  Upon  the 
accomplishment  of  this  long  desired 
and  earnestly  sought  result,  both  the 
University  and  the  alumni  are  greatly 
to  be  congratulated. 

A  vacancy  now  existing  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  alumni  to  mafce  a 


nomination  at  an  early  date  if  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

The  only  new  features  which  have 
been  introooced  in  the  plan  are  the 
requirements  that  alumni  associations 
desiring  to  vote  for  alumni  trustees 
shall  qualify  and  register  as  provided 
in  subdivisions  (r)  and  (a)  of  the 
resolution  as  adopted  by  the  Trustees. 
These  qualifications  are:  that  an  as- 
sociation shall  file  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Alumni  Q>uncil — 

1.  A  copy  of  its  constitution,  show- 
ing that  its  active  membership  is 
limited  to  the  alumni  of  schools 
maintained  by  the  Trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia University. 

2.  A  list  of  such  graduate  metnbers* 
not  less  than  35  in  number*  who  are 
regularly  enrotled. 

3.  .K  certificate  signed  by  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  showing  (a)  the 
number  of  members  whose  dues  have 
been  paid  for  the  current  year,  and 
(b)  that  the  association  has  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  Alumni  Council,  an- 
nually, not  less  than  one  dollar  for 
each  duly  enrolled  member,  such  sums 
to  be  used  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  nominating  committee, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
Alumni  Council  may  direct. 

Upon  complying  with  these  require- 
ments an  association  will  be  entitled 
to  register  with  the  University,  and 
thereafter  to  participate  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  alumni  trustees. 

The  only  one  of  the  requirements 
mentioned  which  seems  to  call  for  any 
explanation  is  that  respecting  the  con- 
tr^ution  to  the  Coundl  hy  each  as- 
sociation of  one  doUar  per  annum  for 
eadi  enrolled  member.  This  contri- 
bution is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inevitable  expense  which  must  he  in- 
curred by  the  inception  and  operatioti 
of  the  plan  of  nominations  by  the 
alumni,  which  will  require  much  ttme 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  a  oentsal 
executive  body  or  officer,  an  extensive 
correspondence  and  the  systematic 
visitation  of  non  resident  associations. 
The  .Mumni  Council  is  well  organized 
and  adapted  for  the  performance  of 
such  duties,  and  has  appointed  as  its 
secretary  and  executive  officer  Dr. 
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Rttdolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  to  whom  all  ta- 

qulrics  should  be  addressed  at  the 
University.  The  Trustees  have  as- 
tigned  to  the  Council  a  room  in  East 
Hall  to  serve  as  its  office  and  as  an 
alumni  headquarters,  thus  affording 
the  CooacU  the  anet  advantaseom 
liuii  for  h*  wofic  withoat  cost  The 
maintenance  of  the  ofRce  and  the  re- 
quisite clerical  assistance  will,  how- 
ever, involve  c  nulrr.ililc  expense, 
and  in  order  to  meet  such  expense, 
and  to  provide  the  Council  with  an 
tMXMne  snflkknt  to  make  effective  the 
action  of  the  TniMeet  in  «itabli$h- 
ing  aUimni  representation,  the  UUraal 
contribution  is  necessary*. 

\  !ur  committees  strongly  urge  that 
the  associations  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  qualify  and  reg- 
ister under  the  provisions  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  suggest  that  innucdiate 
and  earnest  effort  be  made  to  (qualify 
every  alumnus  of  the  University  to 
vote  for  delegates  to  the  nominating 
committee  by  enrollment  in  his  ap- 
propriate alumni  association.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  plan  and  ol  the 
method  of  procedure  b  appended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JULIBN    T.   DavIKS.    F.    DC  PKYSTnt 

Foster,  T.  Ludlow  Chrv^tik. 
f-'or  the  Association  of  th«  Aiumn% 
of  Columbia  College. 
Benjamin  B.  Lawrsncc.  W.  Fel- 
LowEs  Morgan,  Eben  E.  Olcott. 
For  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Schools  of  Science. 

Lucius  W.    HoTi  irKiSS,   LiNSI.Y  R. 

WuxtAMS.  .Xlfrri)  T.  Osgood, 
For  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
CoUggf  of  Phyticiaiu  and  Sur- 
gtons. 

MoacAN  J.  (yBmat,  Gbmge  W. 
KiacHWiT,  CHAttES  C.  Marshall, 

\V,  R,  Hobnuiower.  W  Parmfn- 
TER  ^^ARTI^•,  For  the  Aiumni  As- 
sociation of  the  Laze  School. 
Howard  Van  Sinderen,  Willard  V. 
King.  W.  Fei.lowes  Morgan,  For 
the  Alumni  Comndl  of  Columbia 
University, 

PethfO  Atmmm: 

The  action  of  tlie  Trustees,  taken 
on  December  7,  1908,  in  providing  that 
hereafter  six  places  in  the  Board  shall 
be  filled  upon  the  nocnination  of  the 
alimmi»  establiahet  the  direct  and  fe* 
Sjpansfhle  alnnmi  fcpreacntation  in  the 
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ffoveming  body  of  Colunibh  whidi 

has  been  a  subject  o(  agitation  and 

discussion  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  plan  of  securing  nomitKi- 
tions  for  election  as  alumni  trustee 
is  diat  proposed  by  the  alumni  them- 
adves  ud  ratified  in  advance  hjr  sub* 
stantially  eveiy  existing  alunmi  or- 
ganization. Tlie  Trustees  have  Hone 
all  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  lo 
bring  the  University  and  the  alumni 
into  closer  and  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship. The  alumni  themselves  most 
do  the  rest  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  nominations  for  elec- 
tion as  alumni  trustees  shnll  not  he 
come  perfunctory,  or  be  made  mcrciy 
by  a  small  portion  of  those  entitled 
to  participate  in  such  action. 

Wni  not  eveiy  alumnus,  not  already 
a  member  of  an  ornnisation  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  nomination  of 
alumni  trustees,  at  once  become  such? 
The  alumni  secretary.  Professor  Ru- 
dolf Tombo,  Jr.,  will  gladly  advise  any 
inquirer  as  to  which  organization  of 
the  alumni  is  nearest  or  most  con- 
venient to  his  place  of  residence.  No 
dnnuios,  however  remote  liis  home  of 
place  of  present  occupation,  need  stand 
aloof.  Such  an  one  can  enroll  him- 
self in  the  larger  and  more  general 
associations  of  alumni  which  have 
their  headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
will  be  kept  as  fully  informed  of  what 
is  proposed  as  if  he  lived  in  New 
York  itself.  The  University  needs 
and  asks  the  active  and  moral  support 
not  only  of  alumni  generally,  but  of 
each  individual  alumnus  This  sup- 
port can  best  be  given  by  joining  an 
orfpni?ation  of  alumni,  by  following 
with  intelligence  and  teal  the  activities 
of  the  University  as  recorded  in  the 

Gn.UMBIA      UnIYERSITV  QuABTBtlY, 

and  by  participating  as  opportunity 
serves  in  selecting  alumni  representa- 
tives Ul>on  the  lioard  of  Trustees. 

The  plan  as  adopted  wisely  proposes 
that  for  each  of  its  members  entitled 
to  VOtc^  an  alumni  onganization  shall 
contribute  an  annua!  fee  of  $i.oo,  the 
sum  so  raised  to  be  expended  by  the 
Alumni  Council  in  meeting  the  neces- 
sary I  t  of  administering  the  plan 
of  nomination  which  has  been  adopted, 
and  if  there  be  a  balance  after  such 
cost  has  beat  met,  in  other  ways  that 
the  Alunmi  CouncH  ma:K  approve  which 
will  benefit  the  alnmni  and  their  or- 
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ganizations.  While  the  amount  to  be 
aimualiy  c(»)tributed  on  behalf  of  each 
alumnus  is  very  small,  the  total  sum 
mil  be  considerable 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  oflice  of 
alumni  secretary,  including  salaries, 
traveling  expenses,  postage  and  inci- 
dentals; the  cost  of  supplying  univer- 
sity clubs,  alumni  associations  and 
other  organizations  with  the  printed 
material,  the  University  photographs 
and  other  matters  of  interest  which  they 
request,  as  well  as  of  sending  each  year 
one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  visit  the  aliimni  organiza- 
tions at  the  time  of  their  annual  meet- 
ings, it  already  large  and  will  toon 
amount  to  as  much  as  $8)000  or  ^lO^- 
000  a  year.  The  Alumni  Council  can 
readily  and  ecoiioniically  spend  this 
amount  in  maintaining  activities  that 
are  directly  beneficial  to  the  alumni, 
and  because  beneficial  to  the  alumni, 
benefit  to  the  Unirersitjr  as  well 

I  urge  that  eyenr  man  who  is  en- 
titled  to  share  in  this  new  and  im- 
portant privilege  qualify  himself  to  do 
so  without  delay  by  joining  a  regis- 
tered alumni  association. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  have 
maintained  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  traditions  of  the  hifdiest 
character.  Among  thetr  number  nave 
been  some  nf  the  best  known  names 
in  the  history  of  New  York  and  of  the 
nation.  By  their  cmirage  and  foresight 
and  by  their  breadth  of  view  they 
have  succeeded,  after  a  long  period  of 
straggle  with  poverty  and  with  ad- 
verse conditions,  in  building  up  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  in- 
fluential institutions  of  learning. 
What  can  appeal  nmrc  strongly  to  oiir 
loyalty  and  to  our  enthusiasm  than  an 
opportunity  to  hdp  to  cootinve  so 
splendid  a  htsloiy. 
Faithfully  yours, 

NtCHOLas  MunAY  BtrrLEit, 
President 

Alumni  Cooadl 
A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
at  the  Columbia  University  Club  on 
December  ai.  The  following  two  by- 
laws, presented  at  the  annual  meeting, 
were  adopted;  (i)  Amending  para- 
graph 5,  section  T.  liy  adding  (d)  A 
committee  on  appointments,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  aid  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  secunng  positions  in  edu- 


cational and  other  institutions,  and  to 
promote,  so  far  as  possible,  the  in- 
terests of  such  graduates,  (a)  Amend- 
ing the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  i, 
"Oflicers"  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be 
a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  a  secre- 
tary, and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  the  meeting  at  which 
these  by-laws  are  adopted,  and  there- 
after in  the  same  manner  at  each  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Council."  In 
accordance  with  the  second  of  these 
amendments,  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  ^Ty, 
was  elected  vice-chairman. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  alumni 
visited  the  Council  office  on  Alumni 
Day,  the  class  of  rgoz  being  repre- 
sented by  the  largest  number.  Five 
of  the  alumni  were  from  the  'so's, 
twenty-three  from  the  '70's,  forty- 
three  from  the  "So's  and  tifty-four 
from  the  'qafs.  The  different  schoola 
were  represented  as  follows:  College 
129,  science  69,  law  24,  architecture 
7,  medicine  3,  and  Teachers  College 
and  pharmacy  one  each.  Among  the 
men  who  registered  from  out  of  town 
were  D.  Earle  Burchell.  1904,  St.  Paul, 
.Minn.,  George  A.  Hubbcl,  1902  Ph.D., 
Lexington,  Ky.,  R.  S.  McCaffery, 
'96S.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  A.  Fcust, 
IQ02S,  Bodie,  Cal.,  T.  F.  Van  Wagencn, 
■70S.  Denver,  Col.,  J.  E.  Friend,  '78L, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  VV.  R.  Morley.  1002 
S,  Datil,  .N.  Mex.,  J.  N'orton  .Atkins, 
i()02,  Foscoe.  X.  C,  Henry  Kracmer, 
'95S,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Homer 
Johnson,  i<x>2,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Columbia  University  Club 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cltd)  was 

held  on  December  16.  the  following 
officers  being  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  J.  Howard  \'an  Am- 
ringe,  '60;  vice-president,  John  B. 
Pine  '77;  seeretaiy,  Archibald  Doug- 
las. '97L;  treasorer,  Frederick  Coyk- 
endall,  '95;  board  of  governors,  term 
expiring  191 1,  Howard  Van  Sinderen, 
"81 S,  James  Duane  Livingston,  "80, 
Ambrose  D.  Henry,  'K4.  Morton  G. 
Bogu^  1900^  Duncan  H.  Browne,  igos; 
conmiittee  on  admissions,  term  expir- 
ing 1910,  A  A.  Van  Tine,  1906,  Perry 
D.  Bogue,  1906;  committee  on  admis- 
sions, term  expiring  i>)ii,  W.  Holdcn 
Weeks,  '89S,  Fred  S.  Kcder.  'giF^ 
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T.  H.  Heroyv  ijm.  Walter  E.  F.  Brad- 
Ky.  1905S,  R.  S.  Pierrcpont,  1905. 

The  following  amctidment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Club  was  adopted 
it:  rr  J  r  lo  brinf;  membership  in  the 
Club  more  within  reach  of  recent 
graduates : 

The  aimaal  daet  $haU  be  twenty  dol- 
ten  for  resident  ineinben  end  ten  dol- 
lars for  non-resident  memher<!,  pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  or.  at  the  option  of  the 
members,  one-half  thereof  on  the  first 
day  of  October  and  one-half  on  the 
first  day  of  April;  except  that  during 
the  first  tvro  years  after  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  class  to  which  a  member 
belongs  the  dues  shall  be  one-half  of 
the  amount  hereinabove  stated. 

The  followmg  items  are  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  gov* 
cmors  of  the  Qub  for  the  year  ending 
December  i,  igo8:  "The  present  memo 
bcrship  consist"?  of  8Sj  resident  and 
187  non-resident  members,— a  total  of 
l,r>H)  The  sfjuasli  courts  are  now  in 
charge  of  a  squash  tournament  com- 
mittee, that  held  during  the  past  year 
a  tournament  for  the  championship  of 
the  Club,  which  was  won  by  Arthur  L. 
Marvin,  '07.  Matches  were  also  played 
between  club  teams  of  five,  represent- 
ing: the  Moiitclair  Athletic  Chib  and 
the  t'resctnt  Athletic  Qub  teams,  our 
team  winning  all  matches  on  its  own 
courts  and  losing  in  Montclair  and 
Brooklyn.  The  tournament  committee 
has  formed  an  inter-club  league  series 
of  matches  with  teams  from  the  Har- 
vard C!uh,  Priiicetnn  Club,  and  the 
Heights  Casino,  Brooklyn.  The  en- 
tertainment committee  took  entire 
charge  of  taking  the  Gub  members  and 
their  friends  to  the  PouKhlMSq>$ic  Var- 
sity Races  in  June.  So  mat  has  the 
desire  to  see  this  race  Mcome  that 
from  one  parlor  car.  that  took  about 
thirty  members  to  the  race  the  first 
year  that  we  were  in  tlie  .V>th  Street 
house,  has  grown  a  train  in  two  sec- 
tions of  eight  cars,  each  carrying 
nearly  four  hundred.  Eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one  observation  car  tickets 
were  sold  throaph  the  Club.  With 
the  continuous  enlarf^emcnt  of  the  Clul) 
niemhersliip,  it  is  apparent  that  within 
a  short  time  the  present  club  house 
will  not  afford  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  needs  of  the  members.  In 
view  of  this,  the  board  appointed  a 


buildinjK  committee^  authorizing  than 
to  invite  Colmnbia  anrhitects  to  pre- 
pare competitive  plans  upon  data  fur- 
nished them  by  the  committee,  for  a 
five  stor>'  addition  upon  the  Club  prop- 
erty at  the  rear  of  the  dub  house  in 
the  space  occupied  by  the  present  out« 
door  dining  room  aiid  «^aaA  courts. 
Thirteen  atdiitects  submitted  plans, 
and  from  amonR  them  those  of  L.  M. 
Franklin,  'i/bl'.A.,  were  selected  as  most 
ni.iri\  :-.;eeting  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  competitive  prize  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Franklin.  All  of  the  plans 
were  of  unusual  excellence  and  dhowed 
the  keen  interest  taken  in  this  propo- 
sition by  the  architecls  of  the  club. 
The  plans  are  now  on  exhibition  in 
the  Club  House.  Your  board  is  not 
prepared  at  the  present  time  to  make 
aiqr  definite  recommendations  on  this 
very  important  matter;  h  b  hoped, 
however,  that  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership will  soon  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  extctisions  referred  to  above 
are  necessary,  and  that  then,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  financial  cantioo  and 
safety,  it  will  be  found  both  wise  and 
advantageous  to  undertake  this  new 
work.  The  CUib  is  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  the  recognized  center 
of  Columbia  life  for  Columbia  men, 
with  its  constantly  mcrcasing  member- 
ship and  influence  steadily  growing  in 
both  extent  and  force,  it  must  continue 
to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  to- 
gether the  alumni  of  the  University 
and  to  enhance  the  usefulness  and 
prestige  of  their  alma  mater." 

A  smoker  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
athletes  was  held  at  the  Club  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  after  the  annual  indoor  meet 
of  the  Columl)ia  Track  Athletic  As- 
sociation at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Other  smokers  were  held  on  January 
ag  and  Febrnary  37. 

P.  &  S.  Asiodadoa 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alutnni 
Association  of  the  Mdlege  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  January  25,  iQog.  Dr.  Au- 
(s'uslus  Baldwin  Wadsworth,  '96M,  was 
rlectcfi  delegate  f)f  the  Association  to 
the  Alumni  Council  for  three  years, 
and  the  following  officer."*  were  chosen 
for  the  year  1909 :  President.  Samuel 
W.  Lambert,  '85M;  vice-president, 
Lncitts  W.  Holehkiss.  '81,  '84M:  sccre- 
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tary  H.  £.  Hale,  Jr^  'g6Mi  assista^ 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Law  School  was  cele- 
brated by  the  aiumni  association  of 
the  School  at  the  Cdombia  Univer- 
aitjr  Club  on  Febnianr  ^smy 
gfadttatcs  were  present  and  addresses 
were  made  hy  Judge  Georae  C  Holt, 
'6qL,  Dean  Kirchwey,  Mr.  Stetson,  Mr. 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Hornblowcr.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President, 
George  L.  Rives,  '73^',  first  vice-presi- 
dent, William  B.  Homblower,  '75L; 
Mcond  vice-president,  Francis  L^rade 
Stetson,  '69L;  tWrd  vice-president, 
Adrian  H.  Joline,  '72L;  treasurer, 
Samuel  Rikcr,  Jr.,  '88L ;  secretary, 
Robert  Van  ]  Ji  r  une,  members 
of  the  standmg  committee  to  serve 
until  iQii,  Charles  C.  Marshall,  "SaL; 
John  V.  Bouvier/88L;  Edgar  J.  Uvey, 
WL;  Lawrason  Kiggs,  Jr.,  igoiSL  :  rep- 
rr-frtnti'.  c  on  the  alumni  council,  ^Al- 
bert W  ,  I'litium.  ujooL;  representatives 
on  (;■<■  ::i  ininating  committee  to  nomi- 
nate alumni  trustees,  Julicn  T.  Davies, 
*«L;  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  V;8L;  Fred- 
eric R.  Coudert.  '90;  alternate.  F. 
BePmter  Foster,  *79L;  Ardifbald 
Douglas,  '97L. 

Scieace  Association 

Alumni  of  the  schools  of  mines, 
enf^ineering,  chemistr>'  and  architecture 
dined  together  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
February  17,  almost  three  hundred  men, 
including  a  larpe  faculty  delegation, 
being  present.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Daniel  £.  MoraiL  '84S, 
and  the  following  men  responded  to 
toasts:  Deans  Van  Amnnge  and 
Goetze,  John  B.  Pine,  '77.  and  Pro- 
fessors Chandler,  Hiitton,  Munroe, 
Burr,  Kemp,  Hamlin,  and  Tombo. 
Professor  Kemp's  contribution  con- 
sisted of  a  homorotts  givingf  nil 
plans  for  the  erection  on  Sooth  Field 
of  a  45-story  btiilding  for  the  housing 
of  the  faculties.  i  he  structure  is  to 
be  known  as  The  Cosmos,  and  will  be 
supplied  with  every  modem  conveni- 
ence, including  a  crematory  on  the  roof. 
Dean  Go^e  pointed  out  that  tlie  engi* 
neering  schools  had  during  the  past 
year  witnessed  a  greater  tncreatc  in 
numbers  than  any  similar  school  in  the 
country,  the  gain  ia  attendance  beiag 


one  of  32  per  cent.  A  double  quartette 
from  the  University  Glee  Qub  pro- 
vided several  excellent  selections,  one 
consisting  of  a  song  written  for  the 
occasion  oy  Professor  Kemp.  The  re- 
union was  a  great  success  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The 
dinner  committee  consisted  of  George 
H.  Qark,  '03S  (chairman),  L  R. 
Gregory,  '935,  W.  F.  Beekman.  '96, 
P.  A.  Bates,  '97S.  M.  S  Falk.  '99S, 
E.  L.  Satterlee,  igooFA.,  D.  M.  Myers, 
igoiS,  W.  H.  Yates,  190JS,  and  U, 
Deutsch.  1906S. 

Merhaalcal  SogineerisK  Alamal 
A  highly  successful  dmner  of  the 
graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
d^rtment  of  mechanical  engineering 
was  hdd  at  Healey's  on  the  evening  of 
January  16.  Thirty-five  men  were  pres- 
ent, representing  each  class  since  igoi. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dean  Goetze 
and  Professor  Lucke.  All  alumni  of 
the  department  who  have  not  yet  fur- 
nished their  addresses  to  the  secretacr 
(Lemuel  C.  Biglow,  1904S,  50  Churca 
Street,  New  \ork)  are  eanicstljr 
quested  to  do  so. 

PhJ>.  Association 

The  midwinter  reunion  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Doctors  ol  Philosophy 
was  held  at  the  ColunilMi  University 

Club  on  Jantiary  22.  The  proposed 
plan  for  representation  of  the  alumni 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  dis- 
cussed, and  a  special  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Doctors  Bayles,  Keyser,  and 
Luqueer,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  and  feport  at  the  next  meeting. 
Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  S.  £. 
Moffett,  1900,  were  presented  and 
adopted.  The  business  mcLii;  L,-  was 
followed  by  a  most  entcrtaitutu;  illus- 
trated talk  on  India  by  Prefe  r- ir  (  i  iod- 
now  of  the  faculty  of  politic, il  scicncC. 

College  of  Phaxmacy  Alomai 
The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  gave  a  dinner  at 
Healey's  on  December  2.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  several  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  present,  includ- 
ing Professor  Chandler,  Dr.  Darling- 
ton of  the  Department  of  Health,  Dr. 
Rebter  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Mulr  of  the  >Jcw 
York  Hoard  of  Pharmacy,  Dean  Kusby, 
and  Professors  Didemaa  and  Bogen. 
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The  twenty-ninth  regular  meeting  of 
tbe  Columbim  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Sigma  Xi  was  held  on  December  10 
in  the  School  of  Mines  building.  Dean 
Hallock,  president  of  the  chapter,  be- 
in^  in  the  chair.  There  were  about 
thirty-five  members  present.  After  the 
business  meeting  Professor  Burr  of 
the  department  of  civil  engineering  de- 
livered an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
puebec  and  Blackwell's  Island  canti- 
lever bridRes. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ifencral  society  was  held  on  January  2 
m  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  C. 
E.  Morrison  of  the  department  of  dvil 
enRineering  served  at  dclcgste  from 
the  Columbia  chapter. 

California  Alumni  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Columlnn 
Alumni  Association  m  California  was 
hdd  at  the  University  Qub,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  on  January  30,  1909. 
It  was  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Association  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  resolution  of  the 
Trustees  concerning  alumni  representa- 
tion on  the  Board.  The  constitution 
of  tbe  aoetety  was  amended  in  order 
to  make  it  uniform  with  that  of  other 
aTonuii  associations.  The  annual  elec- 
ti<in  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  year  iqoq:  Frank 
B.  Carpenter,  '83M.  president ;  Douglas 
W.  Montffomery,  '82M,  vice-president; 
John  C  Spencer.  '82,  '85M,  secretary; 
George  R.  Murphy,  treasurer. 
After  the  business  meetmg.  which  was 
fwesided  over  by  W.  S.  Noycs,  '75S, 
the  retiring  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  alumni  were  entertained  by  a 
talk  by  Mr.  Samuel  McMeen  on  tbe 
•object  of  telephony.  The  meeting  waa 
Kgirded  by  all  present  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  held  in  several  years. 
The  membership  of  the  Association  is 
now  thirty-tlvc.  and  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  amounts  to  $180.  Tlie  Cali- 
fornia Association  was  the  first  one  to 
aatisfy  all  requirement*  in  connection 
with  alomni  fepreacntation,  qualifying 
with  one  represcotative. 

OolenAo  AInnai  Aiaeelatira 

A  tTu<  t:i;^'  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Colorado  Alumni  Associa- 
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tion  was  held  in  Colorado  Springs  on 
January  10,  Dr.  Tombo  meeting  with 
the  committee  and  explaining  the  plan 
of  alumni  representation.  Tht  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  University  Club, 
Denver,  on  March  6,  1909.  During  his 
stay  in  Colorado  Dr.  Tombo  was  en- 
tertained by  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Scully,  '99M, 
president  of  the  Association,  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  by  Thomas  B. 
Steams.  "SiS,  in  Denver.  On  January 
II  the  alumni  secretary  addressed  the 
students  of  Colorado  College  in  chapel, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  delivoed 
a  public  lecture  at  the  college. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  0>- 
lumbia  graduates  or  former  students 
who  arc  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Colorado  College :  John  Maurice  Clark, 
A.M.  1006,  instructor  in  political  econ- 
omy; George  Irving  Finlay,  Ph.D. 
1903.  professor  of  geology,  mineralogy 
and  paleontology;  Clyde  T.  Griswold, 
E.  M.,  19Q5S,  professor  of  mining  and 
metallmgy:  Henry  C  Hall,  "SaL.  lec- 
turer on  law;  George  John  Lyon,  C. 
E..  1904S,  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing; Fdward  S.  Parsons.  Pol.  Sc.,  vice- 
president,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  Hennis  head  pro- 
fessor of  English;  Henry  Alford  Ru- 
ger,  Phil.  ig02,  assistant  professor  of 
phtlosoplnr  and  education;  Marie  A. 
Sahm.  Pnit.  I(X)4,  instructor  in  Ger- 
man and  Italian  and  in  the  history  of 
art;  William  Stricby,  E.  M.,  '78S,  pro- 
fessor of  ehemistiy  and  metalloigy. 

Connecticut  Alumni  Association 

The  Connecticut  alumni  of  Columbia 
University  assembled  m  New  Haven* 

Conn,,  on  tlie  c-vrtiini,'  of  November  ao, 
IQ08,  FrofcsNfirs  James  F.  Kempand  F. 
S.  Lcc  hcui^'  present  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Aliimni  were  present  from  New 
Haven,  Hartford.  Stratford.  Kent,  Mid- 
dletown,  Norwalk.  Derby,  Naugatuclc, 
Litchfield,  Waterbnry,  New  London, 
West  Norwalk,  and  South  Manchester, 
favorable  responses  having  heeii  re- 
ceived from  the  fn  Imving  nliiinni.  of 
whom,  however,  only  thirty- tour  were 
actually  present:  Professor  F.  S.  Lee; 
W.  H.  Carmalt.  '61 M.  N.  £.  CorawalU 
169.  A.  fi.  Winchell.  '65M,  T.  H.  Rns- 
sell.  '711,.  M.  C.  O'Connor.  '73M.  A. 
H.  Robertson,  '74L,  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
'78,  A.  W.  Earle.  Gustavus  Eliot.  .SoM, 
C  C  Beach,  "fizM.  W.  M.  Bamuni, 
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'83^r.  J.  E.  Root,  '83M,  Professor  J.  F. 
Kemp,  '84S.  J.  E.  Bailey,  '85M,  G.  D. 
Egbert.  '85,  \V.  S.  Randall,  '86M.  G. 
L.  Burton,  86L,  T.  M.  Bull.  '87M.  E. 
A.  Down,  '87  M,  Professor  C.  S.  Bald- 
win, '88.  A.  B.  Coleburn,  'goM.  C.  I. 
Pane,  '90M.  A.  N.  Ailing,  '91 M,  C.  R. 
Harte,  '93S.  W.  H.  Crowe,  '95M,  Pro- 
fessor L.   D.   Ihmtoon,   '95S,  L.  M. 

lawson,  H.  D.  Hawks,  '96S,  Profes- 
sor I.  D.  Irving,  '96,  N.  A.  Pomeroy, 
•96M.  W.  S.  Schutz.  'grU  H.  M.  Lee, 

V;8M,  J.  Robinson,  '08M,  T.  G  Sloan, 
'9<>M,  Professor  R.  S.  Lull.  n^o^rii.D., 
Raynhani  Townslund,  HX13M,  Pro- 
fessor R.  L.  Schuyler,  1903,  and  Carl 
A.  Schneider,  1904S. 

The  Rev.  N.  E.  Cornwall,  who  is  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  position  for- 
merly nrciipied  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  served  as  toastmaster 
and  introduced  the  several  speakers. 
Professor  Kemp  spoke  on  the  work 
of  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering, 
and  chenistiy,  and  their  relation  to 
other  departments  of  the  University. 
Jiidpe  Robertson  spoke  for  the  school 
of  law,  and  Professor  Lee  jjave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  tlio  modern  meth- 
ods of  teaching  employed  at  the  P. 
ft  S.,  emphasizing  the  organization  and 
wrk  of  the  medical  schooL  Dr. 
Down  furnished  a  number  of  tnterest- 
intr  reminiscences  in  connection  with 
his  student  days  at  the  medical  school. 
A  number  of  other  informal  speeches 
were  made,  and  considerable  enthusi- 
asm was  displayed.  Professor  Charles 
S.  Baldwin  of  Yale  University,  who 
taught  in  the  Columbia  summer  ses- 
sion of  190S,  brotipht  out  very  clearly 
the  fact  that  loyalty  to  one's  col- 
Ki,'c  is  tiot  inco'iipatililc  with  vita! 
interest  in  a  professional  school  at- 
tended later  on.  Telegrams  were  read 
from  President  Butler;  from  the  Kan- 
sas City  Alumni  Association,  a  meet- 
ing of  which  the  President  was  at 
that  time  attending;  and  from  the 
Alumni  CouiKil.  Professor  John  D. 
Irving,  secretary  of  the  Association, 
who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  meeting,  is  convinced  ilsat  the 
attendance  next  year  will  exceed  fifty. 
A  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  shortly  for  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
held  at  Hartford. 


District  of  Colombia  Anociation 

An  enthusiastie  meeting  of  the  Co* 
lumbta  Altnnni  Association  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  evening  of  February  17.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  Doctor  Tombo, 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council,  who 
explained  to  the  members  Qfcsent  the 
plan  for  alumni  representation  on  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  Association 
decided  to  qualify  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  increase  the  membership 
to  over  fift}',  in  order  that  the  organi- 
zation may  have  two  representatives. 
It  was  also  decided  to  include  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  at  least  until  a  Manr* 
land  Association  is  estahli-^hed.  The 
meeting  was  rendered  especially  inter- 
esting by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  Her- 
bert Livingston  Satterlce,  '83,  of  Dr. 
Edgar  A.  Meams,  "SiM,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
is  to  accompany  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  trip  to  Africa,  and  of  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Stoker,  'R4M.  commander 
of  the  L'nitcd  State--  !l'>spit:i!  sV'p 
"  Relief,"  which  accompanied  the  rieet 
on  its  recent  cruise.  All  three  ad- 
dressed the  gathering  and  furnished 
interesting  remtniscenees.  Dr.  Marens 
Ben|amin.  '78S,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  president  of  the  .ilumni 
association,  presided.  The  other  offi- 
cers of  the  organization  who  were 
elected  recently  are:  John  Milton  Git- 
terman,  'oa  A.  M.,  Samuel  S.  Laws, 
•70L.  Wimam  R.  Hillyer.  *»!,  and  Dr. 
Albert  K  Fisher,  '7qM,  vice-presi- 
dents; William  Waller,  '78.  treasurer; 
and  George  O.  IHtien.  Jr..  gi  F  A  , 
secretary.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  dinner  on  April  19.  Amoag 
those  present  at  the  meetiiic  were 
Messrs.  Benjamin,  Sattcrlee.  Meams, 
Stokes,  Laws.  Gittcrman,  Waller  and 
Tombo,  and  Bedford  Brown,  IQ06F.A-, 
Frazicr  D.  Head.  '8jL,  Harrison  G. 
Dyar,  '95  Ph.D.,  Edwm  M.  Borchardt, 
T008,  and  John  Archibald  Fairlic^  *^ 
Ph.D. 

Alumni  in  France  to  Organise 

Efforts  arc  being  made  to  organize 
a  Coluinbia  Alumni  Association  of 
France,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

All  alumni  interested  in  this  move- 
ment arc  req!ir<ted  to  communicate 
with  the  secretary  of  the  .-Mumni 
Council.    It  is  estimated  that  from 
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forty  to  sixty  Colwabia  graduates  are 
living  in  Paris,  maiqr  o£  them  as  ito- 
4ents  in  the  EeoU  det  Bfanx  Arts. 

In  the  last  Rcncral  catalogue  twenty- 
four  alumni  gave  France  as  their  per- 
manent address,  all  but  three  living  in 
Paris.  It  is  probable  that  this  num- 
ber has  been  considenbly  increased 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  when  the 
number  of  Columbn  men  m  the 
Beaux  Arts  is  taken  into  account, 
there  15  little  doubt  that  a  strong 
alumni  association  can  be  organized. 
The  largest  and  most  induential  repre- 
sentation, it  is  believed,  would  come 
fnnn  the  school  of  architecture,  which 
sends  over  a  good  proportion  of  its 
Sraduating  chua  each  year. 

Illinois  Alumni  Assocution 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colum- 
bia Alumni  Association  in  Illinois  was 
held  at  the  Midday  Club,  Chicago,  on 
January  22,  Victor  Elting,  president 
of  the  A?5ociatjnn,  acting. as  toast- 
master.  The  secretary,  W.  M.  L. 
Fiske,  reported  an  increase  in  member- 
ship since  last  year  from  16  to  62, 
and  it  was  TOted  to  qualify  with  two 
repnesentalives  in  the  election  of  alumni 
trustees.  Upon  motion  of  John  A. 
Ryerson.  'R5.  the  Association  decided 
to  raise  $100  as  a  prize  to  be  otTercd  for 
the  bcbt  Columbia  marchinR  song.  The 
details  and  conditions  of  the  competi- 
tion will  be  announced  later.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Professor  Freund 
of  die  University  of  Chicago,  W.  R. 
Lowrcy,  *82,  J.  A.  Ryerson,  '85,  W. 
M.  L.  Fiske,  Channing  R.  Toy,  1904, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil. The  officers  were  unanimously 
reelected.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  were  present  among  others  W. 
H.  Van  Arsdale,  '685,  F.  H.  Jobbins, 
•95S.  of  Aurora,  W.  H.  Maxwell.  Jr., 
1901,  of  New  York,  R.  B.  Cushing, 
1902L,  Dr.  M.  1..  Go.xikind,  '89M, 
Clyde  E,  Shorcy.  1907L.  Lynn  Thorn- 
dike.  1905  Ph.D.,  of  Evanston,  Dr. 
Edward  Gudcman. '01  Ph  D.,  and  G.  H. 
Scribner,  Jr.,  "SjS. 

Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  of 
Teachers  College  was  entertained  by 
the  Association  at  iuncheoQ  on  De- 
cember ^0. 

Indiana  Alumni  Association 
The  following  men  were  elected  offi- 
cers oi  the  Indiana  Alumni  Associa* 
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tion  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  3S* 
Piesident.  Oscar  L.  Pond,  igoaL,  1907 
Ph.D.;  vice-president,  Anton  Scherrer, 
IQO.;  F  A.;  second  vice  president,  John 
II.  Holliday,  Jr.,  kjoH  A.M.;  third 
vice-president,  T.  J.  Moll.  '9S  Pol.  Sc.; 
secretary,  Mark  H.  Miller,  1907L; 
treasurer  L.  R.  Cartwright,  1904A.M. 
The  Association  adopted  the  resolutiona 
enabling  it  to  become  eliffibte  to  choose 
a  representative  fo  vote  for  alumni 
trustees,  and  amended  its  constitution 
so  as  to  provide  for  annual  dues.  The 
followini;  men  were  present :  Oscar  L, 
Pond,  George  B.  Kemp,  T.  C,  Mark 
H.  Miller,  Anton  Scherretp  Dr.  Daniel 
W.  Layman,  '98M,  Thomas  Bloomfiefd, 
'90L,  Dr.  .\.  L.  Leatherman,  '93M, 
Dr.  C.  F  Nen.  1904M.  Dr.  H.  R. 
Allen,  '95M.  Edward  Daniels,  '77L, 
I^)uis  .\.  liacon,  1900  T.  C,  John  H. 
Holliday.  Jr..  Theophilus  J.  Moll,  L. 
R.  Cartwright,  Russell  T.  Byers,  1901L, 
and  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  superintendent 
of  schools,  all  of  Indianapolis;  Wil- 
liam Dudley  Foulke,  '69,  '71L,  of  Rich- 
mond, \.  Waring  Barnes,  i<x)3,  and 
Howard  J.  Hanker,  1906  Ph.D.,  of 
Greencastic,  C.  M.  Niezer,  1901  Pol. 
Sc.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  A.  O.  Neal,  1907, 
T.  C  of  FranVltn,  Geo.  L.  Roberts, 
T.  C,  of  Lafayette,  S.  D.  Royse,  1903L, 
of  Terre  Haute.  W.  A  Rawles.  1903 
Ph.D..  Roland  P.  Gray.  and  Joseph 
C.  Todd.  1908  A.M.,  of  Uloomington, 
and  Professors  Dewey  and  Tombo  of 
the  University.  The  post-prandial  ex* 
ercises  were  presided  over  by  Edward 
Daniels,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Association,  and  the  following  toasts 
were  responded  to:  "Columbia,"  Pro- 
fessor Dewey;  "The  hall  mark,"  Pro- 
fessor Rawles ;  "  Morningside  Heights," 
Mr.  Todd ;  "  The  fourth  dimension," 
Mr.  Scherrer ;  "  Opsonians  "  Dr.  Lay- 
man :  "  Pragmatism  in  politics,"  Mr. 
Foulke;  "Achilles'  heel."  Dr.  Allen; 

Ci^luinbia  of  today."  Fvofessor 
'I'ombo. 

Kansas  City  Alumni  Association 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
City  Alumni  Association  was  held  at 
the  Untversity  Club,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  evening  of  January  R.  .\ 
cou'^titution  was  adopted,  and  it  was 
decided  10  have  membership  include 
Kansas  City  and  adjacent  territory,  in- 
cluding St.  Joseph.  Topcka,  lawrcnce, 
and  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Judge  H.  I» 
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McCune,  '86L.  was  clccttd  president; 
Rev.  E.  B.  Woodruff.  '96,  first  vice- 
president;  Dr.  Lutin  r  A  Tcxld,  igooM, 
second  vice-president;  H.  M.  Lang- 
V  -riiiy,  1907L,  treasurer,  and  Lester 
W.  Hall,  1901L,  accreury.  The  meet* 
ing  was  attended  hy  the  wcretary  of 
the  Alumni  Connri!.  Tt  is  hnperl  thit 
the  A':"?nciatirir.  wi'il  be  able  to  quaiiiy 
for  cirri  1  in  Mt  alwnni  tnistces  witn 
one  representative. 

Kentucky  Alumni  AMociation 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cplmnbia 

Alumni  Association  of  Louisville  was 
held  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  Ivouisville, 
on  the  evening  of  January  6.  It 
was  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  the  Columbia  Alumni 
Association  of  Kentucky,  and  to  make  an 
effort  to  enroll  twenty-five  memben  itt 
the  State,  as  there  arc  not  enough  Co- 
lumbia men  in  Louisville  itself  to  en- 
able the  association  to  qualify  in  con- 
nection with  alumni  representation  on 
Bond  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Tombo 
gave  an  account  of  raccnt  progress  on 
Momingside  Heights,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
year  1909:  George  Gay  Briggs,  '88L, 
president;  Dr.  Letchworth  Smith,  ''>^M, 
vice-prcsidoit ;  and  Franz  A.  Busse, 
igosS,  secretaiy-treaanrer. 

Michigan  Alnmni  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
Alumni  Association  of  Michigan  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
January  27,  at  the  Detroit  Club,  De- 
troit, the  arrangements  being  in  charge 
of  Dexter  M.  I-crry,  'c;8  Dr.  Tombo 
outlinc<l  the  plan  for  alumni  represen- 
tation on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  consist  of 
Dr.  Ernest  T.  Tappcyj^  '79M,  president, 
and  Theodore  A.  McGraw,  Jfr.,  1902M, 
•cetetftiy  and  treasurer. 


Alnmni  Association 

The  aecond  annual  dinner  of  the  Co- 
ftnmhia  men  in  Minnesota  took  place 

at  itic  new  cliih  house  of  the  Mmne- 
apolis  Club  on  January  t8,  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Cornelius  \\'illi:un  ,  74M, 
being  toastmaster.  After  the  dinner  a 
diort  busines.s  meeting  was  held  and  it 
was  voted  that  .the,  association  agree 
to  aecef»t  all  obTigattons  which  are  in- 
volvcd  hv  the  adoption  of  the  plan  pro- 
vidmg  ior  alumni  representation  on 


the  Vi-nrd  of  trustees.  The  executive 
comnmice  was  authorized  to  appoint 
the  delegate  wh  o  1^  fo  represent  the 
Association  in  the  nomination  of  the 
first  Alumni  Trustee,  providing  the 
plan  goes  into  effect  thn  year.  A 
telegrim  from  President  Butler  ex- 
tending grcffings  to  the  alumni  in  Min- 
nesota v\as  read  at  the  banquet  and 
heartily  cheered  IV  Tombo  gave  an 
account  of  recent  events  at  Morning- 
side  Heights  and  explained  more  fully 
the  plan  of  altimni  reims«iution  oa 
die  Board  of  Tntttees.  Dr.  Milo  R. 
Malthie  of  the  Public  ?crv'~c  Com- 
mission of  New  York  liappcr.ed  to  be 
in  M ir nt  npolis,  and  he  attended  the 
dinner  and  took  a  part  in  the  spcak- 
m^.  The  following  officers  for  the  en- 
siMQC  year  were  elected:  President, 
Norton  M.  Cross,  "SgL;  vice-president 

E.  W.  Buckley,  'S8^^ ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, William  A.  Schapcr,  1901  Ph.D. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be 
held  in  St.  Paul.  Among  those  present 
were  Cornelius  Williams,  '74M,  David 

F.  Simpson.  •84L,  A.  J.  Murdock,  '70M, 
E.  W.  Buckley,  "SSM.  D.  Earle  Bur- 
chell,  1904,  F.  L  Puffer,  •77M,  Michael 
Doran,  Jr.,  '98L,  C.  H.  Hunter,  '78M, 
J  G.  Millspaugh,  '77M.  G.  H.  Max- 
well, A.M.  '99,  Norman  WiUlc,  '8-?, 
Norton  M.  Cross,  "SgL,  J.  Clark  Stew- 
art. '84M,  H.  B.  Swcetser.  "85 M,  D. 
O.  Thomas,  'qiM,  W.  A.  Schapcr,  1901 
Ph.D.,  W.  H.  Eustis,  >4L»  and  m» 
R.  Maltbic,  '97  Ph.D. 

Nebraska  Alnmni  Association 

On  January  16  a  luncheon  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Alumni  Association  in  Nebraska 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Loyal,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Tha  was  the  largest  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  thus  far. 
Harley  G._  Moorhead.  1902!^  was 
elected  president.  Dr.  William  F  Mil- 
roy,  "SaM,  vice-president,  and   Dr.  H. 

B.  Alexander,  Ph.D.  1901,  of  Lincoln, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Oilier  mem* 
hers  present  were:  Victor  Rosewater, 
'91  Pol.Sci.,  retiring  president.  Dr. 

Frederick  W.  Hotighton,  'S3M.  of 
Council  Bluffs,  A.  R.  Somers,  '72M, 
Charles  W.  Tollard,  'tx)M.  L,  Hart, 
1906M,  J.  S.  Foote,  '81 M,  and  A-  A, 
Tyler,  Fb.D.  '97.  A  formal  oonstitn- 
tion  was  adopted,  and  the  aecietaiy 
was  instmcted  to  enroll  twenty-five 
members  in  the  State  of  Ncbrnska  *o 
that  the  Association  may  qualify  for 
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reprcscnt.itinn  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. On  the  prccL-ding  day  Dr.  Tom- 
bo  met  the  Columbia  men  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  UiiiversHjr  of  Ndtimdn  «t 
Lincoln. 

Vtw  KBgUnd  Alumni  Aasodatioa 

The  Columbia  Alumni  Association 
of  New  England  was  established  as  a 
permanent  organization  on  February 
ao  at  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Vendome, 
Boston,  Mass.  This  organization  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  temporary  As- 
sociation formed  last  May.  At  the 
business  meeting  the  following  oflkers 
were  elected :  President,  Frederick  R. 
Knecland,  "QQS;  vice-presidents,  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Ilopkins,  '80M,  James  Duane 
LivingstOlW  '20t  and  Charles  SiROurney 
Ibox,  16a,  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  sec- 
ictaiy^reasurer.  Franklin  S.  Hoyt, 
I9IK  A.M.  Addresses  were  made  by 
D.  Livingston,  C.  S  Knnx,  Charles 
udolph,  '82L,  Hickman  Price.  1909, 
and  ihe  alumni  secretary,  Dr.  Hopkins 
serving  ;is  toastmaster.  Others  among 
those  present  were  Samuel  Merrill, 
"Scd:*  Dr.  Barnard  Arnold,  '78M.  T. 
W.  Thaeher,  '89.  C  P.  Oi»»ey,  1902S, 
Albion  S.  Whitmore,  '78M,  Dr.  W. 
P.  Stutson,  '80M,  Oarcnce  R.  Gordon, 
.•\ M  ,  Worcester  Putnam,  I906S« 
and  Donald  Mac.Arthur,  1908. 

K«w  Jtia^  Alnmiii  AamdkMmk 
The  fifih  anmnl  dinner  of  the  New 

Jersey  Alumni  Association  was  held  at 
the  Essex  Club.  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the 
evening  of  December  19.  1908,  with  Ru- 
ford  Franklin,  '86,  president  of  the 
Auodation,  acting  as  toastmaster. 
During  the  bnsiness  meeting,  the  sec- 
retary reported  on  the  proposed  plan 
for  alumni  representation,  and  stated 
that  Ruford  Franklin  and  Edward  E. 
Sage.  '77S,  had  been  selected  by  the 
standing  committee  as  representatives. 
He  also  reported  that  the  membership 
of  the  dub  bad  almost  reached  the 
ene-hondrcd  nmrlc  The  action  of  the 
standing  committee  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  alumni  representation 
was  endorsed  by  the  meeting.  Ro- 
bert Arrowsmith,  '82,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee,  submitted  a  re- 
port, which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  following  men  were  declared 
ofliccra  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
•oinff  jrear:  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  "Sa, 
pmidcBt;  WiOiam  O.  Wil«T,  vico- 
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president ;  George  J.  Bayles,  '91,  treas- 
urer; Arthur  F.  Egner,  1903,  secretary; 
members  of  the  standing  committee 
to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  term 
had  expired:  Edward  E.  Sag&  Ruford 
FranUni,  Wiffiam  A.  M^diam.  '86^ 
J.  Boyce  Smith,  1901 ;  W.  P.  Martin 
'92L.  was  elected  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee in  place  of  W.  O.  Wiley,  the 
new  vice-president.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committee  are 
Roberts  Arrowsmith,  "Ss,  John  K. 
Gore,  '813.  Edward  M.  CoKe,  Jr., 
1002,  Edwin  G.  Adams,  '94,  Arthur 
Y.  Meeker,  1900.  Rev.  Qaudius  M. 
Roome.  "So,  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
'80,  and  Charles  M.  Lum,'8i.  Speeches 
were  made  after  the  dinner  by  C.  D. 
Zigrosser,  1912,  Edward  E.  Sage,  Pro- 
fessor M.  T.  Bogert,  Professor  John 
D.  Prince,  Jud^c  Robert  C.  Cornell, 
'74,  William  ftllowes  Morgan,  '80, 
Major  Wiley,  congressman  elect  from 
the  8lh  New  Jersey  District,  the  Hon. 
Robert  H.  McCartcr,  of  Princeton,  and 
Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of 
the  Unhrersitjr. 

The  two  prizes  of  fifty  doUar*  each 
awarded  annually  by  the  New  Jers^ 
/Mumni  Association,  were  given  this 
year  to  H.  F.  Cornwall.  1912S,  and  C. 
D.  Zigrosser,  1912.  Tnese  prizes  arc 
given  to  the  two  New  Jersey  students 
who  pass  the  best  entrance  exaamn- 
tions  to  the  College  and  to  Science  re- 
spectively, with  the  proviso  that  they 
shall  complete  sitisfactofi^  rwir  half 
year  of  academic  work. 

Ohio  Alumni  Association 
riic  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Alumni  Association  was  held  00 
the  evening  of  Januaiy  39,  at  the  Union 
Oub,  Qeveland,  Ohio,  the  president, 
Dr.  Harris  G.  Sherman,  '80M,  being  in 
the  chair,  .^nlong  those  present  were 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Handerson,  '67M,  first 

E resident  of  the  Association;  Dr.  P. 
^  Haworth,  igo6  Phi)..  Charles  Mar- 
ten, 190S  T.  C,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman, 
1902  Ph.D.,  Dr.  John  II.  Lowman, 
'77M,  Qifton  N.  Windecker.  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  Frank  Chapman  Van 
Cleef,  IQO^L,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  CbandL  Dr.  Sherman  was 
reelected  president,  Professor  Frank  P. 
Graves,  '90,  of  Columbns,  was  dected 
vice-president,  and  Dr.  P.  L.  Haworth 
was  reelected  secretary-treasurer.  It 
waa  decided  to  change  the  Aalodation 
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to  one  covering  the  entire  State,  in 
order  that  there  voat^bt  be  no  diffieullr 
in  securing  representation  on  the  Board 

of  Trustees.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  as  well  as  the  necessary  reso- 
lutions called   for  by  the  Trustees. 

On  January  26  the  alumni  in  Colutn- 
bus,  Ohio,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Ohio 
Qub  in  honor  of  the  alumni  sccretaiy. 
About  twenty  men  were  present  and 
the  meeting  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  arangements  were  in  charge 
of  Professor  F.  P.  Graves,  '<x»,  John  J. 
Lentz,  '83L,  actitig  as  toastmaster. 

Philadelphia  Alumni  Association 

The  Philadelphia  Alumni  Association 
held  its  second  annual  dinner  at  Kug- 
ler's  in  that  city  on  January  28.  Thirty 
covers  were  laid  and  among  the  guests 
were  Dean  Van  Amringe  and  Rear- 
Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  retired,  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Among  those 
present  were  S.  D.  Renoliel.  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Burke  Brandt,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Car- 
ter, Lincoln  University,  Rev.  Walter 
N.  Clapp,  Fred  B.  Gemerd,  District 
Attorney,  AUentown,  Dr.  Frederick  P. 
Henry,  Professor  Charles  G.  Haines, 
Ursinus  CoUeg^  Profes.sor  K.  L.  In- 
gram, University  of  Pctuisylvania, 
Professor  Henry  Kraemer,  Dr.  Walter 
C.  Kretz,  Trenton,  Thomas  V.  Lough- 
ran,  Charles  H.  .Machcn.  Harry  C. 
Niles,  Rev.  Hamilton  fi.  Phelps,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Pratt.  Dr.  Malcolm  T. 
Sime,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Spitzka,  Edgar 
G.  Tuttle.  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Underbill, 
Dr.  Chri'^topher  S.  Withcrstinc.  Dr. 
Lemuel  Whitaker,  principal  Southern 
High  School,  and  Stanley  K.  Wilson. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  the  Rev.  Mr.  CUpp,  R ear- 
Admiral  Melville,  Mr.  Gemerd,  Dr. 
Rretz.  Professor  Carter,  and  Profes- 
sor HaiiR^  At  the  business  session 
which  immediately  preceded  the  bui- 
quet  the  following  officers  were  elec- 
ted: President,  Dr.  L.  Whitaker;  vice- 
president.  Dr.  F.  P.  Henry;  secrctar>- 
treasurer,  Stanley  K.  Wilson.  One  of 
the  important  transactions  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  adoption  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Alumni  Council.  By 
this  action  the  Philadelphia  alumni 
secure  a  voice  .iikI  .t  \i-ic  in  the  elec- 
tion of  alumni  representatives  upon  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Colmnbia  Uni- 
versity. The  gathering  means  the  final 


organization  of  Columbia  inflaenccs  in 
Phthulelphia  and  its  victnitjr. 

Pittsburgh  Alumni  Association 

Among  the  alumni  who  greeted  the 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Conncil  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Pittsburgh  were  Dr. 
Richard  B.  Faulkner,  '75M,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Hamerschlag,  'gsS.  Dr.  Frank 
Schlcsingcr,  Ph.D.  'q8,  E.  W.  Bart- 
l)cr^;er,  igoo  F.A.,  Hugh  P.  Ticmann, 
1900S,  W,  J.  Strassburger,  1901  F.A., 
John  Hood  Branson,  A.M.  1906,  For^ 
est  Allison  DeGraff.  1907  T.  C.  Henry 
N.  Moore,  1908.  Earl  Julian  Bassett. 
1908,  and  William  H.  Matthews,  Pol. 
Sc.  A  meeting  of  the  .Mumni  As- 
sociation of  Western  Pennsylvania  was 
held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  January  4* 

8t  loidi  Alonni  Aaaeetetton 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Alumni  Association  was  held  at  the  St. 
Louis  Club,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  January 
7.  Hon.  Julius  S.  Walsh.  '64L.  pre- 
sided. Dr.  Tombo.  who  was  the  guest 
of  the  society,  explained  the  plan  for 
alumni  representation  on  the  Board  of 
I  rustees.  After  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution, it  was  decided  to  secure  mem- 
bership from  St  Louis  and  adjacent 
terriKMrv,  and  the  sccrctanr  was  in- 
structed to  mvite  the  alumnfin  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  to  affiliate  with  the  St. 
Louis  body.  The  election  of  otTicers 
resulted  as  follnvvs:  J.  S.  Walsh,  presi- 
dent;  Leon  Harrison,  '86,  vice-presi- 
dent; Dr.  George  M.  Tuttle,  '96, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Anrnig  those 
present  were  Philip  N.  Moore;  '74S, 
Gustavus  Sessinghaus,  'gRS.  Dr.  H.  N. 
Spencer.  '60M.  Julius  S.  Walsh,  Dr. 
John  A.  Calnane.  '94M,  Dr.  George  M. 
Tuttle,  '88,  Arthur  Thacher,  '77S,  and 
R.  M.  Tunldiauser,  '73> 

WaiUngtan  JJnmni  Aaaadatlon 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington .'\lumni  Association,  held  at 
Seattle,  WashinRton,  several  months 
ago,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President.  J.  V.  C.  Kellogg,  1906L; 
vice-president,  Guy  S.  Eldredge,  1906S, 
of  Tacoma;  secretary,  G.  S.  Peterkin, 
'05M  ;  treasurer.  I'rederick  L.  Seixas. 
'I'he  meeting  preceded  a  dinner  which 
was  attended  by  about  thirty-five  Co- 
lumbia men,  and  guests  were  enters 
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tained  who  represented  Princeton, 
West  Point,  Harvard^  and  the  Uni- 
vcnitgr  of  Washington.  In  August  an 
impromptu  dinner  was  given  by  the 
dtd>  at  which  Professors  Btirdtck  and 
Terry,  of  the  law  scliool,  were  enter- 
tainwl  As  quite  a  number  of  the 
menibers  of  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion are  graduates  of  the  school  of 
law,  the  reunion  last  mentioned  proved 
to  be  a  particularly  enjoyable  one. 

Weitem  New  York  Aasociatioii 

A  supper  was  given  to  the  alumni 
secretary  by  the  Cohmibia  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Western  New  York  on 
the  evening  of  January  31.  About 
twenty-five  men  were  present,  inclttd- 
inK  O.  J.  Weimert,  1900L,  John  B. 
Whitney,  igos  A.M.,  George  [?.  Water- 
house,  i'«7  Ph.D.,  C.  N.  Nelson.  1905S, 
C.  C.  Farnhatn,  '89L,  John  T.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  1907S.  W.  J.  Donovan,  1905,  1908L, 
E.  L.  Tildcn,  iQoaL,  Dr.  R.  R.  Ross, 
^iM.  Dr.  P.  H.  Hayes.  igMM,  W.  D. 
Knignt,  T906,  and  M.  M.  Cohn,  190S. 
TIk-  nieitinK  was  presided  over  by  the 
president  of  the  association.  Mr.  Farn- 
hani.  and  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and 
successful  one.  Many  songs  were  sun^, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Wei- 
meit,  Dr.  Hayes,  and  the  secretary  ol 
tlw  itlnmni  conndl. 

Wlaconain  jUmmai  Aoodatiim 

The  Columbia  Alumni  Association 
of  Wisconsin  held  its  annual  meeting 
and  dinner  at  the  Deutscher  Klub,  Mil- 
fnakee,  on  Januuy  aa.  Dr.  Tombo 
presented  the  plan  for  alumni  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  action  was  taken  by  the  organiza- 
tion to  qualify.  The  election  of  offi- 
cers resulted  as  follows:  General 
Charles  King,  'G^.  president:  Dr. 
George  M.  Steely  '71 M,  of  Oshkosh. 
vice-president;  Herman  W.  Buem- 
minp,  F..\.,  secretary;  and  C.  S.  Car- 
ter, 791-,  treasurer.  J.  E.  Friend,  '78L, 
the  retiring  president  served  as  toast* 
ma.ster. 

The  members  of  the  Madison  branch 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Wisoon* 
ain  entertained  the  secretary  of  the 
alumni  council  at  a  luncheon  on  Jan- 
nary  10.  at  the  University  Club,  Madi- 
aon«  Wis.  .Xfter  the  luncheon,  the 
members  adjourned  to  the  Rathskeller 
to  smoke  and  to  listen  ti»  Dr.  Tombo's 

message.    The  latter  explained  the 


plans  for  alumni  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  urged  the  mem- 
bers of  this  y\ssociation  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  Wisconsin  As- 
sociation of  Milwaukee,  so  that  the 
total  membership  might  be  large 
enough  to  entitle  the  Wisconsin  men 
to  a  vote.  Such  arrangements  will 
doubtless  be  perfected  shortly,  A 
meeting  of  the  Madison  branch  waa 
held  on  December  5,  at  which  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Cook,  '94,  was  elected 
vice-preside- f  :  11  !  Professor  C.  W. 
Stoddart,  uxxi,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  in  place  of  D.  L.  Patterson, 
who  left  the  University  of  Wiscon&in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Profes- 
sor John  I*  Kindf  Pb.D.  1906^  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  association. 

XewB  of  tin  daaMS 

x88aS. — Char!(  .  r.uxton  Going,  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Council,  was 
bom  in  1863,  in  the  village  of  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City, 
graduating  from  Grammar  School  No. 
35  in  1875.  Heing  under  age  for  ad- 
mission to  tlie  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  he  took  additional  studies 
at  the  academy  of  M.  W.  Lyon,  and  in 
the  public  schools  of  Yonken,  N.  Y.| 
and  prepared  for  the  Cottmibia  School 
of  Mines  under  the  ]^c\-  ^!  I\. 
Hooper.  He  entered  .uid  ^r.tauaud 
with  the  class  of  '8j,  taking  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.B.  m  the  course  in  ana- 
lytical and  applied  chemistry.  Upon 
graduation,  Mr.  Going  went  at  once 
to  Cincinnati,  to  fill  the  position  of 
chemist  to  the  Commercial  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  becoming  in  turn  mechani- 
cal superintendent,  vice-president,  and 
president  of  this  corporation  and  its 
successors ;  for  some  time  he  also  con- 
ducted a  chemical  and  ph^siod  test- 
ing laboratory,  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
John  Bonsall  Porter  (now  professor  of 
mining  at  .McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal) and  was  trustee,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Glendaie,  Ohio,  water- 
works during  the  time  of  their  con- 
struction and  early  operation.  In  i8q6 
he  returned  to  New  York  to  take  the 
position  of  associate  editor  of  The 
Engineering  Magasine,  becoming  man- 
aging editor  in  i.SjK;  this  position  he 
still  holds.  He  i»  an  associate  of  Co- 
lumbia University  in  the  department 
of  mechanical  engineering;  correspond- 
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ing  member  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute,  member  of  tint  CoUunbia 
University,  Engineers',  and  Salnncniidi 

chihs,  and  contributor  to  tlie  litcniy 
and  technical  magazines. 

1883. — Herbert  Livingston  Satterlee, 
Mpointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  President  Roosevelt  on  De- 
cember I,  igo8,  was  bom  in  New  York 
in  1863.  He  entered  Columbia  in  1879 
and  graduated  in  1883,  receiving  his 
master's  degree  a  year  later.  In  1885 
he  received  both  the  LL.B.  and  Ph.D. 
from  his  alma  mater.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar,  and  in  1886,  became  private 
secretary  to  Senator  William  M. 
Evarts.  In  1890  the  State  Naval 
Militia  was  organized  and  Mr.  Satter- 
lee served  as  its  navigator  and  ord- 
nance officer  for  four  years.  Durix^ 
i8gs-6,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  on  die 
staff  of  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton*  fw> 
resenting  the  maritime  brandi  of  the 
State  forces.  Later  he  was  appointed 
naval  aide  to  Governor  Frank  S.  Black, 
with  the  title  of  captain. 

When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  Mr. 
Satterlee  at  oaet  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices  to  the  joveninient,  and  was  com- 
niissioiiedaniMrtenantittthenav^.  De> 
tailed  as  chief  of  staff  to  Cnptain  John 
R.  Bartlett,  he  also  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Signal  Service.  One  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Mr.  Satterlec's  interest  in 
the  navy  is  the  part  he  took  in  the 
organization  of  the  Naval  Reserve  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  has  been  the 
ooljr  president.  He  is  also  general 
cotmset  of  the  Navy  League,  and  has 
twice  hcen  a  member  of  the  board  of 
visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. 

In  politics  Mr.  Satterlee  has  always 
been  a  Republican.  Even  in  his  college 
da^  be  took  great  interest  in  politics, 
being  president  of  the  Columbia  Blaine 

and  Logan  Club.  He  holds  an  active 
membership  in  the  Seawanhaka  and 
New  York  Yacht  Clubs,  having  been 
fleet  captain  of  the  former  from  1895 
to  1900.  Mr.  Satterlee  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Leanie,  Uiiivcfsitr» 
Charch.  Lawyers,  and  Saint  /Lnthony*s 
clubs  of  this  city,  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Army  and  Navy  clubs  of 
Washington.  He  is  also  a  memlier  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Order  and  the 
Sodety  of  Naval  ArchitecU  and  Ma- 
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rine  Engineers.  On  November  15, 1900, 
Mr.  Satterlee  was  married  to  Miss 
Lottisa  Pierpont  Morgan,  daughter  of 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

1886. — Elwood  Worcester,  leader  of 
the  Emmanuel  Movement,  was  bom 
in  Massillon,  Ohio,  in  1860.  He  »ent 
bis  boyhood  in  Rodiester,  New  York; 
and  was  prepared  for  college  when 
only  fifteen,  and  for  the  next  four 
years  was  engaged  in  business.  He 
entered  Columbia  College  in  the  fall 
of  1882,  and  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  i£86.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year  he  gfradnated  from  the 
ncncral  Theological  Seminary.  He 
tlien  went  to  Germany  and  studied  in 
Leipzig  and  Berlin  for  nearly  three 
years,  being  awarded  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  pbSkao^  by  the  University 
of  Le^g:  nu^ma  cum  lamU,  in  18891 
On  Dr.  Worcester's  retnra  to  Ameiiea 
he  acted  as  assistant  minister  in  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Brooklyn,  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  then  went  to  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  occupied  the  chair 
in  psychology  and  the  bistory  of  phi- 
losophy, for  five  y«ar%  aenring  at  tbe 
same  time  as  chaplain.  Dr.  Woceei- 
ter  then  served  as  acting  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  in  Dresden,  Germany, 
for  a  year,  and  shortly  afterward,  was 
called  to  succeed  Dr.  McConnclI  as 
rector  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, a  noaition  which  be  held  until 
1904.  In  nie  sommer  of  that  y«sr  be 
was  appointed  to  the  rectorship  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  succeeding 
Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  who  was  called  to 
St  Bartholomew's,  New  York  Dr. 
Worcester  has  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Hobart  Col- 
lege and  from  the  University  of 
sylvania. 

1888. — The  25th  annual  dinner  of  the 
class  of  "SS,  College,  was  held  at  the 
Columbia  University  Club  on  January 
.>H,  and  a  good^  number  gathered  for 
the  usual  pleasant  evening,  for  the  call 
of  the  old  associations  seems  to  grow 
stronger  as  the  years  go  on.  Among 
those  present  were  several  non-gradu- 
ates, for  tbe  dass  baa  1^  in  touch 
with  evay  one  who  was  ever  oofi> 
nected  with  it.  irrespective  of  wbetlMW 
he  pr.idiiafrd  or  not,  and  today  counts 
some  of  the  non-graduates  among  ita 
most  loyal  meinbers.  The  stranger  on 
this  occasion  was  C  R.  Duffies  whom 
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most  of  the  men  htd  not  seen  ttnce 
freshman  year.  Duffie,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  legislature  and 
is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busings 
in  Bantam,  Conn.,  expects  his  son  to 
enter  the  engineering  school  next  Scp- 
teniber  and  will  thus  be  the  first  mem- 
ber of  tibe  class  to  send  one  of  his 
children  to  Columbia.  The  dinner 
committee  had  provided  not  only  the 
usual  tasteful  menus  and  favors  in 
the  Columbia  colors,  but  also,  in  lionor 
of  its  being  the  silver  anniversary 
dkmer,  souvenirs  for  every  one  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  silver  pencils  en- 
graved with  the  dates  "iS8#-t909." 
while  to  Robert  Goeller,  a«  tiie  only 
member  of  the  cla<s  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  all  the  twenty -live  dinners,  they 
presented  a  suitably  inscribed  silver 
medal.  In  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  class,  there  were  no  set 
speeches,  but  the  evening  was  passed 
most  delightfully  in  informal  conversa- 
tion anil  discussion.  Before  the  mem- 
bers separated,  the  officers  of  the  class 
were  given  authority  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  with  the  similar 
committee  recently  appointed  tqr  tSi 
Mines,  in  making  arrangements  for 
tiie  twenty-fifth  anniversarr  of  thdr 
graduation  in  1913. 

Charles  Scars  Baldwin,  for  several 
years  secretanr  and  treasurer  of  the 
GomKcHent  Alumni  Associatimu  de- 
voted hhnsetf  m  College  mainly  to 
Greek.  TTe  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Sliakspere  Society,  a  member  of 
the  Barnard  Literar>-  Society,  and  of 
his  class  ColttmbiaH  Board,  and  presi- 
dent of  his  class  in  Junior  year.  At 
snadaation  he  received  a  fellowship  in 
English,  and  spent  tfiree  years  at  Co- 
lumbia in  graduate  study,  with  inci- 
dental teaching,  being  then  appointed 
instructor  in  English  at  both  Columbia 
and  Barnard.  On  the  Yale  faculty 
since  1895,  he  has  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  teaching  of  composi- 
tion, publishing  manuals  for  colleges 
and  schools,  and  in  lectures,  articles, 
and  teachers*  courses  exploring  its 
pedagogy.  In  the  linguistic  field  he 
published,  in  18941  "The  inOectioas 
and  syntax  of  the  Morte  d*Arthttr  of 
Sir  Thomas  ^Talory."  Several  of  his 
studies  in  literature  (Sterne  m  France, 
Bnnyan,  The  Short  Story)  with  some 
Hitter  pieces  from  the  AtlMtic,  were 


r»|d»lislied  (1907)  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Essays  out  of  hours."  Professor 
Baldwin  is  a  mendicr  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Club,  and  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Alumni  Association,  and  is  usually 
seen  at  Commencement  and  other  re- 
tmions.  Professor  Baldwin  received 
the  degree  of  AM,  from  Columbia  in 
1889  and  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1894- 

18958. — Gustavus  Town  Kirby,  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Council,  entered 
Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1K91  and  grad- 
uated from  the  school  of  mines  with 
the  degree  of  deetrieal  engineer  in 
1895.  and  from  the  school  of  law  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1898. 
As  a  student  Mr.  Kirby  was  a  mem- 
ber and  captain  of  the  Varsity  fenc- 
ing team,  which  won  the  intercollegiate 
championship,  also  a  member  and  man- 
ager of  the  track  team,  and  manager 
of  the  bicycle  team,  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association  of  Amateur 
Athletes  of  America  in  1894,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  same  in  1895;  he  has  been 
chairman  of  its  advisory  committee 
since  1896.  He  was  one  of  the  or^- 
nizers  of  the  Columbia  University 
Oub,  and  its  secretary  until  1907,  be- 
ing at  present  a  member  of  its  board 
of  p;overnors.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
University  Qub,  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lotion,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Kirby  has  been  a 
stronij  supporter  of  organized  athletics, 
and  since  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  in 
1895  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  A. 
A.  U.  board  of  governors.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York 
and  is  a  member  of  its  eicectutive  com- 
mittee, being  also  a  director  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Pl.iyground  Association 
of  America.  He  is  a  graduate  director 
of  Columbia  track  athletics,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  .\mcrican  Comiti 
^konneur  of  the  Olympic  Games  of 
1908-  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Kirby  and  Wood,  attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors at  law.  with  offices  at  2  Wall 
Street  and  6  East  23d  Street,  as  well 
as  at  Mount  Kisco,  New  York. 

1899. — One  of  the  most  successful 
reunions  of  the  class  of  iSgg  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  it,  at 
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Shanlcy's  restaurant,  Broadway  and 
42nd  Street.  The  occasion  was  the 
tenth  annual  midwinter  reunion  of  '99, 
OMtgf,  and  was  iield  jointly  with  the 
classes  of  tfie  schools  of  applied  sci- 
ence. 

The  committee  for  the  decennial  cel- 
ebration on  commencement  day  sub- 
mitted its  report  for  ratification  by 
the  class,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  proposed  sift  was  approved 
would  seem  to  insure  its  success.  The 
class  purposes,  as  a  memorial  of  its 
tenth  year  of  Kraduatioii,  to  regrade 
and  improve  South  I'"ield  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  adopted  by  the 
University,  and  to  build  an  athletic 
field,  including  a  running  track*  foot- 
ball and  basd>all  field,  tennis  courts 
and  grand  stands.  This  scheme  is  to 
be  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
'84,  Mines.  Professor  Tellew,  who 
was  present  as  a  guc.st,  assured  the 
class  of  the  hearty  endorsement  of  his 
committee,  and  stated  that  no  more 
suitable  gift  to  the  University  could 
be  made  than  the  proposed  one,  and 
that  his  class  was  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  sclume.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  already  been  pledged  and 
the  details  arc  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  University  authorities  and  the  com- 
mittees of  '84  and  '99  in  charge  of 
the  celebration.  It  is  hoped  to  dedi- 
cate the  field  by  a  baseball  game  with 
a  sister  university  on  conimcncemcnt 
day  and  to  liavc  the  chisses  ])articipatc 
in  the  dedication  by  inarchitiK  upon 
the  field  iu  different  costumes.  Ex- 
etcises  appropriate  to  the  occasion  are 
being  arraDged »  and  in  the  evening  the 
dasses  will  be  tmited  to  attend  a  band 

concert. 

It  is  expected  that  tlie  actual  work 
of  regrading  will  be  begun  about 
March  i,  and  that  the  improvements 
will  cost  approximately  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  plans  call  for  the  re- 
grading  of  the  field  on  the  level  of 
the  middle  terrace  on  which  Hamilton 
Hall  stands.  The  tennis  courts  along 
ii4tli  street  are  also  to  be  filled  in  to 
this  level.  On  this  side  of  the  (lehl 
a  grandstand  capable  of  seating  front 
four  to  five  thousand  will  be  erected. 
A  quarter  mile  running  track  will  be 
constructed,  with  a  120-yard  straight- 
away. Within  the  track  there  will  be 
sufficient  space  for  a  full  si^ed  base- 
ball diamond,  and  it  will  be  large 


enough  to  accommodate  a  rcRulation 
football  gridiron.  1  he  tennis  courts 
will  be  replaced  by  others  along  the 
Broadway  side  of  South  Field,  taking 
the  place  of  the  "small'*  field  there. 
Many  of  the  old  hnildings  which  have 
.st<K)d  on  the  field  for  years  will  have 
to  be  removed. 

Among  those  present  were  Hcllman, 
Pell,  Hopkins,  Seward,  Ehret,  Fletcher, 
Giflin,  Cardozo,  Fowler,  Lichtenstein, 
Wormser.  Ernst,  G.  Parsons,  Hackett, 
Baker,  Harringon,  Cole.  Foster.  Im- 
lach.  Tilt,  Falk,  Goodwin,  Weckes, 
Simonson,  Oddie,  Henderson,  Morrill, 
Rossi,  Carpenter,  Chapman.  Heidel- 
berg, Vom  Baur,  Mclntyre,  Van  Wag- 
ner, Cogan  and  Wright.  The  com- 
mittee having  the  arrangements  for 
the  reunion  in  charge  was  as  follows: 
A.  Fowler,  E.  A.  Cardozo,  T.  Par- 
sons and  M.  Wormsrr,  for  the  College; 
and  H.  H.  Oddie,  H.  Chapman,  M.  S. 
Falk  and  R  B.  Tilt  for  tlie  Mines. 

X90a<— The  annual  midwinter  re- 
union and  dinner  of  the  class  of  1902, 

Cntlesic,  '.vas  held  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day in  connecfion  with  the  celetiratious 
of  .'\lumiii  Day.  ,-\  lar^;e  table  in  the 
Commons  was  m.iinly  given  over  to 
the  class,  including  the  alumni  of  1900; 
Science.  After  the  beefsteak  dinner,  a 
number  of  those  present  attended 
the  Columbia-I'ennsylvania  liasketball 
game.  I'he  followinu  men  from  the 
C(»lieKe  attended  tlie  dinner;  Hrailley, 
Caldwell,  Carey,  Colie.  Clark,  Fitch, 
Gookin,  Halstead,  Harper,  Hays,  Hol- 
land, Hutton,  Homer  Johnson.  W.  A. 

iohnson,  Kelly.  Lawson,  Marsching^ 
Jciman,  Parr.  Prince,  Potter,  Ropes, 
Ryltenl)erfi,  and  Wise. 

Dr.  J.  Ciardner  Hopkins  is  associated 
with  the  pathological  department  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Danton  is  the 
proud  father  of  a  son,  of  whom  he 
speaks   as   "a    future  Columbian." 

Schuster  is  IiHatf«l  in  Mexico  City, 
where  he  is  associated  with  the  Mexi- 
can office  of  the  law  firm  of  Johnson 
and  Galston.  Dttden  is  also  in  MexicOk 
Halscy  Ls  slowly  recovering  from  a 
nervous  illness  of  several  years"  dura- 
tion. Collins  has  removed  his  medical 
practice  from  Greenwich,  Conn.,  back 
to  this  city.  Hogan  has  removed  per- 
manently to  Colorado. 

1907. — OwiiiK'  to  an  error,  it  was 
announced  in  the  December  issue  that 
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Harold  Perrine  had  been  elected  class 
jwesident.  John  W.  Brodix  still  occu- 
pies tiat  post,  but  to  fill  the  additional 
iflmm  of  second  and  third  vice-presi- 
dent,  respectively,  Harold  Perrine  and 
W.  G.  Palmer  were  clios^cn  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  on  commenccnK-nt  day.— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustine  N.  Lawrence 
have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Margery  Coolidge,  to 
Robert  M.  Miller.— Seth  Low  Picrre- 
pont  has  been  apfx>inted  third  secre- 
tary of  the  American  embassy  io  Paris. 

Ph.D.  Notes 

1898. — Dr.  Frank  Schlcsinger,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  iSgo  and  acted  as  a  sur- 
veyor  from  i9go  to  1896.  He  was  then 
made  University  fellow  in  astronomy 
at  Columbia  University,  holdinj?  the 
fellowship  from  1896  to  ii<<>8  and  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A Jii.  in  1897  and 
that  of  Ph.D.  in  i8gBL  Upon  gradiu- 
tioo  Dr.  Schlesincer  ment  a  year  a* 
rcseardi  asststant  at  the  Yeiiees  Ob- 
servator>',  and  then  took  charge  of  t!ie 
Latitude  Observatory  at  Ukiah,  Cali- 
fornia, from  1899  to  iix>3  He  was 
astronomer  at  the  Ycrkes  Observa- 
tory under  the  auspices  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  from  1903  to  IQOS,  in 
which  year  he  was  made  director  of 
the  Allegheny  Observatory  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  in  point  of  equipment 
and  in  the  value  of  the  researches  that 
have  been  puhli«(hed  ranks  among  the 
hrst  half  dozen  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Dr.  Schlcsinger 
is  the  author  of  memoirs  on  the  re- 
daction of  photographic  plates,  varia- 
tions of  tatittide,  stdtar  parallaxes, 
motions  of  binaries  in  the  line  of  sight, 
and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  .Astronomical  and  As- 
trophysical  Society  of  America,  and 
member  for  the  United  States  of  the 
CimUi   dt   BUtlioifrapkie  Astrano- 

1901. — \  illiam  A.  Schaper,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Minnesota 
Alumni  Association  since  its  founda- 
tion, was  born  in  rS6o  near  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin,  of  German  parents,  who 
left  the  fatherland  during  the  unrest 
of  1848  to  become  pioneers  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  He  spent  liis  bi>yho<id 
on  the  farm  and  began  his  education 


in  a  frontier  log  schoolhouse.  He 
completed  a  four  year  professional 
course  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
River  Fall^  Wisconsin,  in  1891,  re- 
ceived his  A.6.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1895,  his  A.M. 
from  Columbia  University  in  1898,  and 
his  Ph.D.  in  kxji.  He  held  a  scholar- 
ship umler  the  f.iculty  of  political  sci- 
ence in  i8'j6-07,  and  a  fellowship  ia 
1897-98.  His  dissertation  on  "Sec- 
tionalism and  representation  in  South 
Carolina "  won  for  him  the  Justin 
Winsor  prize  for  the  best  monograph 
based  on  original  research  presented 
in  American  history  in  igoo.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  Schaper  was  appointed 
instructor  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  1902  and  to  that  of  professor 
in  1004.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
offered  the  new  chair  of  political  sci- 
ence and  full  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  University  of  Illinois,  but 
he  dected  to  remain  with  Minnesota, 
llie  work  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  grown  to 
fotirteen  different  courses  pivcn  by 
two  instructors,  assisted  by  a  fellow, 
to  over  350  students. 

Dr.  Schaper  has  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  practical  application  of 
the  knowledge  and  princi|>les  of  po- 
litical science  in  the  administration  of 
government.  His  experience  in  the 
Census  Bureau  in  Washington,  during 
his  student  days,  has  given  his  studies 
and  investigations  a  practical  turn. 
In  i'>>7  the  lower  house  of  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  department  of  polit- 
ical science  at  the  University  to  loan 
to  its  committees  and  members  a  col- 
lection of  the  latest  reports  and  books 
on  the  siil)ject  of  {axation,  which  had 
heen  cathcrcd  for  the  pnrpo'-e  through 
Dr.  Schaper's  seminar  in  anlicipati<m 
of  the  Sute's  needs,  and  the  students 
trained  in  his  seminar  were  engsjEcd 
to  do  the  field  work  for  the  new  Tax 
Commission  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  recent  Hen- 
nepin County  Grand  Jury  which  in- 
vestigated municipal  conditions  in 
Minneapolis,  resulting  in  the  indict- 
ment of  a  member  oi  the  school  board 
for  bribery  .ind  settint?  on  foot  • 
wholesome  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  several  city  departments. 
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Dr.  Scliapcr  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  instruction  in  government 
of  the  American  Political  Science 
Assoctatton  which  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  two  years  in  making  an 
elaborate  investigation  into  the  in- 
struction our  high  schools  are  giving 
in  American  government.  The  report 
will  tic  ready  for  publication  in  a  few 
months.  His  article  on  "  Wliat  do 
students  know  about  American  gov- 
ernment before  taking  college  courses 
in  policial  science?",  published  in  the 
Jommal  of  Pedagogy,  Boston.  1906, 
and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association, 
opened  the  way  for  this  investigation. 
He  suggested  the  organization  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion and  took  a,  leading  part  in  draft* 
tng  its  constitution,  as  well  as  in  start- 
infr  a  quarterly  publication. 

Dr.  ScJiaper  is  an  active  member  of 
many  organizations,  among  them  the 
Minneapolis  Commercial  Club,  the 
Minneapolis  Six  O'Clock  Club,  the 
Twin  City  alumni  associations  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  the  .Xmericaa 
Political  Science  Association,  and  the 
AmeHcan  Economic  Association.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  na- 
tional Conference  of  Employers  and 
Employees  held  in  Minneapolis  in 
1902,  in  which  representatives  of  labor, 
capital,  the  government  and  the  uni- 
versity department  of  social  and  pcdit> 
ical  science  held  a  friendly  conference. 

1906. — John  Louis  Kind,  president 
of  the  Madison  branch  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Alumni  -\ssociatinn.  was  bom  in 
Portage^  Wisconsin^  in  i877i  and  pre- 
pared for  colfege  in  tbt  public  schools 
of  CrL-te,  Nebraska.  Tn  t!ic  fall  of 
1895,  he  entered  the  ancient  i  I.i>aical 
course  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
Durinif  the  year  iftw-igoo  he 
held  a  fellowsliip  in  Germ  tn  in  the 
same  iii<-tituti'>n  and  a  teaching  fellow- 
ship the  folli.wing  year,  receiving  the 
degree  uf  A.M.  in  igoi.  Daring  the 
year  1901-J902  he  taught  German  in 
tbc  Onialia  ITitrh  ?c!ior)l  Tn  IQ02  he 
tiUcrtd  Columbia  University  as  Carl 
Schurz  follow  in  German.  After  two 
years  of  service  in  Columbia  as  assist- 
ant in  the  Germanic  Department,  he 
received  the  de^rree  of  Ph.D.  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1906,  having  spent  the  summer 
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of  1905  abroad,  gatiieriiig  material  lor 

his  dissertation. 

He  was  appointed  instructor  in  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1905,  and  assistant  professor  in 
1908k  the  position  which  he  now  holds. 
His  thesis  for  the  A.M.  degree.  "On 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  in  ilh  coin- 
ing of  Gothic  compounds,"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Graduate  Club  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  its  Bull f tin 
in  1901.  His  dissertation  for  the  de- 
gree oi  doctor  of  fdiiloscqihy  has  1^ 
peared  in  tiie  Colmihia  Cermame 
Studtr<;  under  the  title,  "Edward 
Young  in  Germany."  Mr.  Kind  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  atld 
the  Delta  Tau  Delta  societies. 

Kiscellaneoos  Notes 

The  following  contributions  by  Co- 
lumbia alumni,  ofTicets  .1:1!  former  stu- 
dents, appeared  in  the  l^ecember  mag- 
azines; Scnbnt-r's — "At  the  foot  of 
Hemlock  Mountain,"  bv  Dorothea  F. 
Canfteld.  1904  Ph.O.  Atlantic  MonOt- 
h—'Tht  new  view  of  charity,"  by 
Pftyfcssor  Edward  T.  Devine,  and 
"Races  in  the  United  States,"  by 
William  Z.  Ripley,  '93  Ph.D.  Pui- 
nam's  Monthly  and  The  Reader^ 
"  Less  than  kin  "  (continued),  by  Alice 
Duer  Miller,  '99  Barnard.  AppUtoifs 
—"  The  Eve  and  the  orange,"  iqr  Mm 
Ketly.  T.C  Thf  Forum  ^"tht 
'Young  Turk'  movement,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Gottheil,  '81,  and 
"  Holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature," 
by  Qayton  M.  Hamilton,  A.M.  1901. 
Keview  of  Reviews — "  tiigh-pressure 
lire  protection,"  by  Herbert  T.  Wadc^ 
'93,  and  "  Loans  on  salaries  and 
wages,"  by  Professor  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay.  McClure's — "  One  hundred 
masterpieces  of  painting,"  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Lal'arKc.  Harper's  Basar 
— "The  clitiihers."  by  .Mice  Duer  Mil- 
ler, '00  Barnard,  ilampton's  Broad' 
ivay  Slagasine — "  A  true  believer,"  by 
Dorothea  F.  Canfield,  1904  Ph.D.  Tk* 
Ladie/  Home  /ovmaf--*' The  results 
of  the  Emmanuel  movenieTit,"  by  El- 
wood  Worcester,  'f^'\  and  "  Some  of 
t!u-  best  new  books  for  Chri-^tmas.''  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  '69L.  The  Crafts- 
man—" The  invincible  city."  by  Avne 
Nathan  Morer.  Educational  Review— 
"Training  for  vocation  and  for  avoca- 
tion," by  President  Nicholas  Murray 
butler.  Munsey's — "  The  American 
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language."  Igr  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews, '71.    Thf  Bookman— '""Rtprt- 

sentative  American  stoi^-tellers,"  by 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  '87L;  "Napo- 
leon the  less,"  by  Professor  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  '81,  and  "  Recent 
books."  by  Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
The  Circle—"  The  real  value  of  Christ- 
mas," by  Hafnitton  Wright  Mahie, 
The  Architectural  Record — 
"  The  Gi  rtnaii  Theater  in  New  York," 
by  Henry  W.  Frohne,  i(X'4  F.A.  Cur- 
renl  Lucrature — "  The  sundial  "  (a 
poem).  I>y  William  Ellcry  Leonard, 
1004  Ph.D.  (reprinted  from  Tht  Path- 
finder). 

The  January  magazines  contained 
the  following  contributions:  Scrib- 
ner's — ■■  The  j)laywri«ht  and  his  play- 
er-," hy  Brander  Mattliews,  '71.  The 
I-  rum — "  Melodrama  and  farces,"  by 
Qayton  Hamilton,  1901  AM.  The 
Craftsman— great  man,"  by 
George  Middleton,  igoo.  Tke  Ladit/ 
Home  Jommat—***Tht  results  of  the 
Fmniamicl  movement,"  hy  Elvvood 
Wurtcstcr,  '86,  and  "  Kd^ar  Allen 
Poe,"  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabic,  '691- 
Cosmopolitan — "  The  nianv  sided  Mil- 
ton," by  Professor  Harry  T.  Peck,  '81. 
ifiMW«y.«—"  The  crisis  to  Gertnaiur,"  by 
Professor  Harry  T.  Peck.  Appteton^s 
\faga:inc — "  ^!a<1c  in  Heaven,"  t 
Myra  Kelly,  T.C,  Ret'iezi'  of  Re-u  i<j 
— ■■  Tlie  Rockefeller  In<.titute  for  Med- 
ical Research,"  hy  Herbert  T,  Wade, 
'93.  The  Forum — "  French  poetry 
and  English  readers,"  by  Rraoder 
Matthews,  '71 ;  "  Dramatic  literature 
and  theatrical  journalism,"  by  Clayton 
Hamilton,  iqoi  A.M.  Lifpincoifs 
Magasint  I.anier  of  the  Cavalry," 
or  "  A  week's  arrest."  bv  General 
Ch.-irlcs  King,  '65.  The  bookman — 
**  Ethical  values  and  some  recent 
books,"  by  Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 
"871*  North  Amenean  Rcz-iew—"  The 
religio-medical  movement,"  by  Dr. 
Allen  McLaiie  fr-nniltdn,  *7oNT.  Frrry- 
l!»orfv'.t---"Av»uu-uliis,"  liy  Ddrothci  Caii- 
fieiil.  i>x>4  Ph.D.    Aitislct's — "A  dele- 

fate  of  destiny."  by  John  Kendrick 
langs.  '83  Pol.Sc.  Munsey's—"  Haz- 
ing—its ancient  origin  and  modem 
development,"  by  Professor  Harry  T. 
Peck.  'Ri.  The  Cr<ifrfman  —  "S>\\k. 
dyeing,"  hy  Prott  ss<ir  C"harli  s  Pellcw, 
*&4S.  Latiies'  Home  J.'urtutI — "Our 
use  of  English,"  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  '69L;  "The  results  of  the  Em- 
manuel movement,"  IV,  by  Elwood 


Worcester,  '8&  Harper's  BoMor—"  The 
New  York  climbers,"  by  Alice  Doer 

Miller,  '91)  Barnard;  "The  real  thiiiK'. 
A  domestic  farce,"  by  folin  Kendrick 
BanKs,  '8.^  Pol.Sc. 

in  connection  with  the  article  by 
Herbert  T.  Wade,  '93.  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Revino  of  Reviews 
00  **  High-pressure  fire  protection,"  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  J. 
Goodman,  'y8S,  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  two  Brooklyn  High-pressnre  Fire 
SeEvice  Stations  since  llieir  inception 
and  construction.  Henry  B.  Machen, 
'99S,  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  has  had 
entire  charge  of  the  laying  of  the 
High-pressure  Fire  Service  mains  for 
the  distriljution  system  in  tlie  Borough 
of  .Manhattan.  Cfiarles  V.  Lacomhe, 
'85S,  chief  engineer  of  liglit  and  power. 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity,  has  been  connected  with 
the  contracts  for  power  anpply  for 
the  four  High-pressure  Fire  Service 
Stations  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 
The  firm  of  Rcis  (L.  R.  Reis.  iiX)^S) 
and  O'Donovan  (L.  J.  ()' Donovan, 
1902S),  engineers  and  contractors, 
had  the  contract  for  wiring  the  two 
Manhattan  stations.  William  C  Dun- 
lop,  lOotiS,  erecting  engineer  for  the 
A!!is-Chalmers  Company,  had  charge 

J  the  erection  of  the  pumps  and 
motors  at  tlie  Manhattan  pumping  sta- 
tions, while  Professor  Sever  of  the 
department  of  electrical  engineering, 
was  connected  with  the  work  as  con- 
•nlting  electrical  engineer  for  the  four 
stations.  advisiuK  as  to  the  dectrtcal 
design  in  geoeral. 

Disner  for  Dean  Van  Amringe 
The  alumni  of  the  College  and  the 
schools  of  mines,  engineering  and 
chemistry  will  t^ive  a  banquet  on  AfMril 

3  at  the  W.-  l  l  1  \storia  in  honor  of 
Dean  Van  Anuui^e's  l)irthday  and  to 
celebrate  the  Dean's  fifiietli  anniver- 
sary as  a  member  of  the  College  fac- 
ulty. The  arrangements  for  the  din- 
ner are  in  charfte  of  the  Association 
of  the  Early  Eighties,  the  committee 
being  composed  of  C.  P.  Sawyer, 
chairman ;  J.  D.  Livingston.  W.  C. 
Demorcst,  W.  T.  Lawson,  Gerard 
Romainc,  Giarlcs  Taber.  Robert  Ar- 
rowsmith.  J.  F.  Jenkins,  D.  E.  .Moran, 
C.  B.  Going,  George  Renault.  W.  F. 
Morgan,  &  H.  Barnes,  and  J.  A.  B. 
Cowtes. 
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Russell  SiURras 

Born  October  16,  t8j6;  died  I'l-oruary  tl,  toot) 
Wc  have  had  in  "vnK  iiia  r  in  line  great  general  critic  of  the  fine  artt. 
Almost  evcr>'  one  who  writes  at  all,  writes  occasionally  on  this  subject,  and  in 
the  special  field  of  Italian  painting  we  have  produced  one  critic  who  has  become 
w  autocrat  Mr.  Sturgis,  however,  in  hi»  iniomiatioiw  bis  sympathy  and  produc- 
tivity covered  many  fields,  with  a  keenness  of  appreciation  and  virility  of  effort 
which  have  rarely  been  equaled  outside  of  Pari?.  His  many  Guhs  k-ncw  him. 
and  his  select  acquaintance;  but  he  was  not  often  personally  before  the  general 
public,  whom  he  was  content  to  reach  through  his  literary  output.  This  was 
enormous.  In  books,  periodicals,  journals,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  his  prodi- 
ious  information  and  brilliant  style  were  gratefully  appreciated  everywhere, 
o  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  one  of  our  largest  educattooal  forces  has  jost  left  US. 
Mr.  Sturgia  began  as  an  architect  and  teacher  of  architcettire,  and  discovered 
early  in  iiis  career  that  the  science  and  art  of  architecture  are  dependent  upon 
books.  He  discovered  also  that  these  books  are  expensive  and  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  precisely  the  class  of  students  to  whom  they  are  most  indispensable. 
He  always  carrier!  in  mind  the  patent  necessity  for  the  establishment  in  a  K^cat 
building-center  like  New  York  of  a  standard  architectural  library  which  young 
people,  especially,  in  the  profession,  might  be  able  to  use  with  freedom  and 
confidence.  When  in  iSjgo  Mr.  Henry  O.  Avery  died,  one  of  the  most  acconi> 
plishcd  of  Mr.  Stuins's  many  able  pupils,  the  father,  the  late  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery, 
whose  mfluence  tn  the  field  of  art  was  as  large  in  its  way  as  that  of  Mr.  Sturgis. 
quite  naturally  appealed  to  the  master  for  advice  as  to  a  suitable  form  of 
memorial  to  his  eminent  pupil.  This,  of  course,  gave  Mr.  Sturpis  precisely 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  waiting-  The  scheme  i  r  i  H;  >ir,  O. 
Avery  memorial  architectural  library  was  formulated  at  once.  At  the  moment 
Columbia  University  Library  was  the  only  institution  in  the  city  competent  to 
receive  this  collection.  There  were  many^  reasons  for  bringini  it  here;  The  one 
which  most  deeply  impressed  Mr.  Sturgis  was  the  genial  Colttinbia  custom  of 
keeping  its  rending  rcMims  open  in  the  evening  when  busy  people  may  use  them. 
Tiie  .\very  liltrary  is  practically  Mr.  Sturgis's  creation.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
foundation,  he  lia'-  hem  one  of  the  purchasing  committee  from  the  start.  During 
the  present  administration  of  the  University  Library,  every  order  for  new 
material  has  been  signed  by  him,  and  no  change  of  policy  has  been  made  without 
Mr.  Sturgis's  approvaL  The  Avery  library  is  very  nearly  perfect  as  a  standard 
architectural  collection.  All  the  great  books  arc  here,  and  as  free  as  air  and 
water  to  the  people  who  need  them  most.  These  intelligent  patrons  most  keenly 
appreciate  the  remarkable  service  which  Mr.  Sturgis  has  rendered  Columbia  and 
through  Colundiia  to  the  entire  architectural  profession.  E.  R.  S. 

Arnou).  Lemuel  Hastings.  Jr..  LL.B.  seventy  one  years.   He  was  attorney- 

1870,  died  in  1908  general  of  Indiana  in  i88<>. 

Bakes.  Frank  Russell,  M.D.   iSS-j,  Bergii,  Edwin.  LL.B.  18(16,  died  at 

died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  his  home  in  New  York  City  on  De- 

on  December  ll,  igo8,  aged  thirty-nine  cember  14,  igo8,  aged  fifty  tive  years, 

years.     While   trying   to   remove   a  Binney,   William   Johnson,  LL.B. 

tightly-wedged  screen  inirn  one  of  the  1867,  A.B-  Amherst  ife,  died  on  Dc- 

fourth-story  windows  of  his  residence,  comber  .'7.  i<x>S. 

Dr.  Baker  fell  out  and  was  instantly  Bolte,  Hermann,  LL.B.  1874,  died 

lolled.  suddenly  of  heart  trouble  at  his  home 

Baldwin,  Daniel  Pratt,  LL.B.  i860,  in  New  York  Citv  on  December  15, 

A.B.  Madison  i8-;6  and  LL.B.  1872,  1908,  aged  seventy-two  years.   He  was 

A.^t.  Hamilton  if^6;  and  LI.  D.  1900.  a  Justice  of  the  Second  Tmlicial  Dis- 

LL.D.  Wabash          and  Litt.D.  1902,  trict  Court.  1894-8,  and  a  Justice  of  the 


LL.D.  Colgate  1S7J,  died  suddenly  at      Second  Mimicipal  Court,  1898-1004. 
hb  home  in  Logansport,  Ind.  of  apo-       Bolte,  Hermann  Augustus,  LL.B. 
plei^  cm  December  ij>  1906I  aged     19001,  LL.B.  New  York  University 
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1893,  died  at  the  Fordham  Hospital  on 
January  2,  1009,  his  death  being  cansed 
by  a  fractured  akiiIL  He  was  the  son 

of  Judge  Bolte. 

Bull,  William  Tillinghast,  M.D, 
1^73,  emeritas  professor  of  surgery, 
died  at  Wjmdietny,  Isle  of  Hope,  Ga., 
on  Fdiniar7  at,  igog^  after  a  loiu;  ill- 
ness dtie  to  cancer.  A  dcetdi  of  Or. 
Bull's  life  will  apjpcar  in  the  Jane 
Quarterly, 

CoNViRS.  Elinr.er  Buckingliam, 
LLB.  1866,  A.B.  Vaie  1861  and  A.M. 
1864,  died  on  Marcli  10,  ^^5. 

FkBMCB,  George  Washington*  LLfi. 
t^Tflk  died  at  his  home  in  Amesbaiy, 
Ma5!?.,  recently,  aged  seventy  years. 
He  was  princip.il  of  the  truant  school 
in  Cypress  Hills  from  1895  t  '  i  >  l, 
when  he  became  principal  of  t'ublic 
School  66  in  Brooklyn. 

Getty,  Andrew  H.,  a  student  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surccons 
in  \%3/9r-9,  died  in  Athens,  N.  Y.,  of 
heart  disease  on  Jantiary  14,  iqoq.  His 
M.D.  decree  was  t.ikcn  at  the  Kansas 
City  Hospital  College  of  .Medicine. 

Hl'Tchins,  Robert  Hainilton,  LL.B. 
1897,  A.B.  Trinity  1890  and  A.M.  1893, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  Ott 
Jamiary  22,  1909,  aged  thirty-nine 
years. 

GiBBS,  Oliver  Wolcott.  A.B.  1841. 
A.M.  1H4.}.  .M.D.  iJ^4F,  LL.O.  1S73,  and 
Harvard  1888,  and  Yale  and  the  Uni* 
tcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  his 
home  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  December 
9,  i(X>8.  He  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  at  the  I'ree  Academy 
—now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
Yoffc—for  fifteen  years,  Rumford  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  from  1863  to  1897, 
and  professor  emeritus  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club  and  a  charter  member 
and  president  of  the  National  Acad* 
emy  of  ScietKes. 

K.NAPP.  Louis  Philip,  M.D.  1891, 
Ph.G.  New  York  College  of  Phar- 
macy 1890,  died  after  a  few  Azyi*  111- 
nc>-s  at  his  liome  in  TTackensack,  X.  J., 
on  December  3,  i<x>8,  aged  forty  years. 

Knowles,  Robert,  LLB.  1899,  died 
recently,  aged  twen(br-eight  years.  He 
was  Ameneaa  viec-coittai  at  Nassao, 


Bahama  Islands,  lor  a  period  oi  four 

years. 

Kurtz,  Louis  Taylor.  LLB.  t88|7, 
died  recently  at  Newcastle,  Pa. 

McCoSH,  Andrew  James,  M.D.  1880, 
LL.D.  1904,  A.B.  Princeton  1877,  and 
A.M.  1880,  died  on  December  2^  igoC^ 
aged  fifty  years.  See  p.  203. 

Mnxn.  Abram  John,  LL.B.  1869^ 
died  on  January  24,  1908. 

Mitchell,  Edward,  A.B.  1861,  A.M. 
1864,  LL.B.  1865,  died  on  February  15, 
1909,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  A  sketch  of  his  career 
will  be  published  in  the  June  QatOh 

TERLY. 

Morrison,  Frank  I  Tar  dick,  LL.B. 
1877,  A.B.  Kenyon  1875,  died  recently. 

F.M..MKK,  Victor  Edwin,  LL.R.  1899, 
died  at  bis  home  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
December  1908.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Cohnnbia 
Alumni  Association  of  Washington. 

Porter,  Franklin,  LL.B.  1872,  A.B. 
Yale  1869  and  A.M.  1872,  died  on  July 
9.  1906. 

Wan'dell,  Townsend,  LLB.  1865, 

A.  B.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  1863  and  AM.  i865»  died  in 
Bologna,  Italy,  on  June  2&  1906^  bang 

accidentally  killed  at  a  railway  station. 
Mr.  Wandell  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biograph- 
ical Society,  the  Aroerican  Institute, 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  fraternities,  the  Dwight 
Alumni  AsxKiation  and  the  Columbia 
Law  Alumni  .Association. 

Weeks,  James  Raymond,  LLB. 
i86t,  A.B.  Lafayette  1859  and  AM. 
1862.  died  several  years  ago. 

WtST,  Max,  AM.  189a,  Ph.D.  1893, 

B.  S.  University  of  .Minnesota  i8qo, 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D. 

C.  on  January  7,  iix>9,  aged  thirty- 
nine  years.  .'\fter  graduation  Dr. 
West  was  engaged  in  writing  for  the 
papers  of  Minneapoli.s  and  Chicago. 
In  1893-4  he  was  on  the  staff  of  ttie 
Chicago //crii/(f,  and  the  nc.vt  year  was 
editorial  writer  on  the  Record.  From 
1896  to  1900  he  was  in  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  the  department  of  agri- 
ctdtttKh  In  1909  he  lectured  at  Go* 
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lumbia  University  on  political  econ- 
omy. In  1903  and  1904  he  was  diief 
of  the  iMtrean  o£  iateraal  revenue  of 
Porto  Rico  and  was  nistraniental  in 

the  cstaWishment  of  the  system  of 
taxation  there.  Since  then  he  h.is 
been  special  examiner  of  the  bureau 
of  corporations  of  the  department  of 
commerce  and  labor.  For  several  years 
he  was  secretaiy  of  the  Civic  Society 
of  Washington],  secretaiy  of  the  Coo- 


fereucc  of  Qtmparative  Legislation, 
and  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  Ct^.  Dr.  West's 
thesis  upon  the  inheritance  tax.  for 

his  doctor's  degree,  was  recently 
brought  up  to  date  and  is  looked  upon 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject 

Wiu-iAMS,  Rev.  Pelham.  S.T.D. 
(hon.)  1871,  A.B.  Harvard  1853,  A.M. 
Trini^  1861,  died  recently  at  Green* 
bosh,  llasi. 


The  registration  returns  for  Novem- 
ber I,  igoS,  at  twenty-five  of  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  country  will  be 
found  tabulated  on  page  298.  Taking 
the  total  attendance  into  consideration, 
i  t.,  including  the  stunmer  session,  the 
greatest  gains  in  terms  of  student 
units  over  1907  have  been  made  by 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  California  and 
Minnesota,  each  one  of  these  having 
gained  over  four  hundred  students; 
omitting  the  summer  session  attend- 
ance^ the  largest  increases  have  been 
registered  by  Cohnnbia,  Minnesota, 
Cornell,  Northwestern,  Wisconsin, 
Pcimsylvania  and  Oliio,  in  the  order 
given,  the  growth  in  each  case  being 
one  of  more  than  three  hundred  stu- 
dents. The  largest  gains  since  190a 
have  been  registered  by  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  University,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Cornell,  Columbia,  Syracuse,  Min- 
nesota. Missouri,  Ohio  and  Iowa,  each 
of  these  universities  showing  an  in- 
crease of  over  one  thousand  students. 
According  to  the  figures  for  1907,  the 
twenty-four  universities  included  in 
the  tabic  ranked  as  follows:  Harvard, 
Giihambta,  Michigan,  Chicago^  Cbmdl, 


Minnesota,  Illinois,  Pennsylvaina,  New 

York  University,  Yale.  Wisconsin,  Cal- 
ifornia,  Syracuse,  Nebraska,  North- 
western, Ohio,  Missouri.  Iowa,  K  r  i  . 
Indiana,  Stanford,  Princeton,  Virginia, 
Johns  Hopkins.  Comparing  this  with 
the  order  for  igoSt  we  olMrve  that 
Colombia  now  heads  the  list,  having 
changed  places  with  Harvard.  Penn- 
sylvania has  passed  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  California  have  passed  Yale,  and 
Indiana  has  passed  Kansas.  Omitting 
the  summer  aesakMi  cimrilment,  the 
order  is,  of  course,  somewhat  differ* 
ent,  namely,  Michigan,  Cblunibja.  Min> 
nesota,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Pcnn-\1- 
vania,  Illinois,  New  York  University, 
Yale,  Wisconsin,  California,  Syracuse, 
Northwestern,  Nebraska,  Chicago, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Stan- 
ford, Indiana,  Princeton,  Western  Re- 
serve, Virginia,  Johns  Hopkins — Co- 
lumbia and  Minnesota  havmg  passed 
Harvard,  Cornell  having  passed  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York  University  having 
passed  Yale,  Cali  f ornia  having  changed 
places  with  Syracuse,  Northwestern 
with  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  with 
Iowa. 

R.  T.,  Jr. 
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MA|Q>  AKV  Morogi  srBjrcTs  or  stitents  in  thk  faculties  op  roUTiCAL  ftClSNCS, 

PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE,  I9O7-08 
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JAMES  HULME  CANFIELD 

THE  University  has  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  the  emi- 
nent educator  and  helpful  friend  who  had  for  ten  years  so 
efficiently  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Libraiy.   Several  weeks  before 

his  untimely  end — he  was  but  sixty- two  years  old — Dr.  Canfield's 
health  had  failed  alarmingly,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  a 
large  part  of  his  varioii<;  activities.  The  malady  was  diagnosed  as 
a  nervous  exhaustion  which  might  be  repaired  by  partial  remission 
of  work  and  the  avoidance  of  mental  stress.  Under  tlie  regimen 
adopted  he  went  about  liis  routine  duties  with  seeming  cheerfuhiess, 
but  not  without  grave  apprehensions  which  led  him  to  make  private 
preparation  for  a  sudden  and  final  leave-taking.  On  the  evening  of 
March  he  lectured  at  West  Point  As  he  was  retotning  to  the 
Faculty  Chtb,  where  he  was  lodging  temporarily,  he  was  for  a 
moment  placed  in  serious  peril  by  the  collision  of  a  heavy  truck 
with  the  electric  car  in  which  he  was  riding.  That  night,  probably 
on  account  of  the  shock  he  had  received,  the  menacing  symptoms 
returned  in  an  aggravated  and  very  painful  form.  On  Wednesday 
he  was  taken  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  where,  for  two  or  three  days, 
he  seemed  to  improve,  though  there  were  signs  of  a  mental  disturb- 
ance which  portended  grave  dangler.  On  Saturday  came  an  apo- 
plexy which  left  him  paralyzed  and  unable  to  speak,  though  partly 
conscious.    He  expired  on  Monday  evening,  March  29, 

James  Hulnie  Canfield  was  bom  in  1847      Delaware,  Ohio. 
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His  father  was  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  Vennont  stock,  his 
mother  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  In  his  infancy  the  family  moved 
to  New  York  City,  the  father  having  accq>ted  a  call  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  Avenue  and  West 
Twentieth  Street.  A  little  later  the  Rev.  R  H.  Canfield  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn.  James  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute.  Here  he  was  a  schoolmate  of  Seth  Low, 
who  remembers  him  as  a  "  rather  stout,  stocky  boy,  of  very  much 
the  same  build  he  liad  wiicn  he  became  a  man."  A  friend  who  is 
old  enough  to  have  known  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has  told  Mr.  Low 
tliat  both  in  face  and  figure  Dr.  Canfield  bore  a  really  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Little  Giant.  Mr.  Low  recalls  him  as  a  boy  of  high 
principles  and  unfailing  cheerfulness.  This  was  die  beginning  of 
an  acquaintance  which  in  after  years  led  President  Low,  when  he 
had  built  the  noble  edifice  that  was  to  house  Columbia's  library,  to 
select  Dr.  Canfield  as  a  man  preeminently  fitted  for  the  office  of 
librarian. 

In  1864  young  Canfield  entered  Williams  College,  where  for 

three  years  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Franklin  Carter,  afterwards 
president  of  the  college.  Dr.  Carter  writes  of  him  in  a  recent 
letter  from  which  I  am  permitted  to  quote:  "He  was  one  of  the 
ablest,  and  I  thought  the  noblest  of  all  the  students  in  the  college, 
when  I  went  to  Williams  in  1865,  and  his  subsequent  career  has  fully 
justified  all  the  pride  I  had  in  him  in  those  days."  It  was  the  desire 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cai^eld  that  his  son  should  study  law,  but  the  son 
himself  seems  to  have  felt  much  perplexity  about  his  vocation  in  life. 
The  following  passage  from  "The  college  student  and  bis  prob- 
lems," published  more  than  thirty  years  later,  is  ptoinly  autobiO' 
graphic  (page  147) : 

I  once  thought  that  there  could  never  be  a  period  of  my  own  life 
in  which  there  would  come  more  restlessness,  more  anxiety,  more 
uncertainty,  a  keener  sense  of  general  ignorance  and  inadequacy, 
than  were  experienced  during  the  last  half  of  my  senior  year  \n 
college.  What  I  was  prepared  to  do,  what  1  really  desired  to  do,, 
how  I  should  go  about  what  was  to  be  the  first  step,  where  I 
should  h^n  life,  how  I  could  earn  my  first  dollar,  under  what  ctr- 
cumstances  I  could  be  sure  of  earning  it  at  all;  these  questions  tor- 
mented me  by  night  and  by  day. 
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For  the  time  being  the  young  graduate,  of  the  dass  of  1868, 
solved  his  problem  by  going  west  and  taking  employment  with  a 
firm  which  was  boilding  an  Iowa  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul  Railroad.  He  liked  the  work  and  in  after  years  was 
wont  to  speak  of  this  episode  in  his  life  as  a  time  of  rugged  and 
profitable  experience.  But  it  was  a  sort  of  family  plan  that  he 
should  study  law.  According-ly,  after  about  two  years  of  railroad 
huilding,  he  went  to  Jackson,  Michigan,  read  law  with  the  firm  of 
Hall  and  Gould,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  the  practice  of 
his  profession  he  settled  in  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  Here,  in  1873, 
he  married  Flavia  Camp,  the  faithful  life-companion  who  survives 
him.  Of  their  union  two  diildren  were  bom,  namely,  James  Albert, 
at  present  head  of  the  Caniield  Paper  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
D(m)thea  Frances,  now  Mrs.  John  Fisher,  who  in  recent  years  has 
won  a  name  for  herself  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Canfield  did  not  greatly  enjoy  the  practice  of  law  and  soon 
turned  his  energy  into  other  channels.  He  retained,  however,  a 
certain  pride  in  his  public  status  as  a  lawyer;  for  afterwards,  as  he 
became  successively  a  citizen  of  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Ohio,  be- 
took steps  to  be  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  oT 
each  of  these  States.  At  St.  Juscpli  he  interested  himself  in  local' 
school  atTairs,  became  an  active  member  of  the  school  board,  and 
presently  concluded  that  teaching  was  after  all  his  true  vocation.. 
Largely  through  the  influence  of  President  JohnBa8Com,a  Wilfiams. 
College  man  who  knew  hhn  well  and  had  great  confidence  in  him,, 
he  was  appointed  in  1877  to  a  professorship  in  die  University  of 
Kansas,  where  he  remained  fourteen  years.  His  chair  was  at  first 
called  History  and  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  after- 
wards History  and  Political  Science,  still  later  American  History 
and  Civics.  He  also  tau^^ht  two  or  three  other  .subjects,  lending  a 
hand  where  help  was  needed.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he 
was  an  effective  teacher,  who  made  life-long  friends  of  his  students 
and  set  a  permanent  mark  on  their  characters.  As  a  professor  he 
left  the  learned  monograph  to  others,  devoting  his  own  attention 
rather  to  the  popularization  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  living  ques- 
tions of  economics,  education  and  political  betterment  Mudi  of 
his  energy  was  expended  in  public  speaking  and  in  fugitive  writiiig 
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for  the  newspapers.  It  was  his  ambition  to  help  in  developing  and 
consolidating  the  educational  system  of  Kansas,  with  the  university 

at  its  head ;  to  make  friends  for  the  university  by  bringing  it  into 
close  connection  with  the  high  schools,  and  to  explain  the  theory  and 
workings  of  hig;her  education  as  a  concern  of  the  entire  people  in  a 
democratic  coinmonweahh.  With  regard  to  this  part  of  his  career, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
writes  me  as  follows : 

He  became  very  promptly  a  power  in  the  university,  in  the  com- 
mmiity  and  in  the  State.  With  the  capacity  for  being  diplomatic 
he  combined  such  positive  convictions,  and  such  a  talent  for  express- 
ing and  organizing  them,  that  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader  even 
by  those  who  were  unwiUing  to  be  led.  He  tlirew  himself  into  every 
opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of  his  powers:  into  church  work, 
into  local  affairs,  into  county  and  State,  and  eventually  national 
teachers'  associations.  He  possessed  a  rare  gift  for  arousing  inter- 
est in  his  students.  His  classes  were  much  sought  When  a 
vacancy  arose  in  the  presidency  of  the  university,  in  1889,  there  was 
a  wide  expectation  diat  Professor  Canfidd  would  be  called  to  the 
position.  I  behe\  e  he  would  have  received  it  but  for  his  radical  and 
vigorously  defended  views  on  economic  questions,  and  possibly  for 
some  fear  of  his  aggressive  and  positive  executive  policy. 

The  literary  fruits  of  this  Kansas  professorship  were  as  fo1'ow< : 
first,  a  tract  of  48  pages  entitled  "  Taxation,  A  plain  talk  for  i)iain 
people,"  which  was  published  by  the  Society  for  Political  Educati* >n 
(New  York,  1883)  ;  second,  a  brief  History  of  Kansas"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1884);  tliird,  an  elementary  text-book  on  "Local  govern- 
ment in  Kansas"  (Philadelphia,  1889).  The  first  of  these,  in  its 
most  essential  part,  is  a  trenchant  criticism  of  our  national  system 
of  indirect  taxation  for  so-called  "  protective  "  purposes.  The  gen< 
eral  attitude  of  Professor  Canfietd  at  that  time — am  not  aware 
that  it  changed  materially  in  later  years — ^wiU  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ("  Taxation/'  page  18) : 

And  this  distrust  [of  the  people],  in  its  double  chatacter,  is  at 
the  botton  of  the  retention  of  the  system  today.   We  may  talk 

!t  convenience  of  collection  and  ease  of  payment  as  much  as  we 
please ;  the  real  reason  is  tliat  we  dare  not  face  tlie  people  with  the 
truth.  A  member  of  the  Kansas  National  Delegation  said  to  me 
not  long  since:  "  I  don't  believe  m  letting  the  people  know.  The 
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people  are  captious.   Charge  them  so  much  for  their  dinner  and 

they  pay  without  a  munnur.  Give  them  a  bill  of  fare  with  prices 
attached — European  plan — and  they  are  sure  to  kick  at  some  item 
and  refuse  the  dish.  I  believe  in  the  American  plan — so  much  per 
day,  and  none  of  their  business  how  the  money  goes."  I  assert 
now,  as  then,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  pernicious  in  theory  and 
infamou?;  in  practice.  Tf  this  republic  is  to  liold  together  it  will  be 
because  of  the  strong  an  l  practical  participation  of  the  common 
people  in  every  department  oi  government.  Wealth  cannot  save 
US,  culture  cannot  save  us,  so-called  leaders  cannot  save  us,  partisan 
success  cannot  save  us.  Popular  intelligence,  popular  political  in- 
tcllir'enre  i?  the  only  safeguard,  and  the  only  promise  of  perpetuity. 
"  Responsibility  is  the  greatest  educator."  So  far  as  the  people  of 
this  country  have  felt  diis  responsibility  they  have  responded  well. 
In  most  political  questions  they  have  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  about  ten  years  ahcnrl  of  those  wlio  have  arrogated  leader- 
ship. They  can  be  trusted — they  must  l>e  tnisted — with  every 
detail  of  the  government.  It  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  very 
'  essence  of  our  dvil  system  to  relegate  government  to  some  favored 
dass,  or  to  attempt  to  succeed  by  cajolery  and  deceit. 

The  position  of  a  "  free-trade  professor  "  in  the  State  uni- 
ver'^itv  of  a  strongly  Republican  State  iiad  about  it,  in  those  days, 
an  element  of  perilous  excitement  which  recalls  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den.  Lehrfreihcit  was  not  a  sacred  doctrine  for  the  conscript 
fathers  who  assembled  in  Topeka ;  if  it  is  now  better  understood  in 
those  parts  the  gain  may  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  Professor 
Canlield,  always  a  lover  of  the  simple,  but  never  of  the  stagnant 
life.  There  were  sporadic  attempts  to  oust  him,  to  silence  him; 
but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  when  the  University  of  Nebraska 
needed  a  new  head,  in  1891,  he  was  obviously  the  man  for  the 
place.  He  had  now  become,  in  addition  to  his  prominence  in 
Kansas,  a  figure  of  importance  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

At  the  Topeka  meeting,  in  1886,  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation had  chosen  Professor  Canfield  as  its  secretary — a  labor- 
ious and  responsible  position  which,  since  1893,  has  been  held  by  a 
permanent  salaried  officer.  In  1887,  and  again  in  1888,  he  was 
re-elected;  and  so  effident  was  his  work  in  the  secretaryship  that  in 
1889  he  was  elected  president  At  the  St  Paul  meeting,  in  1890, 
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it  fell  to  his  lot,  as  presiding  officer,  to  save  the  Association  from 
chaos  and  possible  disruption.  The  regularly  aK>ointed  nomi- 
nating committee  had  presented  its  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  these  had  been  elected  by  the  process  of  directing  the 
assistant  secreiary  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association.  There  was, 
however,  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  successful  candidate  for 
president,  wlio  was  a  Southern  man.  The  insurgents,  who  had  a 
candidate  from  Illinois,  proceeded  to  bring  in  a  set  of  resolutions 
attadcing  the  constitiitioiialtty  of  the  dectt<m  and  demanding  a  new 
one.  There  was  great  excitement,  and  parKamentaiy  law  was 
pretty  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  recalcitrants.  But  President  Can- 
fidd  quiddy  descried  the  breakers  ahead  and  rose  to  the  occanoa 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Read.  The  Proceedings 
tell  the  story: 

The  president  stated  that  since  the  era  of  great  mass-meetings 
the  Association  had  of  necessity  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  body, 

in  a  parliamentar}^  sense;  that  all  its  affairs  were  necessarily  in  the 
hands  of  its  officers  and  committees;  that  it  wn-  impossible  to  direct 
its  meetings  at  all  if  limited  to  strict  parliamentary  iaw;  and  declined 
to  entertain  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Hardy  appealed  from  the  dedsion 
of  the  chair.  The  president,  on  the  same  grounds,  declined  to 
entertain  the  appeal. 

As  diancellor  of  die  University  of  Nebraska  Dr.  Canfield— 
Williams  College  made  him  a  doctor  of  laws  in  1893 — performed 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  public  service  that  he  had  already 
performed  in  the  adjoining  State.  But  the  new  position  carried, 
of  course,  far  greater  responsibility  and  made  heavy  demands  on 
his  administrative  strength  and  tact.  Of  the  work  he  had  to  do, 
and  o£  the  progress  of  the  university  vinder  his  chancellorship,  I 
have  not  that  intimate  knowledge  which  would  be  needed  for  just 
and  accurate  history.  Probably  his  impress  was  not  very  deep,  for 
four  years  is  but  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  university.  In  1895 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Co- 
lumbus. Here  again  his  cai'eer  was  of  but  four  years'  duration — 
hardly  time  enough  for  good  measures  of  policy  to  come  to  fruition, 
or  for  adverse  criticism  to  prove  its  case  by  the  light  of  experience. 

In  1899  Dr.  Caniieid  came  to  Columbia  as  librarian,  an  office 
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for  which,  as  it  proved,  he  was  admiraUy  fitted.  But  I  must  pass 
fay  the  details  of  his  service.  He  will  live  in  our  tnetnory  as  a  good 
administrator  whose  controlling  purpose  was  to  make  the  lihrary 
useful,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to  our  academic  constituency. 

One  did  not  go  to  him  for  out-of^tli&'Way  information  concerning 
books ;  but  whoso  went  to  him  with  an  "  idea  "  about  library  man- 
agement or  library  efficiency,  was  sure  to  find  htm  receptive,  cordial, 
helpful.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  nf  helpfulness  was 
the  giiiding  principle  of  his  character.  The  social  instinct  was 
strong  in  him.  He  liked  to  know  all  sorts  of  men,  to  feel  the 
human  touch,  to  get  by  giving.  lie  was  in  extraordinary  demand 
as  a  speaker  for  a  great  variety  of  occasions.  When  his  health 
tMToke  down  in  mid-winter  he  canceled  twenty-seven  engagements  of 
that  character.  Before  an  audience  of  considerable  size  he  spoke 
in  a  raind,  forceful  staccato,  with  but  little  modulation  of  the  voice; 
on  less  formal  occasions  he  was  more  colloquial,  enjoyed  tellins^  a 
good  stor>%  and  could  indulge  in  solemn  fooling.  He  was  an  active 
and  convinced  churchman,  and  the  Episcopalian  f<Mins  were  dear  to 
him;  but  the  heart  of  his  religion  was  social  service.  With  such 
manifold  engagements  a  more  austere  man  mielit  have  been  dull 
and  uncommunicative  at  home.  But  Dr.  CanHcld  was  habitnally 
cheerful  and  affectionate.  It  was  his  custom  to  write  daily  to  his 
absent  daughter. 

Of  the  literaf)'  activity  of  Dr.  Canfield  the  most  important 
product  is  his  book  on  "  Tlie  college  student  and  his  problems," 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  1902.  The  dedication 
runs:  "For  the  children  of  my  educational  sons  and  daughters, 
whose  unfailing  confidence  and  affectionate  regard  have  been  and 
still  are  the  inspiration  and  the  reward  of  life."  It  is  a  book  of 
familiar  practical  counsel,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  "  \Vhy  go 
to  collegfc;*"  "The  choice  of  a  college,"  "The  selection  of  a 
course."  "The  fateful  first  year."  "Fraternities."  "Athletics." 
"  Electivcs."  "The  choice  of  life-work."  Based  on  wide  experi- 
ence, written  with  syinpatiietic  insight,  and  permeated  with  a  whole- 
some u  ui  kable  idealism,  the  book  can  be  read  to  advantage  by  every 
collegian  who  cares  to  maKc  ihe  most  of  himself.  Even  if  he 
rejects  the  advice  offered,  or  finds  that  his  own  "  problem  "  is  not 
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exactly  covered  by  the  discussion,  it  will  still  profit  him  to  read  and 
ponder  what  so  wise  an  observer  had  come  to  think  about  coll^ 
matters.  The  pity  is  that  sudi  books  are  so  lardy  read  in  time, 
nowadays,  by  those  who  might  turn  them  to  aocoimt  as  they  go 
akmgr. 

A  large  part  of  Dr.  Caniield's  work  with  the  pen  consisted  of 
reports,  addresses,  and  papers  which  were  either  not  published  at 
all  or  were  not  published  separately.  He  left  a  quantity  of  manu* 
script,  but  left  also  the  following  memorandum  with  regard  to  it : 

All  my  life  I  have  recognized  the  place  and  power  of  the  spoken 
word.  Because  of  this  T  have  shaped  all  my  lectures,  addresses, 
etc,  from  that  viewpoint.  And  because  of  this,  I  do  not  wish  any- 
thing of  mine  published  after  my  death.  The  work  is  done,  the 
word  has  been  spoken,  the  results  must  tdl  their  own  story  of 
success  or  failure. 

« 

Such  being  his  own  estimate  of  his  mission  in  life,  it  would  be 
superserviceaUe  to  attempt  here  a  complete  bibliography  of  minor 
publications  to  which  he  himself  would  probably  have  attached 
little  importance.    But  a  selection  from  them  may  properly  be  g^ven 

for  tlie  purpose  of  showing'  the  range  of  his  interest.  I  pass  by 
his  routine  reports  and  also  two  or  three  short  papers  which  he 
presented  to  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  record 
shall  begin  with  the  year  IQ02.  in  which  he  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters  by  Oxford  University. 

"  The  North  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
the  twentieth  century."  Paper  prepared  for  the  Fifteenth  Workl's 
Conference  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations^  held  at  Kris^ 
tiania,  Norway,  August  19-24,  1902.  Published  by  the  Inters 
national  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associatioas. 

"The  training  of  the  clergy:  From  the  standpoint  of  a  lay- 
man, what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  for  the  priesthood  in 
our  churcli  ?  "  Paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  November  4,  1903.    Published  anonymously. 

"Why  arc  we  what  we  are?"  Address  delivered  December 
19,  1904,  txMore  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  of  the  State  of 
New  York.    Published  in  the  Society's  Yearbook  for  1906-7. 

"  The  library  of  the  American  university."  Public  Libraries, 
October,  1904. 
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"  The  philosophy  of  staying  in  harness."   Cosmopolitan,  May, 

1905. 

**  America  and  Germany :  An  academic  interchange."  Review 
of  Ri'7  in>.'s,  December,  1905. 

"  The  modem  college  lil)rary."    Education,  Xovember.  1906. 

"  Relij^ion  and  public  education."  Educational  Kcvicw,  De- 
cember, 1906. 

"  William  Tarrey  Harris— teacher,  philosopher,  friend."  Rt' 
view  of  Reviews,  August,  1908. 

On  the  '  Decay  of  academic  courage '  and  such  like."  Educa- 
tional Review,  Januaiy,  1907. 

"  Some  famous  English  sth(x>ls."  Paper  read  at  the  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
parator>'  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  for  1908. 

"  Report  on  certain  educational  characteristics  in  England  and 
France."  Submitted  to  the  faculty  of  Coltunbia  Coll^,  February 
I,  1908. 

The  report  on  English  and  I  rcnch  schools  was  the  outcome 
of  a  special  mission  undertaken  in  the  fall  of  1907  at  the  request 
of  President  Butler.  It  is  rich  in  up-to-date  informatioa  and  sug- 
gestive comment;  for  Dr.  Canfield  had  the  advantage  of  being 
wdl  known  in  England,  so  that  doors  ofxned  to  him  which  mi§^t 
not  so  readily  have  opened  to  another.  There,  as  in  New  York 
and  in  the  West,  men  who  knew  him  felt  the  spdl  of  a  strong 
and  winsome  pcrsonnlity.  Upon  hearing  of  his  death,  Dr.  Michael 
Sadler,  (he  eminent  English  educationist,  wrote  President  Butler  to 
express  his  "  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  education  of  the  Enr:^]''=h- 
spcaking  folk  had  suffered."  A  part  of  Dr.  Sadler's  letter  is  as 
follows : 

He  left  upon  mv  mind  an  almo-^t  unique  impression  of  vitality. 
He  was  quick  with  human  sympathy,  and  in  his  humor  there  was 
the  tenderness  which  comes  from  a  very  wide  experience  of  men 
and  things,  heightened  by  Christian  faith  and  charity.  He  was  a 
great  org^anizcr  of  his  time  and  thoughts:  one  who  had  leistire  from 
himself  for  the  need  of  others;  a  giver  of  himself  to  institutions; 
a  man  in  whom  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  the  ripeness  of  age 
were  singularly  combined.  I  loved  him  and  shall  always  thmk  of 
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him  as  we  saw  him  at  Columbia,  and  at  Oxfofxl ;  here  at  Weybri(^e» 
and  for  the  last  tim«  in  an  upper  room  at  the  Thackeray  Hotel  in 
London,  when  lie  was  full  of  that  last  inquiry  of  his,  in  which 
he  touched  so  many  deep  and  difticult  matters  with  firm  insig-ht 
and  courage.  Lux  perpetiia  ct:  he  brought  to  so  many  sunshine 
and  Hgfht. 

In  preparing  this  brief  and  inadequate  tribute  to  a  distitifrttished 
colleague  whose  Hfe  and  work  are  now  a  part  of  the  general 
heritage,  I  have  wished  to  avoid  such  eulog)-  as  might  l>e  ascribed, 
by  any  reader  who  did  not  know  him  well,  to  the  panialuy  ot 
friendship.  I  think  he  would  have  had  it  so.  In  a  memorandum 
which  he  wrote  for  his  son  when  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  his 
tenure  of  life  was  very  uncertain,  after  giving  directions  for  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  funeral  and  for  the  disposal  of  his  body, 
he  set  down  the  following  words: 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  ungracious,  but  it  will  please  me  if  there 
shall  be  no  "  memorial  meeting  " — nothing  of  the  kind.    I  have  I 
lived  my  life  as  best  I  could — no  one  knows  better  than  I  its  shcMTt-  | 
comings — and  I  shall  be  more  than  content  to  simply  abide  the  | 
quiet  judgment  and  the  kindly  remembrance  of  my  neighbors  and 
friends.    If  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  and  who  have  " 
known  me  in  our  several  undertakings,  occasionally  speak  of  me  I 
with  kindly  thoughts  of  the  past,  it  will  be  reward  enough  and 
"  notice  "  enough. 

Of  that  modest  reward  Dr.  Caafield  is  assured.  In  the  Faculty 
Oub,  in  the  Authors,  the  Century,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a 
genial  companion  whom  it  was  pleasant  and  profitable  to  know. 
The  business  of  the  library  will  go  on  as  before  under  other  hands ; 
to  us,  however,  who  pass  in  and  out  of  that  which  but  lately  was  his 
work-room,  the  place  will  long  seem  haunted  by  his  unseen  presence. 

Die  Statte,  die  ein  guter  Mensch  betrat.  i^t  eingeweiht. 

Calvin  Thomas 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  loss  which  this  commuiiity 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  Carpenter.  The  extent 
of  his  labors  and  the  variety  and  thoroughness  of  his  achievement 
are  briefly  recorded  in  the  accompanying  minute  of  the  department 

of  English  and  of  the  division  of  modem  Iangus^;es  and  literatures. 
All  this  is  a  remarlcable  record,  of  the  variety  and  amount  of  which 
few  perhaps  were  aware;  but  what  he  stood  for  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  knew  him  well,  the  nim  and  ideal  that  animated  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  lite  at  this  University  anil  the  years  of  training-  and 
teaching  that  preceded  them  are  also  a  large  part  of  the  heritage 
tliat  we  derive  from  his  just  and  gentle  life. 

Born  of  missionary  parents  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War, 
though  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  George  Carpenter  came  nat- 
urally  by  traditions  and  training  that  early  developed  his  zeal  for 
righteousness  and  practical  good.  His  was  a  genuinely  missionaiy 
temperament,  but  his  zeal  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  the  realm  of 
the  intellect  and  his  constant  aim  in  all  his  work  was,  in  the  words 
of  his  beloved  poet,  Dante,  to  purge  away  the  mists  of  the  world. 
Only  the  mists  were  not  those  of  the  world  of  faith,  but  of  reason, 
and  not  those  of  pure  reason  but  those  that  enveloped  what  might 
be  called  the  practical  reason  of  man.  He  was  the  quiet,  unimpas- 
si(:)ned  enemy  of  whatever  made  for  complication,  embarrassment, 
pretence,  mental  blindness,  needless  intricacy,  falseness,  sentimen- 
tality. No  one  can  sympathetically  review  the  long  list  of  books 
that  he  wrote  without  being  impressed  by  this  fundamental  truth 
which  expresses  itself  as  a  constant  ideal.  His  criticism,  whether 
of  rhetorical  method  or  individual  books  or  the  lives  of  particular 
men,  steadily  contemplated  this  fact — that  the  vahsable  form  of 
expression  is  that  which  can  be  widely  comprehended  with  least 
effort,  that  the  good  man  is  he  who  thinks  as  singly  and  soberly 
as  he  may.  All  his  books  were  essentially  processes  of  simplifica- 
tion: he  endeavored  to  give  his  readers  what  he  had  to  say  in  the 
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form  of  a  few  sound  principles  and  reduced  the  lives  of  those  ahnnt 
whom  he  so  adequately  wrote  to  an  easily  grasped  series  of  motives 
from  which  departures  were  details  of  more  or  less  significant 
moment.  The  animus  of  all  his  writing  was  a  zeal  for  simplicity 
and  truth. 

The  same  zeal  directed  his  teaching.  For  example,  he  cared 
comparatively  little,  in  his  composition  courses,  that  a  student  should 
know  precise  rules  or  the  formal  correctness  of  the  subject— though 
in  those  matters  his  own  practice  was  impeccable.  He  strove  rather 
to  make  his  students  thiidc  clearly  and  solidly,  urged  them  to  see  the 
main  issue  and  to  coordinate  detail  with  that.  Or,  again,  he  esti- 
mated students  not  so  much  on  their  passing  performance  as  in 
the  light  of  what  he  felt  they  would  be.  What  his  foresight  showed 
him  they  would  become,  his  zeal  for  their  good  made  lu'm  earne^it 
to  help  them  in  becoming.  He  would  have  deemed  energy'  wasted 
that  saw  in  their  work  only  the  immediate  result  or  that  spent  itself 
on  the  minutiai  of  discrimination,  when  there  was  always  constant 
before  him  a  hfge  human  probknu  Careful  as  he  was  in  small 
matters,  he  concerned  himself  only  with  such  small  matters  as 
counted,  and  he  based  his  estimates  of  work  on  broad  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  and  was  never  to  be  lured  into  a  merely  academic 
position. 

He  had  many  friends,  and  to  them  he  gave  himself,  unselfishly 

and  with  single  eye  to  their  good,  in  even  greater  measure  of  zeal 
than  to  his  work  or  to  his  students.  No  one  was  a  better  friend 
than  lie,  and  his  friendship  was  marked  by  a  fine  and  generous  faith. 
He  saw  his  friends  broadly,  with  affectionate  and  liberal  eye,  he 
passed  by  trifling  faults,  he  took  them  as  they  were,  humanly  and 
candidly.  He  esteemed  them  for  their  character  and  had  faith  in 
what  that  would  become,  valued  them  apart  from  external  appear- 
ances, knew  them,  studied  them,  thought  of  them,  helped  them  when 
opportunity  offered.  In  all  relations  his  mind  was  singularly  free 
from  pettiness.  Only  the  grosser  acts  of  injustice,  arrogance, 
pride,  and  stupidity  could  move  him  to  ini^tience.  He  was  a  rod 
and  a  staff  to  those  who  knew  him  well. 

Thus  he  was  a  very  real  democrat,  and  his  democracy  was  of 
that  of  the  ^irit   There  were  few  barriers  between  him  and  the 
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man  who  was  working,  in  whatever  field,  to  make  his  fellowmen 
somewhat  wiser  and  more  real.  His  sympathies  were  away  from 
formalism  and  emptmess.  This  fact  led  him  to  believe  very  sin- 
cerely, for  example,  in  the  life  and  character  of  this  land.  He 
viewed  it  as  he  viewed  individuals,  broadly,  with  an  eye  unaffected 
by  parsing  plien(.)niena.  and  with  faitli  in  its  prospects  as  in  its  fun- 
damental g'oodncss.  Indeed,  no  one  could  have  done  the  work  that 
he  did  witiioui  a  conspicuous  amount  of  faith.  As  faith  charac- 
terized his  relations  to  his  students  and  his  friends,  so  it  animated 
his  view  of  other  things,  so,  too,  it  acraunted  for  his  prodigious 
energy,  his  absorption  in  the  routine  of  his  duties,  in  his  untiring 
zeal  lo  make  ideals  prevail. 

With  his  2eal  and  his  faith  was  an  extraordinaty  s^rit  of  gentle- 
ness  and  patience.  Keen  as  he  was  to  see  his  ideas  take  root  and 
bear  fruit,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  consummate  patience  and 
rare  tact.  He  prohahly  labored,  to  an  unusual  degree,  under  a  sense, 
sometimes  nut  wholly  real,  of  opposition  to  be  overcome,  of  opp<> 
sition  to  what  he  valued,  and  of  dit'ticulties  to  surmount  He  had 
the  temperament  described  by  Marvel : 

For  'tis  all  one  to  courage  high. 
The  emulous,  or  enemy; 

And  with  such,  to  enclose 

Is  more  than  to  oppose. 

There  was  always  a  sense  of  something  to  overcome;  the  swift  spirit 
had  no  rest.  Yet,  in  practice,  no  one  could  be  more  patient  than  he. 
He  achieved  his  ends  by  no  rapid  flights  but  by  overcoming  barriers 
one  by  one,  quietly,  systematically,  carefully,  without  loss  of  energy 
and  with  wonderful  self-control.  Few  minds  have  united  more 
method  with  :r.  /re  c.nfrcrne<;s  than  his.  His  firmness  accomplished 
much.  His  courte-y,  humor,  and  tact  were  alike  unfailin.q:  and  mar- 
velous. Tn  discussion  he  was  always  even-tempered  and  to  the 
point,  he  always  kept  discourse  on  the  right  track,  he  could  illumine 
a  situation  or  solve  a  diflficult  problem  with  pervasive  good  sense, 
and  he  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time. 

Always  outwardlycalmand  self-possessed,  he  was  a  man  of  keen 
sensitiveness  and  deep  sympathy.   These  qualities  were  abundantly 
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shown  in  all  his  writings,  particularly  his  biogfraphies,  and  in  all  his 
relations  with  men.  He  made  it  a  point  to  understand.  He  took 
into  account  the  attitude  of  whomever  he  had  dealings  with  and  if 
he  did  not  necessarily  agree  with  it,  gave  it  full  and  careful  exami- 
nation, trying  thereby  to  increase  his  own  knowledge  and  to  render 
a  just  opinion.  By  temperament  his  sympathies  were  profound 
rather  than  broad,  for  certain  things  he  despised  from  the  depths  of 
a  righteous  and  not  at  all  easy-going  nature,  but  he  studied  diligently 
to  understand  that  with  wfaidi  he  was  not  naturally  in  sympatliy 
and  he  strove  successfully  to  render  justice.  Consequently  he  grew 
rapidly  and  his  estimates  constantly  became  more  and  more  human 
•   and  valuable. 

How  deep  was  his  concern  for  justice,  how  much  he  cared  that 
righteousness  should  prevail,  how  sensitive  he  was,  only  those  who 
knew  him  well  could  realize.  His  demeanor  was  always  calm,  even 
when  he  had  reason  to  be  deeply  moved.  A  pervading  modesty, 
indeed,  characterized  his  actions.  He  rarely  spoke  of  himself,  and 
if  he  ever  did,  it  was  in  an  impersonal  vein,  far  more  of  the  thing 
that  had  been  done  than  of  his  agency  in  the  performance.  When 
once  a  thing  was  a  result,  when  a  book  had  been  written  or  a  com- 
plicated problem  solved,  he  had  little  personal  interest  and  abso- 
lutely no  vanity  in  the  matter.  He  never  put  himself,  as  himself, 
forward;  it  was  solely  the  cause  that  counted.  Something  of  a 
mystic  by  temperament,  a  scholar,  a  lover  of  study,  he  nevertheless 
fdt  the  call  to  service,  and  did  his  duty  without  fretting  or  sell- 
esteem.  For  honors,  for  titles,  for  praise  he  cared  little,  for  he 
regarded  these  things  as  impedimenta,  jnst  as  he  deemed  superfluity 
and  ornateness  to  be  sins  of  style.  His  modesty  was  fundamental, 
for  it  was  built  on  a  very  real  love  of  truth  and  a  zeal  for  substantial 
good. 

So  great  were  the  virtues  of  his  character  and  so  radiant  the 
clearness  of  his  intellect,  that  he  might  be  thought  to  have  excelled 
simply  tn  these  respects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  knowledge  and 
his  command  of  the  details  of  his  subject  kept  even  pace  with  his 
personal  qualities.  He  was  an  admirable  scholar,  widefy  read,  accu- 
rate, illuminating.  If  he  said  a  thing  was  so,  he  was  sure  to  be 
right.   He  practically  never  fell  into  errors  of  fact  or  made  mis- 
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takes  of  judgment  cither  in  executive  work  or  in  the  domain  of  the 
intellect.  Curiosity  was  a  constant  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He 
was  always  eager  to  discern  new  things  and  to  discuss  new  points  of 
view.   Modern  literature  interested  him  more  than  Hhat  of  bygone 

generations  and  lie  had  less  concern  for  how  a  thing  came  to  be 
than  for  what  it  is.  But  thouo^h  this  immediate  growing  aspect  of 
books  and  men  interested  him  chiefly,  he  had  also  a  wide  knowledge 
of  what  had  been,  and  certain  medieval  characters,  like  St.  .Augus- 
tine, Dante,  and  St.  Francis  appealed  strongly  to  his  imagination. 
His  scholarship  in  every  field,  however,  had  this  constant  charac- 
teristic, that  he  acquired  facts  and  ideas  very  rapidly  and  always 
transformed  them  into  new,  simpler,  and  more  luminous  fonns. 
The  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  learning  and  the  brilliance 
of  his  mind  lies  in  his  many  books  and  in  the  hold  which  he  had  on 
his  many  friends  and  students. 

Much  of  his  value  to  this  community  lay  in  his  independence  of 
judgment  and  his  practical  sense.  He  was  wholly  disinterested. 
When  one  asked  fnr  !:!s  opinion  one  received  it  cnndidly,  ijn  the  basis 
of  the  facts,  tempered  only  by  an  atTectionate  rejj;^ard  for  one's  own 
good.  His  opinions  were  his  own.  though  always  at  the  service  of 
any  one  who  needed  them.  He  called  no  man  master,  but  was  the 
servant  of  ideas  with  a  quasi-mystical  devotion  and  to  these  ideas 
he  was  always  tme.  His  judgment  and  sagacity  were  great  and 
they  were  as  freely  given  as  they  were  invaluable. 

Writing  so  near  to  him,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  make  any  just 
estimate  of  his  work.  We  saw  him  so  often  that  only  his  death 
could  show  how  near  he  was  to  us,  and  now  one  must  write  stupidly 
"  and  with  no  language  but  a  cry."  Yet  when  we  consider  his  rare 
and  gentle  spirit,  so  laden  with  achievement  and  so  full  of  promise, 
we  can  truly  say  that  from  our  common  life  has  gone  a  power  that 
nothing  can  restore.  No  one  was  closer  or  more  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  our  most  energetic  college  life  than  he.  Through  his 
death  we  have  lost  an  admirable  scholar,  an  able  ofliccr,  a  tireless 
worker,  a  counsellor  of  generous  and  independent  judgment,  a 
gracious  personality,  a  patient  and  affectionate  friend,  a  man  of 
noble  mind.  He  died  young  in  years  but  full  of  honors,  and  he 
leaves  us  the  rich  legacy  of  a  useful  life,  an  abiding  influence,  and  a 
name  that  shall  be  not  soon  forgotten. 
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The  following  minute  was  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  and  the  division  of  modem  languages  and 
literatures : 

George  Rice  Carpenter,  since  May,  1893,  professor  of  rhetoric 

and  EntfHsh  composition  at  Columbia  University,  died  at  his  home, 
207  West  56th  Street,  Xew  York  City,  on  April  8,  1909.  He  was 
of  old  New  England  stock  on  both  sides,  and  he  was  born  October 
25>  i^3>  sit  Eskimo  River  Mission  Station,  Labrador,  where  his 
father,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Carpenter,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and 
his  mother  were  then  conducting  pioneer  missionary  work  ( 1858- 
65).  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
whence,  in  1882,  he  entered  Harvard.  At  coll^  he  was  a  very 
able  and  earnest  student,  and  at  graduation  stood  very  near  the  head 
of  his  class.  While  in  college  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Han-ard  Monthly,  but  though  his  interests  were  chiefly  literary,  he 
was  also  a  thorough  student  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  lin- 
guistics. On  graduation  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rogers  fellow- 
ship, and  from  1886  to  1888  studied  in  Europe,  chiefly  at  Paris  and 
Berlin.  Appointed  to  an  instructorship  in  English,  on  his  return, 
he  entered  on  the  career  of  distinguished  and  practical  scholarship 
which  made  him  cme  of  the  leaders  in  this  country,  and  of  which 
more  than  a  score  of  valuable  books  attest  the  eminence.* 

In  i8<jo  he  became  assistant  professor  of  English  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  While  there  he  published  "  Exer- 
cises in  rhetoric  and  English  composition"  (1893),  a  book  since 
widely  used  and  later,  in  revised  forms,  adapteid  to  secondary  school 
as  well  as  to  college  teaching.  This  book  was  and  is  of  great  value 
in  our  contemporary  study  of  rhetoric,  since  it  was  an  important 
step  in  the  further  simplification  of  a  subject  that  had  been  detailed 
and  formalized  to  a  high  degree.  The  aim  of  Professor  Carpenter 
was  to  present  the  few  necessary  principles  of  the  subject  and  to 
illustrate  them  so  that  they  could  readily  be  put  into  practice.  The 
method  which  he  employed  is  substantially  that  in  vog^e  today  in 
all  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  land,  and  the  success  of  the  work 
which  he  and  others  did  is  made  evideiu  in  the  great  increase  in 
dignity,  usefulness,  and  amount  of  work  in  English  composition  in 
all  schools  and  colleges. 

Called  to  Columbia  in  May,  1893,  he  entered  on  his  duties  the 
following  September  as  head  of  tiie  department  of  rhetoric  and 
English  composition,  since  merged  into  the  department  of  English. 
Most  of  his  time  was,  for  the  next  few  years,  taken  up  with  the 

*  A  complete  bibliography  of  his  writings  is  in  preparation  and  will  shortly 
appear. 
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organization  of  his  departnient  in  the  thorough  way  that  ciiarac* 
tenzed  all  of  his  enterprises,  and  in  his  own  teaching^.   He  intro* 

duced  a  curriculum  of  courses  in  rhetoric  of  great  practical  value, 
and  this  he  strengthened  from  year  to  year  and  kept  in  excellent 
working  order.  The  success  of  his  department  was  due  chiefly  to 
his  own  personality,  for  he  was  himself  an  admirable  teadier.  His 
personal  hold  on  his  classes  in  those  years — as  always — was  very 
great.  His  constant  aim  was  to  clarify  tlic  minds  of  his  !;tndents.  to 
make  them  think  soberly,  justly,  and  temperately  on  all  subjects,  and 
to  train  them  to  express  themselves  with  firmness  and  simplicity. 

Besides  these  duties  he  found  opportunity  to  write  new  and 
revise  old  text-books,  and  lie  became,  in  1895,  ji^cncral  editor  of 
Long^nian's  Bii^lish  Classics,  which  set  the  standard  for  secondary 
school  editions  of  the  classics  made  possible  by  the  then  recently 
adopted  uniform  entrance  requirements  to  coll^,  in  which  move- 
ment he  had  had  g^-eat  influence.  To  this  series  he  himself  con- 
tributed ( 1895-96)  editions  of  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Irving's 
"Tales  of  a  traveller,"  and  Defoe's  "Journal  of  the  plague  year." 
His  work  in  the  field  of  educational  writing,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  gradually  grew  in  scope  until  at  his  death  it  comprised  also 
"Principles  of  Enj^lish  grammar"  (1897),  a  widely  used  book, 
"Foundation  lessons  in  English  grammar"  (with  O.  I.  and  M.  S. 
W'oodley,  1902),  "Foundation  lessons  in  the  English  language" 
(with  Woodley,  1902),  "Personal  problems  of  coll^  students" 
(with  the  late  James  H.  Canfield,  1902),  "Mental  growth  and  con- 
trol "  (with  Nathan  Oppenheim,  1902),  "Tlie  teaching  of  English  " 
(with  F.  T.  Baker,  and  F.  N.  Scott,  1903),  and  a  series  of  widely 
used  Language  Readers  (with  F.  T.  Baker,  1906),  besides  several 
editions  of  texts  for  school  and  coll^  use. 

In  nddition  to  this  long  series  of  valuable  books  for  teachers  and 
students.  Professor  Carpenter  was  also  f>rofoundly  interested  in 
literature.  In  1888  he  obtained  the  Dante  Prize — oflfered  by  the 
Dante  Society,  of  which  he  was  later  the  secretary — by  means  of  a 
brilliant  essay  entitled  "The  episode  of  the  Donna  Pietosa."  Not 
long  after  lie  published  an  excellent  article  on  Ibsen  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  and  made  a  translation  of  "  The  lady  of  tlie  sea."  In 
1 89 1,  he  edited  Latham's  "Eleven  letters  of  Dante."  and  later 
translated  Boccaccio's  "  Ufe  of  Dante  "  for  the  Grolier  Club.  A 
good  edition  of  Steele  appeared  in  the  Athenreum  Press  (1895). 
To  .Americnn  letters  his  service  was  particularly  distinguished.  His 
"American  prose"  (1898),  a  companion  volume  to  Craik's  "  Eng- 
lish prose,"  was  followed  by  a  succinct  and  lucid  sketch  of  Long*-* 
fellow  in  the  Beacon  Biographies  (1901),  and  an  e.xcellent  life  of 
Whittier  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series  (1903),  and  in  the 
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English  Men  of  Letters  "Walt  Whitman"  (1909).  This  book, 
which  appeared  during  his  last  illness,  deserves  special  mention  as 

the  expression  of  the  maturity  and  fulness  of  his  powers. 

At  the  merging  in  iSgq-igoo  oi  the  departments  of  English, 
literature,  and  rhetoric  in  the  present  department  of  Enghsh,  with 
the  late  Professor  Price  as  head.  Professor  Carpenter  became  secre- 
tary, and,  until  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Professor  Thorndike  in 
1906,  was  its  executive  officer.  The  administrative  duties  of  this 
position  were  considerable,  involving  the  organization  of  courses, 
correspondence  with  actual  and  prospective  students,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  for  keeping  systematic  record  of  new  activities  and 
new  people  in  a  rapidly  growing  graduate  school.  His  work  in  the 
,  building  up  of  the  present  large  and  flourishing  English  graduate 
school  was  of  a  brilliant  description.  It  was  largely  under  his 
guidance  that  the  English  department  developed  that  democratic 
policy  that  has  distinguished  it  among  other  departments  of  the 
university.  Though  his  work  here  lay  rather  in  organization  than 
in  teaching  and  in  the  indispensable  oversight  of  doctors  and  mas- 
ters' theses,  his  own  teaching  in  the  Graduate  School  was  of  great 
variety  and  value.  Professor  Carpenter,  as  his  many  writings  and 
excellent  courses  show,  was  an  admirable  and  stimulating  scholar. 
His  learning  was  great  and  his  work  was  accurate  and  thorough. 
His  courses  were  full,  suggestive  and  practical,  for  his  scholarship 
was  fertile.  Besides  his  work  in  the  department  he  was  also  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures 
on  its  establishment  in  1903.  In  this  capacity  he  had  a  large  influ- 
ence on  the  arrangement  of  work  in  allied  departments,  and  the 
announcements  of  the  division,  as  of  the  English  dqiartment,  largely 
due  to  him,  were  literally  models  of  clear  presentation.  H  e  \s  as  also 
the  editor  of  the  Columbia  Untvkrsity  Qu.vrteri.y  wlien  it  was 
transformed  and  expanded  from  the  Uiiiicrsity  Bulletin,  and  to 
him  is  due  much  of  the  inception  and  success  of  the  present  Univer- 
sity magazine. 

Professor  Carpenter  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  of  1906-07 
in  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  which  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  in  June,  1907. 
Resuming  his  academic  duties  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  w  as  made 
chairman  of  a  very  important  special  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  to  examine  into  the  state  of  college  instruction 
and  to  devise  means  for  the  better  coordination  of  courses.  The 
result  of  this  committee  was  the  foundation,  in  January,  1908,  of 
the  committee  on  instruction  of  Columbia  College,  the  organization 
and  functions  of  which  have  been  largely  apf^ied  in  several  other 
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faculties  of  the  university.  Of  this  commitfee  Professor  Carpenter 
became  chairman  and  to  it  he  devoted  a  j^rcat  amount  of  time  and 
energy.  The  committee  introduced  many  interesting  and  valuable 
improvements  in  the  educational  administration  of  the  college.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  nine  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  slate  of  the  whole  University.  It  was  while  in  the  midst 
of  his  active  services  in  these  important  woiics  that  he  was  stricken 
with  his  fatal  illness. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  Professor  Carpenter  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  education  and  scholarship  in  this  country  can  hardly  he 
overrated.  Thouj^h  dyin;:^  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty- 
five  he  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  work,  as  the  list  of  his  publi- 
cations shows,  was  widely  recc^ized  as  a  leader  in  education,  was 
among  the  most  thorough  and  stimulating  of  our  scholars,  and  was 
in  all  respects  a  great  teacher.  Efficiency  and  common-^ense  were 
united  in  him  with  a  high  degree  of  cliarmof  personality  and  modest 
nobility  of  mind.  Had  his  life  been  spared  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
have  gone  on  much  further;  for  his  work  tended  always  to  become 
broader,  his  interests  became  continually  more  and  more  human,  and 
his  writinq;  prew  constantly  in  grace  and  stren^h.  He  was  a  very 
distinguished  njember  of  this  community  and  his  loss  is  not  likely 
soon  to  be  made  good. 

WnxiAK  T.  Brewster 


THE  ATELIER  SYSTEM  IN  ARCHITECTURAL 

TEACHING* 


IN  the  histoiy  of  technical  training  two  broadlx  ditTereiuiated 
systems  have  prevailed,  besides  many  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  the  two.  The  older,  and  for  a  lon^  time  the  only  system, 
was  that  of  apprenticeship,  in  which  the  pupil  learned  in  the  shop  or 
studio  of  one  master  all  the  processes  and  secrets  which  he  was 
capable  of  imparting^.  The  pupil  l)egan  with  the  most  menial 
duties,  and  passed  successively  through  every  stage  of  his  art  or 
trade  tip  to  the  highest  When  his  course  was  completed,  he  was 
competent  to  assist  the  master  in  his  highest  undertakings,  or  to 
launch  forth  as  an  independent  journeyman  or  even  to  become  him* 
self  a  master.  There  was  no  detail  of  the  business  which  he  did 
not  understand.  But  he  had  acquired  the  style,  the  manner,  the 
spirit  of  only  one  master;  and,  so  far  as  he  had  learned  principles 
at  all,  it  V  r^.  •  often  more  by  inference  than  by  direct  teaching.  And 
he  had  learned  little  else  than  tbe  practice  of  his  art  or  trade. 

By  the  second  system,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  whole  body  of 
knowledge  in  a  given  held  of  learning-  is  divided  into  its  constituent 
parts,  and  the  principles  or  theory  of  each  taught  in  classes  by 
lectures  or  text-book  recitations,  while  the  praciice  is  as  tar  as 
possible  acquired  in  laboratories.  The  student  gains  a  far  broader 
view  of  his  subject  than  by  the  older  system,  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  its  principles.  But  the  practical  side  he  touches  less  thoroughly 
or  at  least  less  completely,  and  the  graduate  of  the  professional 
school  has  often  to  pass  through  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
quasi-apprenticeship  in  which,  for  the  time  being,  his  scienufic 
theoretical  training  appears  to  be  of  little  advantage.  The  justi- 
fication for  the  modem  system  lies  in  two  things :  its  economy  of 

♦See  also  The  ScIkoI  of  Architecture  in  the  Quarterly  for  Jun^  1906; 
The  Influence  of  ihc  Ecole  des  Beaux  Art^  in  the  Quarterlv  for  Jimf.  1908; 
and  The  Teaching  01  Design  in  Columbia  University  in  ihc  Architectural  Record 
lor  May,  1909^. 
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time,  and  its  scientific  mastery  of  underlying  principles  and  of  the 
rations  of  the  science  or  profession  to  cognate  arts  and  interests. 

Amonpj'  the  fine  arts  it  is  architecture  that  best  lends  itself  to 
these  analytical  and  academic  methods.  It  is  at  once  an  art.  a 
science  and  a  i)rofession.  As  practised  today  its  com[)lexiiies  rank 
it  with  cnjE^nccrin^  of  the  higliest  class;  the  l)readth  and  variety  of 
knowledge  which  it  requires  place  it  on  a  par  wiih  ihe  lilxral  pro- 
fessions; while  its  dominating  aesthetic  considerations  relate  it  to 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  scientific  and  aesthetic  elements  of 
the  pfof esston  often  appear  as  rival  and  even  hostile  considerations, 
and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  wins  the  upper  hand. 
Some  architects  are  almost  wholly  engineers,  some  almost  wholly 
artists;  so  that,  for  the  efficient  practice  of  the  profession,  it  has 
become  quite  customary  for  two  men  of  diverse  qualifications  to 
associate  in  partnersliij).  One  hears  of  the  "  lon<^-haired  "  depart- 
ment in  a  large  office,  which  looks  after  design  and  decoration,  and 
the  "  short-haired  "  department,  which  figures  the  size?  of  beams 
and  attcntis  to  the  devious  practices  of  contractors,  it  is  because 
of  diftering  or  changing  estimates  of  the  relative  importance  of 
these  two  elements  in  architectural  training  tlmt  some  schools  of 
architecture  are  organized  as  departments  of  schook  of  engineering, 
while  others  are  under  the  control  of  faculties  of  fine  arts.  The 
oldest  of  all  architectural  schools,  that  of  the  Paris  Ecole  des. 
BeauX'Arts,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  division  of  the  great  Prenclr 
National  Sclio'l  of  Fine  Arts.  Our  own  school  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity was  originally  a  department  of  the  school  of  mines,  but  ir 
now  a  school  under  the  faculty  of  fine  arts. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  architecture  as  a  fine  rirt  ^  hich  is  responsible- 
for  the  variety  of  views  and  methods  in  its  teacinnq;.  While  the 
science,  history  and  theory  of  architecture  are  perfectly  amenable 
to  analysis,  organization  and  inculcation  by  means  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  design  as  an  art  demanding  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  originality  and  taste  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules  and 
taught  to  a  hundred  pupils  at  once  by  lectures  or  by  the  correction 
of  blunders  in  work  submitted.  A  poet  is  not  made  by  the  most 
rigid  training  in  rhetoric  and  prosody,  and  the  architect  should  be 
a  poet  in  form.   A  man  destitute  by  nature  of  artistic  feeling,  taste 
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and  imagfination  may  Ijecome  n  trustworthy  eng-ineer,  but  never  a 
true  architect.  If,  however,  he  possess  these  qualities  in  the  genu, 
tliey  may  l>e  developed :  but  their  development  is  best  efTected  not 
by  precept,  but  by  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  contact  witli 
the  inspiring  personality  of  a  master  in  art.  Enthusiasm  is  an  im- 
portant, even  essential  element  in  the  training  of  the  artist.  This 
is  why  painters  and  sculptors  have  been  so  reitictant  to  abandon 
the  traditional  teaching  of  their  arts  in  studios  under  masters  who 
are  artists  and  not  pedagogues.  For  in  the  studio  a  linnted  number 
of  pupils  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  master  of  their  choice, 
and  it  is  the  personal  criticisms,  the  individual  counsels  which  diey 
receive,  the  master's  touches  and  brush-strokes  and  finger  marks 
upon  their  own  drawings  or  maquettcs,  and  the  examples  of  the 
master's  work  about  them,  which  they  value. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  studio-training'  is  the  tree 
criticism  of  fellow  pupils  and  the  warmth-producing  friction  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  the  studio  work.  The  studio  becomes  a 
little  republic,  in  which  each  man  has  equal  rights  and  yet  in  which 
merit  is  freely  recognized.  The  conunon  interest  in  one  pursuit 
and  the  emulation  of  the  constant  strife  to  excel,  create  a  stim- 
ulating atmosphere,  very  different  from  that  of  an  academic 
class-roonf  or  laboratory,  where  each  student  ordinarily  oonoems 
himself  only  with  his  own  affairs  and  seeks  only  to  reach  or 
perhaps  to  exceed  somewhat  the  academic  standard  of  passable 
•performance.  This  is  why  artists  look  askance  at  the  idea  of  uni- 
A'crsttv  schools  of  art.  And  this  is  why  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  faculty  of  tine  arts  have  taken  particular  pains 
to  disclaim  any  intention  to  enter  the  field  of  studio  wf>rk  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  preferring  to  leave  this  part  of  tiie  ai  list's  educa- 
tion to  the  painters  and  sculptors  themselves,  in  their  own  studios 
and  academies.  It  is  the  theofy,  histofy  and  principles  of  criticism 
of  these  arts,  not  their  practice,  which  the  University  will  under* 
take  to  teach  in  its  lectitfe  halls.  And  in  the  school  of  architecture, 
already  long  established,  the  teaching  of  design  was  for  the  same 
reason  reorganized  upon  the  basis  of  what  has  become  popularly 
known  as  the  "  atelier  system."  This  reorganization,  so  widely  ad- 
vertised, has  been  misunderstood  by  some,  and  by  others  is  not 
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understood  at  all.   It  was  described  with  some  fulness  in  the 

Quarterly  for  June,  1906,  but  it  may  not  be  amis?  to  present  anew 
to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Universi^  its  leading^  features  and 
to  grive  some  account  of  its  operation  and  results  for  the  past 
fcmr  years. 

Previous  to  this  reorcTinization.  the  teaching-  of  design  was  in 
the  hands  of  two  or  at  most  three  instructors  under  the  general 
direction  of  one  of  the  professors  who.  however,  did  not  himself 
give  instruction  in  design.  All  the  work  was  done  in  the  drafting- 
room  of  the  sdiool  in  Havemefer  Hall,  each  instmctor  preparing 
(he  problems  for  his  own  men,  and  passing  judgment  upon  the 
designs  handed  in.  The  supervising  professor  did  what  he  could 
to  secure  some  correlation  and  sequence  in  the  problems  of  the 
various  grades  and  sometimes  criticized  the  completed  work.  The 
instructor  marked  the  designs  of  his  own  class  on  a  scale  of  10, 
all  those  falling  below  6  being  rejected.  The  '^tn  lent  was  required 
to  inake  up  all  such  deficient  designs  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  decree  was  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  all  the 
scheduled  problems  in  each  grade. 

The  vices  of  this  procedure,  which  worked  well  enough  with 
very  sniall  classes  and  with  standards  not  too  rigid  and  exacting, 
became  apparent  with  increasing  nunU^ers  and  higher  standards. 
The  work  under  each  instructor  tended  to  fall  into  a  narrow  rut, 
both  as  to  the  character  of  the  problems  and  the  style  of  the  work 
produced.  There  was  no  emulation  and  little  enthusiasm.  The 
only  reward  for  superior  work  was  a  higher  percentage  on  the 
registrar's  books.  The  man  who  averaged  6  or  6.5  In  his  designs, 
but  never  fell  below  6,  was  more  fortunate  than  the  man  who 
averaged  8  or  9,  but  who  in  a  single  design  fell  below  6,  for  the 
latter  had  to  make  up  the  deficietit  design.  The  student  who  fell 
behind  in  more  than  one  design  was  swamped  by  the  pressure  of 
**  back  work."  The  system  increased  or  <loubled  the  ami)uiu  of 
work  of  the  weaklings;  the  man  who  stumbled  in  the  upward  path 
was  loaded  with  an  extra  burden.  The  system  placed  a  premium 
upon  a  given  quantity  of  mediocre  work.  Moreover,  the  awards, 
made  always  by  the  instructor,  were  regarded  as  personal  verdicts, 
and  the  instructor  was  frequently  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  to 
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revise  his  marks  in  given  cases.  He  could  not  always  escape  the 
charge  of  personal  bias,  however  unjustly  brought  against  him. 

In  contrast  with  this  procedure  the  French  "  atelier  "  system 
permits  the  student  to  select  his  instructor  in  design,  either  from 
among"  the  official  professors  with  larg^e  studios  or  "  ateliers  "  in 
the  buildings  of  the  Ecole,  or  at  will  from  a  host  of  private  or 
''external'"  atelier  masters.  Each  atelier  is  a  self-governing 
student  body.  The  problems  are  given  out  by  the  professor  of 
theory,  worked  out  by  the  students  iii  their  respective  ateliers,  and 
banded  in  at  the  Eoole  on  a  fixed  date.  They  are  publicly  ex- 
hibited and  judged  by  a  jury  consisting  of  the  professor  of  theory, 
the  professors  of  the  official  ateliers,  and  certain  others  appointed 
ad  hoc.  This  jury  awards  "mentions"  and  medals  of  various 
grades,  each  having  a  definite  value  in  credits  or  vaieurs,  and 
promotion  and  the  iinal  diplame  are  conditioned  respectively  upon 
the  acquisition  of  so  many  or  so  many  credits. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  in  our  own 
school  lay  not  in  its  fundamental  character,  but  in  its  details :  in 
the  multiplicity  of  grades  of  awards,  in  the  tendency  to  work  not 
for  the  hij^hest  artistic  quality,  but  for  conformity  to  the  known  or 
supposed  idiosyncrasies  of  the  jury;  in  the  lack  of  definite  con- 
nection between  the  preparation  of  the  programs  and  the  actual 
work  of  teaching.  It  was  feared  by  some,  moreover,  that  the  spirit 
of  emulation  between  ateliers  as  wdl  as  between  students  might  be 
inconsistent  with  true  and  high  academic  aims;  that  instead  of 
culture  for  its  own  sake,  we  should  have  culture  for  the  sake  of 
medals  and  prizes,  and  at  the  cost  of  bickerings  and  jealousies. 

The  Columbia  modification  of  the  Paris  system  has  successfully 
met  all  the  above  objections,  and  secured  all  the  real  advantages 
of  the  French  plan.  F-very  student  is  allowed  to  elect  his  own 
instructor,  whether  from  among  those  of  the  three  otTicial  studios 
of  the  school,  or  from  those  of  the  various  ateliers  of  other  organi- 
/.iLions  giving  similar  instruction  {e.  g.,  the  Society  of  Beaux-.\rts 
Architects).  The  official  ateliers  are  those  respectively  in  Ilave- 
meyer  Hall,  under  Messrs.  W.  A.  Delano  and  F.  A.  Nelson;  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  25th  Street,  under  Messrs.  Thomas  Hastings 
and  J.  V.  Van  Pelt;  and  at  122  East  25th  Street,  under  Messrs. 
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C.  F.  McKini  and  II.  W.  Corbeti.  In  addition  to  these  six  gentle- 
men, Mr.  C.  A.  Harriman  conducts,  in  a  separate  drafting-room, 
the  (HPeliminary  training  of  the  newly^tered  students,  by  which 
they  are  prepared  ior  the  more  formal  work  in  design  in  the  three 
official  atdiers.  Thus  seven  men  instead  of  two— five  of  them 
actively  and  constantly,  the  others  by  occasional  visits  and  general 
supervision — conduct  the  personal  teaching  of  design.  With  one 
exception  they  are  all  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  prog^ms  are  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
six  <n]K;rvisors  of  ateliers,  who  together  constitute  a  funeral  com- 
mittee on  destpfn.  with  complete  control,  subject  to  api)roval  by  the 
executive  bead  of  tbe  school,  of  tlie  entire  work  in  desi^.  Tbe 
preparation  of  the  programs  is  thus  directed  by  the  men  wlio  teacii, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  ruts  of  a  single  person's 
habits  of  mind.  The  designs  when  handed  in  upon  the  specified 
date,  are  judged  by  a  jury,  consisting  of  a  representative  of  each 
studio  and  two  invited  architects,  with  the  executive  head  serving 
ex  ojS^cio,  The  personnel  of  the  jury  is  thus  seldom  twice  quite 
the  same,  and  the  jury's  particular  views  never  become  a  tradition 
to  dominate  considerations  of  general  excellence  in  the  student's 
mind.  Its  awards  are  official  and  impersonal,  and  arc  very  rarely 
questioned  or  cax  iled  at :  they  carry  conviction  and  are  loyally 
accepted.  Tbe  awards  are  in  three  [i^rades,  "  passes,"  "  mpn'ir>ns 
and  "  special  mentions,"  countin}^  eacli  for  a  speciikd  numixjr  of 
credits  (»r  *'  points,"  and  as  at  F\aris.  promotions  from  grade  to 
grade  depend  upon  liie  numlter  of  points  acquired.  This  puts  the 
premium  upon  quality  rather  than  quantity;  for  three  mentions 
count  as  many  credits  as  four  passes,  and  three  special  mentions 
are  equivalent  to  five  passes.  The  "  intellectual  lock  step "  is 
abolished,  and  every  student  advances  as  fast  as  his  talents  and 
industry  permit.  The  slow  worker  is  not  worried,  the  quick  wofker 
not  retarded ;  while  the  "  incubus  of  back  work  "  and  the  deadening' 
effect  of  the  "  passing  mark  of  6  "  have  been  forever  done  away 
with.  There  are  no  medals  and  no  prizes;  the  rewards  are  aca- 
demic, not  material:  rapid  proTnoiion  awaits  merit,  and  the  laggard 
is  spurred  to  new  eiforts  to  miprove  ibe  quality  of  liis  work. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  present  arrangement  is  the  disparity  in 
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numbers  as  between  the  Columbia  (Havemeyer)  and  the  downtown 
ateliers.  These  number  each  fifteen  to  eighteen  students,  while 
there  are  seventy  in  die  Columbia  drafting-room.  This  imposes 
an  undue  burden  on  the  Columbia  instructors,  and  the  good  show- 
ing made  by  their  pupils  in  the  various  judgments  speaks  well  for 
their  devotion  and  efficiency. 

Tlie  emnlation  between  the  ateliers  is  hardly  as  keen  as  one 
would  expect,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  fine  spirit  of  industry 
and  enthusiasm  amongf  the  pupils.  There  has  lx:cn  surprisingly 
little  complaint  of  prejudice  or  unfairness  in  the  awards,  which 
are  accepted  in  a  fine  spirit  of  good  nature  and  what  one  might 
call  sportsmanliness.  The  drawings,  unsigned  but  numbered,  are 
hung  in  the  Model  House  (called  irreverently  by  the  students  the 
Tin  Box,  the  Ice  Box  in  winter,  and  the  Hot  Box  in  summer), 
whidi  makes  an  admirable  eadiibition  gallery.  The  jury  devote 
several  houre  to  the  judgment,  after  which  the  doors  are  thrown 
open  and  an  eager  crowd  tush  in  to  scan  the  result.  The  fateful 
X  on  the  margin  denotes  a  failure  or  "  throw-down,"  and  its  re- 
cipient receives  the  sympathy  or  the  jests  of  his  comrades,  as  may 
be;  the  winners  of  passes  and  mentions  are  congratulated,  and  as 
long-  as  the  fading  light  serves,  tiie  inchoate  architects  throng  the 
gallery  and  discuss  the  decisions  of  the  jury.  A  few  days  later  one 
of  the  jury  makes  the  round  of  the  galler}'-  with  all  who  care  to 
attend,  explaining  the  awards  and  giving  a  brief  rapid-fire  criticism 
of  all  the  designs. 

In  all  this  work,  pupil  and  teacher  get  close  together.  The 
teacher's  personality  counts;  his  enthusiasm  kindles  that  of  his 
students;  they,  on  dieir  part,  feel  that  they  are  learning  from  one 
who  is  no  mere  pedagogue,  but  a  man  who  has  done  and  is  doing 
''real  architecture."  It  is  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice, 
and  something  more :  for  the  teacher  has  no  personal  axe  to  grind; 
the  pupil  is  not  his  servant  and  assistant  as  in  the  old  apprentice- 
ship; and  no  financial  consideratioti  interferes  with  the  freedom 
and  friendliness  of  the  personal  rclaiion.  The  results  show  both 
in  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  which  has  steadily  improved  for 
each  of  the  four  years  since  the  system  was  inaugurated;  and  in 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school,  into  which  there  has  come  a  new 
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and  welcome  entlnisiasiii.  Indeed,  there  have  been  limes  when 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  de<;i^  ha«;  somewhat  interfered 
with  attendance  on  lectures,  though  this  has  not  been  the  case  since 
the  students  discovered  the  disastrous  eflfects  of  neglect  of  tlieir 
classproom  studies. 

The  Ccdumbia  adaptation  of  the  French  system  is  no  longer  an 
experiment  Its  success  has  established  it  as  a  fixed  institution, 
and  the  commendation  it  has  elicited  from  the  committees  on  educa- 
tion of  such  diverse  bodies  as  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects  warrants  the  belief  that 
it  offers  the  best  solution  yet  devised  for  the  problem  of  combining 
in  one  institution  the  W<\  features  of  the  two  systenut  described 
in  the  opening  pages  of  this  article. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamun 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AT  COLUMBIA 

PRIOR  to  1897,  when  Columbia  University  left  the  old  site  on 
Forty-ninth  Street,  physical  education  was  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  its  announcements.  Columbia  was  at  that  time  practically 
the  only  prominent  institution  of  liigher  learning  in  the  United 
States  without  a  g>-mnasium  or  any  equipment  for  physical  educa- 
tion, but  the  removal  to  the  new  site  in  1897  a£Forded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remedy  this  defect.  The  gymnasium,  swimming-pool*  and 
accessories  provided  by  the  Trustees  at  the  new  site  are  of  such 
ample  proportions,  substantial  construction,  and  generous  equipment, 
that  even  today,  thirteen  years  after  their  planning,  they  are  equal 
to  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  educational  institution.  The  gymna- 
sium was  opened  in  tlie  fall  of  1S98. 

In  the  College  announcement  for  iS9<S  -99,  the  statement  was 
included  for  the  first  time  that  male  students,  except  students  of 
medicine,  must  pay  annually  a  gymnasium  fee  of  seven  dollars. 
Furthermore,  two  hours  a  week  of  work  in  the  gymnasium  were 
jMrescribed  for  all  members  of  the  two  lower  classes  in  Columbia 
College  and  in  the  schools  of  applied  science  and  architecture,  except 
for  special  students  and  students  bedding  degrees  from  other  col- 
leges. At  that  time,  however,  no  credit  was  attached  to  the  gymna- 
sium work,  while  at  present  the  two  prescribed  courses,  Physical 
Education  A1-A2,  two  hours  a  week  for  freshmen,  and  Iliysical 
Education  Bt-P>2.  two  hours  a  week  for  sophomores,  each  bear  two 
points  of  academic  credit  !  nvards  the  dci^rec  of  bachelor  of  arts  or 
bachelor  of  science,  and  tliey  arc  snbject  to  the  same  rnlcs  and  re^i- 
lations  as  all  other  prescribed  courses  in  the  curriculum.  In  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  Cinient  of  these  courses  and  the  relation  they 
bear  to  athletic  training,  the  following  description  is  given: 

Physical  Education  A1-A2 

Physical  Education  Ai  :  Durint,'-  the  first  three  and  a  half  weeks 
the  work  consists  of  lectures  on  persr>nal  hyg-iene  and  sanitation 
delivered  in  the  gymnasium,  and  during  this  period  all  freshmen 
are  given  a  physical  examination.  During  the  rest  of  the  term  the 
two  weekly  periods  are  devoted  to  gymnasium  work.   A  written 
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examination  on  the  lectures  and  the  prescribed  reading  is  given  at 
mid-year.  The  mark  for  this  examination  phis  the  term  mark  for 
gymnasium  work  determines  the  student's  rating  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion A  I. 

Physical  Education  A2:  Two  hours  a  wedc  of  gymnasium  work 
tliroughout  the  ?ecnnd  half-year  with  an  examina'i' n  about  May 
first.  The  result  of  this  examination,  the  term  mark  tor  gymnasium 
work,  and  the  mark  obtained  at  the  examination  in  swimming  deter- 
mine the  student's  rating^  in  Physical  Education  A2. 

Physical  Education  Bi :  Same  as  Physical  Education  Al,  with 
omission  of  physical  examination. 

Physical  Education  B2 :  Two  hours  a  week  of  gymnasium  work 
throu^out  the  second  ha1f>year  with  an  examination  about  May 
first.  The  result  of  this  examination,  the  term  marie  for  gymna- 
sium \\  '  and  the  mark  obtained  for  athletic  proficiency  will  deter- 
mine the  student's  rating  in  Physical  Education  B2. 

[Note. — Athletic  proficiency  will  be  determined  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

I.  Securing^  a  permanent  place  on  any  Varsity  atliletic  team, 

II.  \Vinnin^(  an  individual  University  athletic  championship. 
III.  A  test  in  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Runnings  one  lap. 

2.  Running  two  laps. 

3.  Rnnning^  five  laps. 

4.  Running  ten  laps. 

5.  Swimming  two  lengths. 

6.  Swimming  five  lengths. 

7.  Swimniin}?  ten  lengths. 

8.  Li  fe-savin,i?  test. 

9.  Running  liigh  jump. 

10.  Three  standing  broad  jumps. 

11.  Rope  climb.] 

The  second  physical  examination  must  be  taken  between  April 
15th  and  May  15th. 

Students  in  regular  training  as  candidates  for  athletic  teams 
may  be  excused  from  attendance  in  the  gymnasium  classes  not  to 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  t!:?  -nc^lar  sessions.  Such  exaisc  will  he 
pranted  only  when  athletic  trainincf  is  nffirially  reported  weekly  at 
tlie  gymnasium  office,  by  the  team  manager,  on  blanks  furnished 
for  that  purpose.  The  excuse  for  athletic  training  will  not  be  given 
for  periods  less  than  two  consecut  I  \  e  weeks.  A  student  thus  excused 
from  pfymnasinm  attendance  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  physical 
examinations,  attendance  at  lectures,  or  any  of  the  examinations  in 
the  courses. 
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There  are  732  students  registered  in  the  two  courses  this  year, 
398  from  the  College  and  334  from  the  schools  of  mines,  engineer- 
ing, and  chemistry.  The  standards  of  proficiency  required  for  pass- 
ing in  the  prescribed  courses  are  such,  that  a  student  who  receives 
a  satisfactory  grade  in  both  courses  must  possess:  (a)  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
(h)a,  fair  degree  of  healdi  and  vitality,  (c)  good  carriage  and  bodily 
control  when  on  the  ground,  as  in  running,  jumping,  and  vaulting; 
above  the  ground,  as  in  climbing;  and  in  the  water,  as  in  swimmii^ 
and  diving,  and  (d)  a  knowledge  of  some  athletic  games  or  exercises 
which  may  be  practi'^ed  for  physical  recreation  after  graduation. 

The  introduction  by  Columbia  of  prescribed  courses  in  physical 
education  for  academic  and  engineering  students  as  early  as  1898, 
was  significant  of  the  progressive  educational  policy  adopted  after 
the  removal  to  the  site  on  Morningside  Heights.  During  the  period 
of  forty  years  from  i860,  when  /Vniherst  College  introduced  com- 
pulsory physical  education,  until  1900,  only  twenty-one  colleges 
adopted  this  requirement.  From  190010  1906  the  number  increased 
from  twenty-one  to  fifty-seven.  Recent  statistics  show  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  seventy-three  leading  colleges  and  universities  require 
physical  education  of  freshmen;  78  per  cent  require  it  of  freshmen 
and  sophomores;  36  per  cent  of  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors ; 
and  12  per  cent  of  all  four  classes.  Anotfier  fact  significant  of  tfie 
recognition  accorded  this  subject  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course 
of  study  is  that  in  80  per  cent,  of  these  institutions  the  director  of 
physical  education  has  a  seat  in  the  faculty,  in  63  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  with  the  grade  of  professor  and  in  17  per  cent,  with  the  grade 
of  instnictor.  Columbia  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  prescribe 
physical  education  to  engineering  students.  At  present  nearly  every 
college  that  has  academic  and  engineering  departments  holds  the 
engineering  students  to  the  same  requirements  in  physical  education 
as  the  academic  students.  There  is  also  a  mafked  tendency  for 
technological  schools  to  introduce  physical  education  as  a  prescribed 
subject;  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  example, 
took  this  step  last  year. 

Besides  the  t^o  prescribed  courses,  the  department  offers  four 
optional  courses,  as  follows : 
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1.  Hygiene  1-2:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  written  reports  on 
personal  and  public  hygiene,  three  hours;  six  points  credit. 

2.  Physical  Education:  Calisthenics  and  exercises  on  the  various 
kinds  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  one  hour  daily.  Open  to  all  students, 
officers,  and  alumni. 

3.  Physical  Education:  Calisthenics  and  siniple  gf\'mnastic  exer- 
cises, three  times  a  week.  Open  to  officers  only.  This  course  is 
conducted  in  a  small  gymnasium  reserved  for  officers. 

4.  Life-saving:  Methods  of  li£e-savtn|f  and  resuscitation.  Sev^ 
eral  short  courses  are  oflfered  at  different  hours  to  meet  the  conve- 
nience of  students  in  the  various  departments  ol  the  University. 

An  instructor  is  present  at  all  times  when  the  gymnasium  and 
swimming-pool  are  in  use,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  individual 
instruction. 

The  most  important  devcloiKiient  in  college  departments  of 
physical  education  during  the  last  decade  has  heeii  an  extension  of 
the  scope  of  these  departments  to  include  not  only  gymnastics  and 
athletics,  but  every  element  which  in  any  way  fosters  the  physical 
welfare  of  students,  for  instance  instruction  in  hygiene,  physical 
examinations,  and  medical  consultation,  and  with  this  movement 
Columbia  has  always  kept  abreast.  When  the  dqMtrtment  of  phys- 
ical education  was  organized  in  1898,  it  provided  physical  instruc- 
tion, physical  examinations,  medical  and  surgical  attendance  in 
emergencies,  and  special  medical  examinations  to  candidates  for 
athletic  teams.  The  activities  of  the  department  remained  essen- 
tially the  same  until  1904.  when  the  revision  of  the  College  curric- 
ulum furnished  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  scope  and  efficiency 
of  the  various  activities  carried  on  in  the  University  gymnasium. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  activities  maintained  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  regular  instruction  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

I.  Medical  eonsuttation:  The  director  and  the  instructor  (both 
physicians)  have  daily  office  hours  for  consultation  with  students. 
A  large  number  of  students  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  by 
consulting  the  physicians  on  matters  of  health  and  personal  habits. 
In  most  cases  advice  is  all  that  is  required ;  when  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  is  necessary,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  University 
medical  visitor,  or  to  a  reliable  specialist.  Only  those  who  are 
eng:aged  in  such  work  can  appreciate  its  importance  and  its  value 
to  young  men  during  the  years  when  habits  and  cliaracter  are 
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formed.  That  the  influence  of  this  consultation  work  is  permanent 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  letters  are  occasionally  received  from 
young  graduates  who  have  settled  in  some  remote  locality  and  feel 
the  need  of  counsel  in  meeting  new  conditions. 

2.  Physical  cxamiuations:  A  complete  physical  examination 
required  of  all  students  in  the  prescribed  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion, and  is  optional  with  all  other  students.  The  examination 
includes  an  inquiry  into  lannly  and  personal  history;  nieasureineni 
of  weight,  height,  breadths,  depths  and  girths  of  different  parts  of 
the  body;  tests  of  eyesight,  hearing,  lung-capacity,  and  strength  of 
various  musde  groups;  and  an  examination  of  heart,  lungs,  nose, 
throat,  teeth,  skin,  chest,  spine,  abdomen,  feet,  etc.  The  main  object 
in  making  this  examination  is  to  hdp  the  individual  student  to  im- 
prove his  health,  carriage  and  general  devdopment  It  affords  an 
opportunity  to  the  director  for  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
every  student  The  value  of  a  private  conference  with  each  student 
at  the  beginning  of  his  college  life  cannot  \ye  overestimated.  Advice 
given  uiirler  these  circumstances  has  far  j^reater  influence  than  any 
amount  of  instruction  given  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  by  die  examiner  serves  as  a  basis  for  directing  a  stu- 
dent in  habits  of  rij^ht  living,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  largest 
results  from  his  college  course  and  the  laying  ot  a  proper  foundation 
for  life  after  graduation.  Tlie  ideal  of  individual  instruction  based 
upon  individual  needs  is  approximated  by  examining  eadi  student, 
and  assigning  him  to  the  class  and  squad  best  adapted  to  his  condition. 

3.  Emergencies:  The  physicians  in  the  department  give  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  in  all  emergency  cases  occurring  among  stu- 
dents, officers^  and  employees. 

4.  Medical  examinations  of  athletes:  All  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  athletic  teams  are  required  to  secure  a  certificate  from 
the  medical  director  before  engaging  in  athletic  contests.  This  pro- 
vision serves  to  prevent  injury  to  students  suffering  from  oiganic 
defects. 

5.  Regulation  of  afhlcdcs:  The  new  equipmcni  of  [)liysical  train- 
ing, the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  the  coin- 
cident expansion  of  activity  in  atidelics  in  American  colleges,  were 
responsible  for  an  extensive  development  of  aiii  cncs  at  Columbia 
during  the  first  years  at  Momingside  Heights.    Rowing,  baseball. 
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and  trade  athletics  were  tfte  only  sports  in  which  Cbliimbia  was  rep- 
resented before  1898.  Football,  basketballj  hod^y,  lacrosse^  gym- 
nastics, wrestling,  fencing,  swimming,  etc.,  were  soon  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm,  and  teams  were  organized  for  intercollegiate  coffi^ie* 

tition.  Such  a  sudden  and  rnpu!  increase  in  athletic  activities  ine^^- 
tably  resulted  in  some  confusion,  mist, ikes,  and  excesses.  Students 
elected  to  manage  teams  lacked  the  help  and  direction  which  come 
from  experience  and  traditions  of  long  standing  organization.  The 
faculty  was  engrossed  in  solving  the  educational  problems  involved 
in  the  rapid  development  of  the  University,  with  the  result  that 
athletic  regulattoa  was  somewhat  inadequate  during  the  first  few 
years,  but  in  1903  a  reorganization  of  the  plan  for  the  control  of 
athletics  was  perfected.  Under  the  new  plan  for  athletic  regulation, 
whidi  is  generally  satisfactory  to  faculty,  students,  and  alumni,  the 
President  appomts: 

(a)  A  University  committee  on  student  organizations,  athletic 
and  other,  which  in  any  way  represent  the  University  before  the 

public.  This  committee  has  authority  over  the  organization  and 
dissolution  of  all  athletic  teams,  the  scholarship  rules  governing  stu- 
dents who  engage  in  intercollegiate  contests,  and  the  schedules  of 
athletic  contests  in  so  far  as  they  necessitate  absence  from  regular 
college  exercises. 

(b)  A  University  committee  on  athletics,  consisting  of  three 
graduates,  two  undergraduates,  the  chairman  of  the  University  com- 
mittee on  student  organizations,  and  the  medical  director  of  the 
gymnashun.  This  committee  is  empowered  to  adopt  and  admin- 
ister rules  of  eligfibility,  not  involving  questions  of  scholarship,  and 
to  p^overn  the  participation  of  students  of  Columbin  I'liiversity  in 
intercollegiate  athletics,  subject  to  the  general  reunil  itions  of  the 
University.  The  power  conferred  upon  this  coniuutice  involves 
authority  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  tiie  physical  condition  and 
amateur  standing  of  candidates  for  athletic  teams,  the  making  of 
schedules  for  contests,  and  the  appointing  and  dismissing  of  athletic 
coaches, 

(c)  A  comptroller  of  student  organizations  (the  oftke  is  held  at 
present  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  applied  sdence),  who  exercises 

authority  over  financial  matters.    All  budgets  and  expenditures 

must  be  approved  by  the  comptroller.  No  athletic  organization  is 
permitted  to  begin  a  season  until  all  bills  from  the  previous  season 
have  been  paid. 

Georgb  L.  Meylan 
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WH  ATEVER  may  have  been  the  extent  of  their  political  affini- 
ties, intellectual  cooperation  amotig  the  republics  of  Latin 
America  is  a  product  of  recent  growth.  Since  1898  it  has  tiken  the 
form  of  a  series  of  scientific  congresses  of  a  comprehensive  sort  in 
addition  to  tho'^e  which  have  been  devoted  to  tlie  consideration  of 
matters  possessing  a  legal  or  medical  interest  alone.  The  inter- 
change of  thought  afforded  bv  these  international  tourneys  has  led 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  problems  affecting  the  Latin 
American  countries  as  a  whole  might  be  discussed  to  more  advan- 
tage  in  collaboration  with  their  great  neighbor  to  the  northward. 
Accordingly  the  United  States  was  invited  to  participate  in  die 
sessions  of  the  fourth  Latin  American  Congress  to  be  held  at  San- 
tiago, Chile,  from  December  25  to  January  5.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  stated  that,  in  order  to  signalize  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  intellectual  fellowship  with  the  other  American  nations, 
the  assemblage  would  bear  the  distinctive  title  of  "  Pan-American." 

In  response  to  the  invitrition,  Congress  appropriated  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  ten  delegates  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  universities 
and  learned  societies  concerned  made  suitable  provision  for  their 
own  representation  at  the  gathering.  In  the  list  of  such  universities 
were  comprised  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  George 
Washington,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Tulane,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  Among 
the  learned  societies  in  question  were  The  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  a  number  of 
engineering  organizations. 

Though  Spanish,  English  and  Portuguese  appeared  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Congress  as  the  official  languages,  Spanish  of  course 
was  the  one  almost  exclusively  employed.  Nearly  all  of  the  papers 
from  the  United  States  were  read  in  translated  fomu   More  than 

*  Sec  c(iitnri.it  note  in  \hc  March  number  of  the  QuABBLY,  p.  23$,  and 
also  article  in  The  Outlook  of  June  20,  1908,  p.  379  ff. 
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half  of  the  Americans  present,  also,  spoke  Spanish  and  participated 
actively  in  the  discussions.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  that  tongue  little  difficulty  was  found  in  having  their  views 
expressed,  so  numerous  were  the  Latin  Americans  who  understood 
English  and  who  courteously  volunteered  to  serve  as  interpreters. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  Congress  on  its  formal  side,  a 
few  words  should  be  said  by  way  of  appreciation  of  its  social  aspects. 
During  the  sessions  of  that  body,  indeed,  the  plight  of  Santiago, 
though  a  city  of  approximately  550,000  inhabitants,  resembled  that 
of  the  Emi)eror  Alexius  when  the  Crusaders  descended  upon  Constan- 
tinople in  response  to  his  historic  invitation.  Every  possible  etlort, 
nevertheless,  was  made  to  provide  acconimod.itions  for  the  hun- 
dreds upon  hundrerls  of  delegates,  foreign  and  natitmal.  The 
Chilean  government  and  Santiago  society  vietl  with  one  another  in 
dispensing  a  hospitality  alike  generous  and  sincere.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  every  available  moment  was 
taken  tip  with  some  form  of  entertainment  A  mere  enumeration 
of  the  social  events  would  include  receptions,  balls,  banquets,  visits 
to  public  and  private  institutions,  excursions  to  places  of  interest, 
military  tournaments,  band  concerts,  literary  festivals,  theatrical 
performances,  and  Olympian  games.  Passes  over  the  railways,, 
also,  were  bsued  to  the  nation's  guests,  and  the  free  use  of  the  tele- 
graph service  was  ofTercd  to  them  as  well.  Everywhere  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  were  received  with  the  most  cordial' 
demonstrations  of  friendship  and  goo<l  will.  Even  before  they 
arrived  at  Santiago,  the  members  of  the  official  delegation  who  came- 
by  wiiy  of  Buenos  Aires  had  been  shown  courtesies  of  an  exceptional' 
sort  by  the  Argentine  government  at  that  port  and  over  the  Argeiw 
tine  railways.  All  in  all  die  Americans  and  the  other  recipients  of 
Chilean  hospitality  were  inclined  to  thiiik  that  in  reality  th^  had 
more  in  conmion  with  Alexius  than  did  Santiago  itself! 

The  work  of  the  Congress  proper  was  divided  into  nine  main 
sections  with  suitable  sub-divisions  covering  special  6dds  of  scien* 
tific  investigation.  Each  section  was  in  charge  of  a  presiding  board 
chosen  daily  in  most  cases,  to  which  Americans  were  frequently 
elected.  So  as  to  facilitate  the  work  in  hand,  an  elaborate  syllabus 
had  been  prepared  by  the  committee  of  organization,  but  each  dele- 
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gate  was  left  free  to  deal  with  any  topic  that  he  might  sdect. 
Thanks  to  the  restrictions  of  time  imposed  upon  the  treatment  of 
themes,  and  to  the  device  of  publishing  abstracts  of  them  m  the  local 
press  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  each  meeting,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  six  hundred  or  more  papers  actually  presented  came  up 
for  consideration. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  the  Pan-American  idea  held  a  domi- 
nant place,  and  in  general  the  members  displayed  a  spirit  as  t'air- 
niinded  and  judicious  as  it  was  fneiidly  and  helpful.  Both  the 
papers  and  the  discussions  indicated  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the 
progress  of  science  in  the  world  at  large.  Many  of  them  were  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  charts,  plans  and  other  exhibits.  Copies 
of  the  treaties  read,  also,  were  frequently  distributed  among  the 
audience  by  ihdr  respective  authors.  As  might  be  presumed,  many 
of  the  subjects  examined  were  bound  to  possess  a  strictly  technical 
interest,  and  others,  a  scope  and  bearing  chiefly  local.  Still,  in  those 
cases  where  the  local  aspect  emerged,  it  commonly  took  the  form  of 
an  instructive  account  of  the  situation  of  a  particular  field  of  science 
in  the  country  concerned.  Questions  of  a  personal  nature  were 
rarely  obtruded. 

Judging  from  the  attendance  and  the  amount  of  interest  shown, 
it  would  seem  that  the  sessions  devoted  to  law,  medicine,  social 
science,  pedagogy,  and  agriculture  and  animal  industry  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  important.  At  those  given  over  to  medicine, 
agriculture,  arul  above  all  to  pedagogy,  women  were  present,  and 
shared  in  the  proceedings.  Women  school  teachers,  indeed,  con- 
stituted a  large  part  of  the  audience  at  the  meetings  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  matters.  Most  of  them  came  from  Santiago 
and  other  Chilean  cities,  including  two  American  teadiers  employed 
in  Chilean  schools.  And  it  should  be  said  that  they  expressed  their 
opinions,  as  well  as  their  differences  in  opinion  from  those  held  by 
educators  of  the  other  sex,  with  a  d^free  of  freedom  and  frankness 
quite  surprising  to  anyone  who  might  fancy  that  no  phase  of  the 
feminist  movement  had  yet  reached  Latin  America! 

At  the  plenary  session  held  on  Januan*-  4,  Washington  was  fixed 
as  the  place,  and  October  12,  191  J.  as  the  date  of  meetinq^  of  the 
Second  Pan-American  Scientitic  Congress.   Giving  expression  to  a 
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sentiment  that  had  been  widespread  from  the  outset,  fifteen  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  American  states  represented  voted  in  favor  of  our 
national  capital,  and  all  of  them  in  favor  of  commemorating  the  dis- 
covery of  America  under  a  new  |>hase.  Even  the  three  states  that 
cast  their  votes  for  Lima  acquiesced  very  heartily  in  the  preference 
of  the  majority  when  the  result  of  the  ballot  was  made  known. 
This  done,  a  preliminary  committee  of  arrangements  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  American  delegation  itself,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  appointed  to  initiate  the 
work  of  organizing  the  future  Congress  at  Wasliing^ton. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  the  resolutions  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  sections  were  approved  cn  bloc,  along  with  an  earnest  rec- 
onunendation  that  they  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  all  of  the  American  countries.  Those  of  a  character 
specifically  Pan-Aniciican  suggested  a  cunipaiaiivc  study  o£  the 
political  institutions  of  the  American  republics  with  reference  to  the 
operation  and  devdc^ment  of  the  rqwibUcan  form  of  government; 
an  examination  of  the  problems  and  principles  that  have  arisen  out 
of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  American  republics,  and  that  have  been 
subjected  to  international  regulation  on  their  part;  an  agreement 
among  the  American  republics  which  may  lead  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  principles  in  question  by  the  world  at  large  and  by  the  Hague 
Conferences  in  particular;  the  establishment  of  a  Pan-American 
association  of  international  pence  and  arbitration ;  a  translation  of 
the  publications  of  the  L'nitcd  States  nepartment  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  teaching^  of  English  in  the  higlier  agricultural  schools  of 
Latin  America ;  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  standard  time;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Pan- American  meteorological  service;  the  employment  of  a 
uniform  method  of  taking  the  census;  and  the  speedy  construction 
of  the  Pan-American  (Intercontinental)  Railway.  In  this  connec* 
tion  it  might  be  remarked  that,  while  not  presenting  conclusions 
that  came  up  for  formal  adoption,  papers  were  read  by  Latin  Amer- 
icans on  the  teaching  of  engineering  in  the  universities  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  probable  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

To  further  its  own  mission,  the  Congress  recommended  the 
organization  of  future  F^n-American  scientific  congresses  on  a  per> 
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manent  basis;  the  appointment  in  each  rcpubHc  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission cliargcd  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  study  and  apjilica- 
tion  of  the  conclusions  approved  by  the  Congress  itself,  and  of 
cooperating  for  this  purpose  with  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics;  the  formation  of  a  Fto-American  society  for 
the  study  of  problems  in  physics  and  chemistry;  and  the  holding 
annually  in  each  country  of  a  national  scientific  congress  with  a 
scope  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  Fan-American  Scientific  Con> 
gress  itself. 

For  the  advancement  of  educational  reciprocity  in  particular,  the 
Congress  proposed  the  establishment  in  the  national  library  of  each 
51  ate  of  a  bureau  to  facilitate  an  exchang-e  and  consultation  of  works 
relating'  to  the  American  republics;  the  formation  of  a  Pan-Amer- 
ican educational  association;  the  adaptation  of  educational  principles 
and  practices  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  American  nations; 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  reciprocal  study  of  English,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese. 

On  the  subject  of  hig^  education  as  such  in  its  Pan-American 
bearings  there  were  five  resolutions  of  the  Congress  that  might  well 
be  quoted  at  length.   They  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  while  paying  due  attention  to  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  professional  careers,  tiie  universities  of  America  should 

provide  in  particular  for  the  education  and  training  of  scientists, 
developing  within  them  the  civic  spirit  and  the  idea  of  cooperating 
In  the  task  of  solving  tlie  problems  of  the  American  contuient. 

2.  That  the  courses  of  study  offered  in  such  universities  should 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  facts,  subjects,  or  problems  that  relate 
to  the  political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  American 
nations. 

3.  That  autonomy,  both  administrative  and  disciplinary,  as  well 
as  educational,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  orjp^anization  of  the  univer- 
sities of  America. 

4.  That  an  international  bureau  of  American  universities  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  communication  among 
them,  and  of  collecting  and  exchanging  their  respective  publications. 

5.  That  so  far  as  possible  the  universities  in  question  enlarge 
the  section  in  their  respective  libraries  which  concerns  America,  and 
supply  it  with  catalogues  and  inventories  procured  as  a  gift  or  in 
excliange  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  diplomatic  service,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  they  may  consider  elncaciaus. 
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The  spirit  tliat  stands  revealed  in  all  of  the  foregoing  resolutions 
marks  the  existence  of  a  new  phase  of  international  cooperation 
among  the  republics  of  tlie  western  hemisphere.  Its  culminating 
expression,  liuv. ever,  is  foinid  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  choral 
detlicated  to  the  First  i  an- American  bcieiuific  Congress,  and  sung 
at  the  time  of  its  formal  inauguration  in  the  Municipal  Theater  of 
Santiago.   Fiedy  translated  the  words  are  these : 

At  the  clarion  call  of  Mnierva 
All-Anicnca  rises  today, 
As  a  herald  the  great  Word  prodaiming. 
Its  wisdom  and  tnith  to  display. 

(Science) 

Today  twenty  sisters  embracing 
The  land  of  the  free  and  the  bold — 
'Tis  Science  that  joins  them  together 
In  bonds  of  unity's  mould. 
Her  treasure  she  brings  to  the  tourney 
Where  American  thought  breaks  a  lance 
In  behalf  of  her  glorious  mission 
The  good  of  mankind  to  enhance. 

(Peace) 

Assembled  here  are  the  nations 
Their  ideals  sublime  to  increase; 
Proudly  they  lift  high  their  banners 
In  the  praise  of  LalMr  and  Peace. 
Minds  and  hearts  many  hundred 
In  concord  triumphant  and  grand. 
Will  forge  fast  the  links  of  a  friendship 
That  enduring  and  mighty  shall  stand. 

(Union) 

And  the  \vi>e  of  the  North  and  the  Center 
And  the  S'  uth  of  the  Americas  Three 
Grouped  in  a  kuigly  procession 
Priests  of  their  union  shall  be. 
Entering  the  mystic  adytum 
Where  Science  and  Peace  are  en<hrined, 
They  hail  these  great  symbols  of  power — 
All- America's  gift  to  mankind. 

WnixAK  R.  Srkpkbid 
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IT  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  enloymg  your  hospitafity  this 
evening,  and  to  be  the  bearer  to  you  of  the  greetings  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  on  this,  your  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion.  Fifty  years  as  a  span  of  time  is  but  a  short  period,  but  for 

a  changing  science  as  is  medicine,  these  fifty  years  forni  a  period 
of  great  import.  Vast  indeed  have  been  the  changes  in  medical 
science,  medical  practice  and  medical  teaching  in  this  period.  To 
trace  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  in  various  fields  of  medicine 
during  these  fifty  year*;  might  be  very  interesting',  but,  after  all,  the 
future  of  medicine  more  than  its  past  acutely  iiUerests  us.  As  in 
these  fifty  years  much  of  the  development  of  medicine  has  come 
out  of  the  laboratories,  so  in  the  future  we  anticipate  that  much 
of  it  will  have  this  same  origin.  Consequently  we  are  building  our 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  with  eartensive  eqinpment  of  labora« 
tories,  and  such  is  right.  Still»  even  with  this  development  of  the 
laboratories  in  the  medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  America,  we  tend 
somewhat  to  fail  to  provide  for  adequate  laboratory  facilities  for 
the  clinic,  though  it  would  seem  that  here  we  must  seek  for  many 
of  the  advances  of  the  future,  as  well  as  from  the  laboratories  of 
patholog\',  bacteriolog)',  chemist r\-.  etc. 

In  this  countn,'  the  development  of  the  clinu:  in  relation  to  the 
laboratory  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  general  absence  of 
university  hospitals.  This  influence  has  not  been  evident  so  much 
in  any  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  endowed  and  municipal 
hospitals  to  make  expenditures  for  laboratories,  but  rather  does  this 
influence  find  expression  in  the  training  and  activity  of  the  chiefs 
of  clinic  As  a  result  of  the  absence  of  university  hospitals,  clinical 
teaching,  dinical  investigation  and  hospital  service  have  remained 
largely  an  inddent  of  the  life  of  the  busy  practitioner,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  development  in  our  hospitab  of  laboratories  whidi  are 

*Reiittrks  at  the  diimer  of  the  Alumni  Assodation  of  the  Cbllcge  of  Fhgr- 
tidiSB  and  Swieons,  New  York  City,  March  %  igof. 
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m  fact  quite  independent  of  the  medical  service.  In  vno^i  hospitals 
this  laboratory  is  the  pathological  laboratory,  and  tin-  luithologist 
dominates  the  field.  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  patiiologist's 
work,  for  it  is  invaluable  to  the  clinician,  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  and 
his  laboratory  is  not  equipped  for  modem  clinical  investigation. 
Again,  the  pathologist,  with  few  exceptions,  has  little  ccmoeption  of 
the  dinical  problem,  for  he  is  not  dtnically  trained  and  is  not  at  all 
at  home  by  the  patient's  hed.  The  longer  he  serves  the  institution 
and  the  dder  he  gets,  the  wider  as  a  rale  beoonies  the  gap  between 
the  wards  and  his  laboratofy.  These  are  not  theoretical  difficulties. 
Whereas  America  has  been  oontributmg  richly  to  the  fields  of 
pathology,  physiology,  etc.,  in  recent  years  scientific  clinical  con- 
tributions have  lagged  behind,  as  compared  with  the  productivity  of 
clinical  medicine  in  other  countries  in  which  a  different  system  has 
been  more  generally  in  vogue. 

A  clinic  of  medicine  needs  a  laborator}'  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  chemical,  physiological,  pathological  and  bacteriological  work, 
not  so  completely  equipped  as  is  the  laboratory  of  these  respective 
departments  in  the  medical  school,  but  specially  equipped  for  certain 
needs  of  the  work.  Then  to  have  a  pfodnalve  laboratory,  there 
must  be  a  directing  force  that  is  trained  both  in  clinical  and  labora- 
tory methods.  In  the  first  place  the  head  should  be  a  clinician  in 
interests  and  in  training,  but  his  training  should  have  also  induded 
sustahied  consecutive  work  in  the  hboratoiy.  Herein  lies  the  all- 
important  difference  between  the  organization  of  our  medical  clinics 
as  they  now  exist,  and  what  might  be  considered  an  ideal  organiza- 
tion of  a  dinic  in  relaticm  to  its  laboratory.  In  such  a  laboratory 
the  clinician  would  work  on  problems  sug^sted  by  the  patient  in 
the  ward.  In  ^ome  cases  he  would  invade  the  domain  of  other 
laboratory  workers,  but  his  clinical  vicw^x>int  would  serve  to  prevent 
any  real  conflict  in  work,  and  after  all  many  men  may  work  at  the 
same  problem  and  all  make  independent  contributions  to  knowledge. 
This  clinician  at  tuC  ncaii  o  f  the  laboratory  need  not  be  a  tinished 
pathologist,  or  chemist,  or  physiologist,  but  of  their  methods  he 
must  have  a  practical,  usaUe  knowledge,  and  he  should  be  wdl 
trained  m  at  least  one  of  these  subjects.  As  a  duiician  he  uses  the 
stethoscope  and  makes  his  own  interpretations.  The  microsoope. 
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the  chemical  Ixilance  and  the  recording  tambour  need  be  no  more 
foreign  to  his  daily  use. 

In  a  hospital  organized  with  a  single  head  to  its  medical  cluiic, 
^at  head  should  broadly  direct  the  ]atx}ratory  and  indude  the 
laboratory  in  his  ho8(Mtal  visit.  Some  assistants  he  will  have  whose 
chief  duties  lie  in  the  wards  and  others  whose  chief  duties  lie  in  the 
laboratory,  but  there  should  be  none  who  touches  not  each  of  the 
two.  In  hospitab  with  multiple  services  the  question  of  laboratory 
origanization  is  not  so  easy.  The  existence  of  a  clinical  laboratory 
witli  a  chief  who  has  no  clinical  duties  is  a  poor  soluticHa  of  the 
difficulty.  Perhaps  the  best  solution  here  lies  in  a  laboratory  head 
with  continuous  service  in  some  of  the  wanU  and  with  general 
advisoPi'  relations  between  himself  and  his  fellow  clmicians  in  wards 
and  in  lalx)ratory.  The  broken  service  is  distinctly  a  hindrance  to 
the  organization  of  a  medical  clinic  in  relation  to  the  laborator>-  and 
should  he  abiiiuluned  to  my  mind  in  some  or  all  of  the  medical 
wards  in  favor  of  a  continuous  service  that  readily  lends  itself  to  a 
productive  utilization  of  a  diiucal  hhoiatory. 

With  proper  relations  between  the  laboratory  and  dinic,  the 
wards  in  themselves  become  a  real  part  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
methods  of  the  laboratory  are  applied  directly  to  the  patients.  In 
this  latter  then  are  of  course  certain  limitations,  for  we  can  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  primarily  we  are  seeking  to  alleviate  the 
pain  and  cure  the  disease  of  our  patients.  Still  these  limitations  do 
not  render  impossible  or  unjustifiable  certain  uses  of  patients  for 
scientific  research  in  medicine. 

The  medical  clinic  with  a  well  equipped  laborator\*  is  a  strong 
factor,  too,  in  lessening  the  breach  between  so-called  scicnt  tic  and 
so-called  practical  work.  After  all  the  clinician  is  not  necessarily 
practical,  and  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between  the  truly  scien- 
tific and  the  actually  practical.  Unfortunately  the  accusation  is 
frequently  brought  against  the  laboraton,^  thai  it  is  not  practical, 
largely  as  the  result  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  of  failure  to 
fully  understand  the  limitations  of  laboratory  methods,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  laboratory  man  of  failure  to  understand  the  cHnical 
limitations  of  his  method.  When  the  same  group  of  men,  however, 
actually  share  in  the  work  of  both  ward  and  laboratoiy,  these 
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objectionable  features  tend  toward  the  background,  and  both 
llie<lical  investigation  and  medical  practice  are  g-ainers  thereby. 

Such  clinical  laboratories  as  I  have  brietly  described  already 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  our  medical  clinics.  As  men  interested 
in  the  progress  of  medicine  we  should  make  every  effort  to  en- 
courage this  developnjent  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  possible  for  a  small 
group  of  men  to  devole  a  large  part  of  thor  time  to  the  directiofi 
of  hospital  wafds  and  cliniGal  laboratories,  in  which  students  may 
be  trained  to  the  end  that  the  physician  of  the  future  be  both  sden- 
tificaliy  and  practically  trained  in  laboratory  methods,  but  none  the 
less  a  keen  observer  of  his  patients  and  so  an  able  clinician  in  the 
truest  sense. 

Henry  A.  Chbistiak 
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EDWARD  MITCHELL  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  1842,  and  died  at  his  dty  residence 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Febniar}',  1909. 

He  was  g^raduated  bachelor  of  arts  from  Columbia  College  in 
1861.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  entered  t!ie  Columbia  Law 
School,  but  left  it  in  the  same  year  for  service  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  became  a  volunteer  field  agent  of  the  United  States  Sanitan,' 
Commission  and  served  at  Richmond,  Antietam,  Port  Hudson  and 
on  the  Red  River  expedition.  On  returning  from  the  field,  he 
resumed  his  studies  in  the  law  school  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1865.  He  soon  became  a  successful  practitioner.  He  eady  took 
an  interest  in  politics,  and  was  from  the  first  a  thoroughgoing 
RcfHiblican.  He  commended  himself  to  his  party  by  his  sound 
judgment,  whidi  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  associates,  by  his 
staunchness  of  principle,  his  absolute  honesty  in  thought,  word  and 
deed,  and  by  his  sincere  belief  in  the  necessity,  and  the  sufficiency, 
of  party  organization  and  in  the  folly  of  straying  from  it  to  effect 
desired  reforms  in  government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  the  twenty-first  district  in  1880;  was  chosen,  in  1884, 
to  direct  the  reorganization  of  the  Republican  County  Committee 
and,  on  its  reorganization,  became  its  chairman;  was  twice  nomi- 
nated by  his  party,  once  in  1883  and  again  in  1886,  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York — a  position  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted  by  his  pronounced  judicial  mind  and  temper  as  well 
as  by  his  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice  of  the  law — and 
failed  of  election  in  this  overwhelmingly  democratic  city.  He  be< 
came  in  1889,  by  appointment  of  President  Harrison,  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Yoik,  and 
served  in  that  capacity,  with  conspicuous  fidelity  and  credit,  for 
four  years. 

Of  all  the  distinctions  that  came  to  him,  none  seemed  so  gratify- 
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in^  and  congenial  to  him  as  that  of  hang  made,  in  t88o,  a  trustee 
of  his  alma  mater.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  College. 
From  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  student  till  the  day  of  his  lamented 
death,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all  its  concerns.  He  breathed  the 
air  of  devotion  to  it  in  his  father's  house.  Judge  William  Mitchell, 
his  father — whom  he  gfreatly  resembled  in  simplicity  and  nobility 
of  character — was  an  alumnus  of  Cohimliia,  held  it  always  close  to 
his  heart  and,  though  never  officially  connected  with  it,  was  not  in- 
frequently a  trusted  adviser  in  matter,';  pertaining  to  it. 

In  the  long  and  wasting  illness  that  preceded  his  death,  Mr. 
Mitchell  held  to  his  duty  as  a  trustee  of  the  College  with  greater 
tenacity  and  fondness  than  to  any  other  of  his  outside  obtigations. 
When  be  became  unable  to  walk  out,  he  drove  out  and,  ustially,  to 
Momingside  Hdghts  to  look  upon  the  University  buildings  which, 
to  his  poignant  sorrow,  he  was  unabk  to  enter.  When  he  could  no 
longer  drive  out,  he  had  constantly  supplied  to  him  news  of  all  that 
affected  Columbia  and,  so  long  as  he  was  at  all  able,  insisted  on 
doing  his  share  of  whatever  work  fell  to  committees  of  which  he 
was  a  member — "  faithful  unto  death." 

He  was  as  honest  and  iipright  a  man  as  ever  lived.  His  mind 
and  heart  were  rooted  mi  principle  and  love  of  righteousness,  and 
nothing  could  induce  hun  to  think  for  a  moment  of  acting  other- 
wise than  as  his  convictions  of  right  dictated.  He  had  a  genius  for 
friendship,  was  constant,  tender  and  true  in  all  his  relations,  and 
had  hosts  of  friends,  who  all  deem  themselves  the  richer  for  having 
known  him,  and  much  the  poorer,  alas!  for  his  having  preceded 
them  to  "  the  undiscovered  country  "  from  whkh  there  is  no  return. 

In  honor  must  his  high  desert  be  held 
While  there  is  any  virtue,  any  praise. 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe 
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WILLIAM  T.  BULL 

M.D.  1872 

ON  the  twenty-second  of  Febraaiy  of  this  year  there  died  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  very  great  surgeons  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Bull  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1849,  and  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Henry  Bull,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Roger 
Williams  Colony  and  was  twice  governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Providence  Plantations.  He  was  g^raduated  in  arts  from  Harvard 
College  in  1869  and  in  medicine  from  the  Colleg'c  of  Physician^  nnd 
Surgeons  in  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he  also  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  Harvard.  While  in  tlie  medical  school  he  was 
the  private  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands.  His  graduation 
thesis  was  on  perityphlitis  and  was  awarded  the  Harsen  prize.  On 
leaving  the  medical  school  he  entered  Bellevue  Hospital  as  a  surgical 
interne,  and  served  the  regular  length  of  time.  On  finishing  his 
course  at  Bellevue  he  went  to  Europe  for  two  years,  diligently  study- 
ing surgery  and  surgical  pathology  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  London 
and  Edinburgh.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  was  made  physician 
and  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  and  in  1876  was 
made  the  sole  attending  surgeon  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital, 
the  House  of  Relief  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  In  1880  he  was 
made  surg^eon  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  in  1883  suri?con  to  the 
New  York  Hospital.  Soon  afterward  he  was  phced  hi  charge  of 
the  hernia  department  of  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled. 

Dr.  Bull  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Cancer  Hos- 
pital, now  known  as  the  General  Memorial  Hospital;  he  was  for 
some  years  an  attending  surgeon  there  and  was  vice-president  and 
consulting  surgeon  until  his  death.  He  was  for  several  years  sur- 
geon to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
consulting  surgeon  to  almost  all  of  the  important  hospitals  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Practitioners  Society,  the  New 
York  Sufgical  Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
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many  other  local  societies,  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
of  the  American  Surgical  Association  and  of  the  SocUtf  InUrna- 
iionale  de  Chirurgic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  University  Qllb, 
the  Century  Assodation,  the  Grolier  Club  and  the  Racquet  and 
Tennis  Club. 

Dr.  Bull's  services  to  Columbia  covered  a  long  term  of  years. 
On  his  return  from  abroad  he  entered  the  department  of  anatomy 
as  an  assistant  demonstrator,  being  afterward  made  tlie  demonstra- 
tor of  this  branch.  In  1883  he  was  made  a  lecturer  and  in  1887 
the  adjunct  professor  of  practical  surgery,  becoming  full  professor 
of  surgery  in  1889.  Retiring  from  the  active  work  of  the  chair  in 
1904,  he  became  emeritus  professor  of  surgery. 

Dr.  Bull  was  in  character  and  in  accomplishment  a  rare  man. 
As  a  student  and  as  a  hospital  interne  he  gave  ample  promise  of  all 
that  he  was  to  fulfill  in  later  years.  He  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  seniors  and  commanded  their  confidence  and  respect  His 
years  in  Europe  were  spent  in  diligent,  careful  preparation  for  the 
work  which  was  before  him.  Physically  and  mentally  strong,  his 
handsome  face  and  figure  together  with  his  modest  demeanor  de- 
noted the  splendid  man.  He  was  in  the  truest  sen'?e  of  the  word  a 
surgeon,  a  student  and  i)ractitioner  of  surgery.  Wherever  he  was 
placed,  whatever  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  hi<?  work  was  decisive, 
thoroucrh,  of  the  hij.,diest  excellence.  As  an  attending  surgeon  to 
the  imp(>rtant  hospitals  in  Xew  York,  his  work  was  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  always  helpful,  kind  and  encouraging.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  house  staff  looked  upcm  him  as  representing  all  which 
they  themselves  would  like  to  be.  As  a  consultant,  his  wide  expe- 
rience, breadth  of  judgment  and  rare  insight  phced  him  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  He  was  the  wise  surgeon  of  his  day,  the  court 
of  last  resort.  As  an  operator,  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary 
ability.  He  knew  when  to  operate,  and,  what  is  of  great  impmr- 
tance,  he  knew  when  not  to  operate. 

His  contributions  to  surgery  were  many  and  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  was  one  of  the  pinneers  in  the  domain  of  abdominal 
surgery.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  he  performefl  the  first  successful 
operation  for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  intestines.  It  was  an  epoch- 
making  case.    In  the  early  days  of  surgical  intervention  in  both 
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aaite  and  chronic  appendicitis,  Dr.  Bull's  practical  work  and  his 
descriptions  thereof  contributed  in  g^reat  degree  to  the  placing^  of 
this  procedure  where  it  stands  today.  No  American  surgeon  of  the 
last  half-century  did  more  to  further  the  honest,  progressive,  perma- 
nent development  of  surgery  than  did  Dr.  Bull.  He  always  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  thorough,  earnest  work  by  his  assistants  and 
pupils,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  their  lives 
become  useful  and  successf uL 

Dr.  Bull  was  no  less  remarkable  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  practi* 
tioner.  His  didactic  lectures  were  thoroughly  and  methodically 
prepared.  They  were  models  of  completeness  and  clearness.  No 
better  courses  in  surgery  were  ever  given  in  New  York  than  those 
given  by  him.  As  a  clinical  teacher  he  was  direct,  practical,  helpful. 
He  had  the  intuitive  faculty  of  seeing  and  grasping  the  important 
points  in  a  given  situation  and  of  making  the  students  see  as  he  saw ; 
they  tilled  his  lecture  and  clioic  rooms,  and  they  went  because  they 
wanted  to  be  there. 

Dr.  Bull  was  a  true,  constant,  helpful  friend.  He  never  wavered 
in  his  friendship  ;  he  was  always  loyal.  There  was  no  trace  of  pet- 
tiness or  meanness  in  his  character.  Broad  and  charitable  himself, 
he  was  unable  to  imderstand  lesser  traits  in  otliers.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  detail  of  his  busy  life,  he  always  had  time  for  Uie  trials  and 
cares  of  others.  He  bore  heavy  burd«is,  very  heavy  burdens,  and 
he  bore  them  cheerfully,  without  complaint,  daily.  The  poor  flocked 
to  him  in  great  numbers  and  he  was  ever  helpful  to  them.  They 
never  went  away  without  such  aid  as  he  could  render  them.  He  had 
a  great  heart  and  it  was  always  open.  Such  qualities  made  William 
T.  Bull  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  great  surgeon,  md  it  is  with  affec- 
tionate gratitude  that  we  who  enjoyed  the  privil^pe  of  his  friend- 
ship will  ever  cherish  the  remembrance  of  him. 

Charles  A.  Powers,  '83M 
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FRANK  LEO  TUFTS 


A.M.  1896,  Ph.D.  1897 


N  the  evening  of  Thursday.  April  15,  1909,  Professor  Frank 


Leo  Tufts  was  instantly  killed  while  testing  an  arc  light  for 
the  city  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.  He  was  undoubtedly  not  aware  of  the 
very  high  voltage  of  ihc  line,  and  while  working  with  his  associates 
probably  received  the  full  force  of  the  current  between  the  line  and 
llie  groond. 

Professor  Tufts  received  his  early  training^  at  Yellow  Sprmg9» 
Ohio.  He  was  awarded  the  degree  of  B.S.  by  Antioch  College  in 
1891,  and  that  of  A.B.  by  Harvard  University  in  18^  In  the  fol> 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  university  fellow  in  f^ysics  at  Colum- 
bia, registering  as  a  candidate  for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy,  which  he  received  in  1896  and  1897,  respec- 
tively. He  was  thereupon  appointed  assistant  in  physics  and  ren- 
dered imi  :;  service  in  the  transfer  of  the  department  to  the  new 
site.  He  was  promoted  to  a  tutorship  in  1898  and  to  an  instructor- 
ship  five  years  later,  and  in  1905  he  became  adjunct  professor,  the 
rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  held  a  university  fellow- 
ship in  physics  from  1895  to  1897,  and  was  appointed  John  Tyndall 
leOow  in  physics  in  1903,  spending  the  academic  year  1903- 1904 
in  study  at  die  Universities  of  Gottingcn  and  Paris.  Previous  to 
his  coming  to  Columbia  he  had  been  instructor  in  science  at  Antioch 
College  from  1891  to  1893  and  professor  of  chemistiy  and  physics 
during  the  year  1894-95. 

Professor  Tufts  was  a  member  of  the  American  .\ssociation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  of  the  American  Physical  Society. 
He  had  for  several  years  specialized  in  spectrophotometry  and 
acf^ii'^tics,  and  had  made  valuable  contributions  to  both  subjects. 
He  had  just  completed  the  reorganization  of  the  undergraduate 
work  in  physics  ami  was  serving  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
department.  Professor  Tufts  entered  heartily  into  every  phase  of 
the  University's  activity  and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  his  depart- 
ment and  in  the  faculties  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was 
married  in  1905  to  Alice  Barrie,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  sur- 


vives him. 


W.H. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

The  present  issue  of  the  Quasterly  is  full  of  sadness.  Three 
colleagues,  seoningly  in  the  fulness  of  their  powers  and  activities, 
have  been  taken  from  us  in  quick  and  tragic  ^uccci^ion.   We  now 

b  Mmadaai  '^ow,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Cantield  had  been  ailing  for 
some  time  past ;  but  with  characteristic  courage  he 
ignored  his  warnings,  and  went  his  busy  way  as  always.  He  will  be 
missed  not  only  in  the  Library,  which  owes  to  hhn  its  present  ofgamsa- 
tion  and  efficient  administration,  but  also  in  tht  many  educational 
fidds  where  his  intelh'gent  earnestness  and  geniality  had  play.  Pro- 
fessor G.  R.  Carpenter,  in  the  organization  of  the  Enj^lisb  department, 
in  the  advancement  of  English  teaching  itself,  by  his  wise  counsel  in 
far-reaching  academic  policies  and  rare  considerateness  of  judgment 
in  the  personal  guidance  of  students,  had  already  fulfilled,  it  would 
seem,  die  life>worlc  of  a  more  than  ordinary  man;  yet  in  years,  m 
powers,  in  plans,  he  appeared  to  be  only  at  the  threshold  of  his 
possible  accomplishment.  Professor  Tufts  was  a  young  man;  yet  he 
had  won  recognition  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  physicist,  and  gave  rich 
promise  of  progressive  development.  Both  he  and  Professor  Car- 
penter were  happy  in  their  teaching  and  scholarly  work;  yet  without 
hesitation  or  reserve  sacrificed  personal  preference  to  the  administra- 
tive needs  calling  for  tiiem.  Self-devotion  to  the  task  set  was  indeed 
the  cardinal  characteristic  of  all  three  men;  and  we  arc  tempted,  m 
grateful  remembrance,  to  envisage  them,  markedly  individual  though 
they  were,  as  having  achieved  in  common  one  personality  of  ready  and 
generous  helpfulness,  of  absolute  devotion  to  duty,  of  friendly, 
unostentatious,  cheerful  humanitv.  From  the  too  common  charges 
against  college  professors  of  pedantry  or  of  shallow  conmicrcialism 
we  may  well  appeal  to  the  ri6h  industry  and  unsdfish  lives  of  such 
men  as  these,  so  latdy  our  bdoved  colleagues. 


The  system  of  nominating  alumni  trustees  was  put  in  operation 
by  a  resolution  of  the  board  adopted  on  Mardi  i,  mviiing  the  aiiunni 
to  nominate  a  successor  to  Mr.  P.  Augustus  Sdiermerhom,  and  a 
lu  Mew  xmstet*  Committee  to  nommate  the  first 

alumni  trustee  was  held  at  the  University  on  April 
twenty-second.   That  the  importance  of  the  occasion  was  appreciated 
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by  the  alumni  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  preliminary  informal 
discussioa  of  candidates,  by  the  atteodance,  every  delegate  being  pres- 
eiit»  and  by  tfie  careful  consideration  and  ddiberate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  committee.  The  presentation  of  the  names  of  several  candi- 
dates, any  one  of  whom  was  well  qualified  for  the  position,  called 
forth  a  discussion,  not  only  of  the  merits  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
interests  of  the  University,  which  demnn'-trated  the  great  advantage 
and  the  entire  practicability  of  the  method  of  nomination  proposed  by 
tiw  alumni  and  adopted  by  the  trustee,  and  tbe  final  result,  wliic^ 
was  accomidished  only  after  several  ballots  had  been  taken,  is  one 
which  should  afford  much  gratification  to  every  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  of  the  dass  of  1878,  Science, 
i*;  1  thoroughly  repre«;entativc  Columbia  man.  A  recognized  leader 
in  his  profession,  he  has  also  the  respect  and  contidence  of  tlie  com- 
mtniity  as  being  not  only  a  man  of  ability  but  of  the  highest  character, 
and  a^  an  alumnus  he  has  proved  himself  eager  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  and  generous  in  extending  its  privileges  to 
odiers.  The  alumni  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  sdection,  and 
the  University  upon  having  secured  die  service  of  such  a  man  as  it 
will  undoubtedly  gain  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lawrence  as  die  first 
alumni  trustee. 

It  is  a  cause  of  no  less  gratification  that  Mr.  Willard  V.  King,  of 
the  class  of  1889,  College,  who  failed  by  only  a  few  votes  to  receive 
the  nomination  of  the  alumni,  was  also  elected  a  trustee  to  fill  the 
vacanqr  caused  by  die  death  of  Edward  MitcbelL  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
long's  election  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  strong  support  which  he 
received  as  a  candidate  for  the  alumni  trusteeship,  but  his  active  and 
intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  University  and  the  high  posftion 
which  he  had  attained  as  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company  had  previously 
marked  biro  out  as  a  man  who  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
board.   


The  dinner  to  Dean  Van  Amringe,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given 
m  a  supplement  to  this  issue,  was  a  remarkable  event  m  itself  and  {in 
the  estimation  of  many)  it  has  become  the  signal  of  a  new  epoch,  or 
Hm  "Vm  Am"    at  least  a  new  iq>irit,  in  Columbia  affairs.    It  was 
Diaoer  remarkable  in  numbers,  in  harmony,  and  in  enthu- 

siasm—an  Uplift  and  inspiration  to  all  who  came — and  it  gathered 
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together  men  to  whom  other  college  events  and  influences  have  caUed 
often  and  earnestly,  but  without  receiving  any  such  response  as  was 
made  on  the  night  of  April  3.  Church,  bar,  finance,  letters,  technology, 
public  aflFairs  and  commerce  were  significantly  represented  by  gradu- 
ates of  all  the  classes  from  1856  to  1908,  not  merely  in  ones  and  twos, 
but  generally  in  substantial  class  groups,  vibrant  with  class  and  Colum- 
bia enthusiasm.  The  tone  of  tlie  evening  seemed  to  have  power  to 
lift  every  one  to  a  higher  plane,  a  finer  feeling  than  usual;  so  that  as 
one  after  another,  speaker  or  poet,  paid  his  tribute,  and  finally  the 
guest  of  hcmor  hunself  responded,  the  heartfdt  murmur  went  round, 
"that's  the  very  best  tiling  he  ever  did." 

It  has  been  well  said  in  partial  explanation  that  the  man  we  are 
all  united  to  honor  represents  to  Columbia  alumni  the  personification 
of  the  college — "  the  link  that  binds  the  Arts  and  Mines,"  Forty-Ninth 
Street  and  Momingside,  the  old  College  and  the  new  University. 
But  there  is  a  larger  reason  than  that  whtdi  can  be  more  briefly  de> 
fined;  it  is— ^e  man.  Possibly  tiie  Dean  gave  a  clue  to  his  power 
over  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  students  in  his  own  definition  of  his 
personal  ideal  of  teaching — tn  'jf-t  at  the  individuality  of  each  man, 
to  discern  and  locate  the  veil  that  hung  between  his  understanding  and 
the  clear  revelation  of  the  idea  he  was  trying  to  master,  and  having 
found  that  veil,  to  pluck  it  away  and  let  in  the  light.  And  with  the 
light  (he  did  not  add  this,  but  we  do),  he  let  in  love  and  loyalty  to 
himself  and  to  Columbia. 


It  will  doubtless  interest  many  of  the  alumni  to  leam  that  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  wilii  plans  for  the  establishment  ot  an 
alumni  weekly,  which  not  only  will  keep  the  graduates  in  closer 

TIm  Alnmai  touch  witfi  Columbia  life  and  activity,  but  will 
Weekly  furnish  them  promptly  with  more  adequate  and 
reicent  information  regarding  all  departments  of  the  UnivO'sity.  The 
scheme,  which  lias  been  under  consideration  for  some  months,  has 
lately  received  the  approval  of  representatives  appointed  from  the 
Alumni  Council,  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  the  alumni 
associations  of  Uie  College  and  tiie  sdiools  of  mines,  engineering 
and  diemistry,  and  the  board  of  editors  of  tfie  Colunt^  Spec^imr, 
In  short  it  is  proposed  to  publish  during  the  academic  term  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  alumni  editors,  assisted  by  representatives 
of  the  Spectator,  a  weddy  number  that  will  contain  a  full  and 
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comprehensive  review  of  student  and  university  happenings  in  so  far 
as  they  would  be  of  interest  to  the  alumni  rit  large.  While  this  board 
would  work  in  connection  with  the  Spectator,  yet  it  would  be  entirely 
separate  in  its  organization  and  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  entirely  unofficial  and  independent  of  the  University  admin- 
istratioiu  Consequently  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  once  the  work  of  the 
University  is  fdaced  before  the  alamni  in  a  substantial  and  connected 
form  by  representatives  of  their  own  number,  that  the  new  weekly 
will  be  a  medium  for  the  free  discussion  of  all  matters  of  interest  to 
Columbia  men.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  alumni  weekly  will  occupy 
a  ticlU  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Quarterly,  which  has  always 
received  the  support  and  appreciation  of  tiie  alumni,  and  of  llie 
Speeialar  with  its  daily  budget  of  matters  of  student  and  local  interest 
However,  readers  of  the  Quaktekly  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  occurrences  dhronicled  in  outline  in  these  columns,  of  no  small 
importance  at  the  time  of  their  happening,  lose  much  of  their  current 
interest  by  the  time  that  the  Quarterly  appears,  while  Spectator, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  all  its  departments,  would  hardly  appeal  to  the 
average  alumnus  as  would  a  well  prepared  and  edited  summary  of 
the  week's  news.  And  this  summary  m  the  new  weddy  will  be  so 
prepared  that  tiie  fullest  justice  will  be  done  to  every  ude  of  the 
University's  life,  whether  «!ucational, administrative,  social  or  athletic, 
with  no  preponderance  in  favor  of  any  single  field  or  interest.  In 
this  way,  to  mention  but  a  single  useful  purpose  served,  the  graduate 
with  a  son  ready  to  enter  college  will  have  a  full  and  authoritative 
picture  of  the  Columbia  life  of  the  day.  Not  tlie  least  interesting 
feature  of  die  proposition,  it  may  be  added,  is  that  It  is  largely  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  on  the  University  grounds  the  Cohmihia 
Speetator,  published  by  the  students,  maintains  i  nail  but  complete 
newspaper  phmt,  from  which  the  weekly  wiU  in  all  probaluUty  be 
issued. 


In  these  days  when  the  alumnus  is  beccwntng  increasingly  promi> 
nent  in  the  concerns  of  his  alma  mater,  less  is  heard  in  this  respect 
of  the  graduate  of  the  professional  school  than  of  the  graduate  of  tiie 

Alumni  of  the  Colleje college.    That  the  former  can  be  of  distinct  scrv- 
9t  PbytkijuM  and   ice,  however,  both  to  his  school  and  the  university 
Svrgeons  which  it  if?  a  part,  is  illustrated  by  the  example 

of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons.  This  association  was  organized  in  March,  1859,  and 
recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  birthday  by  a  well  attended  dinner. 
The  event  was  marked  by  the  earnestness  of  the  speakers  and  the 
evident  interest  of  the  alumni  in  the  welfare  of  the  college  and  in 
the  advance  of  medical  learning.  An  interesting  illustrated  history 
of  the  assodation  by  Dr.  George  C.  Freeborn,  '73M,  fornmig  a  voiuine 
of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  was  distributed  to  all  who  were  present 
The  bistoiy  gives  in  detail  the  stoiy  of  the  founding  of  the  associa- 
tion  on  the  deventh  of  March,  18^  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Edward 
Delafield,  and  follows  its  fortunes  tiirougfa  its  half  century  of  exist- 
ence to  the  present.  The  contrasts  represented  in  the  pictures  of 
the  old  college  and  its  laboratories,  as  compared  with  the  present  build- 
ings, indicate  the  progress  that  medical  teaching  has  made  in  this 
country. 

The  greatest  single  service  which  the  association  has  performed 
was  the  founding  and  maintaining,  foe  several  years,  of  the  first 
pathological  laboratory  at  the  college.  This  was  established  in  1877, 
largely  under  the  mfluenoe  of  Dr.  Francis  Delafield  and  only  one  year 
after  Koch,  studyuig  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  made  the  first  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  production  of  a  specific  human  disease  by  a 
specific  bacterium.  The  association  still  maintains  the  library  '^^  the 
department  of  pathology,  and  assumes  the  expense  of  printing  the 
accounts  of  investigations  carried  on  in  the  department.  r?y  means 
of  three  fellowships,  open  only  to  alumni  of  the  collc^^c.  au  1  1  v  means 
of  an  annual  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  prize  essay,  the 
association  endeavors  to  stimulate  research.  It  is  the  custodian  of 
the  Swift  Memorial  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  to  provide 
apparatus  for  tiie  department  of  physiology.  Two  meetings  of  the 
association  occur  during  each  year.  They  are  held  at  the  college  under 
the  direction  of  the  departments  in  turn,  and  through  them  the  alumni 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  recent  advances  in  medical  teaching 
and  research.  The  association  looks  forward  to  a  long  future  of 
increased  usefulness  to  the  university. 


The  enviable  reputation  which  the  graduates  and  former  students 
of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Architecture  have  won  in  Paris 
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lor  themselves  and  for  their  olma  mater,  has  been  again  enhanced  hy 
9mtm  of  ColatfUa  the  success  of  McDonald  Mayer  of  the  CcdumlMa 

^«hitsct  class  about  to  graduate  this  June,  who  was,  with 
two  others,  by  special  vote  of  t!ie  Columbia  faculty  of  fine  arts, 
authorized  to  complete  his  work  in  design  and  his  graduating  thesis 
in  absentia  in  Paris.  He  recently  took  the  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Paris  School  o£  Fine  Arts,  and  was  admitted  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  about  five  hundred  candidates,  both  French  and  foreign. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  a  Columbia  man  has  entered  at  the  head  of 
the  list ;  and  while  the  record  cannot  be  called  surprising — for  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a  man  about  to  graduate  from  the  Columbia  School 
should  be  better  prepared  than  most  other  candidates  to  enter  the 
French  School — it  is  nevertheless  most  creditable.  For  the  American 
has  to  overcome  the  handicap  alike  of  a  foreign  language  and  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  examination  quite  different  from  those  he 
has  been  trained  under,  and  not  a  few  really  well-prepared  Americans 
f»l  of  admission  because  of  these  handicaps.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Mayer,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lamb,  another  Columbtt  man  admitted 
"num^ro  i "  two  years  ago,  is  therefore  worthy  <  f  mention.  While 
tiie  wisdom  of  a  prolonged  course  of  study  in  the  Paris  EcoU  for 
graduates  of  American  schools  of  architecture  may  well  be  questioned, 
and  while  the  Columbia  school  repudiates  the  idea  of  being  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  Paris,  it  is  pleasing  to  record  such  conspicuous 
achievements  on  the  part  of  those  of  our  own  school  who  offer  tiiem- 
selves  as  candidates  for  admission  into  the  EcoU,  and  we  cannot 
help  fedii^  gratification  in  the  luster  they  add  to  the  name  and  rqna- 
tation  of  our  own  school  and  university. 


The  effort  that  is  being  made  to  establish  a  department  for  the 
scientific  and  practical  study  of  forestry  at  Oriimibia  appeals  to  us 
as  one  of  the  most  timely  and  important  movements  that  has  been 
Hm  Department  of  organized  at  the  I"'^niversity  in  recent  years.  For 
FoiMtiy  over  a  century  our  attitude  towards  the  forests 
has  been  one  of  hostility,  and  as  a  result  they  have  been  so  depleted 
and  squandered  as  to  seriously  threaten  the  national  growth  and  pros- 
perity. There  is  a  growing  conviction  tiiat  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  a  vital  necessity  to  make  the  best  use  of,  and  to  conserve, 
all  resources  that  are  of  service  in  giving  to  every  individual  the 
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fallest  opportunity.  A  vtry  general  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
educational  work  affecting  forest  develofunent  and  the  ptobienis  of 

such  economic  importance  connected  with  an  intelligent  and  wise  nse 
of  tim?)cr  lands.  Every  section  of  country  about  us  contains  tracts 
that  are  not  only  unsightly  but  absolutely  barren  and  unproductive. 
Under  proper  forest  management  they  will  become  regions  of  excep- 
tional beauty  and  of  great  economic  value.  Nor  should  these  facts, 
important  as  tiiey  are,  be  alone  considered;  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west  the  forests  are  the  veiy  foundations  of  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity and  essential  to  the  healdi  and  hapi^neas  of  the  people. 

Columbia  has  unusual  advantages  and  facilities  for  conducting 
this  work.  The  park  lands  of  New  Jersey  ?.nf!  Xew  York,  set  aside 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  University,  so  that  wc  have  a  tract  of  timber  land  available 
for  practical  forestry  and  nursery  work  at  our  very  door.  Through 
the  enthtt^astic  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Whipple, 
New  York  Connmssioner  of  Forestry,  the  State  reservations  and  plan- 
tations are  likewise  available  for  our  students.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  the  University,  owing  to  its  excellent  facilities  and  advan- 
tages, can  at  present  provide  for  over  sixtv  pt>r  cent,  of  the  work 
without  additional  assistance.  It  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  inaugu- 
rate the  work  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  the  movement  will  attract  support  fully  commensurate 
with  the  service  it  will  render  the  community. 


The  appointment  of  the  Gmumttee  on  Undeigraduate  admissions, 
recorded  in  the  summary  of  University  Legi^tim  published  else- 
where in  this  issue,  marks  an  important  development  in  the  methods 
Committee       of  admission  to  the  College  and  other  undergradu- 
on  Uadergr«duate    ate  schools  of  the  University.     While  primarily 
^^mtnhm       ^  consolidation  under  a  single  executive  chairman 
of  the  previously  separate  committees  on  admission  of  G>lumbia  Col- 
lege* Barnard  College  and  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  chem- 
istiy,  it  also  inaugurates  a  policy  where!)y  the  University  may  be  kept 
in  much  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools,  and 
receive  full  information  with  regard  to  all  candidates  seeking  admis- 
sion.    While  in  no  way  superseding  the  present  system  of  entrance 
examinations,  it  is  expected  that  this  information  will  be  of  much 
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service  to  tfie  committee  in  interptetttig  the  results  of  these  examina- 
tions and  passing  npon  tiie  qualifications  of  doubtful  candidates.  It 
should  further  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  faculty  advisors  of 
Students  in  their  first  years  of  residence. 

The  University  is  to  be  congratulatefl  upon  securing  the  services 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D.  '98,  and 
instructor  In  the  department  of  phSosophy  until  recently  called  to 
Princeton  as  preceptor  and  assistant  fuofessor  of  philosophy.  Dr. 
Jones  will  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  executive  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  includes  the  conduct  of  the  entrance  examinations  as 
well  as  the  charge  of  all  applications  and  other  records  from  candi- 
dates seeking  admission,  and  is  expecting  to  give  much  time  to  per- 
sonal visits  and  inspections  of  secondary  schools  sending  students 
to  CotuniWa. 


The  third  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  is,  like  its  predecessors,  a  record  of  activity 
that  concerns  itself  not  only  with  the  main  thesis  of  administering  a 
Third  Report  of  pension  fund  for  college  professors,  but  covers 
Canagk  Fonflatlsa  widely  important  aspects  of  education  m  the  United 
Sutes  in  the  effort  to  base  rational  and  accurate  methods  of  procedure. 
The  present  report,  in  this  way,  discusses  not  only  the  current  busi- 
ness of  the  Foundation  during  the  year  wit!i  whicli  it  is  concerned, 
but  contains  detailed  consideration-,  often  acconipanicc!  with  elaborate 
statistical  tables,  o£  tlie  various  tinancial  questions  in  colleges,  the 
tax-supported  institutions  of  the  country,  educational  progress  and  the 
problems  that  beset  it,  the  standards  and  status  of  professional  edu- 
cation, and  denominational  control  of  educational  institutions.  This 
report,  and  those  tiiat  have  preceded  it,  are  educational  docimients  of 
the  highest  importance,  that  for  the  first  time  give  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  and  free  from  the  suhjective  inaccuracy  that  too  often 
characterizes  the  reports  and  catalogues  of  the  individual  institutions 
themselves,  the  actual  facts  of  American  educatiun.  It  has  never 
before  been  possible  to  secure  so  widdy  or  so  accurately  such  data 
as  the  resources  of  tfie  Foundation  provide,  and  administered  along 
the  lines  that  have  been  thus  far  followed,  it  cannot  but  bring  about, 
however  gradually,  a  better  general  understanding  of  the  real  prob> 
l«ns  of  education  in  their  many  phases  and  of  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion and  systematization  of  educational  effort  in  the  nation. 

Important  business  of  the  year  was  to  increase  the  maximum 
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amount  of  retiring  allowances  from  three  thousand  dollars  to  four 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  g^rant  a  pension — liithcrto  discretionary — 
equal  to  one  half  of  what  the  husband  would  have  been  entitled, to 
receive  to  the  widow  of  a  professor  of  an  accepted  institution  who 
has  been  for  ten  years  the  wife  of  such  professor.  During  the  year, 
seventy-eight  names  were  added  to  the  retiring  list,  fifteen  of  which 
were  those  of  widows  of  professors.  Thirteen  persons  on  the  list 
died  during  the  year.  Seven  additional  institutions  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  system. 

The  tables  giving  the  cost  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  in  ac- 
cepted institutions  show  at  Columbia  190  professors  in  active  service, 
with  the  salary  budget  of  $694,475,  the  largest  in  the  list.  The  annual 
cost  of  die  retiring  allowance  system  at  Columbia  is  $14,055,  whicb  is 
exceeded  by  four  other  institutions,  Yale  being  93t.  the  head  widi 
thirteen  beneficiaries  to  Columbia's  eight.  The  report  fnrtlier  con- 
siders with  a  critical  eye  the  matter  of  the  admission  of  conditioned 
and  special  students  by  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  Columbia's 
method  of  procedure  among  tlie  rest.  A  tabic  of  the  average  number 
of  periods  of  instruction  per  week  given  by  professors  in  seven  of  tlie 
larger  universities  in  eight  principal  subjects  shows  that  Colunibia 
has  9.075  as  against  die  general  average  of  9.  The  report  at  the  end 
under  De  Mortuis  contains  an  appreciative  account  of  Edward  Alex- 
ander MacdowelL 


A  valuable  public  service  is  being  performed  by  The  Independent 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  by  its  literary  editor,  Mr.  Edwin 
£.  Slosson,  of  comfMrehenstve  studies  of  fourteen  prominent  American 
Gnst  American  Universities.  His  informatioa  is  first-hand  and 
ITiiiTernties  full,  his  point  of  view  intelligent  and  impartial,  his 
criticism  severe  but  suggestive.  In  the  first  article  (  lanuar}'  7) 
Harvard  is  presented  as  no  longer  our  largest  utu'versity,  but  as  still 
offering  the  largest  number  and  the  greatest  variety  of  courses  by 
the  largest  and  the  most  eminent  faculty.  Its  reputation  for  the 
severest  admission  requirements  is  modified  by  tiie  information  Uiat 
the  largest  part  of  eai^  class  is  admitted  with  conditions.  The  uni- 
versity has  not  changed  in  size  for  ten  years,  but  its  proportion  of 
students  from  outside  of  New  England  and  from  public  schools  is 
increasing,  and  one-third  of  each  class  is  now  graduated  in  three  years. 
Under  the  free  elective  system  about  half  the  programs  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  almost  any  institution;  the  remainder  are  am- 
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ccntrated  or  scattered,— one  student  took  three-fourths  of  his  work 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  another  seven-eighths  in  science,  another  included 
fifteen  different  subjects  in  his  twenty-two  courses.  Mr.  Slosson  sees 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  Harvard  buildings,  in  the  attitude 
of  the  university  toward  women,  and  la  tiie  quality  of  recent  pnblica- 
tidns  by  oflteers  and  alomni. 

If  Professor  James's  "Pragmatism"  is  "the  Harvard  elective 
system  applied  to  the  universe,"  Professor  Sumner's  "  Folkways  "  is 
a  similar  expression  of  the  system  of  social  control  which  makes 
the  student  lx»dy  api)ear  to  Mr.  Slosson  the  finest  things  about  Yale 
(February  4).  Athletics  absorb  too  much  time,  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  student  reading,  an  increasini^y 
personal  relation  between  students  and  faculty,  a  religious  atmosphere 
that  retains  compulsory  chapd  and  church  attendance,  an  admirable 
tradition  of  public  service,  and  a  general  judgment  that  makes  the 
senior  societies  as  successful  as  Phi  Rcta  Kappa  in  picking  out  men 
of  superior  ability.  The  same  spirit  gives  tlie  faculty  a  voice  in  ap- 
pointing professors,  but  implies  a  traditionalii>m  that  caused  the  slow 
acceptance  of  science  and  the  discontinuance  of  technical,  summer 
session  and  extension  work,  and  tiut  still  chedcs  investigation  and 
retains  administrative  confusions  like  those  between  the  academic  and 
the  scientific  schools.  Mr.  Slosson,  in  his  desire  to  discern  profitable 
lines  of  development,  hopes  for  an  extension  of  Yale's  work  in  forestry 
and  of  its  select  course  for  men  who  expect  to  enter  business  or  social 
service. 

Princeton's  distinction  (March  4)  is  its  attempting  experiments 
that  are  everywhere  discussed,  notably  the  adaptation  of  English 
architectural,  residential  and  tutorial  systems.  The  architecture 
proves  more  than  pleasing,  and  group  residence  is  promising,  altbou|^ 

temporarily  checked  by  the  alunuii  of  the  clubs.  The  preceptorial 
system  has  notably  increased  reading  and  study,  although  some  pro- 
fessors feel  that  it  separates  them  from  their  students,  and  at  k-ast 
one  student  did  not  know  his  preceptor  b  name.  Princeton  is  barely 
a  university  in  the  technical  sense— it  makes  no  provision  for  women 
and  has  but  forty-eight  graduate  students  and  but  seven  students  tn 
a  combined  academic  and  professional  course  of  more  than  four  years 
— but  it  is  working  out  suggestive  solutions  to  universally  interesting 
problems  of  intimate  instruction  and  the  individual  adjustment  of 
academic  duties  and  privileges.  Six  western  and  four  other  eastern 
universities  are  to  be  considered  before  Columbia,  the  last  of  The  Inde- 
pendent series. 
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At  a  recent  meeting,  the  department  of  English,  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  many  friend?  of  the  late  Professor  Carpenter,  decided  to 
found  a  mcmnrial  library  to  be  named  the  George  Rice  Carpenter 
The  Geoxge  Rice  Memorial  Library.  In  view  of  Professor  Car- 
Carpentei  penter's  long  association  with  the  University  and 
Mnuniy  Lftni7  of  tbe  high  quality  and  widely  diffosed  influence 
of  his  work,  some  memorial  is  deemed  appropriate,  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  work  and  character,  so  practical  a  form  as  a  library  is 
especially  fitting.  Professor  Carpenter  had,  indeed,  frequently  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  a  departmental  library  and  special  reading 
room  for  the  use  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  English, 
comparative  literature,  and  allied  subjects,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
gadier  together  a  few  books  of  reference  in  the  rooms  of  the  depart- 
ment A  nudeus  for  such  a  library  has,  therefore,  already  beeen 
formed,  which  will  in  time  become  a  substantial  and  useful  memoriaL 
The  library  should  include  works  of  reference  and  files  of  journals 
of  importance  for  the  students,  and  a  large  collection  of  standard 
works  in  English  literature.  At  present  a  place  can  be  found  for 
these  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  department.  But  it  is  expected 
diat  the  University  will  provide  a  special  room  which  shall  serve  as 
the  permanent  home  of  tiie  library,  so  that  it  may  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  Professor  Carpenter's  great  services  in  a  cause  for  winch 
the  library  itself  will  prove  a  highly  valuable  instrument,  the  study  of 
English  literature  and  allied  subjects. 

A  conunittee  has  been  formed  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
memorial,  consisting  of  Messrs.  William  T.  Brewster,  James  G.  Cros- 
wcll,  Wilson  Farrand,  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Frederick  P.  Kcppel, 
George  C  D.  Odell,  John  B.  Ptne»  and  Ashley  H.  ThorodUce.  Sub- 
scriptions and  gifts  of  bodes  nny  be  addressed  to  Professor  Ashley 
H.  Thomdike,  secretary  of  the  department  of  English,  Columbia 
University. 

«  «  * 

In  connection  with  the  daily  chapel  services,  three  courses  of  ad- 
dresses were  arranged  for  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year.  The 
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first,  bc^tming  February  5,  was  on  "tiie  religious  significance  of  the 

naitjtjLM  intamto  ^'^^^  great  men  born  in  1809,"  the  speakers 

being  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  George  W.  Knox  of 
Union  Theolo^ncal  Seminar\-,  and  Dr.  Jefferson  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle.  The  second  series,  conducted  by  the  chaplain,  consisted 
of  nine  addresses  on  the  Bible,  with  tecommended  readings.  The 
course  was  intended  as  a  special  study  during  Lent.  The  third  series, 
on  "  Professional  ethics,"  began  in  April,  among  the  invited  speakers 
being  the  Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Wilfom  Barclay  Parsons. 

The  Churchman's  Association  has  held  monthly  meetings,  open  to 
all  students,  throughout  the  winter.  Among  the  speakers  who  de- 
livered addresses  were  Bishop  Webb,  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones,  Father  Officer, 
Dr.  Rodie,  Professor  Edmunds  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
Canon  Qiase  and  Bishop  Darlington. 

A  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood  has  been  formally  orgsntxed  and  has 
received  its  certificate  of  enrollment,  chapter  No.  2034.  Weekly  meet- 
inp^*;  have  been  held  and  during  Lent  three  special  speakers,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Haddon,  Rev.  Warren  Gookin,  1902,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Meding,  gave 
addresses.  Mr.  I.  A.  Sparks  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Brother- 
hood Convention,  lield  at  Trinity  College  on  February  J2. 

Recent  figures  show  that  554  members  are  now  r^stered  witfi 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodatioo,  an  increase  of  lao  over  the 
membership  of  last  year.  Classes  have  been  organized  in  practical 
work,  including  stenography  and  typewriting.  A  number  of  men, 
including  members  of  the  jjlee  club,  pay  weekly  visits  to  the  insti- 
tutions on  Blackwell's  i:4ciiui  for  the  purpose  of  distributing::  maga- 
zines and  providing  entertainment  for  the  inmates.  The  Association 
has  also  undertaken  the  ooUection  of  old  clothes,  which  are  sent  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  An  important  innovation  is  the 
establishment  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  die  study  of  industrial  con- 
ditions,  designed  especially  to  aid  students  in  the  engineering  schools. 

Interest  in  religious  matters  has  been  greatly  stimulated  at  Teachers 
College  by  the  plan  of  providinp;  a  weekly  luncheon  at  small  cost 
in  tiic  men's  social  room,  alter  which  there  is  discussion  of  some 
selected  topic.  "  The  place  of  religious  instruction  in  schools "  has 
been  studied  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
practical  condusions  readied. 

Mr,  F.  B.  Tough  has  been  named  as  the  Y.  C.  A.  secretary 
at  Camp  Columbia  for  the  coming  summer.  Mr.  Tough  studied  at 
Camp  last  year,  and  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  industrial 
movement  referred  to  above. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  deaths,  within  a  few  weeks  of  one 
another,  of  the  two  prominent  and  much  beloved  surgeons,  Andrew 
J.  McCosh  and  William  T.  Bull,  should  be  followed  by  spontaneous 

Memoriali  to  movements  toward  the  establishment  of  a  memorial 
ftoftMoa  MdMh  for  each.  The  xnenKHrial  to  Dr.  McCosh  is  iii- 
aaA  BvH  tended  to  take  the  form  of  *  hv^^mg  for  surgical 
purposes,  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  board 
of  managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  has  already  purchased  a 
site,  which  was  recommended  by  Dr.  McCosh  during  his  lifetime,  on 
the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Fast  River,  between  67th  and  68th 
streets.  A  committee  is  now  actively  at  work  securing  contri- 
buMons,  and  at  the  present  writing  the  sum  of  $113,935.60  has  been 
received,  with  additional  unpaid  subscriptions  amounting  to  $7i045. 
"  The  grandest  tribute  to  Dr.  McCosh  has  been  the  many  small  sums 
sent  in,  often  accon^anied  with  letters  speaking  a  keen  personal  sorrow 
and  a  loss  that  can  never  be  replaced."  Gifts  in  any  amount,  whether 
large  or  small,  are  acceptable.  It  is  suggested  that,  until  the  plans 
for  the  building  are  fully  decided  upon,  the  interest  on  the  fund  col- 
lected be  e3q>ended  for  the  benefit  of  self-supporting  surgical  patients 
who  cannot  afford  accommodations  which  their  education  and  station 
in  life  warrant-^  class  of  patients  who  were  generoudy  aided  by  Dr. 
McCosh  during  his  lifetime. 

The  plan  of  the  memorial  to  Dr.  Bull  hn-  only  recently  been  for- 
mulated. The  name  proposed  is  "  The  William  Tillinghast  Bull  Me- 
morial for  Surgical  Research,"  and  the  scope  of  the  project  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  statement  issued  by  the  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge.  "The  most  active  and  progressive  men  in  die 
medical  prof essicm,  and  among  diem  Dr.  Bull,  have  long  fdt  the  need 
of  some  plan  of  organization  similar  to  those  abroad,  particularly  In 
Germany,  for  correlating  clinical  branches  of  medicine  with  the  organ- 
ized laboratories.  .  .  .  This  lack  of  coordination  exists  in  New  York 
today  more  particularly  in  surgery'  than  in  medicine.  .  .  .  Q)untless 
problems  come  every  day  to  surgeons  in  our  large  hospitals  requiring 
laboratory  experimentation  and  scientific  study.  To  unite  to  die  grei^ 
centers  of  practical  surgery,  namely,  the  hospitals  of  New  Yock,  a  de- 
partment where  organized  scientific  study  of  such  work  can  be  carried 
on  from  its  various  aspects  of  pathology,  bacteriology,  chemistry, 
physiology  and  anatomy,  where  facilities  for  necessary  experimental 
work  exists,  and  where  the  recording  and  publishing  of  the  results 
and  tindings  may  be  effected,  is  the  purpose  of  this  memorial  founds- 
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tion.  The  institutions  in  which  the  income  of  the  foundation  is  to 
be  apphcd  arc  the  College  of  Physician'^  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  hospitals  of  the  city  affording  facihties  for  the 
proper  prosecution  of  its  aims.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  tfiat  the  College 
of  FliTsicians  and  Suigeons  should  be  entrusted  with  the  admuiistra- 
tion  of  tiiis  memorial  since  Dr.  Bull  was  its  professor  of  surgery  and 
a  great  part  of  his  most  active  years  was  devoted  to  it.  Furthermore, 
the  College  furnishes  the  department  of  surgery  with  the  affiliated 
departments  of  pathology,  bacteriolog)',  physiology,  anatomy  and  chem- 
istry, and  in  addition  the  laboratories  oi  pure  science  of  Columbia 
University.  In  tiie  possession  of  access  to  these  labcM^tories,  presided 
over  by  men  of  recognized  ability,  and  the  duiical  facilities  afforded 
by  the  hospitals,  this  foundation  will  have  unsurpassed  advantages. 
It  win  not  be  necessary  to  build  or  endow  hospital  wards,  and  only 
comparatively  small  sums  will  be  needed  for  laboratory  erection.  The 
major  portion  of  the  income  will  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  those 
engaged  in  llie  actual  carrying  out  of  the  work,  and  the  heads  of  the 
college  departments  and  laboratories  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
without  salary.  The  main  aims  and  functions  of  the  foundatwn  wiU 
be  surgical  research,  advanced  teaching,  and  recording  and  publica- 
tion." It  is  hoped  that  the  sum  of  at  least  $500^000  may  be  raised 
for  t!ie  memorial.  The  soliciting  of  the  amount  neeeded  has  already 
been  begun. 

*   *  ♦ 


The  list  of  recent  j>ublicatbns  of  the  Columbia  University  Press 

contains  a  number  of  vcrfumes  of  exceptional  impcniance  and  interest. 

Foremost  among  them,  from  the  national  bearing  of  its  sid>ject,  is  the 

-    third  volume  of  the  Blumenthal  Lectures,  "The 

vnm  AcuviUM       ...       -     ,  .  , 

])rmciples  of  pontics  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

American  citizen,"  delivered  la-^t  year  at  this  University  by  Professor 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  of  ComcU  Lniversity.  Like  its  predecessors  in 
the  same  series, "  Political  problems  of  American  develqprocnt "  by  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  tfie  Review  of  Heviews,  and  "  Constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States  "  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
Princeton  University,  it  is  doubtless  destined  to  attract  wide  and 
enthusiastic  attention  from  the  press  of  the  country  and  to  be  hence- 
forth included,  as  are  the  others,  among  the  standard  books  on  the 
ever  important  subject  of  American  political  conditions  as  they  are 
viewed  at  die  present  time  through  the  eyes  of  a  competent  and  critical 
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observer.  Another  volume  of  no  less  wide-spread  importance  because 
of  its  manner  of  presenting  its  subject  is  the  "  Lectures  on  light," 
delivered  this  year  as  the  Jesup  Lectures  at  tlie  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  by  Professor  Ridurd  C.  Madaurin  of  this  University, 
president-elect  of  tiie  Massadnisetts  Listitate  of  Technology.  The 
book  is  a  scientific,  but  so  far  as  possible,  a  nontechnical  consideration 
of  tiie  nature  and  phenomena  of  light  and  is  certain  to  be  widely  read. 

A  volume  of  importance  is  also  "  The  revival  of  scholastic  phi- 
losophy in  the  nineteenth  century"  by  Joseph  Louis  Perrier,  an  ex- 
haustive and  lucid  exposition  of  this  whole  important  movement  in 
nuxiem  philosophical  thought  Other  recent  issues  of  a  more  fecial 
nature  are  the  "  Sayings  of  Buddha "  in  die  Indo-Iranian  Series,  by 
Justin  H.  Moore,  and  in  the  same  scries,  "The  Nyaishes,  or  Zoroast- 
rian  Litanies  "  by  M.  N.  Dhalla.  The  former  volume  contains  the  Pali 
text  composing  the  Iti-Vuttaka,  for  the  first  time  translated,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes.  The  latter  contains  the  Avestan  text  with  the 
Paliiavi,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Gujarati  versions,  edited  together  and 
trandated  with  notes.  A  volume  of  even  more  special  interest  is  die 
"  Assyrian  primer  "  by  Professor  J.  Dyneley  Prince,  of  this  University. 
The  book,  which  was  printed  in  Leipzig,  is  fac-similed  from  copy  in 
autograph  written  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Lau,  the  author  of  "  Old  Babylonian 
temple  record*  "  published  by  the  Press.  In  the  Columbia  L'f'niversity 
Germanic  Studies  a  new  monograph  is  "  The  reception  of  Goethe's 
Faust  m  England  '  by  William  F.  Hauhart  of  the  German  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  the  Columbia  University  Studies 
in  English  have  appeared  tfie  long  delayed  monograph  of  Professor 
S.  M.  Tucker  of  the  Florida  State  CoUege  for  Women  on  **  Verse 
satire  in  England  before  the  Renaissance,"  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  origins  and  early  histon.'  of  English  satire  in  verse,  and  "  Tlie  stage 
history  of  Shakespeare's  Kin^  Richard  the  Third  "  by  Miss  Alice  L  P. 
Wood,  of  the  English  department  of  Vassar  College,  who  considers 
this  play  from  the  point  of  view  primarily  of  its  stage  presentation  and 
not  from  tiie  conventional  one  of  a  play  intended  to  be  read  and  only 
secondarily  to  be  acted. 

In  this  same  series  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  press,  and 
destined  for  immediate  publication  "  The  principles  of  Elizabethan 
staging "  by  \"ictor  E.  .Mbright,  instructor  in  English  in  Delaware 
College,  "  The  relations  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  Shelley  and  Byron  "  by  Miss 
Barnette  Miller,  formerly  instructor  in  English  in  Vassar  College,  and 
**  Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  critk  of  literatttre "  by  Frederick  W.  Roe, 
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instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Wiscoiuin.  In  addttioa  to 
tiiese  there  are  also  in  the  Press  two  new  volumes  in  the  Studies  in 
Qassical  Philology,  "De  infinitivi  finalis  vel  consecutivi  constructlone 
apud  prisGos  poetas  graecos  "  by  Charles  J.  Ogden,  and  "  Studies  in 
the  classical  terminology  of  Lucretius  and  Cicero  "  by  Miss  KaAarine 
C.  Reiley. 

Arrangements  have  further  been  made  for  publication  early  in 
die  autumn  of  die  important  book  on  the  "  Structure  and  halnts  of 
ants  **  by  Professor  W.  M.  Wheeler,  late  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  this  city  and  now  professor  of  economic  entomology 
in  Harvard  University,  whidi  will  form  a  bullgr  volume  with  many 
illustrations.  Amonp;^  other  notable  books  to  appear  in  the  autumn 
arc  also  the  fourth  vohinic  of  tlie  Blumenthal  lectures,  "  The  business 
of  Congress,"  by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Member  of  Congress  for 
Massachusetts,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Carpentier  lectures,  "  The 
nature  and  sources  of  the  law/'  by  Judge  John  C.  Gray,  Royall  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  Harvard  University.  Besides  these  diere  are  various 
monourraphs  in  the  difTerent  series  of  University  publications  and  a 
number  of  independent  volumes  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects. 

«  «  « 

In  die  letter  of  gift  printed  on  page  vi  of  the  introduction  to  the 
catalog  of  the  Henry  O.  Avery  Architectural  Library  (Library  of 
Columbia  College,  1895)  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

Hm  Library  °"'*  ^^'^^  ^^^^       purchases  made  for  the 

Avery  Architectural  Library  be  made  exclusively 
fcgr  a  commission  of  three  persons,  namely,  the  librarian  of  Cohimbia 
College,  the  professor  or  acting  profess(^r  of  the  architectural  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  Mr.  Russell  Sturcris  of  New  York, 
whose  successor,  in  case  of  his  declination  at  any  time,  is  to  be  selected 
by  the  other  two  members  of  die  commission  as  above,  to  be  always 
an  architect  and  not  immediately  connected  with  C6timibia  College. 

In  this  way  the  founders  of  the  library  gave  to  Mr.  Stnrgis  a  con- 
trolling position  in  its  management,  which  was  proper,  as  the  concep- 
tion of  a  standard  architectural  library  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
primarily  his.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Sturgis  ap- 
proved every  purcliasc  made  from  the  income  of  the  Avery  Fund. 
Mr.  Sturgis's  death  has  left  this  honorable  position  vacant.  As  his 
successor,  the  members  of  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  Avery 
ttbimry,  the  late  Dr.  Canfield  of  die  Library  and  Professor  Handin  of 
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the  architectural  department,  have  elected  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  secretary 

of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  author  of  tiie  monumental 
"  History  of  the  United  States  Capitol."  This  selection  is  approved  by 
Mr.  Sturgis's  friends  and  by  Mrs.  Avery  and  her  son,  and  will  com- 
mend itself  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  architectural  pro- 
fession and  in  the  standard  airhitectiiral  library. 

«  *  « 

Frederick  A.  Goetze,  dean  of  the  sdK>ols  of  mines,  engineering  and 
chemistry,  will  be  the  delegate  of  the  University  at  the  exercises  com- 
memorating the  graduation  of  the  twenty-fifth  class  of  the  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institnte,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  June  8,  9  and  10,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  Russell  Sage  Laboratory  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  New  York,  on  June  15. — Professor  Franklin  Henry 
Giddings,  professor  of  sociology  and  the  history  of  civiliaation,  will  be 
the  representative  of  the  Univerrity  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Ridimond  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  on  June  7.— James 
Earl  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers  College,  will  represent  the  college  at 
the  opening  of  Macdonald  College  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada,  on  June  3«  and  will  receive  an  honorary  degree  at  that  time. 

«   *  « 

SCHCK)L  AND  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 

Medicine— Ardiitecture— Teachers  College— Astronoiny— Botany- 
Economics  and  Social  Science— English — Germanic  Languages — ^His> 
tory  and  Public  Law— Indo-Iranian  Languages— Latin — Matiiematics 
— Metallurgy — ^Music  — ^Philosophy —  Physics — Psychology — Romance 
Languages— Summer  Session— Miscellaneous  Notes 

School  of  Medicine 

During  the  year  1908-09  fifty-one  scholarships  were  awarded. — 
The  dianges  during  the  last  five  years  in  the  percentage  of  students 
holding  college  degrees  are  as  follows:  1904-05,  46.36;  1905-06^ 
51-40;  1906^,  64.30;  1907-08.  56.83;  190^,  52.75. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  life  insurance  is  to  be  given  during  the  vear 
1909-10.  Dr.  Brandreth  Symonds,  chief  medical  director  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been  appointed  l»:turer  on  this 
subject 
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Instruction  in  histology  and  tabrydhgy,  wbidi  herctofdre  has 
been  under  the  jurisdictton  ol  the  dqartment  of  pathology,  has  been 
tfansferred  to  the  department  of  anatomy. 

In  most  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city  examinations  for  intemeships 
have  been  postponed  until  after  the  university  examinations.  This  is 
advantageous  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  since  hereto- 
fore their  work  in  the  last  half  year  has  been  tlirown  into  confusion 
by  the  series  of  hospital  examinations. 

Duriiig  fhe  coming  summer  session  twenty-four  courses  will  be 
offered  by  thirQr-one  instructors.  The  subjects  rq>resented  are  as  fol- 
bws:  applied  therapeutics,  cUntcal  pathology,  demmtolpgy,  genito- 
urinary diseases,  g>'necology,  hydrotherapy,  laryngology,  medical 
diapjnosis,  neurology-,  obstetrics,  ophthalmology',  orthopedic  surgery, 
otolog-y.  pharmacy,  physical  diagnosis,  and  surgery.  The  courses  will 
be  given  in  the  college  buildings,  Vandcrbilt  Clinic,  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Bellevue  Hospital,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
and  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  record  of  cases  treated  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinie  during  1908  is 
as  follows: 


This  represents  a  decrease  of  2,510  in  the  number  of  patients,  and 
of  3400  in  the  number  of  visits,  compared  with  1907. 

The  faculty  of  tiie  school  of  medicine  has  plauced  upon  its  minutes 

tlie  following  resolutions  with  reference  to  the  retirements  of  Pro- 
fessors John  G.  Curtis  and  T.  Mitchell  Prudden: 

Resahed,  That  the  factilty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, upon  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  from  active  duty  of  their 
colleague,  Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  place  on  record  their  deep  appreciatimi 
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of  his  services  to  l!ie  institution,  and  express  their  sincere  regret  that 
his  active  association  with  the  teaching  body  of  the  College  is  to  cease. 
During  the  long  period  of  his  professional  work  extending  uuiuier- 
TUptedly  over  for^  years.  Professor  Curtis  developed  the  teaching  of 
physiology  at  this  College  from  its  very  rudinieiit<  up  *  >  it-  prc>ent 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  His  attitude  and  untiring  ettorts  made, 
more  than  any  one  single  force  operative  in  tiic  evolution  of  modem 
medical  instruction  in  tiiis  country,  for  liie  organization  of  thorough 
and  practical  laboratory  methods  in  the  elementan*  branches  of  medical 
e^lucation.  The  College  will  always  gratefully  remember  that  it  owes 
the  introduction  of  physiological  laboratory  work  in  tlie  undergraduate 
curriculum  to  him.  He  brought  to  his  teadiing  both  the  highest 
degree  of  professional  knowledge  and  the  touch  of  a  wide  and  liberal 
culture  in  literature  and  the  arts,  enhancing  tlie  intrinsic  value  of 
instruction  and  his  inlluence  over  his  students.  His  personality  is  dear 
to  every  member  of  tfiis  College,  teachers  and  students  alike.  We 
regret  to  say  good-bye  to  the  faithful  colleague,  the  considerate  and 
courteou'^  t^^cn'lc-Tian,  the  staunch  friend,  but  we  ronple  with  this  regret 
the  hope  tiiat  iii  his  well  earned  leisure  his  intcrcht  ui  tiie  College  will 
continue  as  a  live  and  active  iaxltar  in  its  further  development  and  that 
his  counsel  and  advice  will  still,  as  heretofore,  be  at  the  service  of 
this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden, 
from  the  professorship  of  pathology,  in  the  Coll^  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  University,  his  colleagues  of  the  medical 
faculty  hereby  express  their  sincere  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  ser\'ices 
and  record  tlieir  deep  appreciation  of  tlie  superior  work  he  has  done 
in  bdialf  of  the  College  during  the  past  thirty  years  as  teacher,  autiior, 
and  investigator.  As  head  of  the  laboratories  of  pathcdogy  and  bac- 
teriology. Dr.  Prudden  with  signal  ability  and  imtiring  devotion  has 
organized  and  developed  a  department  eminently  successful  in  the 
training  of  students  and  in  the  promotion  of  important  invest^tions. 
Dr.  Prudden's  quiet,  but  not  the  less  effective  influence,  extending,  as 
it  does,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  University,  has  stood  for  the 
highest  ideals  of  scientific  medicine  and  the  advancement  of  pubUc 
httilth.  This  influence  and  this  work  will  remain  a  predous  possession 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

No  course  of  public  lectures  that  has  yet  been  given  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  attracted  so  widespread  attentton, 

and  has  received  so  great  an  attendance,  as  the  course  on  sanitary 

science  and  public  health,  which  was  given  during  the  month?  of 
February,  March  and  April.  The  subjects  and  the  lecturers  were 
printed  in  the  March  issue.  The  lecture  on  "  Quarantine  and  disin- 
fection "  was  delivered  by  E.  L.  Cofer,  M.D,,  parsed  assistant  surgeon 
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U.  S.  Ptddic  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  that  on  **  Tene- 
ment bouse  Huiitatton*'  by  Robert  W.  DeForest,  pr»ident  of  the 
Qiarity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Three  important  additions  will  bo  made  next  fall  to  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surpeons  That  of  William  G.  Mac- 
Callum,  who  comes  to  the  chair  of  pathology  from  the  position  of 
professor  of  pathological  physiology  and  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  announced  in  the  Mardi  Qvai* 
TERLY.  In  the  department  of  tiie  practice  of  medicine,  Dr.  Walter  B. 
James  has,  at  his  own  request,  been  transferred  from  the  Bard  pro* 
fcssorship,  which  involved  the  administration  of  the  department,  to  a 
professorship  of  clinical  medicine,  and  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Jancway  and 
Dr.  Kvan  M.  Evans,  now  associates  in  medicine,  have  been  promoted — 
Dr.  Jancway  to  the  Bard  professorship  and  Dr.  Evans  to  a  newly 
created  professorship  of  dinical  medicine.  These  af^intments  are 
of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  medical  school  not  only  be* 
cause  of  the  high  repute  of  both  men  as  clinical  teachers,  and  the 
opportunities  which  they  enjoy  for  clinical  work,  but  because  they 
empha.«dze  the  increasinpfly  close  relations  which  arc  developing  at  the 
"  P.  &  S."  between  the  so-called  pure  science  de{>artments — patholo^-, 
physiology,  bacteriology  and  biological  chemistry — on  one  hand,  and 
the  clinical  departments  on  the  other.  Both  Dr.  Jancway  and  Dr. 
Evans  are  tfioroughly  trauned  exponents  of  "  the  scientific  medicine  " 
as  ^t  phrase  is  understood  today  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris. 

Dr.  Janeway  was  educated  at  Yale  University  and  obtained  his 
medical  decrrec  from  Columbia  I'niversity  in  1895.  He  served  as 
interne  at  St.  Luke's  llo^^pital  and  after  his  graduation  became  a 
lecturer  on  medical  diajjnosis  in  tlie  University  and  Rellevue  Medical 
College,  which  position  he  held  from  1898  to  1905,  Since  njoy  he  has 
been  an  associate  in  medidne  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. In  1902,  he  was  appointed  visiting  physician  to  the  City 
Hospital,  and  in  1905,  attending  physician  to  St  Luke's  Hospital.  He 
is  a  member  of  manv  medical  and  scientific  societies  and  a  director  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of  Patliolog^y.  His  publication??  in  medicine 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  line  of  the  clinical  study  of  blood  prefisure, 
diseases  of  the  blood,  and  diabetes.  In  1904,  he  published  "  The 
clinical  study  of  blood  pressure,"  a  volume  which  is  a  standard  woik 
on  the  subject.  He  has  also  published  many  articles  on  the  treatment 
and  patiiology  of  diabetes,  and  has  been  much  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  teaching  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York.  He  is  the  son  of 
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Dr.  Edward  G.  Janeway,  for  many  years  dean  of  the  University  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  and  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  profession  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Evan  M.  Evans  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  served  as  interne  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
for  two  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  connected  with  a  nuniber 
of  hospitals  as  a  visiting  physidan  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
an  assistant  visiting  physician  to  the  Roosevdt  Hospital. 

School  of  Architecture 

A  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  regulation  ot  the 
evening  attendance  and  work  in  Havemeyer  Hall.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  student  body,  who  dected  a  representative  conmuttee 
with  power  to  determine  the  detailed  arrangements  in  conference  with 
Professor  Hamlm  and  the  superintendent  of  building  and  grounds, 
Mr.  Nonis.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  rooms  are  each 
evening  taken  in  charge  by  one  of  a  group  of  elected  representatives, 
serving  in  rotation.  The  service  has  not  proved  burdensome,  and 
the  system,  emanating  from,  and  administered  by,  the  students  them- 
selves, has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  School  was  represented  by  a  selected  set  of  drawings  at  the 
exhifaitioa  of  the  Boston  Architectural  Qnb  in  December,  and  at  the 
recent  New  York  League  EidiibitioiL  But  tiie  unsatisfactory  hang- 
ing of  the  drawings  in  the  Leajjiic  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Fine  Arts  building,  with  no  indication  m  the  catalog  or  in  the  building 
where  they  were  to  be  found,  has  raised  the  whole  question  of  the 
value  to  the  School  of  its  representation  at  these  exhibitions.  The 
cost  and  trouble  of  preparing  and  shipping  the  drawings  are  eon- 
sideraUe,  and  it  is  likdy  that  a  very  conservative  poliqr  will  hereafter 
be  followed  with  regard  to  exhibitions  away  from  the  School. 

The  June  exhibition  of  the  School's  work  in  the  Model  House 
will  include  not  only  the  best  of  the  drawings  sent  to  the  two  above 
exhibitions,  but  in  addition  the  "envois"  or  scholarship  drawings  of 
Mr.  Lucian  E.  Smith,  1901,  late  AIcKim  fellow  at  Rome  and  ot  Mr. 
Laurence  Botlomley,  the  presently  retumiog  incumbent  of  die  suae 
fellowshq>.  The  oon^etttion  to  select  his  successor  is  in  progress 
at  the  present  writing. 

Mr.  Edward  Pearce  Casey,  '89,  has  presented  to  the  School  tfie 
model  of  the  monument  to  General  Grant  to  be  erected  in  Washing- 
ton from  bis  design  for  the  pedestal  and  setting  and  from  Mr.  W. 
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O.  Partridge's  model  for  the  equestrian  statue.  The  cast  of  the 
latter,  exhibited  at  the  recent  League  exhibition,  has  been  temporarily 
mounted  with  good  eflfect  on  one  of  the  cross-beams  of  the  opening 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  main  hall  of  the  School  in  Havemeycr  Hall.  It 
U  an  excellent  coaipontiofi,  dignified  and  findj  decorative. 

By  a  sftedai  arrangement  with  Professor  Laird  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  second-  and  third-year  problems  in  design  in 
the  sch(X)ls  of  architecture  hoth  universities  were  made  identical, 
upon  progranT^  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  Cret  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  s^ubjccts  being  resi)ectively  a  museum  fagade  and  a 
maritime  customs  house.  Each  School  judged  its  own  designs  first, 
and  then  the  two  sets  were  jointly  judged  by  a  special  jury  consisting 
of  Messrs.  J.  M.  HoweUs,  A.  W.  Lord,  H.  F.  Homhostd  and  one 
representative  of  each  school,  and  successtvdy  ^diibited  t<^ether, 
fir^t  in  the  Model  ITouse  at  Columbia  University,  and  then  at  Phila- 
delphia. Thi.s  experiment  of  joint  problems  and  exhibitions  was  in 
I)ur*iiance  of  the  reeornniendations,  two  years  ago,  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  American  institute  of  Architects  and  five  of  the  schools 

of  architecture,  in  favor  of  collaborative  work  in  design  among  these 
sdiools.  It  was  found  impossible  to  arrange  for  simultaneous  prob- 
lems in  all  these  five  sdiods,  but  it  is  hoped  that  if  the  experiment 

succeeds  with  two  it  may  gradually  be  cxtcmled,  so  that  three  or 
more  will  be  represented  each  year  in  at  least  one  interscholastic 

competition. 

Professor  Hamlin  lectured  in  the  Trowbridge  art  course  at  Yale 
University  on  January  4  on  "  Moslem  architecture."  He  has  during 
the  year  served  as  professional  advisor  to  tl»  Camc|^e  Libraries  Com- 
mittee of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Hebrew  Infant  AxyUm  (the  architect 

of  whose  new  buildings  is  Edward  Necarsulmer,  '96).  He  has  also 
conducted  a  competition  for  the  proposed  new  high  .school  for  Ilackcn- 
sack,  N.  J,  He  will  spind  the  first  half  of  the  coming  academic  year 
in  Europe.  During  threee  months  of  this  time  he  will  be  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  will  act  as  advisor  to  the  trustees  of  Robert 
CoU^  as  to  the  laying  out  of  tiie  grounds  and  the  design,  placing 
and  equipment  of  new  buildings.  During  die  wmter  he  will  lecture 
in  London  and  Edmbnrgh  on  American  ardiitecture  and  ardiitectural 
education. 

The  Architectural  Annual,  published  by  the  Architectural  Society 
of  Columbia  University,  which  is  composed  of  students  of  the  School, 
appeared  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  first  half-year,  the  name 
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having  been  changed  from  the  Year  Book  of  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture. The  present  issue,  which  is  the  fifth  since  its  publication  was 
begun,  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  John  V.  Van  Pelt,  the  associate  director 

of  the  Hastings  atelier,  and  closes  with  an  ejccdlent  portrait  of  the 
late  Professor  Kress,  who  during  his  lifetime  was  so  much  interested 
in  the  students'  architectural  society.  There  are  ninety-three  pages 
of  text  and  illustrations,  including  somewhat  over  one  hundred  plate*, 
representing  the  work  in  design,  in  drawing  and  in  modeling  oi  aii 
the  classes  of  the  School  during  the  year  1907-08. 

TfeACBBss  College 
The  trustees  of  Teachers  Coll^  have  added  to  their  number 

Horace  E.  Andrews,  of  Cleveland,  and  Arthur  Turnbull,  of  New 
York;  and  advanced  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  adjunct  professor  since 
1907,  to  a  professorship,  and  Dr.  Naomi  Norsworthy,  instructor  >incc 
1904,  to  an  adjunct  professorship.  Dr.  Norsworthy  is  the  fourth 
woman  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

The  trustees  have  approved  an  expenditure  of  $634,000  for  the 
academic  year  1909-10,  an  increase  of  $181,1000  over  that  for  the 
present  year.  Of  this,  $142,000  will  be  expended  in  the  operation  of 
Whitticr  Hall.  Of  the  remainder,  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
estnlili^hment  and  operation  of  a  school  of  household  arts  in  thc  new 
$450,000  household  arts  building,  now  neariiig  completion. 

The  College  will  offer  for  the  first  time,  during  the  coming  year, 
two  coursM  dealing  specifically  with  the  relations  between  sociology 
and  education.  The  influence  of  sociological  knowledge  and  tbeoiy 
upon  educational  aims  and  procedure  will  be  presented  in  a  senior 
course  on  "  Educational  sociology."  The  counter  effects  of  educa- 
tional  agencies  upon  social  organization  and  opinion  will  be  considered 
in  a  graduate  course  on  "  The  school  and  democracy."  Both  courses 
will  be  given  by  Professor  Henry  Suzzallo.  Professor  John  Dewey  s 
course  on  "Social  life  and  the  school  curriculum"  wUl  also  be 
oontintted. 

New  courses  are  also  to  be  given  covering  educational  adminis- 
tration in  Europe,  applied  anatomy  and  ph  v  iology,  painting  and  illus- 
tration, educational  literature  in  French  and  German,  industrial  geog- 
raphy, historical  bibliography,  Latui  conversation,  industrial  mathe- 
matics, musical  art,  and  thc  principles  of  .sanitation.  The  program 
of  studies  of  the  new  sdiool  of  hoiBehdd  arts  wiU  offer  sixty 
new  courses  and  provide  cooperation  with  various  present  departnents 
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of  Teachers  College,  with  the  university  schools  of  arrhitecture  and 
of  pure  science,  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgecms,  and 
with  the  Schocjl  of  Philanthropy. 

The  Teachers  College  offering  in  the  summer  session  of  1909  will 
include  twenty  courses  in  edocation.  There  wm  be  the  usual  intro- 
ductory courses  m  educational  psjrchology  and  in  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Pr  fi  sor  Dewey  will  lecture  on  the  philosophy 
of  education ;  Professor  Henderson,  of  Adelphi  College,  on  the  theory 
of  education,  and  Dr.  Cole,  of  Teachers  College,  on  Hcrbart  and 
Frocbel.  Tliere  will  be  courses  in  elementary  teaching  by  Professor 
King,  oi  liic  University  of  Cmcmnati,  and  Dr.  iiariurt,  of  Teachers 
College,  in  elementary  supervision  by  Principal  Barks,  of  the  Albany 
Trauiing  School  for  Teachers,  and  in  sdiool  administration  by  Asso- 
ciate City  Superintendent  Edson  and  by  State  Institute  Conductor  J. 
M.  Thomson.  The  department  of  secondary  education  will  be  in 
charge  of  Professor  Farrington,  of  the  l^niversity  of  Texas.  There 
will  also  be  courses  in  educational  psychology  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  various  school  subjects. 

Tile  educational  museum  held  throughout  January  and  Febnury 
an  exhibit  of  material  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  Pro- 
fessor David  Eugene  Smith  to  iUustrate  the  historical  development  of 
mathematics.  The  growth  of  number  systems,  of  applied  mathe- 
matics, of  mechanical  calculation,  and  of  trigonometry  and  astronomy 
was  illustrated  through  series  of  European  and  Oriental  instruments. 
Selections  from  some  three  hundred  Persian,  Arabic  and  Indian  mathe- 
matical manuscripts  and  from  six  hundred  similar  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese works  were  shown,-^he  most  interesting  probably  being  the 
works  of  Bhaskara,  the  greatest  Hindu  mathematician,  Hbe  monu- 
mental  Chinese  encyclopedia  of  mathematics,  and  series  of  manu- 
scripts marking  the  Oriental  developments  of  geometry.  The  develop- 
ment of  arithmetic  was  illustrated  by  plates  from  Professor  Smith's 
descriptive  catalog  of  some  four  hundred  arithmetics  published  before 
1601,  the  largest  collection  ever  made.  Later  mathematical  develop- 
ments were  illustrated  by  many  rare  volumes  and  selections  from  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  collection  of  five  thousand  mathematical  autographs, 
portraits,  and  medals.  Among  these  were  several  manuscripts,  a 
dozen  medals  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  of  Newton. 

In  March  the  educational  museum  showed  an  exhibit  illustrating 
a  series  of  occupations  for  invalids  planned  by  a  former  student  of 
Teachers  College,  who  is  now  a  hospital  superintendent.    Work  ac- 
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tually  accomplished  by  convalescents  of  various  ages  and  conditions 
during  recovery  from  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  bone 
fracture,  mastoiditis,  appendicitis,  and  during  chronic  suffering  from 
hii>-di8ease,  rhenimtisin  and  hcartnlisease  illustrated  the  belief  that 
appropriate  occupation  may  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  any  invalid 
and  that  the  encouragement  of  nocmal  activity  may  aid  the  reooveiy 
of  health. 

The  department  of  elementar\'  education  is  conducting  a  coopera- 
tive study  of  a  score  of  representative  normal  schools  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  western  States.  One  or  more  graduate  students  visit 
each  uutitution  for  sevefal  days  or  a  week,  report  their  observations 
at  a  colloquium  of  the  department,  and  then  after  discussion  sum  up 
tiie  results  for  permanent  record  and  distribution.  The  department 
of  secondary  education  has  successfully  inaugurated  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar plan  for  the  study  of  high-school  teaching.  After  instruction 
concerning  observation  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  class  visit- 
ing of  recitations  conducted  by  expert  teachers,  stenograpiuc  reports 
of  all  the  procedure  of  the  lessons  observed  furnish  an  accurate  basis 
for  suggestion  and  correction  in  later  discussion  and,  later,  for  perma- 
nent record  and  distribution. 

The  department  of  music  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of 
extension  teaching  conducted  a  series  of  twelve  public  lectures  and 
recitals  on  alternate  Tluirsday  afternoons  from  December  to  April  in 
the  Milbanic  Chapel  of  Teachers  College. 

The  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  cdebrated  in  March  die 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Hendrick  Hudson,  witii 
a  festival  of  historic  plays,  processions  and  dances  iUustrating  char- 
acteristic periods  and  strildi^  happenings  in  the  history  of  die  Gty 
of  New  York. 

The  Spcyer  School  concluded  on  April  28  a  series  of  twenty  free 
Wednesday  evening  public  lectures  and  recitals  on  history,  literature 
and  music 

The  Teachers  Coll^  Bureau  of  Publications  issued  as  one  of  its 
series  of  Contributions  to  Education  a  comprehensive  study  of  Eiica- 
bethan  grammar  schools, — ^their  foundation,  support,  curricula,  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  Other  recent  volumes  of  the  series  inchtfle  a  history 
of  the  teaching  of  geometry'  and  a  study  of  the  development  of  rural 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  museums  of  education,  the 
place  of  history  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic; a  study  of  contemporary  secondary  education  is  in  preparation. 
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The  College  has  reprinted  for  general  distribution  an  address  on 
**  The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States,"  delivered  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  before  the  fourth 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  at  Rome,  and  an  address 
oa  "  School  music  In  Berlin,  Paris  and  London/'  delivered  by  Profes- 
sor Qniles  H.  Famswortli,  before  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Assodattott.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  recently  pub- 
lished monographs  on  "  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  Public 
Schools "  by  Professor  Thorndike,  "  The  professional  education  of 
nurses"  by  Professor  Nutting,  and  "The  continuation  school  in  the 
United  States "  by  Arthur  Jones,  fellow  in  education. 

The  American  Federation  of  tiie  Mathematical  and  tfw  Natural 
Sciences  lias  appointed  Professor  Dodge  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  for  publication  by  the  Federation  a  selected  and  annotated 
bibliography  of  such  contributions  to  science  teaching  in  the  last  decade 
as  form  a  working  ba'^is  for  teachers,  e^ecially  for  those  in  institu- 
tions with  limited  libraries. 

Miss  Hill  has  been  elected  president  of  the  International  Kmder- 
garten  Union,  Professor  Meylan,  president  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  AModation,  Professor  Kinnep  president  of  tiie  New  York 
Home  Economics  Association.  Dean  Russell  has  been  eleeled  vioe- 
jMvsident  of  die  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  chairman  of  the  section  for  education.  Dean  Russell  has  also 
been  made  vice-president  of  the  Religious  Education  Association. 
Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  International  Commission  for  Mathematical  Edu- 
cation. Professor  Bigdow  has  been  eleeled  secretary  of  the  American 
Nature-Study  Society,  Professor  Johnson  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  History  Teadiers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

A  tabulation  has  been  made  showing  the  representation  of  gradu- 
ates of  otlier  colleges  at  Teachers  College  during  the  last  ten  years. 
During  the  year  1897-98  there  were  113  reprocutatives  of  46  other 
American  colleges  and  universities;  during  1908-09  there  were  376 
representatives  from  149  oUier  institutions.  In  tiie  ten  years  the 
largest  representations  have  come  from  Vassar  loa.  Smith  95,  Cornell 
86,  Harvard,  72,  Michigan  62,  Wellesley  57,  Chicago  53,  Mount 
Holyoke  50,  anrl  [eland  Stanford  42. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  has  held  monthly  sessions  with  a  mem- 
bership of  50  persons,  and  has  had  a  number  of  interesting  messages 
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from  former  members.  Samuel  Sung  Young  and  Fon^  Foo  Sec, 
who  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.M.,  in  1905  and  1906,  respect- 
ively, have  both  received  the  degree  of  Chindiib  (Litt.D.)  through 
the  Chinese  government  examinations.  The  fonner  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Tangshan  Engineering  and  Mining  CoXiegic,  in  July.  W. 
M.  Zumbro,  a  graduate  student  during  1905-07,  wrote  of  his  work  as 
president  of  the  American  College  at  Madura,  India,  and  W.  S. 
Murray,  a  graduate  student  during  1899-1901,  described  his  work 
as  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. Stanley  Livingston,  a  graduate  student  during  1906-07, 
wrote  from  Hawaii  of  the  progress  of  his  monograph  on  Hawaiian 
education." 

Dbpasticbnt  op  AsnoNOMY 

The  meawrements  and  calculations  based  on  Lewis  Morris  Ruther- 
furd's  collection  of  star  photographs  have  now  been  completed.  This 
work  was  begun  in  X892,  and  some  twenty  menunrs  on  the  subject 
have  been  issued  by  the  department.  It  is  expected  that  the  material 
still  remaining  unpublished  can  be  put  tiirough  the  press  wifhm  a 
year. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  by  officers  of  the  department  to 
improving  the  undergraduate  courses  of  instruction.  The  new  Wilde 
Observatmry  has  been  open  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
throughout  the  year,  Professor  Jacoby  givin|f  students  in  the  intro- 
ductory astronomy  course  an  opportunity  to  study  the  heavens  with 
the  help  of  instruments.  In  the  summer  school  of  geodesy  the  applica> 
tions  of  astronomy  to  higher  surveying  are  taught  to  the  fourth  year 
class  in  civil  engineering;  this  work  has  been  transferred  from  Oster- 
ville,  Mass.,  to  Camp  Columbia,  Morris,  Conn.  A  geodetic  triangula- 
tion  was  executed  there  by  tiie  students  during  last  summer,  and  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  hydrographic  surveys  of  Lake  Bantam  carried 
out  as  usual  under  the  department  of  civil  engineering. 

T!u  members  of  the  department  have  given  much  attention  to 
public  lectures  and  addresses.  Professor  Jaooby  was  one  of  the  city 
speakers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  celebration  on 
February  12,  and  repeated  his  address  in  three  different  places  after 
that  date.  He  also  lectured  in  Teachers  College,  and  edited  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America 
for  die  year.  Professor  Poor  gave  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  Nautical 
Science  at  the  University.  These  lectures  were  wdl  attended  by  Ifae 
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general  public  and  also  by  a  body  of  students  from  the  training  ship 
maintained  by  the  board  of  education  of  New  York  City. 

Professor  Mitchell  gave  a  scries  o£  university  extension  lectures 
at  tiie  Wagner  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  oAer  oourses  at  Asbory 
Parle,  Newark,  TottenviUe,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  at 
Toronto,  London  and  Hamilton,  Canada.  Professor  Mitchell  spent 
part  of  last  summer  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  Chicago,  where  he 
measured  a  number  of  star  spectropframs  and  found  one  new  spectro- 
scopic binar\'.  He  is  planning  to  visit  the  Yerkes  Observatory  again 
this  summer. 

Department  of  Botany 

Several  of  the  courses  have  been  recast  with  a  view  to  seairing 
a  better  correlation  of  the  work  with  the  various  lines  of  lx)tanical 
study  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  courses  so  that  they 
may  be  presented  as  half-year,  rather  than  fuU^year  subjects. 

The  report  of  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Oiester  A.  Darling  on 
sex  in  dioecious  plants  appeared  in  iht  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  Tt  is  the  first  cytological  inresdgation 
from  the  botanical  standpoint  upon  sex  determination,  a  problem  in 
which  unusual  interest  is  taken  at  the  present  day.  The  results  ob- 
tained tend  to  explain  the  repeatedly  observed  fact  that  staminate  and 
pistillate  plants  are  found  in  nature  in  about  equal  numbers.  Dr. 
Darling  finds  tiiat  the  diromosomes,  considered  by  many  as  the  carriers 
of  the  sex-detenninuig  factor,  originate  in  a  different  manner  from 
those  in  bisporangiate  or  perfect  flowers,  and  that  tliis  substance  is 
handled  in  two  different  ways  in  the  formation  of  the  pollen  spores. 
This  fact  su|4^gests  the  somewhat  similar  behavior  of  the  chromatin  in 
certain  insects,  where  sex  determination  has  been  extensively  investi- 
gated, and  aiso  turnislies  evidence  that  two  kinds  of  pollen  spores  are 
formed  in  each  antfiM*.  The  results  are  in  accord  witfi  tiiose  of 
Correns,  who  found  in  breeding  dioecious  plants  that  pollination  with 
the  spores  from  a  single  anther  invariably  produced  approximately  an 
equal  number  of  stanrinate  and  pistillate  offspring. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Dodge,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  joins 
the  staff  next  year  as  preparator  and  laboratory  assistant.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Benedict,  graduate  student  durinc^  the  past  two  years,  has  been  elected 
to  a  fellowship  in  botany  for  the  next  academic  year.  Miss  W.  J. 
Robinson  has  nearly  completed  her  Uicsis  on  the  Hawaiian  ferns  and 
will  spend  tfie  summer  m  Hawaii  completing  her  study  of  this  im- 
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perfectly  known  ^oup  of  ferns.  Mr.  Homer  D.  House,  who  received 
his  doctorate  in  botany  last  year,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
botany  in  the  Biltmore  Forestry  Scliool,  North  Carolina. 

The  expbration  of  North  America  in  connection  with  the  pubUca- 
tioii  of  NofA  American  Flora  has  been  oontiniied  tiirough  several 
expeditioii8»  largdy  directed  to  Florida  and  adjacent  islands.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Miirrill  conducted  a  mycological  exploration  of  Jamacia,  and  Dr. 
J.  K.  Small  continued  his  work  on  the  flora  of  the  Southern  United 
States  by  visiting  the  everglade  region  of  Florida.  Doctors  Britton 
and  Howe  are  at  present  at  Key  West,  having  already  made  extensive 
collections  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba. 

Dep.\rtments  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 

Professor  Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, iias  been  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  political  economy. 
His  chief  wofk  will  cnuist  in  taldiigr  charge  of  Hk  tudergradnate 
classes  at  Barnard  College^  althougli  he  will  also  assist  in  the  iiiatnic> 
turn  at  Gdambia,  and  g^ve  one  graduate  course.  Professor  Moore 
gives  up  teaching  at  Barnard  Collie  and  will  devote  more  of  his  time 
to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  economic  and  statistical  theory,  on 
which  he  has  long  been  engaged. 

A  course  on  the  principles  of  economics,  which  will  be  offered  next 
year  for  Ihe  first  time  to  all  die  stadents  of  engineering,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Seager  and  Dr.  Agger. 

The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
tiie  American  Economic  Association  will  be  held  in  New  York  during 
the  next  Christmas  holidays,  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  celebration 
of  the  American  ?Iistorical  Association.  At  the  opening  meeting  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  junior  senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  City  will  participate  in  the  proceedings.  On 
Tuesday,  which  will  be  Cdumbia  Day,  the  preddential  addresses  will  be 
delivered.  Professor  Seligman  is  chairman  and  Professor  Lindsay 
vice-chairman  of  the  celebration  committee,  representing  tfie  American 
Economic  Association. 

Professor  John  E.  Dark  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  a 
member  of  tlie  committee  to  investigate  the  Stock  and  Produce  Ex- 
changes.   The  report  has  recently  been  published. 

A  Russian  translation  of  Professor  Selignian's  "  Essays  in  taxa- 
tion "  has  just  appoired  frcrni  tfie  pen  of  Professor  Fiiedmann,  of  St. 
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Petersburg.  This  is  the  third  of  his  books  to  be  translated  into 

Russian. 

Professor  Moore  will  spend  the  coming^  year  abroad,  pursuing  his 
scientific  researches  in  England  and  i  ranee.  Professor  Seager's 
*'  Economics,  briefer  course  "  has  been  published  by  Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 
It  is  especially  designed  for  use  in  tedinical  sdiools  and  schods  of 

applied  science.  A  third  and  revised  edition  of  Professor  Seligman's 
"  Shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation  "  will  be  published  during  the 

summer.  At  the  same  time  there  will  also  appear  French  and  T^^p^nese 
translations  of  this  work,  of  which  an  Italian  translation  appeared 
some  years  ago. 

Depaitment  of  Engusb 

Anxmg  the  new  volumes  which  will  shortly  i^>pear  in  the  series  of 
Studies  in  English  issued  by  the  University  Press  are  "  The  rebtions 
of  Leiph  Hunt  to  Shelley  and  Byron  "  by  Barnette  Miller,  sometime 
instructor  in  English  in  Vassar  College ;  "  Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  critic 
of  literature  "  by  Frederick  Roe,  instructor  in  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin ;  "  The  principles  of  Eliaabedian  staging  "  by  Victor 
Albright,  instmctor  in  Engrltdi  in  the  University  of  Delaware;  and 
"The  authorship  of  Tim&n  of  Athens"  by  Ernest  H.  Wright.  An 
edition  of  "  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  charms,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
translation  "  by  Felix  Grendon,  instructor  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  V'ork,  was  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore.  These  are  all  dissertations  completed  in  regular 
course  for  the  doctor's  d^free.  There  are  in  tiie  department  at  present 
twenty-four  students,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  who  have  com- 
pleted substantially  all  the  courses  required  and  have  made  some 
progress  on  their  doctor's  dissertations. 

On  April  15.  Mr.  Algernon  Tassin,  lecturer  in  the  department, 
delivered  a  public  lecture  at  the  University  on  the  "  Drama,  old  and 
new." — Dr.  Herbert  M,  Ayres,  at  present  lecturer  in  English,  was 
appointed  instructor  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  oourses  in  English  during  the  summer  session  will  be  given  by 
Professor  Trent  and  Dr.  Ayres  of  the  department,  and  by  Professor 
Krapp  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Professor  Charles  S.  Baldwin 
of  Yale,  and  Professor  Will  D.  Howe  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 
Professors  Baldwin  and  Howe  have  given  courses  in  the  summer 
session  in  preceding  years,  and  Professor  Krapp  was  until  the  present 
year  a  taenaibtt  of  tfie  department. 
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Owing  to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  Professor  E.  D.  Perry 
for  the  second  semester,  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  actuig  dean  of  the  school  of  philosophy  untU  April  i, 
when  upon  the  federation  of  the  various  graduate  schools  he  assumed 

the  duties  of  associate  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  held  at  Ithaca,  Januarj' 
7-f).  he  acted  as  one  of  two  delegates  from  this  University,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  lie  delivered  the  last  iecturc  in  tlie  Gerniaaistic  Society  course 
on  Wagner's  "  Ring  des  Nibeliuigen,"  and  on  Mardi  15  he  delivered 
an  address  at  tiie  Academy  of  Medicine  in  tiiis  city  hef ore  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Medical  Colleges  on  "  The  combined  course  as  it 
affects  medical  education."  Professor  Thomas  repeated  the  lecture  on 
"  Fatist,"  first  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germanistic  Society, 
hcfore  the  Knj^lish  Grathiate  Club  on  February  19.  On  April  5  he 
spoke  before  the  Modem  Language  Conference  on  "  The  writing  of  a 
history  of  a  nattonal  literature/'  being  an  account  of  the  pr^Iems 
confronting  him  in  the  composition  of  his  "  History  of  German  litera- 
ture/' whidi  appeared  in  liCarch  in  tiie  Appleton  series  of  the  World's 
Literatures.  Professor  R.  TombOi  Jr.,  delivered  lectures  in  German 
and  EngH'ih  on  subjects  connected  with  German  Hterature,  history 
and  education  at  Colorado  College,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  the  University  of  Maine,  Bates  College,  Ohio 
State  University,  Lake  Erie  College,  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal 
School,  Williams  College,  and  before  the  following  associations:  The 
Teadiers  Association,  Milwaukee,  die  Athenaeum,  Milwaukee,  the 
Humboldt  Vcrein,  Columbus,  and  the  Gcrmanistische  Gesellschaft, 
Pittsburgh.  He  also  cfnve  addresses  at  the  Milwaukee-Downer  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  University  of  Maine,  and  before 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  various 
out-of-town  higli-schools.  In  addition,  he  has  spoken  at  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Teadiers  Associatum  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  in 
February,  Mardi  and  April,  and  delivered  several  lectures  for  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  Ptofessor  A.  F.  J.  Remy 
lectured  on  March  4  on  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  before  the  Litterarische 
Gesellschaft  von  >Torns«ania.  and  on  "  Die  \f  rcrlcichende  Sprachwis- 
senschaft  '  before  the  .Mlircmeiiur  Doutscher  Sprachverein  on  March 
13.  Mr.  A.  W.  Portcrtield  delivered  the  address  at  the  Campus 
SerNice  on  December  o  and  February  21,  and  lectured  before  tlie 
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Vercin  Deutscher  Lehrer  von  New  York  und  Umpegcnd  on  "  Petrarca 
in  dcr  deutschen  Litterattir."  Under  the  auspices  of  the  department, 
Mr.  E.  Richard  discussed  in  a  public  lecture  on  February  15  "  The 
Gmnui  oonc^itioii  of  srt." 

The  sericfl  of  public  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Germanistic  Society,  which  were  announced  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Quarterly,  continued  to  draw  appreciative  and  large  audiences. 
Besides  these  lectures  there  were  delivered  under  the  same  auspices 
durinjT^  the  month  of  December,  three  addresses  by  tlie  well-known 
German  novelist  and  poet,  Carl  Hauptmann,  at  which  an  opportunuy 
was  afforded  the  public  to  hear  the  distinguished  author  read  from  his 
ovra  worles.  On  January  5  Professor  J.  W.  Burgess  lectured  on 
**  The  German  Emperor  and  the  German  government,"  and  on  January 
29  Professor  J.  T.  Hatfield  of  Northwestern  University  q>olceon  "  Hie 
poetry  of  Wilhelm  Miiller." 

Mr.  P.  G.  CraipT.  the  encumbent  of  the  Carl  Schurz  fellowship 
1908-09,  resigned  the  honor  because  of  ill  health,  so  that  the  stipend 
becomes  available  again  for  1909-10.  It  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Sleipp»  who  has  been  assistant  in  the  department  during  this 
academic  year.  Mr.  Skipp  received  the  A3,  degree  from  Denison 
University  in  1904  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  1905-06. 
From  1906-08  he  was  assistant  in  the  Germanic  department  of  Colgate 
University. 

Inasmuch  as  through  the  absence  on  leave  of  Professor  Burfjess 
next  year,  the  burden  of  the  administration  of  the  business  of  tlie 
graduate  faculties  will  devolve  upon  Professor  Carpenter,  a  slight 
curtailment  of  the  graduate  program  was  unfortunately  found  neoes- 
sar>\  Swedish,  which  normally  would  come  next  year  in  a  three-year 
cycle,  will  he  omitted,  as  well  as  the  courses  in  Biblic^aphy  and 
Advanced  Icelandic.  Besides,  Gothic  and  the  Introduction  to  Ger- 
manic Philology  will  hereafter  be  piven  only  alternately,  while  tlie 
History  of  the  German  Language,  Middle  High  German  (linguistic 
course)  and  Elementaty  Icelandic  will  be  offered  only  for  one  semMler 
each  for  three  hours*  instead  of  two  hours  throughout  the  year.  The 
following  year  Old  High  German  will  take  place  of  Middle  High 
German.  This  rather  radical  change  was  made  in  accordance  with 
the  definitely  expressed  policy  of  the  President  to  put  graduate  rn- 
struction  more  and  more  on  a  semester  basis.  A  new  departure  will 
be  a  graduate  course,  somewhat  on  the  laborator)'  plan,  on  "  Special 
Studies  in  German  literature  "  given  by  Professor  Thcmias  on  Saturday 
moniing*  to  take  the  place  of  his  course  on  the  "  German  diama." 
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In  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  Colleg'e,  the  recommend.itii )n-  or 
the  committees  on  instruction,  looking  toward  a  greater  concentration 
on  fewer  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  stadent,  have  been  taken  into 
consideration  as  modi  as  posnble  in  Ae  annottncement  of  ooorses  for 
next  year.  Thus  German  7-8  and  23-04  have  been  reorganixed  on  the 
three-hour  basis,  while  the  two-hour  practical  courses  may  henceforth 
be  taken  only  in  conjunction  with  other  German  courses.  In  Barnard, 
furthermore,  two  extra  points  will  be  granted  in  German  5-6,  upon 
the  conipleti(Hi  of  additional  outside  work  to  be  assigned. 

The  extension  wotk  1ms  hem  done  Ihis  winter  by  Professois 
Bagster^Collins  and  Hervey,  Dr.  Braunt  and  Messrs.  Heoser  and 
Bechert.  Next  year  the  course  in  Elementary  German  conducted  by 
Professor  Bs^ter-Collins  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Porterfield. 

In  the  summer  session  the  work  will  be  in  chargfe  of  Professors 
Bagster-Collins,  Hervey,  Tombo  and  Rcniy,  Dr.  Braun  and  Mr. 
Heuser.  Professor  Bagster-Collins  announces  a  much-needed  course 
on  Methods  of  Teaching  German  and  one  on  Advanced  German  Gram- 
mar. German  5-6  will  be  divided  into  two  separate  courses^  m  cfaaige 
of  Professor  Hervey  and  Mr*  Heoser.  In  the  tfiree-year  cyde  of  Ger- 
manic dialects.  Old  Hi^^  German  will  be  given  by  I^fessor  Remy  for 
the  first  time. 

Departments  of  History  and  Public  Law 

For  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  which  will  be  held  in  New  York  in  December, 
1909,  Professor  Sloane  is  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on  enter- 
tainment and  Professor  Shotwell  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
program. 

Professor  Donning  lectured  both  at  Vassar  and  at  Smith  in 
February. 

Professor  Shepherd  served  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States 

government,  of  Columbia  University,  and  of  the  Association  of 
American  Univer'^ities  at  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  held 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  December  26,  1908 — January  5,  1909.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  section  of  pedagogy  and  philosophy,  and  read  a  paper 
before  that  section  on  "  The  adaptation  of  teaching  to  the  American 
sodal  medtum."  He  likewise  prepared  tiw  major  part  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  representatives  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities at  die  Sdentific  Congress  on  tiie  means  of  promoting  in- 
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tellecnial  cooperation  between  the  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Latin  America. 

Professor  Shotwel!  has  been  IccturinR-  every  Friday  evening 
tliroughout  the  winter  and  spring  to  an  audience  of  from  six  hundred 
to  eleven  hundred  at  the  Wadleigh  High  School.  He  lectured  at 
G)oper  Union  in  February  on  Radicalism  and  social  reform  in 
modem  France/'  and  in  April  he  gave  four  lectures  on  ^e  "  French 
Revolution." 

Professor  John  W.  Burgess  will  be  absent  next  year  on  leave.  A 
portion  of  his  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
graduate  instruction  abroad.  His  courses  in  public  law  will  be  divided 
between  Professors  Goodnow  and  Beard. 

Pft>fes8or  Munroe  Smith,  who  has  been  away  on  leave  during  the 
second  semester  of  this  year,  has  been  designated  by  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  as  delegate  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Instruction  in  Modem  Languages  held  at  Paris  in  ^^ay,  1909. 

Owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore, 
his  work  in  international  law  and  diplomacy  will  be  carried  on  next 
year,  as  during  the  past  two  years,  by  Professor  George  W.  Scott 

Dbipaktiient  op  Indo-Ibanian  Languages 

Professor  Jackson  made  an  address  on  Nishapur  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  lhte  Omar  Khayyam  Gub  in  Boston  on  March  31,  on  the 
hundredth  anniversaiy  of  FitaGerald's  birthday.  On  the  evening  of 
April  2  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Phihdelphia,  before  the  American 

Philosophical  Society,  on  Mithraism  and  Manichacism.  two  forms  of 
early  Persian  religious  thought.  The  American  Oriental  Society, 
of  which  Professor  Jackson  is  correspcmding  secretary,  met  at  Colum- 
bia in  Easter  week,  April  15  to  17. 

Depaitment  of  Latin 

The  stay  of  Professor  Qiristian  Hiilsen  at  the  University  through- 
out Hhc  present  tenn  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  clas- 
sical students  both  here  and  elsewhere.  Professor  Hulsen  received 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute 
in  Rome  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  department  of  Latin 
at  Columbia.  In  this  capacity  he  has  given  lectures  on  the  Topog- 
rapiiy  oi  Rome  (in  English),  and  a  seminar  (in  German)  on  Roman 
Monumental  ArL  A  large  number  of  students  have  regularly  attended 
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these  interestii^  courses,  and  prafessora  from  otlier  eolleges  and  oni- 

Versities  have  been  among  his  auditors.  In  the  intervals  of  his  aca- 
demic work  at  Columbia,  Professor  Hulsen  has  lectured  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  at  the  Universit}'^  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harvard 
and  Yale,  and  l>efore  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England;  and 
before  leaving  this  country  in  June  will  have  fulfilled  lecture  engage- 
ments made  wifh  him  by  otiier  learned  bodies. 

On  Febmafy  5,  Professor  Peck  lectured  before  the  Normal  Col- 
lege on  "The  prose  fiction  of  Greece  and  Rome/'  and  on  February  12, 
before  the  English  Graduate  Qub  on  "Horace."  Professor  Peck 
is  at  present  preparing  a  volume  to  be  entitled  "A  short  histor>'  of 
classical  philolog}',"  which  will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany in  January  next. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Rome  Professor  J.  C  Egbert  was  made  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  was  also  appointed  diairman  of  the  committee  on 
fellowsh^ 

Professor  Knapp  lectured  on  "  The  Roman  theater "  at  Syracuse, 
on  December  29,  before  the  classical  section  of  the  State  Teachers 
Association.  He  also  attended  tlie  annual  meeting  uf  the  American 
Philological  Association,  at  Toronto,  and  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some 
recent  contributions  to  the  study  of  Lucilius."  He  was  redecled 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  recently  held  at  Haver- 
ford  College.  He  lectured  at  the  University  in  April  before  the 
American  Archseological  Institute.  The  second  volume  of  The 
Classical  Weekly,  of  which  he  is  managing  cilitor  and  business  man- 
ager, is  nearing  completion.  Professor  Knapp  also  served  as  super- 
vising editor  of  an  edition  of  Martial,  by  Professor  Edwin  Post,  of 
De  Pauw  University,  takmg  the  place  of  Professors  Tracy  Peck  and 
Dement  Lawrence  Smith,  editors  of  the  Coll^  Latm  Series  (Gtnn 
and  Co.),  in  which  the  Martial  appeared. 

Departmknt  of  Mathematics 

Professor  Kasner  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  four 
lectures  on  "The  geometric  aspects  of  dynamics  at  the  colloquium 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  to  be  hdd  at  Princeton  next 
September.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  same  Society  be  presented  a 
p^)er  on  "  Brachistodirones  and  tautochrones,"  and  one  00  "The 
interpretation  of  differential  equations  in  line  coordinates." 
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The  doctor's  thesis  presented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hartwell,  entitled 
"Plane  fields  of  force  whose  trajectories  arc  invariant  under  a  pro- 
jective group,"  has  been  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Traus- 
Qctians  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 

DbPABTHENT  or  MBTALLUlCy 

The  following  bibliography  (1908)  of  Profes$or  Howe  was  re* 
ceived  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  March  issue  because  of  his  absence 

in  Europe : 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  alloys.  Russian  translation  by  Ivan  Skitkoff. 
Nepaeiee  A.  C  Cybornea.  28  -j-  548  p. — The  Duplex  process  for 
steel  making.  El^troehemical  and  Metallurgical  Itutustry,  Ja;  6:  7. 
Afetatlurgie,  8  Oct;  5:  587-8. — Eine  neue  Eisen-Kohlenstoff- Phase, 
Osmondit.  Mctallurgic,  8  Ja;  5:  33-6. — ^Animals  resist  temptation. 
The  Outlook f  18  Ja;  — :  147. — Ubcr  den  Einfluss  des  Giesscns  auf 
LunlKm  und  Seigem.  With  B.  Stoughton.  Stahl  und  Risen,  22  Ja ; 
28  11^21. — Eine  weitere  Studie  iiber  die  Saigerungen  in  Stahl- 
biuckcn.  Metaiiurgie,  8  Mr ;  5 :  162-6. — Segregation  in  steel  ingots. 
School  of  Mines  Quarterlyt  Ap;  29:  238-40.— Replies  to  discussion 
of  his  paper,  "  Piping  and  segregation  in  steel  ingot>.'"  Bi-Monlhly 
Bulletin,  American  Institute  of  Slining  Entjineers,  May;  21:  404-5. 
424-6. — The  relative  corrosion  of  stcci  and  wrought  iron  tubing.  With 
B.  Stoughton.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  8 :  247-65.  Iron  Age,  3  S ;  8a :  645-ri.  Euginecring  and 
Mining  Journal,  19  S;  86:  563-4.  Industnal  World,  19  O;  43: 
1244-5.  Revwt  de  MHollurgte,  N;  5:  801-15. — Corrosion  of  sted 
and  iron  tubing.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  24  O;  86:  821-2. 
— Can  ingotism  he  cured  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  temperature 
at  which  ovcriieainig  is  cured?  With  W  sUiarn  LanipbcU  and  W.  T. 
Koken.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
8:  185-9. — The  car1x)n-iron  diagram.  Bi-Monthly  Bulletin.  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Jl;  2a:  461-529. — Discussion  of  the 
paper  "The  uniform  nomendature  of  iron  and  steel."  Bi-Monlhly 
Bulletin,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Jl;  22:  618-20, 
and  N;  24:  1185. — The  -finpe  of  the  iron  blast  furnace.  Engineering 
and  Mmmy  Journal,  u  S  ;  S6:  507-11.    Mineral  Industry,  1908;  17: 

 . — Carbon  and  the  properties  of  cast  iron.   Engineering  and  Mii^ 

ing  Journal,  14  N;  86:  943-6. — De  I'influence  des  conditions  dans 
lesquelles  s'eiTectue  la  coulee  des  lingots  d'acier  sur  la  formation  des 
sonBlures  et  la  segregation.  Rexme  de  MHallurgie,  Extmts,  May; 
5 : 32l-5.~Retassure  et  segregation  dans  les  lingots  d'acier.  Revuo  do 
MitaUHrgie,  Extraits,  Ag;  5:  $79-^$. 

DBPABTHENT  OF  MUSIC 

The  registration  in  the  school  of  nnisic  during  1908-09  has  been 
siniiUr  to  that  of  the  precedhig  year.   The  University  orchestra  has 
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g^ven  two  concerts,  one  in  Earl  Hall  and  the  other  in  Mendelssohn 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rubner,  besides  furnishing 
music  on  several  otlier  occasions.  During  the  second  half-year,  a 
series  of  seventeen  public  concerts  was  given;  of  these,  eight  were 
organ  recitals,  and  nine  were  concerts  of  chattriier  inusie— quartette, 
trio,  and  inanoforte  recitals.  The  annual  concert  of  (Kignud  com- 
positkms  by  students  in  the  school  was  given  in  May.  The  courses 
in  music  in  the  summer  session  will  be  given  by  Professor  R.  G.  Cole, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Extension  courses  have  been  given 
during  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  by  Professor  McWhood. 

Professor  Rubner  was  the  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
in  their  concert  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  December.  He  has  given 
pianoforte  recitals  at  Barnard  College  and  at  Teachers  College,  and 
has  played  before  the  Tonkuusder  Society  of  New  York.  He  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  five  prize  judges  for  the  National  Song 
and  Music  Festival  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Ger- 
man Singing  Societies  of  New  York  City,  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
from  June  19  to  June  24.  To  the  series  o£  public  concerts  given  by 
the  school  of  music,  Professor  Rubner  has  contributed  two  pianoforte 
recitals,  besides  participating  in  a  recital  for  two  pianofortes,  wi^  his 
daughter,  and  in  two  concerts  of  chamber  music. 

Professor  McWhood,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  in  advisory 
relations  with  a  number  of  collegiate  institutions,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  music  education. 
He  is  director  of  the  department  of  music  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  been  engaged  in  a  statistical  study  of  the  status 
of  music  educati(Mi  in  theological  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
He  has  been  director  of  the  Winnipesaukee  Mixed  Chorus  and  of  the 
male  chorus  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  acted  in  die 
following  positions:  Chief  examiner  in  music.  College  EntnuKC 
Examination  Boards  chairman  of  committee  on  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, ^Tusic  Teachers  National  .Association;  chairman  ot  com- 
mittee on  propaganda.  Eastern  Educational  Music  Conference.  Be- 
sides speaking,  informally,  before  the  Browning  Qub  of  Drew  Semi> 
nary,  and  the  American  Branch  of  die  Internationale  MusilcgeseU- 
schaft,  he  has  delivered  addresses  before  the  following  organitations 
and  institutions:  The  New  York  State  Music  Teachers  Association, 
The  Music  Teachers  National  Association  (2),  The  Elastern  Educa- 
tional Music  Conference,  The  Speyer  School,  The  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association,  The  Powell  Musical  Institute  of  Brooklyn  ^8), 
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Tlw  Teachers  College  public  lectares.  He  has  been  invited  to  deliver 
his  address  on  "The  function  of  music*'  at  Ursinus  College. 

Depakthent  op  Philosophy 

Professor  Fullerton  resumed  his  work  in  February  and  has  taken 

Philosophy  162,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  202,  the  foundations 
of  logic.  A1>o  206,  the  mind  and  the  world,  an  outline  of  meta- 
physical doctrine. 

Two  new  courses  will  be  offered  at  Barnard  next  jear.  Meta- 
physics, three  hours,  four  points,  Professor  Montague,  introduction 
to  contemporary  philosophy,  three  hours,  four  points.  Dr.  Brown. 

Professor  FUllerton  was  a  delegate  from  Columlna  to  tiie  interna- 
tional congress  of  philosophy  at  Ileiilclbcrg  and  read  there  a  paper 
on  "A  proposed  reconciliation  of  idealism  and  realism."  Professor 
Woodhridge  addrc^^sed  tin-  Philosophical  Clnh  nf  Bryn  Mawr  College 
on  March  12  on  "  rnnscionsness  and  evolution."  He  will  speak  on 
"The  ethics  of  ganibluig  '  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  in  Boston 
on  May  la.— Prof eiaor  Dew^  ddhrered  a  lecture  on  "  The  pragmatk 
theory  of  experience  "  at  the  Glenmore  Sdiool  of  the  Culture  Sciences, 
Hurricane  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  August.  In  January  he  delivered 
two  lectures  before  the  public  school  teachers  of  Indianapolis  on 
"Thinking  and  its  training,"  and  on  January  27  he  addressed  the 
students  of  Indiana  University  on  "  Darwin's  influence  on  contem- 
porary thought." — Professor  Miller  preached  on  several  occasions  at 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  and  on  single  occasions  at  St  Mark's, 
St  Michael's,  The  Church  of  the  Nativity  (Bronx),  The  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Edgehill  Church,  Spuyten  DujrviL 
He  spoke  at  the  Conferences  of  Church  Collie  Qubs  in  February  at 
Trinity  Ccdlege  on  "  Tlie  ro-p<Misil)ility  of  the  professor,"  and  at  the 
Conference  of  Church  Clubs  in  New  York,  April  28,  on  "  Curative 
work  in  the  Church."  lie  made  a  scrie?  of  addr»'--.«-v  on  the  relation 
of  religion  to  the  treatment  of  disease  at  weekly  meetings  at  the  parish 
house  of  the  Church  of  the  A.sceusion. 

Among  the  contributions  presented  to  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  been:  "  Mental  operations  and  their  material/'  Professor 
Woodbridge;  "The  concept  of  a  sensation/'  Professor  Dewey;  "  Con- 
sciousness and  energy,"  Professor  Montague;  and  "The  knowledge 
of  temperament  from  within  and  from  without,"  Professor  Miller. 

The  foltowing  courses  in  philosophy  are  offered  for  the  summer 
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sesskm:  Logic  applied  to  edocation.  Professor  Dewey;  The  history 

of  ancient  and  medieval  philosophy.  Professor  Woodbridge;  Meta- 
physics, Professor  Woodbridge;  Contemporary  idealism,  Professor 
Montague ;  The  pragmatic  movement  in  contemporary  thought.  Pro- 
fessor Dewey;  Principles  of  science:  methods,  deductive  and  in- 
ductive logic.  Professor  Muutaguc;  and  Principles  of  science:  con- 
cepts and  probiems  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Brown. 

Reports  from  Berlin  indicate  that  this  year's  inctunhent  of  die 
Theodore  Roosevelt  chair.  Professor  Felix  Adkr,  has  met  with  nn- 
usual  success.  His  course  of  lectures  covered  the  general  topic  of  the 
social  and  political  ideals  of  the  American  people,  and  it  wa*;  ?o  well 
attended  that  the  room  in  which  it  was  given  could  not  begin  to  hold  Uie 
applicants  tor  admission.  So  large  an  attendance  had  not  been  ex- 
pected, but  the  few  great  balls  in  which  the  most  popular  lectures  of  the 
university  are  given,  were  already  preempted,  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible to  secure  an  auditorium  holding  more  tiuui  three  hundred 
students*  This  auditorium,  however,  was  packed  daily,  and  there 
were  rows  of  students  crowding  the  aisles  and  leaning  against  the 
walls,  the  large  audiences  continuing  to  the  last.  Professor  Adler's 
seminar  on  the  conception  of  liberty  was  also  overfdled.  He  delivered 
numerous  lectures  on  invitation  before  learned  bodies  and  other  assoc- 
iations, in  both  £ngli:>h  and  German,  and  the  papers  unite  in  testi- 
fying to  the  remarkable  success  he  has  achieved.  Professor  Adler, 
after  delivering  some  additional  lectures  at  Vienna  and  other  cities, 
is  now  resting  quietly  at  Wiesbaden.  He  expects  to  return  to  this 
country  at  the  end  of  June  to  take  part  in  the  School  of  Ethic?,  to 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  siunmer  school  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  July. 

Departkbnt  of  Physics 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Professw  Tufts  the  under- 
graduate laboratories  have  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  much 
new  or  improved  apparatus,  and  the  work  has  been  improved  bv  re- 
quiring of  the  student  a  definite  amount  of  preparation  on  the  theory 
of  an  experiment  before  he  begins  work  with  the  ^paratus.  To 
render  this  possible  Professor  Tufts  had  published  a  laboratory  manual 
containing  the  necessary  tbeoiy.  By  means  of  the  duplication  of 
apparatus,  enabling  a  number  of  students  to  work  on  the  same  problem 
at  once,  a  closer  correlation  between  leoture  and  laboratory  work  has 
been  gained,  e^iecially  in  the  case  of  the  general  elementary  course  for 
college  students. 
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The  Increased  amount  of  indhndua]  instruction  given  to  the  under- 
graduate students  has  made  it  desirahle  to  have  the  apparatus  for  the 
first  year  graduate  stwlents,  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  undertake  re> 
search,  set  up  in  a  separate  room.  This  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge, and  there  arc  sixteen  graduate  students,  who  elected  physics  as 
a  minor  subject,  at  work  on  these  experiments  of  advanced  grade. 

The  following  investigations  are  being  conducted  by  members  of 
the  department:  Professor  HaOock  has  under  way  at  tiie  New  Yoik 
Botanical  Garden  an  investigation  into  Uie  effect  of  static  electric  fields, 
atmospheric  ionization,  and  radioactivity,  on  plant  growth.  Professor 
Pupin  has  for  the  past  year  been  developing  from  a  new  standpoint 
the  theory  of  electrical  circuits  rotatinjj^  in  alternating  magnetic  fields, 
an  application  of  which  is  tlie  theorv  of  induction  motors.  His  results 
are  in  such  sliape  that  Mr.  B.  W.  Kendall,  Swett  fellow  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Morecroft  are  testing 
and  wholly  confirming  the  theory  by  experiment  Professor  Nichols 
and  Dr.  Pegram  have  found  and  published  results  of  mterest  in  con- 
nection widi  the  question  of  the  excitation  of  radiation  in  a  gas  by  die 
high  temperature  produced  by  sudden  compression.  Mr.  Trowbridge 
has  discovered  the  law  of  decay  of  gas  phosphorescence,  and  diat  of  the 
relation  of  intensity  of  phosphorescence  to  pressure,  under  given  ex- 
citation. Dr.  Trowbridge  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field  and  has 
designed  very  ingenious  apparatus  to  suit  tlie  work.  The  results  have 
an  application  to  meteorological  questions,  as  well  as  to  die  tmder- 
standing  of  gaseous  radiation.  Dr.  Davis,  as  Ernest  Kempton  Adams 
fellow,  is  at  work  on  a  fundamental  question  of  die  nature  of  the  lif^t- 
bearing  ether-^riefly.  Is  the  propagation  of  light  through  die  etfier 
affected  by  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  varying  dectromagnettc  field  in 
the  ether?  This  experiment,  which  requires  rather  elaborate  ap- 
paratus, is  to  be  classed  with  certain  well-known  experiments  of  Sir 
Oliver  l.odge  on  the  properties  of  the  ether,  as  one  tliat  will  decide 
definitely  whether  or  not  the  ether  theory  can  be  extended  in  certain 
directions.  Miss  Langford  has  completed  the  experimental  work  of  a 
Study  of  the  reflective  power  in  the  infra  red  spectrum  of  salts  of  the 
phosphorus  acids. 

Professor  Max  Planck  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  well  known 
authority  on  thermodynamics  and  radiation,  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  during  April  and  May  on  "  The  present  stale  of  the  system 
of  theoretical  physics." 
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DepADTUBin'  OP  Psychology 

During  Ifae  leave  of  absence  of  Professor  Caltdl  for  die  first  half 

of  the  year,  the  department  was  fortunate  in  having  with  it  Professor 

Pi!1<;bun-  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  f^avc  some  of  the  courses 
and  also,  as  non-resident  lecturer  in  psychology,  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  "  The  psycholog'y  of  reasoning/' 

I'ariticipation  of  members  of  the  department  in  the  local  scientific 
meetings  lias  been  frequent.  Professor  Thomdike  has  presented, 
before  tiie  section  of  anthropol<^  and  psychology  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  paper  on  "  Correlation  of  sensory  discrtnttna- 
tion  and  intellect,"  Professor  Woodworth  a  paper  on  "  Imagery  of 
time  relations,"  Mr.  Woodrow  ha??  reported  on  "  The  mcantnpf  of 
rhythmical  grouping,"  Mr.  HolHng-worth  on  "  The  indifference  point," 
and  Mr.  Breitwieser  on  "  The  effect  of  var}'ing  resistance  on  reaction 
time." 

Depaiticekt  op  Rouakcb  Languages 

At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  department  various  nutters 
of  importance  have  been  discussed.  The  two  attematii^  three-hoiir 
courses  on  Eig^teentii  Century  French  Literature  (one  dealing  with 
Voltaire  and  the  other  dealing  wiA  Montesquieu,  Rousseau  and  the 

Encyclopedists)  have  been  combined  into  one  general  three-hour 
course.  T1ie  two  alternating  two-hour  courses  on  the  first  and  second 
halves,  respectively,  of  Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature  have 
been  combined  into  one  three-hour  course.  Barnard  College  students 
will  hereafter  take  these  courses  in  the  University,  instead  of  having 
them  diq>Ucated  at  Barnard.  Under  Rmnance  philology  three  im- 
portant new  courses  have  been  instituted :  Mediaeval  French  Literattire. 
two  hours ;  Oldest  Monuments  of  the  Italian  Language  one  hour;  and 
Fourteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature. 

The  meetings  of  the  Romance  Chib  have  been  held  regularly  twice 
each  month.  On  two  occasions  special  prograins  were  prepared  in 
honor  of  distinguished  visitors.  The  first  was  in  honor  of  Professor 
Gu£^iclmo  Ferrero  wiA  a  research  paper  in  Italian  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  die  second  in  honor  of  Professor  RamAn  Men^ndez  Pidal  with  a 
research  paper  in  Spanish  by  Dr.  Fitz-Gerald. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Research  Club  have  been  a  source  of 
profit  and  inspiration  to  the  members.  Original  papers  were  read  hy 
Dr.  Gerig  and  Dr.  Haskell,  and  by  Messrs.  Frank,  Price  and  Livingston. 
These  papers  were  carefully  discussed,  and  will  soon  be  published. 
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Through  the  cooperative  rehttioiis  tint  exist  between  the  Uni- 
versity  and  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  Professor  Rain6n 
Men^dez  Pidal,  of  the  University  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanish  Royal 
Academy,  delivered  two  research  lectures  on  El  Romanccro:  the  first 

on  its  origins  and  character;  the  second  on  its  diffusion  in  modem 
times.  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  Spanish  and  will  be  published 
by  the  Hispanic  Society. 

Professor  Page  had  leave  of  absence  for  six  days  in  March  to  visit 
some  of  the  New  England  colleges — Harvard,  Dartmouth  and  Wil- 
liams—and study  tiietr  methods  of  teaching  iSait  Romance  languages. 
He  delivered  a  third  course  of  six  lectures  on  The  chief  American 
poets  "  at  Public  School  5  during  April  and  May, 

SuHiiBR  Sbssiok 

The  summer  session  will  open  July  7  and  dose  August  18.  This 

arrangement  of  tlic  calendar  avoids  the  use  of  Srittirday  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  is  a  return  to  the  plan  regularly  followed  for  many 
years  with  the  exception  of  the  session  of  1908.  The  experience  of 
one  year  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
with  an  academic  wede  of  five  days* 

A  number  of  new  subjects  are  offered  for  the  coming  summer  and 
the  courses  in  many  subjects  have  been  varied  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Much  attention  will  be  paid  this  summer  to  fine  arts,  as  three  courses 
will  l>e  c^iven  in  architectural  and  free  hand  drawings  and  three  courses 
in  design  and  painting,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  lecture  courses  in 
Greek  art  and  Greek  sculpture  by  Professor  Oliver  S.  Tonks  of  Prince- 
ton University.  Two  courses  in  public  speaking  and  voice  training 
wilt  be  given  under  tiie  direction  of  Professor  Winter  of  Harvard 
University  and  Professor  Ljmian  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Six  courses  of  interest  to  students  of  religion  and  T')il)]ical  literature 
are  offered  by  President  Brown,  Professor  Knox  and  Professor  Frame 
of  the  Union  Theolojpcal  Seminary.  Course-;  in  botany  and  zooldt^'y 
take  the  place  of  the  nature-study  courses  of  other  years.  New  courses 
are  offered  in  economics,  English,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin, 
philosophy,  physical  education,  psychology,  and  Romance  hmguages. 
Geology  and  sodology,  whidi  were  not  given  in  the  summer  of  1908^ 
have  been  restored,  and  two  advanced  courses  in  mechanics  will  be 
offered  by  Professor  ^Taurcr  of  the  University  of  ^^''i<;cons^n. 

The  usual  concerts  will  be  given  by  organists  of  distinction,  by  tlie 
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Seventh  Regiment  Band,  and  by  a  picked  orcihestfa.  Tlie  Cobnni 

Players  will  present  Percy  MacKaye's  Canterbury  Pilgrinn,  and  the 

Ben  Greet  Players  will  present  a  ntim1>er  of  Shakspere  playc.  These 
dramatic  performances  will  be  ^^tipplemcntary  to  the  courses  in  Chaucer 
and  Shakspere  offered  by  the  dcpartjnent  of  English. 

MiSCBLLAKBOUS  NOTBS 

Professor  T.  H.  Morgan  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.— The  Zoological  Society  of  London  has 
made  Professor  H.  S.  Osbom  one  of  its  twenty^five  foreign  members; 

he  has  also  been  admitted  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sweden. — Professors  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  and  M.  T. 
Bogert  have  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. — Professor  G.  Lodge  and  Professor  Knapp  are  respectively 
editor-in-chief  and  managing  editor  of  The  Classical  Weekly,  published 
1^  the  Gasfical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States^Dr.  Marcos  Beo- 
jamtn,  '78  S,  represented  the  University  at  the  cdebration  of  the  lastfa 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Johns  CoUegC,  Annapolis,  Md. — 
Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  read  a  paper  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  Congress  in  Boston  on  "  The  possible  contribution  of  Oriental 
thought  to  present-day  Christianity." 

In  the  fern  herbarium  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  whidi 
is  now  offidally  caUed  tiie  Umlerwood  Fern  Herbarium,  a  bronze 
tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Laden  Marcus  Underwood,  professor  af 
botanyi  has  been  erected,  bearing  the  following  inscr^on: 

The 

Underwood  Pern  Herbarium 
named  ni  honor  of 
Luden  Marcus  Underwood 
1853-1907 
Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Directors 
1901-1907 
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Tk»  Trustffs 
February  meeting.— Tht  following 
amendment  to  the  stattltet  WU 
adopted  on  I'cbriiary  i.  1909:  To 
amend  chapter  VI,  sections  68  and  69, 
as  follows:  ' 
Section  6&  (a)  Any  professor  who 
hat  been  twetity-fiv«  yean  or  upwards 
in  the  service  of  the  University,  or  any 
professor  who  lias  been  fifteen  years 
or  upwards  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  who  is  niore  than  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  may,  at  his  own  re- 
qncst  signified  to  the  president  in 
wHtinfiT,  or  upon  the  motimi  of  the 
trustees,  be  retired  from  active  service 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing year.  ^  . 

(b)  Professors  who  may  be  retired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  the  widows  of  professors  who 
have  been  so  retired  or  who  were  at 
the  time  of  their  death  eliRible  for 
such  retirement,  will  receive,  by  reason 
of  the  recoRniti  in  1  the  University 
as  an  institution  accepted  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teachingt  retirtfig  aUowanccs 
fixed  at  such  amoants  as  die  rates  of 
the  Foundation  may  from  lime  to 
time  prescribe. 

(f)  The  term  professor  as  used  m 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
clude all  oflncers  of  administration  and 
instruction  who  are  entitled  to  retir- 
ing allowances  tmdcr  the  rales  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundnti  n:  nri  l  in  estimat- 
ing length  of  sci  vKx,  ><:.irs  of  service 
as  a  professor  in  other  institutions  ac- 
cepted by  the  Foundation  shall  be  in- 
cluded. ...  . 

{d\  No  retiring  allowance  will  be 
granted  except  by  action  of  the  trttS- 
tees  taken  either  upon  their  own  mo- 
tion or  at  the  request  of  the  person 
for  whom  an  allowance  is  desired. 

March  meeting— Vm  clerk  an- 
nounced the  death  on  F«S>rtiary  15. 
igog.  Edward  Mitchell  of  the  class 
of  1861,  a  trustee  since  1880. 

The  president  announced  the  death 
on  February  aa,  igo9>  of  William  T. 


Bull,  M.D,.  emeritus  prpfessor  of 

surgery. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia College  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  adopt  the  following  joint  dcelar< 
ation  in  connection  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital: 

I.  Subject  to  the  immediate  obliga- 
tion of  each  board  of  trustees  to  the 
instiuiti  m  committed  to  its  charge, 
both  boards  unite  in  the  belief  that 
medical  education  demands,  if  it  is  to 
l)e  valuable,  the  utmost  possible  co- 
operation of  a  hospital,  and  the  far- 
ther belief  that  experience  h;*  -I i  .wn 
tliat  a  hospital  itself  in  its  prnnary 
dutv  of  caring  for  the  sick  is  more 
efficient  when  kept  up  to  the  most 
modem  standards  bf  «ie  necessity  of 
helping  to  instruct  students  enRtiRcd  in 
the  study  of  the  progressive  science  of 
medicine. 

3.  Animated  by  this  belief,  and  be- 
cause the  G>llege  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  the  Roosevelt  Hospital 
face  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of 

the  same  street,  it  is  the  purpose  of  tlic 
trustees  of  Columbia  University  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  streni?then 
and  enlarge  the  facilities  of  Roosc- 
vdt  Hospttal  as  a  hospital;  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  aS  fart  as  these 
facilities  are  enlarRcd,  to  increase  the 
teaching  facilities  offered  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Physicians  sod 
Surgeons  by  the  Hospital. 

3.  In  making  this  common  declara- 
tion, it  is  clearly  understood  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Hospital  are  charged 
with  the  primary  duty  of  keeping  it 
efbcient  as  a  place  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  injured,  and  that,  while  every 
arrangement  will  be  made  to  facilitate 
medkd  ethieation.  no  arrangement 
affecting  the  Hospital  will  be  permitted 
which  will  work  disadvantaReously 
for  the  patients  committed  to  its  care. 

Resohed,  That  pursuant  to  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  De- 
cember 7,  1908,  as  amended  Inminry  4, 
1909,  providing  for  the  nommatiou  of 
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six  alumni  trustees,  the  trustees  do 

now  invite  the  alumni  to  nominate, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said  resolu- 
tion and  in  accordance  therewith,  an 
alumnus  to  £11  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignatioa  of  F.  Ansustus  Scher- 
merhom;  the  person  so  nominated  to 
serve,  if  elected,  until  June  30,  1915,  in 
accordancr  .vifli  the  provision  Olpvn- 
graph  U  of  said  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Coimcil  be  requested  to  issue 
notices  of  a  meeting  of  the  nominating 
committee,  constituted  as  provided  in 
said  resolution  and  under  the  terms 
thereof,  for  the  purpoae  of  maldiig 
such  nomination. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were 
tendered  to  Adolph  Lewisohn  for  $500, 
providingr  for  instntction  in  economics 
and  commfrrir'!  law  in  the  schools  of 
mines,  engmccnnK  and  chemistry,  and 
to  George  Blumcnthal  for  $1,500 
toward  the  expenses  for  improvements 
at  the  College  of  Fhyridans  and  Snr- 
geooa. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  sums 

be  and  t'v  v  nre  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  nuuntenancc  and  operation  of 
the  corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  lOOQ.  nam^'Iy; 

For  educational  adn  m  is- 

tration  and  instruciu  n, 

buildings  and  n-ounds» 

the  library,  and  vusiness 

administration  $1,546,106  70 

For  annuities   47>4%  00 

For     ta.\cs     and  other 

charges,    exclusive  of 

interest  opon  the  Lou- 
bat  and  Williamsbridge 

properties   86,272  00 

For  interest  on  the  debt.     IJi'.O-'O  00 

Making  a  total  of  $1,832,718  79 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  so  appro- 
priated be  paid  (i)  out  of  the  income 
and  ^  accumulation  of  invested  funds 
applicable  to  such  expenditures;  (2) 
out  of  gifts  for  any  of  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  schedules;  (3)  out 
01  the  Kcneral  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  (4)  out  of  q>ec»l  Bources  of  in- 
come mentioned  in  the  schedides;  (5) 
out  of  interest  receivable;  (6)  otit  of 
any  funds  that  may  be  contributed  for 
the  purpose  of  pti-iranteeing  or  mak- 
ing good  dehciencies;  (7)  out  of 
oKmciirs  paid  bgr  Barnard  College  or 


Teachers  College ;  (8)  if  necessary,  by 

borrowing. 

Resolved,  That  all  offices  not  prO' 
vided  for  in  these  schedules  be  and  arc 
hereby  abolished  from  and  after  June 
30,  1909,  and  that  all  offices  provided 
for  in  said  schedules,  if  they  be  not 
already  in  existence,  be  and  are  hereby 
est  il  li  hfd  from  and  after  June  30, 
lyoy,  lor  one  year,  or  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees. 

Resolved,  That  the  Loubat  property 
be  charged  and  the  interest  aocoont 
credited  with  interest  paid  on  the 
mortgage  on  that  property,  and  with 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  net 
amount  of  the  advances  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  Gaillard-Lonbat  libraiy 
endowment  ftuuL 

Resolved,  That  tmtS  Hbe  further  or- 
der of  the  Trustees  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  income  of  tlie  Williams- 
bridge  property  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  principal  of  the  said  prop- 
erty. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  Villard 
professor  of  Germanic  philology,  was 

appointed  associate  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  political  science,  philosophy 
.md  pure  sdencc^  from  and  after  Apnl 
J,  1909. 

Adam  Lenqr  Jones,  Ph.D,,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  coounittcc  on 
nndergradnafe  admissions  widi  tiie 

rank  of  adjunct  professor,  with  a  seat 
in  the  faculties  of  the  College,  Barnard 
College  and  Applied  Science. 

Henry  Raymond  Mussey.  I'h.I).,  w  as 
appointed^  adjunct  professor  of  eco- 
nomics with  a  seat  in  the  facnlQr  of 
Barnard  College. 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  A.B..  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  of  the  University. 

The  following  additional  app<nnt- 
ments  were  made :  Brandreth  Sy- 
monds,  lecturer  on  life  insurance; 
Charles  S.  Mead.  A.M.,  assistant  in 
zoology,  tfice  D.  J.  Edwards,  resigned, 
from  February  i  to  June  30,  190Q,  and 
Wilbur  Ward,  A.B.,  M.D.,  instructor 
in  obstetrics,  -t  iee  George  H.  McFar- 
land.  Jr.,  resigned,  from  March  I  to 
June  30.  1909. 

Carlotta  J.  Maury,  Ph.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  geolog>'  in  Barnard 
College.  Herbert  H.  Woodrow.  .^  B., 
was  pronjotcd  from  lecturer  to  tutor 
in  psychology  in  Barnard  College. 

The  following  promotions  were 
made:  Jod  EUas  Spinganv  FlkD,,  now 
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adjunct  professor  of  comparative 
literature  to  be  professor  of  compara- 
tive literature;  Marie  Rdmer.  Ph.D., 
now  instructor  in  chemistry,  to  be 
adjunct  professor  of  chcmistr>',  with  a 
seat  in  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College ; 
R  S.  Woodworth,  Ph.D.,  now  adjunct 
professor  of  psychology,  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  psychongy;  CmaHet  P.  War- 
ren, .^.M..  now  instructor  in  architec- 
ture, to  be  adjunct  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  seat  in  tlie  faculty  of 
tine  arts;  George  H.  Ling,  Ph.D.,  now 
mstnictor  in  mathematics,  to  be  adjtinct 
professor  of  matbenaties,  with  a  seat 
In  the  faculties  of  Colunbia  CbUese 
and  of  applied  science;  George  W. 
Scott,  Ph!D.,  now  lecturer  in  inter- 
national law,  to  be  profi  <><>r  of  inter- 
national law,  with  a  scat  in  the  faculty 
of  poiilicai  science;  Henry  Suzzallo, 
Ph.0.,  now  adjunct  professor  of  ele- 
mentary edtieation,  to  be  professor  of 
the  philosophy  of  cdiic.itinn,  with  a 
scat  in  the  faculties  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  political  science,  and  Naomi 
Norsworthy,  Ph.D.,  now  instructor  in 
educational  psycholo^,  to  be  adjunct 
professor  of  ediKational  psychology, 
with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College. 

The  following  changes  of  title  were 
made:  Walter  B.  James,  M.D.,  now 
Bard  professor  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, to  be  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine; Will  iam  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  now 
adjunct  professor  of  metallography, 
to  be  adjunct  professor  of  metallurgy, 
and  Mary  Adelaide  Nutting,  now  pro- 
fessor of  domestic  administration,  to 
be  professor  of  household  administra- 
tion  in  Teachers  College. 

The  resignation  of  Eugene  Ho<!enpyl, 
M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  pathology, 
was  accpted,  to  take  effect  Jnne  3a, 
19091 

AprU  meeHng.^Tht  President  an- 
nounced the  death  on  March  29  of 
James  Hulmc  Cnnfield,  LL.D.,  librarian 
of  the  Univervity. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  H.  \V.  Carpentier,  of 
the  class  of  1848,  lor  his  gift  of 
$iafieo  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  Dean  Lung  fund  :  to  the  members 
of  the  class  of  i}<<»  for  their  gift  of 
$4,500  to  be  ustil  for  the  develo[»nu'nt 
of  South  Field  in  accordance  with 
plans  approved  by  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds;  to  Clarence  H. 


Mackay  for  his  gift  of  $2,500  to  be 
applied  to  the  special  maintenance 
fund  for  i9o8;-9;  to  Mr.  Homer  E. 
Sargent  for  his  gift  of  $1,000  to  be 
used  during  1910  for  work  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of 
anthropology,  and  to  Messrs.  Hunting- 
ton, Fds,  von  Briesen,  Villard,  Hemen- 
way,  Seligman,  Macy  and  Putnam  for 
gifts  amounting  to  $1,520  for  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology. 

Resolved,  That,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
visions as  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the 
trustees  adopted  Februanr  1,  I90pb  it 
be  ordered  that  die  salaries  of  all 
officers  of  administration  and  instruc- 
tion now  in  service  be  paid  as  hereto- 
fore during  the  aci'lcinic  year  lijo<>-io; 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  finance,  with  power,  to  take  such 
action  as  may  in  their  judgment  be 
expedient  ana  wise  in  regard  to  the 
times  at  which  salaries  ^hri]]  be  paid 
in  the  future,  and  in  n  j.:;ir(i  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ten  paNiniiii  salary  sys- 
tem for  officers  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Pioriaion  was  made  iot  the  deposit^ 
by  the  Germanistie  Society  of  America, 

in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
certain  IkkiRs,  charts  and  maps,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  available 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  of  the  n>em- 
bcrs  of  the  Germanistie  Society  and 
for  the  especial  use  of  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  professor  and  students  taking  his 
course. 

Russell  Burion-Opitz,  Ph.D.,  adjunct 
professor  of  physiology,  was  desig- 
nated as  the  administrative  head  of 
tfie  department  of  physiology  for  the 
academic  year  iQO</-io. 

Theodore  C.  Jancway  (Ph.B.  Yale 
i8gsi;  M.D.  Columbia  189S),  now  asso- 
ciate in  clinical  medicine,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Bard  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  succession  to 
Walter  B.  James,  M.D.,  transferred, 
with  a  seat  in  die  medical  faculty. 

Evan  M.  Evans  (B.S.  Princeton 
1892;  M.D.  Columbia  1895),  now  asso- 
ciate in  medicine,  was  promoted  to  be 
professor  of  clinical  medictn^  with  a 
seat  in  the  medical  faculty. 

The  title  of  Edward  K.  Hayt,  .X.M., 
was  changed  from  assistant  bursar  to 
assistant  registrar  and  assistant  tmraar. 

The  scerctaiy  of  the  University  wu 
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appointed  actinfj  librarian  until  fur- 
ther action  by  the  trustees. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  for  the  academic  year  IQO^IO; 
John  G.  Callan,  B.S.,  lecturer  in  me- 
chanical engineering;  Louis  C.  Loc- 
wenstein,  E.E.,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  and  John  Waring 
Parks,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  lecturer  on  in- 
dustrial law  frmn  Fd>rttary  i,  1909, 
to  Jane  30.  ipOQt 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  in  Barnard  College :  Juliet  Stuart 
Points,  assistant  in  history;  Edna 
Rebecca  Scales,  assistant  in  mathe- 
matics, and  Herbert  A.  Clark,  lecturer, 
and  Burton  W.  Kendall,  assistant  in 
physics.  H.  Mtiller  was  promoted  from 
tutor  to  instructor  in  Komance  lan- 
guages and  literatures. 

William  J.  Gies,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
btolc^ical  chemistry  was  assigned  to  a 
seat  m  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  prantcd  as 
follows:  For  the  full  academic  year 
1909-10— Professors  Burgess,  H.  L. 
Moore,  Gottheil,  Botsford,  Osgood  and 
Maltby;  for  the  lint  half  of  the 
academic  year  igm-io— Professors 
Baker,  Crampton,  Dtrtton,  Hamlin, 
Peck  and  Suzzallo ;  for  the  second  half 
of  the  academic  year  1909-IO — Pro- 
fcs'>ors  Bigclow,  Burdick,  Calkins, 
Cohn,  Hallock,  Kevser,  Odell,  Sachs, 
F.  D.  Sherman,  Syk^  Woodbridge 
and  Young. 

May  meeting. — The  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  F.  Augustus  Schcrmerhorn 
of  the  class  of  1868,  Science,  and  of 
the  death  of  Edward  Mitchell,  of  the 
class  of  1861,  were  tilled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Benjamin  Bowden  Lawrence^ 
E.M.,  of  the  class  of  l87>'.  Science,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  alunmi,  and  of 
Willard  Vinton  King,  of  the  class  of 
1889,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  take  effect  after  June  30,  191s 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  com- 
mittee on  education  caused  bgr  tfic 
death  of  Mr.  MitchelL 

Resolved,  that  tiie  tmstees  approve 
the  proposal  to  establish  by  gift  a  de- 
partmental library  in  the  English  de- 
partment as  a  memorial  to  Professor 
George  Rice  Carpenter,  and  that  the 
committee  on  buildings  and  grounds 


be  authorized  to  set  apart  a  suitable 
room,  or  rooms,  for  such  library. 

The  President  reported  that  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  had 
appointed  Professor  Charles  Alphonso 
Smith  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  University  of  Berlin  for 
the  year  1910-11,  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  trustees  of  Coltmihia  College. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  be  tendered  to  the  anony- 
mous donor  of  the  sum  of  $30,000  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the 
University. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  WCK 
tendered  to  H.  W.  Carpentier,  of  the 
class  of  1848,  for  his  gift  of  $12,500 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the 
James  S.  Carpentier  Fund ;  to  the 
anonymous  donor  of  the  sum  of 
$5^000  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  new 

atttpment  at  the  medical  school;  to 
r.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  of 
New  York,  for  his  semi-annual  con- 
tribution of  $2,500  to  the  special  main- 
tenance fund  for  1908-9;  to  Niels 
Poulson,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  for  his 
gift  of  $650  to  establish  aa  annual 
fellowship  for  a  <:tti']cnt  from  one  of 
the  Scandinavian  universities:  to 
Willard  V.  King,  of  the  cUss  of  i88<). 
for  his  gift  of  $too  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  President; 
to  Mr.  James  Spqrer  for  his  gift  of 
$50  toward  the  tnatntenance  of  Ac 
American  School  of  Oriental  Study 
in  Palestine  for  the  academic  year 
i<X>8-o,  and  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Davis,  of 
New  York,  for  his  gift  of  two  steam 
pumps  to  be  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  mechanical  engineering  laboira- 
tory. 

Resolved,  that  from  and  after  July 
I,  1909,  there  be  made  chargeable  to 
the  income  of  the  Reverend  Orlando 
Harriman  fund  the  salary  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  English  held  by  kmtr 
H.  Thomdike. 

The  President  reported  Professw 
James  Harvey  Robinson  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Barnard  Cottege  in  the 
University  Council  for  three  years 
from  July  i.  locxj.  and  the  designation 
uf  Professor  Herbert  Maule  Richards 
to  serve  as  the  representative  of  that 
faculty  in  the  University  Council  dur- 
ing the  absence  on  leave  of  Professor 
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Crampton  during  the  first  half  of  the 
academic  yw  1909-10- 
The  folIowinK  appointments  were 

made:  John  Krskino.  Ph.D.  (A.B.. 
class  of  u/00),  adjunct  professor  of 
English  in  Amherst  CoIIckc,  to  be 
adjunct  professor  of  English,  with  a 
seat  in  the  faetdty  of  ColtunlMa  Col- 
lege, his  term  to  expire  in  S910;  Wil- 
luun  D.  Guthrie,  A.M.,  to  be  prof  ??:  or 
of  law.  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of 
law:  George  Philip  Krapp,  Ph.D.. 
professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  to  be  professor  of  the 
English  language  for  three  years  from 
July  I,  1910,  or  during  the  pleaawe 
of  the  trustees,  with  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  of  philosophy:  Harry  Alonzo 
Gushing,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  law,  to 
be  acting  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law 
from  July  l,  1909,  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  trustees;  Edward  .McChcsney 
Sait,  to  be  lecturer  in  public  law; 
Carl  F.  L.  Huth,  to  be  lecturer  in 
historj';  Hugh  AnRus  Stewart,  M.D., 
to  be  adjunct  profes-or  of  patholoR>-, 
ficc  Eugene  Hodcnp)!,  .\1.D,,  resigned, 
and  John  L.  Gerig,  Ph.D.,  to  be  in- 
structor in  Romance  languages  at 
Barnard  College. 

The  following  promotions  were 
ma<U-:  Alhert  P.  Wills,  Ph.D.,  now 
adjunct  professor  of  mechanics,  to  be 
professor  of  mathematical  physics; 
George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.D.,  now  instruc- 
tor, to  be  adjunct  professor  of 
physics,  with  a  seat  in  the  faculties  of 
applied  science  and  pure  science ; 
Bergen  Davis,  Ph.D.,  now  instructor, 
to  be  adjunct  professor  of  physics, 
with  a  seat  in  the  faculties  of  allied 
science  and  pure  science;  Augvstiu  B. 


Wads  worth,  M.D.  1896,  now  associate, 
to  be  adjunct  professor  of  bacteriol- 
ogy ;  Karl  Max  Vogel,  M.D.  1900.  now 
instructor  in  pathology,  to  be  adjunct 
professor  of  clinical  pathology ;  Lucius 
\V.  Hotclikiss,  M.D.  1884,  now  asso- 
ciate, to  be  adjunct  professor  of  clin- 
ical surgeiy;  John  B.  Walker,  M.D. 
iSSS,  now  associatCi  to  be  adjtmct  pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  surgery;  Charles  N. 
Dowd,  M.D.  1S86,  now  associate,  to  be 
adjunct  professor  of  clinical  surgery, 
and  Charles  H.  Peck,  M.D.  now 
ass(Ki.ite,  to  be  adjunct  professor  of 
clinical  surgerjf. 

The  following  assignments  were 
made:  To  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
College  for  three  years  from  July  i, 
KX)Q,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes,  chapter  Q,  section  90,  their 
term  expiring  in  1012:  Professors 
Calkins,  Cohn,  Curtis,  Egbert,  Far- 
rand,  Hervey,  Kemp,  Lord,  S.  A. 
Mitchell,  Odell,  Perry,  Thomas;  Pro- 
fessor Loiscaux  to  succeed  Professor 
Tonibo,  term  expired ;  term  to  expire 
June  30,  1910:  Professor  Jones  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  James  H.  Caniield,  deceased, 
Professor  Ersldne  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor G.  R.  Carpenter,  deceased,  and 
Professor  Ling  to  succeed  Professor 
Frank  L.  Tufts,  deceased. 

Hermann  von  Wechlinger  Schulte, 
ii.D^  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy 
was  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  facol^ 
of  medicine. 

The  title  of  Adam  Leroy  Jones, 
Ph.D.,  was  changed  to  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  undergraduate  admis- 
sions and  adjunct  professor  of  philos- 
ophy. 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 


January  meeting. — Resolved,  that  the 
trustees  be  requested  to  amend  the 
statutes,  chapter  II,  section  10,  by 
striking  out  the  first  two  lines,  to  wit : 
"  The  University  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  president  and  the  deans  of 
the  several  faculties,  respectively. 
cx'officio  .  .  .'* 
and  substituting  therefor  the  words — 
"The  University  Council  shall  consist 
of  die  president,  the  dean  and  asso- 
ciate (loan  of  tlic  facilities  of  political 
science,  philosophy  and  pure  science, 

die  dMiM  of  the  other  faetiltics, 


severally,  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees  on  instruction 
of  the  faculties  of  political  science 
philosophy  and  pure  science^  respec- 
tively, ex-nfficia." 

This  action  was  taken  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  president  had  laid  before 
the  Council  the  following  resolution  of 
the  trustees,  adopted  January  4,  1909^ 
to  wit: 

Resolved,  that  the  president  be  re- 
quested to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council  as  to  what  changes  in 
the  constittttioa  of  die  ConncO,  U  any. 
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are  desirable  or  expedient  ir  view  of 
the  appointment  of  the  same  person  to 
be  dean  of  the  faculties  of  political 
acieiKe,  philosophy  and  pure  science. 

In  explanation  of  tiie  resolution,  the 
president  read  in  full  a  report  and  ac- 
companying resolutions  submitted  to 
the  trustees  by  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation on  January  4,  1909,  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  This  report  included 
the  submission  to  the  trustees  of  an 
application  from  Ptofessor  Burgess, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  sci- 
ence, to  be  retired  from  active  service 
on  June  30,  next,  when  he  will  have 
completed  thirty-three  years  of  service 
in  the  University  and  will  be,  at  his 
next  followiiifi;  hirthda}',  sixty-five  years 
of  age;  an  expression  by  the  commit- 
tee on  education  of  tluir  unanimous 
wish  that  Professor  Burgess  be  invited 
to  remain  longer  in  active  service  and 
that  he  be  relieved^  as  far  at  posstUc, 
of  teaehttv  duties  and  put  in  position 
to  make  a  special  study  of  tTie  prob- 
lems surrounding  graduate  instruction 
and  its  further  development  at  Colum- 
bia University ;  3  recommendation  by 
the  committee  on  education  that,  widi- 
out  merging  the  three  existing  non- 
professional graduate  faculties,  the  ad- 
niiiiistr.'ition  of  their  rules  and  business 
be  unified  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efBciericy ;  an 
expression  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  Professor  Burgess 
be  appointed  to  be  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  philosophy  and  of  pure  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  of  the  faculty  of 
political  science,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  deans,  Professors 
Fmy  and  Hallock,  heartily  favored 
tiie  proposal  to  unify  the  administra- 
tion of  the  business  (if  the  three  fac- 
ulties and  had  tendered  their  resitina- 
tions  as  deans  to  tlie  trustees  in  nrder 
to  make  such  unification  possible;  a 
recommendation  that  an  associate 
dean  and  such  clerical  assistance  as 
might  be  necessary  be  provided  for 
Professor  I'urKcsv,  jn  nrder  tliat  the 
work  of  the  dean's  office  might  be  dis- 
charged as  promptly  and  efficiently  as 
possible;  a  further  recommendation 
that  each  of  the  three  non-professional 
Rraduate  faculties  be  invited  to  consti- 
tute a  standing  committee  on  instruc- 
tion, such  committees  to  have  what- 
ever powers  the  several  factdtiea  might 
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choose  to  confide  to  them  and  to  be 
advisory  to  the  dean  in  matters  of 
business  pcrtainiflg  to  their  several 

faculties. 

February  meeting. — The  presi'lcnt 
reported  that  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Cotmcil  he  bad  appointed  the 
following  special  committees  in  the 
Universi^ : 

To  consider  revision  of  secondary 
school  work  in  Ireck  and  Latin.  :iri 
tlie  college  admission  requirem*.  iu> 
based  thereon:  Professor  Lodge 
(chairman),  Professor  McCrea,  Pro- 
fess(5r  Knapp,  and  Professor  Sachs. 

To  give  consideration  to  the  report 
issued  by  the  University  of  Oxford  oa 
"  Oxford  and  working  dass^  edtica- 
tion  ",  and  its  possible  suggestions  for 
Columbia  University:  Dean  Goctze 
(chairman).  Professor  Egbert,  Pro- 
fessor Shotwell,  Professor  Lucke,  Pro- 
fessor Beard,  Professor  Lindsay,  and 
Professor  C.  C.  Curtis. 

The  following  af  J  l  ir.'ments  for  the 
second  half-year,  lyoS-og^  to  till 
vacancies  were  made; 

University  Scholarships 

Thomas  LeGrand  Harris  American 
Sheridan.  Ind.  history 

A.B.  Indiana,  \9<)2;  A.M. 
A.M.  Harvard,  i8y9 
William  Judson  Marsh  diemistry 
Corninfr.  .V.  Y, 
A.B.  Andierst,  igoB 
Bruce  D.  Mudgett  economics 
Moscow,  Idaho 
A.B.  Idaho,  1908 

Rcso't'cc! .  that  in  succession  to  the 
existing  cimnnittee  on  higher  dei;recs, 
on  fellowships  and  ^cholarsliips.  and 
on  admission  to  the  non-professional 
graduate  schools,  there  be  constttnted 
a  standing  executive  committee  of  the 
Council  which  shall  have  the  powers 
and  duties  heretofore  assigned  to  the 
committees  named,  and  !>uch  others  as 
the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine, the  said  executive  committee 
to  consist  of  the  dean  and  the  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  faculties  of  political 
science,  philosophy  and  pure  science; 
the  dean  of  the  I'aculty  ni  law; 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  tine  arts; 
the  dean  of  Teachers  College;  the 
chairmen  of  the  standing  committees 
on  instruction  of  the  faculties  of  polit- 
ical science,  philosophy  and  pore  sei> 
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cnce  and  the  secretary  of  th«  Univer^ 
utar  Council. 
ftesolved.  that  the  resohttfon  ean- 

stitiitiiiK  llio  executive  committee  of 
the  Council  go  into  effect  April  I,  1909. 

March  meeting. — The  president  an- 
nounced that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
trustees  the  statutes  had  been  amended 
in  chapter  II,  section  10,  in  accordance 
with  the  Council's  recommendation  of 
January  26.  1909;  that  April  1,  1909, 
had  been  fixed  as  the  date  when 
ProfcMor  Burgess  should  take  office 
as  dean  of  the  faculties  of  political 
science,  philosophy  ami  vutc  science, 
and  that  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter 
had  been  appointed  associate  dean,  to 
take  office  at  the  same  time. 

Resolved,  that  the  following  reso- 
lution*, as  adopted  by  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  College,  be  cnnciirr^d  in  : 

Resolution  r.  That  p.iK'e  16  <'f  the 
announcement  be  clianKcd  hy  adilinK, 
after  professional  option  la,  tlic  fol- 
lowing  sentences: 

No  course  counted  towards  the  pro- 
fessional degree,  however,  with  the  ex- 
CepiMn  of  mathematic-^  3-4  (and 
physical  education  A  and  0)  may  be 
uicluded  in  the  72  points  mentioned 
above. 

Student*  who  have  inctndcd  mathe- 

natic;  .V4  in  the  72  CnllcRc  points, 
and  have  chosen  as  eltc!i\<>  all  the 
other  courses  in  the  iir-t  war  of  the><e 
professional  schools,  may  take  the 
Studies  of  the  second  year,  and  receive 
the  bachelor's  degree  after  one  year 
of  professional  worV. 

Tile  etTect  of  this  arran>,'emcnt  is 
thai  a  Student  may  receive  his  profes- 
sional degree  in  six  years,  either  by 
taking  two  years  of  strictly  College 
work  and  four  years  of  professional 
work,  or  hy  taking  three  years  mainly 
of  College  work  and  three  years  uf 
professi' i;tal  work. 

Resolution  That  the  following 
prescribed  subjects  in  the  schools  r 
engineering  be  open  to  election  by 
properly  qualified  studenifs:  Chemistry 
3-4,  6  point-;:  chenii'itry  62,  S;  mathe- 
matics 2.  2;  Uraftini;  '  and  ^.  8:  civil 
engineering  2,  2;  jihy>ii->  3  4,  S. 

Resolution  3.  That  the  dean  be  au- 
thorised, on  recommendation  of  the 
comntittef*  on  in^trnction,  to  n^'iign  a 
proper  credit  to  other  courses  m  the 
schools  of  engineering,  and  to  allow 


properly  qtttUfied  students  to  elect 
dkeuL 

The  Council  proceeded  to  the  special 

order,  namely  the  report  and  accom- 
panying resolutions  of  the  special 
committee  of  nine  oo  the  State  of  the 
University. 

Af^ril  meeting.— The  election  of  the 
following  delegates  to  the  Council  was 
recorded : 

Faculty  of  Philosophy:  Professor 
A.  H.  Thomdike,  for  the  term  expir- 
ing July  I,  1910;  ProfessOT  K  D. 
r^rry,  for  the  term  expiring  July  i, 
i>)\i. 

K(S'>!z;-J.  that  the  dean  and  asst>- 
ciate  dean  of  the  graduate  schools  act 
respectively  as  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Cbnncil. 

The  President  rep<irfed  the  follow- 
ing utlkial  action,  taken  on  April  I, 

1909,  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York : 

"That  section  23.  subdivision  (e), 
of  the  Regents  Revised  Rules,  as 
amended  December  21,  1907,  and 
March  u.  i<x>-S  be  further  amended  to 
read  a;*  follows : 

A  college  or  cmiversity  may  be  reg- 
istered as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standtnfr  for  one  full  year  of  medicine 
when  the  cfunhiiu-d  CMiir-e  for  the 
baccalaureate  and  medical  decrees  is 
not  los  than  seven  years;  and  a  uni- 
versity maintaining  a  registered  medi- 
cal sdtool  may  be  registered  as  main- 
taining a  satisfactory  standing  if  it 
shall  confer  academic  degrees  and 
medical  degrees  as  .i  re'iult  ot  a  com- 
hined  course  coveritJg  six  year:i,  pro- 
sided  the  diploma  conferring  the 
academic  degree,  whether  it  be  con- 
ferred at  the  end  of  four  years  or  at 
the  end  of  six  years,  shall  clearly  indi- 
cate that  such  degree  is  conferred  as 
the  result  of  concurrcit  e  ur-t  ^  ct  \  er- 
ing  six  years;  but  this  must  in  no  case 
he  construed  to  mean  that  less  than 
four  jrears'  work  in  subjects  essential 
to  a  liberal  education  will  be  approved 
as  the  basis  of  the  acidennc  dej;ree." 

The  President  stated  that,  in  view 
of  the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, it  seemed  desirable  that  Co* 
lumbia  University  abolish  the  grade 
of  tutor  and  provide  for  the  earlier 
attainment  of  professorial  rank  by 
junior  officers.    Qn  motion  it  was 
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Resolved,  that  the  Council  approve 
in  principle  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
President;  and  uat  the  details  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  eonflistinff  o£ 
the  President,  and  si^h  members  of 
the  Council  as  he  may  dcsi^atc,  with 
power  to  recommend  to  the  trustees 
SUcli  plan  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  executive  committee  concerning 
fellowships  and  scholarships  for  the 
year  1909-10  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  that  cortification  as  to 
residence  and  work  accomplished  in 
the  summer  session  by  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  shall  be 
made  to  the  dean*s  office  by  the  di- 
recfor  of  the  summer  session,  and  the 
director  of  the  summer  session  ^  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  certifi- 
cation. 

Resolved,  that  the  director  of  the 
iummer  session  be  and  hereby  is 
authorized  to  form  a  committee  of 

matriculation  for  the  summer  session 
to  consist  of  himself  and  two  otlier 
members  to  hi-  selected  by  him,  which 
committee  shall  represent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  scope  of  graduate  in- 
struction in  the  summer  session,  and 
that  the  said  committee  be  and  here- 
by is  authorised  to  matricuhito  and 
register  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Council  and  the 
several  faculties  governing  the  same. 

Tlie  Council  proceeded  to  the  further 
consideration  of  the  printed  report  of 
the  special  conimittce  of  nine  on  the 
State  of  the  University  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resoivedf  that  it  is  recommended 
that  all  degrees  enumerated  in  section 
6  of  the  Statutes  Ite  conferred  upon 
the  reconiisictidaiiou  of  the  University 
Council ; 

That  all  curricula  leading  to  any 
degree,  which  shall  be  made  tt|>  of 

courses  of  instruction  given  under  two 
or  more  faculties,  shall  he  (ixcd  and 
deterniined  hy  the  Cf>uncil  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculties  concerned; 

That  students  doing  woric  for  the 
same  degree  tuder  taro  or  more  fac* 
ulties  shall  be  under  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  such  faculties,  as  to 
their  studies,  and  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  President  or  such  dean  as 
the  President  may  in  each  case  desig- 
nate, as  to  discipltne;  and 


That  the  dean  of  each  faculty  shall 
certify  to  the  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council  the  names  of  all  the 
students  who  shall  have  fulfilled,  under 
that  faculty,  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  n-v  r'egree. 
and  in  a  separate  list  iIr  iwune^  of 
all  tlie  students  who  shall  have  ful- 
filled, under  that  faculty,  any  part  of 
the  conditions  leading  to  any  degree^ 
together  with  a  statement  of  the 
total  credits  due  to  each  student  of  the 
latter  class. 

The  following  fellowships  were 
awarded  for  1909-10: 

University  Fellowships 

Ralph  Curtiss  Benedict,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  botany;  Henry  Blumberg, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  mathematics;  Ernest 
Dunbar  Clarlc,  Rochdale,  Mass.,  physio- 
logical chemistry;  Henry  Stimson 
Gilbertson,  Oakland,  Cal^  American 
history;  Samuel  Noittirup  Harper, 
Chicae:o,  III.,  political  science:  Charles 
Joseph  llilkey,  Lyndon,  Kansas,  consti- 
tvuioiial  law;  James  Francis  Kenne>', 
Belleville.  Ontario,  Canada,  medieval 
history;  William  Stuart'  Mcsscr,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Latin ;  Dudley  Howe  Miles, 
Georgetown,  Texas,  comparative  lit- 
erature; Carl  Clinton  Van  Dorcn, 
Urbana,  111.,  English;  Thomas  Talhot 
Waterman,  Fowler,  Cal.,  anthropol- 
ogy; Victor  Ziegler,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
eoMomic  geology. 

Honorary  Fkuow 

William  Watson  Davis,  Oak  Grove, 

Ala.,  histon,'. 

Endowed  Fellowsbifs 
Drishr  Fellowship:  Hubert  McNeai 

Potcat,  Wake  Forest.  N.  C.—Proudfit 
friltr-cship  in  Letters:  Ernest  Hunter 
Wright,  LynchburR,  Va. —  Garth  Fel- 
loicshif^:  Fdward  Henry  Lewinski, 
New  York  City. — Goldschmidt  FelloW' 
ship:  Edward  Calvin  Kendall,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. — Goltsberger  FclioW' 
ship:  Ralph  Watson  Dox.  Lockport. 
N.  Y. — Carl  Schurs  Fellowship:  Henry 
John  Skipp,  New  York  City. — Sehi^ 
Fellowship:  Charles  Elmer  Gehlk^ 
Gevetand,  Ohio.~-7yiMiari  Fettcmd^p: 
Harold  Worthington  Webh.  Clcn 
Ridge,  X.  J.;  William  MUchcll  fd- 
l>wship  (recommended  to  the  Trus- 
tees for  appointment) :  Irving  Comes 
Dcaiaxest,Kackensad;  N.  y^Proudjft 
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FcUo'A'ship  in  }fcdic{nt':  Edward*  A. 
Park,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

me*Hng.— It  was  resolved,  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  facul^  of  phi' 

losophy 

(1)  That  the  work  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
should  be  pursued  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  department  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  adequate  prepara- 
tion of  carulidntcs  for  the  degree. 

(2)  Tliat  the  above  re*-ohitiiin  be 
transinittcfl  to  the  Uni%ersity  Council 
with  request  for  concurrent  action. 

G}LLEGE  OF  Pharmacy 
March  meeting — The  by-laws  were 
rfvi>f(l  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the 
administration  into  closer  harmony 
with  that  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  Univcrsitjr.  The  jpnndpal 
changes  were  as  loHows:  i.  The  dass 


of  corrcspondirifj:  members  is  abol- 
ished.— 2.  The  fiscal  \ear  is  made  to 
conform  with  that  of  the  University. 
— 3.  The  president  of  the  University 
is  to  be  annually  elected  president  of 
the  College. — 4.  Eligibility  to  election 
as  an  officer  or  trustee  requires  at 
least  ten  days'  prior  announcetnciit  to 
the  members,  of  such  nomination. — 
5.  The  Trustees  arc  authorized  "to 
cotKluct  the  affairs  of  the  Coll^  as 
they  may  think  fit  or  proper."  Pre- 
vioitsly,  approval  of  the  acts  of  this 
board  by  llie  CoIIckc  at  its  (luartcrly 
meetings  was  reqiiirrd — 6.  A  curator 
of  the  scientific  and  educational  col- 
lections is  provided. — 7.  A  committee 
on  instruction,  of  6ve  members*  re- 
places the  lecture  committee  and  cur- 
riculum committee.  The  treasurer 
and  one  member  of  the  examination 
committee  are  to  be  members  of  the 
committee  on  instruction.— &  Monthly 
meetings  of  the  facnt^  are  specified. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

America  at  College — as  seen  by  a  The  rlLvebipnutit  (A  the  state.  Its 

Scats  graduate.    By  Rohert  K.  Risk,  ko\  ernnjental  organization  and  its  ac- 

M.A.,  with  a  preface  by  Donald  Mac-  tiviiies.     By   James    Quayle  Dealey, 

alister,  M  A  .  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  principal  Ph.D.,  professor  of  social  and  political 

of  GlasBow  University.  John  Smith  &  .science  at  Brown  University.  Silver, 

Son  (Glasgow)  Ltd.   London:  Ardli'  Burdctt  &  Company:  New  Yorlf^  Bos- 

bald  Constable  &  Ca  Ltd.   190&  ton,  Chicago.  1909. 
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Alamni  TnutoM 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  chosen  to  nominate  the  first  alumni  trustee 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  printed  in  the  March  issue,  took  place  in 
the  trustees'  room  at  the  University  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  22. 
Five  New  York  and  eleven  out-of-town  associations  were  rcprcstuled  by  27 
delegates,  who  cast  2,724  votes.  The  choice  of  the  representatives  was  Benjamin 
Bowden  Lawrence,  '7SS,  of  New  York,  who  was  duly  elected  to  the  board  at 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  May  3.  A  dinner  was  tendered  to  the  dele- 
gates by  the  Ahmini  Council  on  the  evening  of  April  22  at  the  Faculty  Gub, 
and  the  function  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The  personnel  of 
the  nofninatios  committee  is  given  in  the  following  taUe: 


AtsotialioKs 
College 

Science 

Law 

Medkine 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 


California 

District  of  Cotanbia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 
Washington  State 
Western  New  York 
Western  Pennqrlvanta 
Wisconsin 


Representatives 

RoHrrt  Clifford  Cornell 
Wiiliani  Curtis  Deinorcst 
Albert  VViUiam  Putnam 
Wheaton  Bradish  Kunhardt 
John  Townsend  Williams 
Edward  Eugene  Sage 
Gustavus  Town  Kirhy 
Archibald  Douglas 
I  redcric  de  Peyster  Foster 
Jatncs  Arthur  Booth 
Lucius  VVaks  Hotchkiss 
Walter  Mendelson 
Edmund  Steele  Joy 
Frederic  Ludlow  Luqueer 
George  Albert  Sopcr 
William  Thornton  Lawson 
Marcus  Benjamin 
T.  Ludlow  Chrystic 
Daniel  Edward  Moran 
John  Vernou  Bouvier,  Jr. 
Girard  Romaine 
Lemuel  Whitakcr 
Augustus  Wadsworth 
Charles  McNamce 
Edward  Pearce  Casqr 
Richard  Riddle  Fanlkner 
Louis  Pope  Gratacap 


VoHmg  Strength 
834 

ao6 
Its 
36 


3 

as 

u 

as 


Meetings  of  the  Council  were  held 
on  March  ii  and  on  May  20,  both  at 
the  Columbia  University  Qub.  At 
the  former  the  chairman  was  author- 
ized to  select  a  committee  to  take 
dmrge  of  the  altunni  interests  at  Cotn- 
mencement,  and  the  following  grad- 
oatct  were  appointed  to  serve  on  this 
committee:  Krncst  Stauffcn,  Jr.,  1904, 
chairman,  Robert  S.  Woodward,  Jr., 
1901S,  and  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  '98^ 


secretary.  A  committee  of  three  on 
"  school  and  class  terminology "  was 
also  appointed,  and  submitted  its  report 
at  the  May  mcetinR.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  secretary  of  the  Cotmcil, 
chairman,  William  A.  Hervey,  '93,  and 
F.  P.  Kcppel,  '98.  The  chief  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  May  meeting  was  the 
proposed  organization  of  an  alumni 
weekly,  to  which  reference  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Council  as  amended  bgr 
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recent  elections  now  includes  the  Id* 
lowing  alumni:  College — J.  Howard 
Van  AmrinKe,  '60,  chairman,  Willard 
V.  King,  '«9,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  '74; 
Law — Howard  Van  Sinderen,  '83L, 
Gustaviu  T.  Kirby,  'gSL,  Albert  W. 
Putnam,  '07,  1900L;  Medicine— Limly 
R.  Williams.  '99M.  A.  T.  Osgood, 
'99M,  Augustus  B.  Wadsworth,  '96M ; 
Science — Charles  B.  Going,  '82S, 
George  H.  Qark,  '93S,  William  F. 
Morgan,  '80,  '&4S;  vice-chairman, 
John  B.  Pine,  '77;  secretary,  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  '98U. 

Colombia  Uaivetaity  Club 

On  tiie  cveninK  of  March  18  the 
members  of  the  Columbia  UniTcrsity 
Chib  were  Ae  gnests  of  the  Princeton 

Chih  at  their  club  hou«c  on  the  north 
side  of  Gramercy  Park.  Nut  only 
was  an  opportunity  given  to  view  this 
dub  bouse,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  moat  artistic  and  com- 
modious of  any  of  the  clubs  in  New 
York,  but  an  informal  supper  was 
served  in  the  lartjc  hall,  which  was 
followed  by  speeches  by  ntcnilicrs  ot 
both  clubs.  President  Parker  D. 
Handy  of  the  Princeton  Club  wel- 
comed the  Columbia  men,  in  whose 
hihalf  Dean  Van  Anirinpe  responded. 
Remarks  were  also  made  by  Jaiiic!> 
Duane  I.ivinRston.  'Hi.  V.  Keppcl, 
'98*  and  other  representatives  of  both 
collcgeir  while  the  singing  of  college 
•oDg*  was  generaL 

P.  &  S.  Assodatioa 

A  dinner  in  connncin'T.iti.in  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  tl  l  1  aindation 
of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Snr« 
gcniv,  iv  is  held  at  Sherry's  on  the 
eveiini«  of  March  2.     Among  those 

E resent  were  Dr.  Francis  Delafield, 
>r.  Ahraham  Jacobi,  Dr.  T.  M.  Chees- 
man,  and  Drs.  Curtis,  Holt,  Brewer, 
and  Blake  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Lambert  reviewed  bricflv  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association  and  the  fol- 
luwuig  toasts  were  responded  to: 
"  The  University  and  medicine,"  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  Murray  Bntler:  "Per^ 
tonality  in  medleine."  Rev.  Wlllfam  R. 
Ricliards,  D.D. ;  "The  clim'c  in  rela- 
tion to  the  l;!h<)ra?i)r\ . "  Henry  A. 
Christian.  M.D  .  I  !-e  medical  man 
and  the  layman/'  Hon.  Scth  Low; 


"Educational  problems,"  William  M. 
Polk,  M.D.  A  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, an  illiislnited  volume  of 
niucty-three  pages,  prepared  by  Doctor 
Charles  C.  Freeborn,  '7jM,  WAS  dis- 
tributed to  the  diners. 

Ph.D.  Association 

A  reunion  of  the  Association  of 
Doctors  of  Phiifisophy  was  held  at 
the  Columbia  University  Club  on  the 
evening  of  April  21,  iqoq.  No  formal 
business  meeting  was  lield,  the  pro- 
gram consisting  of  a  symposium  on 
the  t<^ic  of  aeronautics.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  Uie  Associattoo. 
Among  the  speaker?!  were  Dr.  George 
A.  Sopcr,  who  pre.sided.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Herring,  rrofessor  W  iiham  Hallock, 
Dr.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  and  Mr.  New- 
ton,  of  the  Ntw  Yovh  HtnU. 

College  of  Pharmacy 
The  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Alumni 
Association  of  the  CoUege  of  Pharm- 
acy  was  held  on  the  evening  of  April 

14,  in  the  alumni  room.  After  the 
business  meeting  Dr.  E.  R.  Lamed  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  "The  practical 
.nppiieation  of  bacteriology  to  the  curc 
of  disease."  The  lecture  w;is  illus- 
trated bf  over  one  htmdrcd  laniwrn 
slides. 

Colorado  Aiomni  Associatioa 
The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  and 

dinner  of  the  .\htmni  Association  of 
Columbia  University  in  Colorado  was 
held  at  the  University  Gub,  Ddiver, 
Colorado,  on  March  6.  A  resolution 
was  passed  amending  the  constitution 
of  the  Association  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  it  to  qualify  for  the  election 
of  an  alumni  trustee.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Henry  Van  Klecck, 
'76L:  vice-president*  S.  Fosdick  Jones. 
igoaM;  seeretary-treasnm;  Roger  W. 
Toll»  >9o6S. 

Cnte  Altond  AHtdatiott 

EfTorts  are  being  made  hy  the 
Alumni  Council  to  organise  an  alumni 
association  for  Cuba  with  heaihiuarters 
in  Havana.  Doctor  Charles  E.  Fin- 
lay,  '9g^  a  resident  of  Havana,  is 
tudng  charge  of  the  matter,  and 
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hopes  to  report  a  favorable  result  in 
the  near  fntdre.  Any  readers  of  the 
QoMeaaLr  who  are  interested  in  tlie 
formation  of  this  association  are  re> 

quested  to  communicate  with  Dr. 
I'lnlay  or  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Alnmni  CoonciL 

District  of  OoInmUa  Aasodatioo 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  held 
at  the  Cbe\'y  Chase  Club  on  the  cve»> 
tag  of  April  19.    It  was  one  of  the 

most  successful  reunions  ever  held  by 
the  association,  over  fifty  men  being 
in  attendance.  Doctor  Marcus  Benja- 
min, '78S,  president  of  the  association, 
served  as  toastmastcr,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Professors  Franldin  U. 
Giddingrs,  Charies  F.  Chandler.  M.  I. 
Pupin  and  Henry  F.  Osborn  of  the 
University,  as  well  as  by  President 
R.  S.  Woodward  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution and  Herbert  M,  Wilson. 
Among  the  alumni  present  were  tfie 
following:  Dr.  C  L.  G.  Anderson, 
'84  M.  Dr.  Frank  Anderson.  U.  S.  N., 
'74  M.  E.  C.  Barnard,  '84S,  Dr.  Marcus 
Benjamin,  '78S,  W.  N.  Berg,  1904S. 
R.  M.  Borchardt,  igo8,  Bedford 
Brown,  1906  F.  A.,  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  1907H,  J.  Reuben  Qark,  Jr., 
Wilhrim  R.  Corwinc,  Dr.  Georcc  F. 
Coitlc.  U.  S.  N.,  'osM.  W.  C.  Dennis, 
John  A.  Fairlie,  V>8  Ph.D.,  Leon  B. 
Forst,  1906S,  S.  I.  Franz,  '94,  Walter 
M.  Gilbert,  Dr.  I.  W.  Glazebrook, 
'goM, John  Milton  GtttermaiL'93  A.M., 
Dr.  Arnold  HaRue,  igoiH,  Dr.  T.  F. 
Hnncc.  '83M,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Laws, 
'70I-,  .Nicholas  Luqucr,  '58,  Howard 
Lee  McBain.  1005  A.M..  H.  H.  B. 
.Meyer.  "855,  I.  M.  Rubino.  '95.  W.  C. 
R.  Rucdiger,  Robert  F.  Shcpard.  '70, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  '84M,  N.  L 
Stone,  tgoi  A.M.,  George  Oakley  Tot- 
ten,  Jr..  'oi  F.A..  Edward  H.  Wales, 
W  illiam  Waller,  '78,  Francis  Walker, 
'93  A.M.,  Paul  Weaver,  and  H.  M. 
Wilson,  'SiS. 

A  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Washington.  D.  C,  on  May  19. 
Dr.  Benjamin  submitted  his  report  as 
delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee,  and  a  discussion  as 
to  the  best  method  of  securing  a 
larger  representation  on  future  com- 


mittees was  held.  After  the  business 
meeting  Mr.  Totten,  secretary  of  the 
association,  ddivered  an  iUnstrated 
lecture  .  on  "  Constantinople.''  This 

association  is  show^ing  considerable  ac- 
tivity, and  since  the  new  officers  were 
elected  several  months  ago,  sixteen 
additional  names  have  been  added  to 
the  roll;  die  total  membership  of  die 
assodation  now  being  forty-fonr. 


Indiana  Aluul  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Colum- 
bia University  in  Indiana  tendered  a 
luncheon  on  April  i  to  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  and  Professor  H. 

Suzzallo,  the  meeting  being  held  at 
the  University  Club  in  Indianapolis. 
Among  those  present  at  the  luncheon 
in  addition  to  the  guests  from  New 
York  were  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  gov^ 
emor  of  Indiana,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Dr.  Alcy,  Calvin 
N.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Indianapolis,  President  Howe  of 
Butler  College,  Professor  Wilson  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  Russell  T.  Byers» 
i90tU  Thomas  Bloomfield.  '90L,  Lonis 
A.  Bacon,  T.C.,  L.  R.  Cartwright, 
KX)4  A.M.,  Edward  Daniels.  '77L, 
Daniel  W.  Layman,  '98.M,  A.  L 
Leatherman,  '93M,  Mark  Miller,  10071^ 
T.  J.  Moll,  Pol.Sc.,  Oscar  L  Pond, 
1902L,  Frank  S.  Ruddell,  H.  J.  Milli- 
gan,  Moses  Thomer.  '98M,  N.  W. 
Barnes,  1903,  of  Greencastle,  Roland 
P.  Gray,  '93,  of  Bloomington.  Walter 
.•\.  Je«;sup,  of  Matlison,  A.  O.  Neal, 
1907  T.C.,  of  Franklin,  and  J.  £.  Os- 
borne of  Crawfordsviue.  The  meet* 
ing  was  a  most  pleasant  and  successful 
one.  Professor  Matthews  speaking  in 
a  very  interesting  and  entertaining 
manner  of  current  activities  at  Co- 


Paris  Alvmal  AssodatioB 

Fifty  Columbia  Kradintes  organized 
an  alumni  association  in  Paris  on 
May  15,  the  first  to  be  formed  in 
France  by  American  college  men. 
There  is  only  one  other  English-speak- 
ing society  of  any  si/e  in  Paris  and 
the  society,  the  need  of  which  has 
been  greatly  felt  for  some  years,  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  American  college 
men,  whether  from  Cblnmbia  or  not 
The  Rev.  J.  Brainard  Morgan.  '64.  for 
forty  years  pastor  of  the  American 
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CHARLES  CVRIS  1  ARNHAM.  S9L 
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T.   M.  CUKESMAN.  "74.  ^SM 

PRKMI>F.\T,  P.       S.  Al.l  MM  Assol  lATION 
1 90S 


RICHARD  li.  KAl  LKNER.  75M 
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Church  in  Paris,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  Charles 
F.  Beach,  Jr.,  '81 L.  secretary.  Emilc 
Levassciir,  administrator  of  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  and  Alfred  Croiset, 
dean  ol  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the 
Sorboime.  both  ol  whom  hold  the 
dc^^rcc  of  (Inifor  of  laws  fron  Goltim- 
bia,  were  elected  honorary  presidents. 
The  following  men  are  the  charter 
members  of  the  society:  J.  B.  Morgan, 
•64,  C.  I'.  Beach,  Jr.,  '81 L,  C.  A.  U. 
Bartlett,  '74L.  A.  A.  fierg.  W.  H. 
Beers,  1903  F.A.,  C  L.  Beadle,  H.  C 
Charpiot,  '88L,  \V.  H.  Cassebeer,  D. 
Colic,  ifXJj,  A.  Croiset,  1902H,  A. 
Curtis,  '87,  I.  B.  I^avenport,  '7gM,  E. 
C.  Dean,  1905  F.A.,  H.  D.  Erskine, 
'5JH,  C.  P.  Faguani,  '75U  C.  Farley, 
I.  L.  Goldcnberg,  '72L,  F.  Johnson, 
W.  T.  Johnston,  F,  K.  Jones,  '65,  W. 
F.  KinK>iland,  '77L,  E.  J.  Kahn.  igoi, 
E.  H.  Klabcr,  C.  H.  Kysor,  B,  Lipman, 
W.  F.  Lamb,  E.  Levy,  S.  H.  Langdon, 
1004  Ph.D.,  M.  P.  Lazard,  1900  A.M., 
E.  Levasseur.  'S7H,  R.  S.  MacElwee, 
1907,  I..  Chase,  '62,  M.  Mayer,  'c>2L, 
J.  Muller,  A.  F.  de  Navarro,  '83L, 
b.  L.  Picrrepont,  IQ07.  A.  D.  Sevmoiir, 
1906  F.A..  S.  J.  S  awvcr,  C.  D.  Stein, 
A.  J.  Stoibicr,  I.  Van  Winkle.  '65,  B. 
R.  WinthroA  Jr„  '66L.  I.  W.  Wadel- 
ton,  Jr.,  B.  D.  Woodward,  '88,  I*  N. 
Chase,  '95,  L.  St.  Amant,  '73,  and 
VV.  Forbes  Morgan,  '78L. 

Philadelphia  Alumni  Association 
Great  enthusiasm  for  ttu-  plan  of 
startins  an  alutiii.i  wickly  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  .Vhinini  Association  of 
Q>lnmbia  University  in  Philadelphia 
at  a  smoker  held  at  the  residence  of 
Stanley  Kidder  Wilson,  1902.  in  the 
St.  James  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of 
April  15.  The  meeting,  which  was 
wholly  for  business  purposes,  elected 
the  president  of  the  associatkm*  Dr. 
Lemuel  Whitaker,  "Si,  to  represent  the 
association  at  the  meeting  to  nominate 
an  alumni  trustee,  Dr.  Oiristophcr 
S.  Witherstine,  '78M,  being  chosen 
alternate.  Secretary  Tombo  of  the 
Altrawi  Council  was  a  guest  of  the 
locicty,  and  addressed  the  members 
on  die  importance  of  the  choice  of  an 
alumni  trustee.  The  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety is  among  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  aitodations  outside  New  York, 
being  very  active  in  propaganda  work 


and  having  received  a  scholarship  in 
Columbia  College  for  students  from 
Philadelphia  ancl  vicinity.  To  super- 
vise the  award  of  this  scholarship 
and  to  arouse  interest  in  it,  a  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed.  The  asso- 
ciation is  also  seriously  considering 
the  possibility  of  securing  rooms  for 
permanent  headquarters,  it  being  the 
tlrst  of  the  associations  to  take  this 
step.  Among  those  present  at  the 
meeting  were  Cbristipher  S.  Wither- 
stine, ^M.  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Henry, 
166M,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Spitzka,  1902M. 
Stanley  Kichler  W  il-nn,  ic}02,  Walter 
C.  Kretz,  '(j6,  of  Trenton,  >»'.  J.,  Edgar 
G.  Tuttle,  '81S,  William  Harper 
Davis,  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  '95 
Ph.D.,  Theodore  L.  MacDowcll.  iyo8 
T.C,  Jos»h  Hershey  Bair,  1903  Ph.D., 
Lemuel  Whitaker,  '81,  and  the  Rev. 
Walter  Nicholas  Qavp,  190a 

Western  New  York  Association 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Columbia  University  in  Western 
New  York  held  their  annual  dinner 
at  the  I'nivcrsity  Club,  ButTalo,  on  the 
evening  of  April  24.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  the  retiring  president 
of  the  association,  Charles  C  Fam- 
ham,  '89L,  and  was  a  great  stKcess  in 
every  way.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year  1909-10: 
President,  Orson  J.  Weimert,  1900L; 
vice-president,  Joseph  Bondy,  '84L; 
secretary,  E.  Lyman  Tilden,  IQCkSL;  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. W.  J.  Donovan,  190S,  and 
Thomas  F.  Cook,  1904S.  A  revised 
constitution  was  adopted  hy  the  As- 
sociation, which  provides  among  other 
things  for  membership  committees 
with  headquarters  in  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter, and  Syracuse,  respectively,  the  aim 
being  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  As- 
sociation in  localities  outside  of  Buf- 
falo as  well  as  in  the  City  of  Buffalo 
itself.  Speeches  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  by  I'mfessors 
Chandler  and  Tombo.  and  Messrs. 
Bondy  and  Charles  S.  Jewett,  '90M 
The  announcement  was  also  made  that 
the  Columbia  College  scholarship  of 
the  association  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  Ra.vnoIds  Stearns.  Jr.,  of  the 
Lafayette  High  School.  1909.  who  at- 
tended the  dinner.  Among  others  pres- 
ent, in  addition  to  those  above  men- 
tioned, were  the  fallowing:  U  F.  Mei- 
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ser,  '82  Pol.  ScjCharlcs  J.  Knoell,  1902L, 
Maulsby  Kimball,  '95,  T.  F.  Hildreth, 
1901S,  George  W.  Whittcmore,  '90, 
ohn  M.  Provoost,  "StL,  Wiiliam  A. 
)ouKlas,  '88U  Arthur  \V.  Hiird.  '83M, 
Reowick  R.  Ross,  '01 M,  and  Frederic 
Ullman.  '9SL 

WMtem  Pennsylvania  Association 
The  meeting  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Western  Pemiqrlvania  was  held  at  the 

V  tt  Pitt  Hotel,  PittsburKh,  on  tlie 
tvLiung  of  March  29,  l)r,  Frank 
Schlcsingcr,  the  retiring  president,  be- 
ing in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Bartbercer,  David  Walter  Bell. 
'8i3L»  acted  as  secretary  of  the  mect- 
'mg.  Dr.  Richard  B.  Fatilkncr,  75M, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  in 
recognition  of  the  warm  interest  he 
has  shown  in  the  association  from  the 
night  of  its  organization.  Professor 
Frederic  Tlieodore  Aschman,  '81 S,  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  made 
first  vicfr^resident.  and  the  Rev.  Ru> 
dolph  I.  Coffee,  ifA»,  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Henry  N.  ^i^ore,  i(>o8,  was  chosen 
secretary-treasurer,  and  the  executive 
committee  is  constituted  as  follows:  /. 
Hood  Branson,  igo6  A.  M.,  of  the 
Shady  Side  Academy,  to  serve  lor  three 
Years,  Alejnnder  Hopkins  Anderson, 
<>.?L.  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  Dr. 
Frank  Schlesingcr,  'qR  Ph.D.,  director 
of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  to  serve 
for  one  year.  An  amendment  to  the 
eonstitntion  was  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with, which  the  name  of  the  as- 
socnation  is  to  be  changed  to  '^The 
Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  Western  Pennsylvania." 
This  amendment  was  adopted  at  the 
May  meeting.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended among  others  by  Herman  E. 
Kreuder,  1904,  Arthur  G.  Pppdce, 
igo7S,  Wfliam  L.  Loeb.  igo6S,  all  with 
the  Westinghonse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Leonard  .\,  Am- 
stein,  IQ07S.  of  the  Wcstingho\isc  Ma- 
chine Company.  Dr.  Richard  R.  Faulk- 
ner, '7SM,  Alexander  Hopkins  Ander- 
son, 'juU  David  Walter  Bell,  "SiU 
FranV  Schlcstnger,  '98  Ph.D..  Forrest 
A.  PeGraflr,  ifjo;  T.  C.  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Preparatory  School.  Rudolph  I. 
Coffee.  1900.  Solomon  L.  Ruslander, 
igoiL,  Casper  Levias,  '93,  Professor 
Frederic  Theodore  Aschman,  9tS,  and 
the  seeretaiy  of  the  Alomni  Council. 


The  annual  meeting  and  smoker  of 
the  association  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Pittsburgh,  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  5.  There  were  about  thirty 
members  present,  and  great  enthusi- 
asm prevailed  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  of  which  smg> 
ing  constituted  a  feature.  The  guests 
of  the  evening  were  Professor  .Arthur 
Wesley  Dow  of  Teachers  College,  who 
gave  an  extremely  interesting  talk,  il- 
lustrated by  a  series  of  fine  lantern 
slides,  on  the  subject  of  "  Gothic  archi- 
tecture," Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag, 
director  of  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools.  Henry  F.  Hornbostel,  '91 
F.A.,  dean  of  the  school  of  applied 
design  of  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools,  and  Professor  Tombo.  secre- 
tary of  the  Alumni  Council,  who  de- 
livered an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
growth  of  Columbia  University."  A 
scholarship  for  the  schools  of  mines, 
engineering  and  chemistry  was  pre- 
sented to  the  association,  and  a  plan 
for  arranging  a  series  of  lectures  by 
Columbia  men,  to  be  given  in  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  year  1909-10,  was 
discussed  at  length.  Among  those 
present  at  the  meeting,  in  addition  to 
those  mentiitncd  above,  were  the  fol- 
lowing ;  Dr.  Richard  B.  Faulkner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  who  presided. 
D.  J.  O'Connor,  Jr..  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Arbuthnot,  '9S.M,  Hugh  P.  Tiemann, 
igooS,  W.  C.  Huntington,  Forrest  A, 
DeGraff,  J.  Hood  Branson.  James  M. 
Clark.  '87L,  Dr.  John  E.  Shaw.  '75U 
James  B.  Drew,  iQooL,  John  Thomp- 
son. Edward  W.  Bartberger,  1900  F.  A., 
Herman  E.  Kreuder,  Arthur  G. 
Fopcke.  D.  Walter  Bell,  W.  L.  LoA, 
1906S.  Harold  Payson,  IQ05S.  Henry 
N.  Moore,  icoB,  Rev.  Rudolph  L  Cof- 
fee^ and  S.  L.  Ruslander. 

News  of  the  Classat 
1864L.  —  Franklin  MacVcagh  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury by  President  Taft,  and  Jacob  McG. 
Dickinson.  '74L,  1005H,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war. 

1865. — The  J.  B.  Lipptncott  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  have  just  puh- 

lished  "  I-anier  of  the  cavalry,  or  A 
week's  arrest,"  by  General  Charles 
King.  General  King  is  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Association. 

X869L.— The  class  of  '69  Law  held 
its  fortieth  anniversarj  ditmer  at  Del- 
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monico's,  New  York,  on  Friday  even- 
ing. May  14.  President  Buikr  being 
present  as  the  guest  of  the  class. 

st7t^-Oicu-  S.  Strain*  '73L,  who 
was  UfiTted  States  Minister  to  TuHcey 

from  18S7  to  i8qo  and  from  ifV);  to 
1900  and  secretary  of  commerce  and 
labor  from  1907  to  1909,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Tur- 
ktf  tendered  bj  PretMent  Taf t 

1874.— The  thirty-ninth  annual  din- 
ner and  reunion  of  the  class  of  1874  of 
Cohmibia  College  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Gub  on  February  20.  Among 
those  present  were  Dean  Van  Araringe, 
Dr.  T.  M.  Cheesman  and  Mr.  B.  A. 
Sands.  Judge  Cornell,  Professor  Todd 
of  Amherst,  Messrs  Aymar,  Aldrich, 
Bartow.  Buckley,  lUitterworth.  Hin- 
richs.  Kobbe,  Kappallo,  Rccii,  Shaw 
and  Waite.  Several  letters  were  read, 
among  them  being  one  from  the  class 
boar.  lienlenant  Hmrkhs,  U.  S.  A. 
Addresses  were  made  hf  Dean  Van 
AmrinRC,  PrMfos<.nr  Todd  and  others. 
The  feature  of  the  diniuT  occnrrcd  at 
9  o'clock,  when  a  Im.isi  \n  ihi-  future 
of  Columbia  was  drunk  with  President 
Butler,  who  was  in  Chicago,  and  Con* 
sul-General  Aym6  in  Portufjal. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Cheesman.  '78M.  presi- 
dent nf  the  P,  &  S.  Aiimini  Associa- 
tion for  several  years,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  University  smce  1904,  was  bom  in 
the  dty  of  New  York  in  iftu.  He  at- 
tended private  schools  in  New  York 
until  i8l57,  whereupon  he  spent  fourteen 
months  in  European  travel,  and  upon 
his  rcttirn  ititfrcil  t/nlnmhia  C'lillrco  in 
1S70.  >le  received  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  18^4,  behug  president  of 
his  class  in  senior  year,  and  in  this 
position  he  has  been  eontinued  since 
graduation.  Dr.  Cheesman  entered  the 
office  of  his  father,  T.  M.  Cheesman, 
'5wM,  in  1874  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  graduated  four  years 
later  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
P.  &  S..  having  the  previous  year  been 
admitted  as  an  interne  in  Bellevue 
Hospital.  \v!erc  he  served  for  two 
years,  lie  then  went  abroad  for  two 
years,  spending  two  winters  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  Vienna,  one  summer  studying 
bryology  under  Nolliker  in  Wtirtburg, 
and  much  of  the  second  summer  in  the 
hospitals  in  London.  Dr.  Cheesman 
commenced  practice  in  New  York  in 
i8St,  becoming  associated  with  Dr.  G. 


H.  Wvnkoop,  '66M.  with  whom  he  re- 
mained in  partnership  for  three  years, 
when,  on  aot  oimt  of  an  attack  of  acute 
illness,  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
During  his  convalescence,  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  he  went  for  instruction  in  the 
staining  of  the  badlttts  tuberculosis 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  .Mumni  .Xsso- 
ciation,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr. 
T.  .Mitclull  Pruddeii  (now  professor 
of  pathology),  and  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  bacteria,  that 
after  a  few  years  he  gave  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  eventually  be- 
came the  first  instructor  in  bacteriol- 
ogy in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  having  passed  through  the 
lower  grades.  In  1899  he  withdrew 
from  the  medical  school,  and  moved 
to  Garrison-on-tlie-Httdsoiv  where  be 
now  resides. 

Robert  C.  Cornell,  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Cotmcil  and  of  the  committee 
that  nominated  the  first  alumni  trus- 
tee, was  Ixirn  in  New  York  City  in 
1H5.1.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
.'Xnthon'.s  School  and  at  Churchill's 
School  at  Sing  Sing,  and  was  grad- 
vated  from  Columbia  College  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1874,  receiving  the 
degrees  of  A.M.  and  LLB.  two  years 
later.  Mr.  Cornell  was  engaged  in 
tlie  general  practice  of  the  law  until 
i8<)5,  wlun  ho  was  .appointed  City 
Magistrate  by  Mayor  btrong,  and  in 
1903  he  was  reappointed  by  Mayor 
Low  for  a  ten  year  term.  While  at 
Columbia  Judge  Cornell  rowed  on  the 
t  rst  Columbia  crew  in  the  Springfield 
Intercollegiate  Regatta  in  187,^,  Co- 
lumbia finishing  fourth.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  a  member  of  the  crew 
which  carried  the  blue  and  white  to 
victory  at  Saratoga.  Judge  Cornell  is 
a  member  of  the  Century  Association, 
the  Bar  .Association*  and  the  Golttmbia 
University  Club. 

Dr.  Alfred  Meyer,  M.D.  '77.  Wtt 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Tuberculosis  Congress  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  committee.  The  Gean  Milk 
Dairy  Exhibit,  which  was  awarded  a 
sihrer  medal,  was  almost  wholly  the 
work  of  Dr.  Meyer,  and  the  bringing 
of  the  cxliibit  to  New  York  was  his 
suggestion  and  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  ncccaiary  money  was 
raised. 
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x89sM.--iUcliard  Btddle  Fattlkner 
preddent  of  the  Colttnitna  Alumni 

Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
tiiroiigh  his  father  Charles  Faulkner, 
is  (Icsccniled  from  D.iviil  Faulkner,  a 
native  oi  Scotland,  and  Charles  Con- 
rad, native  of  Hesse,  who  served 
through  the  War  oi  the  Amerkan 
Revonttkm;  and  his  mother.  Qiarlotte 
DuPuy,  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Nicholas  DuPuy  and  Catalina  De 
Vaux,  Huguenots,  who  came  to 
America  in  1662.  He  was  educated 
in  public  and  private  schools,  and  at 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 186^71,  was  interne  at  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  during  the 
summers  of  1872-4,  and  received 
special  instruction  and  examinations 
under  Drs.  Alonzo  Clarki  Charles 
McBumey,  John  G.  Curtui,  T.  A. 
McBride  and  others.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  1875.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Allegheny  County,  Pcnn- 
^Ivania  State  and  other  medical  so- 
cieties, and  was  admitted  resident 
member  of  the  HuRuenot  Society  of 
America  in  iQOO.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  masonic  fraternity  and  of  the 
Knight  Templars.  Since  graduation 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 

Sractice  of  medicine,  and  for  the  past 
fteen  years  has  given  almost  exda- 
sive  attention  to  diseases  of  the  lUQgi^ 
throat  and  nose. 

Dr.  Faulkner  has  made  numerous 
contributions  to  the  medical  journals, 
including  the  New  York  Mcdxcal  Rec- 
ordt  the  New  York  Medkal  Journal, 
the  Pfew  Eugiand  Medical  Monthly, 
the  Journal  of  Electro-Therapeutics, 
the  rhihidt-lphia  Medical  Setvs.  Amer- 
ican Medicine,  etc.  Dr.  Faulkner  is 
one  of  the  most  loyal  almnni  that  the 
University  possesses  and  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  advance  its  highest 
interests  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
He  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
alumni  trustee  nominating  committee, 
having  come  from  a  greater  distance 
than  any  other  delegate. 

1879.  —  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
'82S,  ha*-  hecn  awarded  a  Telford  gold 
medal,  for  the  year  190^-08,  by  the 
Institution  of  Gvil  Engineers,  Lon- 
don. This  is  reBarded  as  the  highest 
prize  in  the  civil  engineering  profes^ 
sion. 


1880. — William  Fellowes  Moigadf 
'84S,  was  dected  treasurer  of  the 

United  States  Golf  Assocbtion  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  January,  after 
having  served  four  years  as  its  sccre* 
tary. 

zttdCu — ^Jufius  Chambers,  a  member 

of  the  class  of  '80L,  noted  as  a  jour- 
nalist and  author,  was  born  in  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  November  21,  1851. 
He  n'aduated  from  Cornell  Univerjity 
in  18^  and  two  years  later  went  to 
Minnesota  and  discovered  Elk  Lake, 
claimed  to  be  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  .\fter  several  years' 
experience  on  leading  New  York  news- 
papers, serving  as  Washington  and 
London  correspondent,  Mr.  Chambers 
became  managing  editor  of  the  JV/sv 
York  Herald  under  the  elder  Bennett. 
Later  he  served  as  editor  of  the  World 
and  other  metropolitan  dailies.  Sonie 
of  his  achievements  have  become 
famous  among  journalists.  His  cap- 
ture of  the  Blaine  sensation  at  Milanu 
Italy,  during  a  vacation  trip  in  iSS), 
was  quite  on  a  par  with  hi?  quarantine 
expose  of  1871,  his  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  experience  in  1 87 J,  and  iiis 
Madrid  "coup"  in  1876.  In  addition 
to  his  newspaper  work  Mr.  Chambers 
is  the  author  of  several  novels  md 
plays  and  many  magazine  stories. 

1882.  —  Translations  of  Presid«it 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  "The 
American  as  he  is"  into  seven  dif* 
ferent  languages  have  been  announced 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Danish, 
i-rench  and  German  translations  .ire 
ready  for  immediate  publication,  and 
the  book  is  now  being  turned  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Japanese. 

X883S. — A  volume  of  poems  "  Sur 
glow  and  song"  by  Charles  Huxton 
Going,  editor  of  7Vii»  LngiHet-nng 
Magazine,  has  recently  been  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Most  of 
these  verses  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  various  magazines  and  have 
attracted  much  favorable  comment. 
Mr.  Cloing  has  contributed  to  the 
Engineering  Magazine  an  interesting 
series  of  articles  on  the  organizatioa 
and  efficient  methods  of  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  and  Santa  Railroad,  based 
on  a  personal  examination  of  the  IhlC 
made  in  the  auttunn  oi  1908. 

xns8/-IL  H.  B.  Hcycr  W  etkH 
bibliogra^er  of  die  Libraiy  of  Gob- 
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grc^s.  Washington,  D.  C— Joseph 
Struthcrs,  '95  Pb.D^  is  assistant 
iccretary  and  assisUmt  treasurer  of 
the  American  Institale  of  Mining  En- 
gineers. 

iSSe.—Mofiiitt  Yard  &  Co.  have  Just 

fublished  a  new  book  by  the  Rev. 
3wood  Worcester,  under  the  title 

"  The  living  word."  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  thin  work  i«  to  cstal)lish 
a  philosophical  fouiulation  tor  the 
Emmanuel  movement.  it  is  consid- 
ered as  a  supplementary  volume,  on 
the  philosophical  side,  of  the  author's 
"  Religion  and  medicine,"  a  book 
which  it  docs  not  in  any  sense  suiu  r- 
acdc.  The  last  named  work  has  gone 
into  its  ninth  edition  in  this  country. 

1886L. — Julius  M.  Mayer,  has  been 
ckctcd  couii'-el  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointtfl  l)y  Governor  Hughes  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  in  the  magis- 
trates' courts  and  special  sessions  in 
this  city,  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 

i8a7M.— Franz  J  A.  Torek,  who  is 
attending  surKcon  to  the  German 
Hospital  and  the  New  York  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hosintal,  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  New  York 
Post-graduate  Medical  School,  wu 
elected  president  of  the  German  Medi- 
cal Society  in  December,  1008. 

xMlS^The  ehus  held  its  twentieth 
reunion  and  dinner  at  Mouquin's,  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  Street,  on 
.N'ovenilu-r  18.  Over  twenty-five  men 
were  present,  and  the  gathering  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ever  held 
by  the  class.  Informal  speeches  were 
made  by  J.  B.  Taylor,  Professor 
Maclay.  A.  A.  Stoufjliton.  Willard 
Fisher.  G.  J.  V'oIckeniiiK,  T.  S.  Per- 
kins, and  Henry  Lipp>.  .V  conunittee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  for  tlie  cele- 
bration of  the  twenlyofifth  anniveraaiy 
of  the  class  in  ipi3»  and  h  wat  pro- 
posed that  steps  be  taken  without  de- 
lay to  secure  fimds  through  cotitrihu- 
tions  from  individual  members  ot  the 
class,  with  w  hid)  a  suitable  gift  to  the 
University  may  he  made. 

1888.— Char'cs  Scars  Baldwin,  'gd 
Ph.D.,  has   heen   pnnnnted   to  a  full 

professorship  in  the  department  of 
&iglish  at  Yale  University. 

1889C.— Willard  V.  Kin«.  president 
of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company,  has 
been  an  active  mcmhcr  of  the  com* 


mission  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  York  to  investigate 
and  report  on  stock  and  otfier  ex- 

c'':^nr;'s  in  New  York  City. 

i88gL,  —  Charles  Cyrus  Famhatn. 
until  quite  recently  president  of  the 
Alunmi  Association  of  Columbia  Uni« 
versity  in  Western  New  Yoifc,  wat 

born  at  Bradford.  Vcnnont,  in 
i8<M.  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ycrmont  in  1886.  Ik- 
was  appointed  Colonel  Aide-de-Camp 
on    the    ataff    uf  father,  the 

late  Governor  Farnham  of  Vermont 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  college 
course,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  his  father's  ofiicc  in  Bradford, 
Vermont.  After  a  year's  instruction 
there,  he  entered  the  Law  School  of 
Columbia  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1889.  While  at  the  Law 
School  he  was  associated  with  the 
Columbia  Law  Ttmrs.  a  monthly 
inaKazine  edited  by  tlie  students  of 
the  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Buffalo*  N.  Y..  Bar  the  week  he  ra- 
eeived  his  degree  as  haehelor  of  lawi, 
and  at  once  entered  the  office  of  local 
counsel  for  the  Vamlerhilt  roads.  He 
soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Aut;ust 
Becker,  Esq.,  which  continued  until 
tSgo.  Since  then  he  has  practised 
alone.  Mr.  Famham  has  beien  asio* 
ciated  with,  and  eoonsel  for,  numerous 
corporation  interests  and  estates.  For 
tlie  pabt  d<t,'en  years  he  has  been  owe 
of  tlie  otTicers  of  the  Columbia  .Mumni 
Association  of  Western  New  York, 
having  been  closely  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  this  Association  since  its 
organization. 

1889L. —  Lucius  W.  Holt  is  dean  of 
the  Law  School  of  the  Univcr&ity  of 
Denver. 

1890. — The  NTacmillan  Compnrv  re- 
cently published  "  .\  history  of  educa- 
tion before  tile  Middle  Ages,"  by  Frank 
Picrrcpont  Graves,  professor  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  e<lucatioii  in 
the  Ohio  State  University.  The  book 
is  dedicated  to  Albert  Ross  Hill,  presi- 
dent of  tlie  University  of  Missouri, 
with  which  Professor  (iraves  was  con- 
nected before  going  to  Ohio  State 
University,  The  publication  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  demands  for  a 
text  book  or  reference  work  that  will 
give  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
history  of  education  before  the  day  of 
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the  monastic  schools.  The  aim  has 
been  to  present  sufficient  material  to 
mark  the  most  significant  movements, 
and  disclose  the  underlyiiig  principles, 
without  entering  into  unnecessary  de- 
tail, or  dwelling  upon  matters  but  re- 
motely related  to  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  today. 

1891.-— A  stoiy  by  Victor  ^^apes, 
called  *'  Partners  three,*'  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  The  parttier';  arc  an 
American  inventor  and  cheerful  phi- 
losopher, a  French  girl,  and  a  reform 
school  waif.  The  adventures  of  these 
three  form  the  subject  of  the  book. 

1891L.— J.  W.  Riddle.  U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Kusbia,  attended  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  from  1888  to  1891. 

i89a^The  Maemillan  Company  has 

just  published  "  The  oripin  of  the 
British  colonial  system,  157S-1760"  by 
(ieor^;e  Louis  Beer,  who  was  lecturer 
in  history  at  Columbia  from  1894 
to  18178. 

1894M.— Dr.  Francis  J.  Murray  haa 
been  aiM"*iiit<-"d  chief  .surgeon  of  the 
police  departmeiit  of  New  York  City. 

sSgSMv— Thomas  S.  Arbuthnot  bas 
been  i^tpdnted  dean  of  the  medical 
school  of  the  Universily  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

i899.--The  class  will  hold  its  decent 
nial  reunion  on  Commencement  day 
and  evening.   In  accordance  with  the 

plans  formally  approved  by  the  class  at 
the  meeting  held  last  January,  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised 
and  has  been  given  to  the  University 
for  the  purpose  of  regrading  South 
Field  and  oonatructing  a  baseball  dia- 
mond, football  field  and  running  track 
thereon.  In  this  undertaking  the  class 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  class  of  '84, 
Science,  which  has  also  contributed  the 
sum  of  live  thousand  dollar?.  The 
field  will  be  formally  presented  to  the 
University  on  the  afternoon  of  Com- 
mencement day.  and  will  be  accepted  by 
President  r.ntier  on  behalf  of  the  L  ni- 
versity.  Appropriate  costumes  have 
been  purchased  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  delivered  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers who  signify  their  intention  of  be< 
ing  present  at  the  reunion.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  conclude*!  for  a  band. 
At  7  o'clock  the  decennial  banquet  will 
be  held  at  the  Faculty  Club,  which  has 
kindly  invited  the  class  to  use  the 


building  for  this  occasion,  and  wh  :1; 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  cla^s 
for  the  day.  After  dinner  '99  and  "84 
will  lead  a  grand  inarch  around  the 
grounds,  after  which  all  the  classes  will 
assemble  on  the  library  steps,  where  a 
song- f est  will  take  place.  A  loving 
cup  will  be  presented  to  the  member 
of  the  cla^s  who  comes  to  the  reunion 
from  the  furthest  distance. 

The  members  of  the  decennial  com- 
mittee are  as  follows:  Harold  H.  Od- 
die,  chairman;  Emest  A.  Cardoro,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  CoHf^t' — .-K. 
Fowler,  ex-officio,  Frank  S.  Hacketf. 
George  S.  Hellman,  Otto  Hinck,  Fred- 
erick K.  Seward,  James  D.  Pell, 
George  Ehret,  Jr.,  William  A.  Bradley. 
John  Marcus,  and  Bernard  M.  I* 
Ernst ;  Science — H.  C.  Carpenter.  Phil. 
H.  Goodwin.  E.  L.  Satterlee,  F.  R. 
Kneeland.  P.  K.  Hudson,  O.  R.  Foster. 
and  H.  Chapman. 

1901.— The  "Rounders*  of  the  class 

of  IQOT  held  a  reunion  on  March  26, 
1909,  at  the  Old  F.nglish  Tavern  in 
Duane  Street,  .\'e\v  \ork  City.  The 
men  who  were  present  at  the  dinner 
were:  J.  Boycc  Smith,  Herbert  Gulick; 
William  A.  Bensel,  Woolsey  A.  Shep- 
ard.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker.  Harold  H. 
Jacocks  and  Henry  M.  Wise.  This  re- 
union was  the  lirst  one  held  in  over 
eight  years,  and  all  of  the  members 
were  present.  excq>t  A.  A.  Boehm,  who 
has  been  abroad  ever  since  his  gradaa> 
tion  from  College. 

Eugene  Tavenner,  sccretar>-  of  the 
Alunmi  Association  of  Xashville,  Ten- 
nissci.-,  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia 
whose  first  college  days  were  spent  at 
Peabody  Coll^  for  Teachers  at  Nash- 
ville. He  entered  Coltmibia  College  as 
a  junior  in  1809  and  remained  at  the 
University  until  IQ04.  taking  the  A.B. 
degree  in  iiau  and  the  A.M.  de- 
gree in  1903,  besides  doing  consider- 
able work  on  Ids  doctorate.  While  at 
Columbia  he  was  appointed  University 
scholar  in  Latin  for  two  successive 
year*,  and  to  this  subject  he  has  given 
his  urulividcd  attention  since  leaving 
the  I'uu  ersity.  In  1904  Mr.  Tavemur 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Latm  at  Peatjody  College  for 
Teachers,  where  he  has  remained  since 
that  date  Largdy  throogh  his  eiforts 
an  enthusiastic  alumni  meetiuR  was 
held  last  year  in  Nashville,  m  honor 
of  Professor  C  }.  Kcyser^s  visit  as 
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representative  of  the  Ahimni  Council. 
At  that  rmiL-  a  penmiient  organization 
was  formed  and  many  Columbia  nWD 
for  the  first  time  discovered  how  nn- 
merons  their  feflow  altmini  were.  To 
him,  too,  the  university  is  indelitcd  for 
a  number  of  'l"etuics?-ee  students  who 
have  come  to  Columbia  within  the  Ittt 
few  years  for  postgraduate  study. 

1 901 L.— Lester  W.  Hall,  secretary  of 
the  Kan»as  City  Alumni  Association, 
was  born  in  1876  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. Having  received  a  preliminary 
education  at  the  Kansas  City  High 
School  and  the  Hopkin.s  (irammar 
School  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  he 
graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of 
^iSS.  and  from  the  Columbia  law 
school  in  the  class  of  1901.  He  entered 
the  practice  of  law  in  Kan-as  City  in 
the  fall  of  \c/oJ.  and  was  employed  in 
the  ofTice  of  Hall  and  Ryland  until 
April,  1903,  when  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Flower,  Peters  and  Bower- 
sock,  and  remained  with  that  well- 
known  firm  tmtil  its  dissolution,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr  Flower,  January  I, 
l<J0S.  He  Has  then  employed  by  the 
firm  of  Peters  and  Bowersock  until 
January  i.  1906.  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Peters.  Bower- 
sock and  Hall,  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber imtil  January  i.  1907.  when  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Peters.  He  now  beli.inr*  to  the  firm  of 
Bowersock  and  Hall,  with  offices  in 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Building  in  Kansas 
City.  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  ahimni  association  in  that  ci<y  is 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Hall's  earnest  efforts 
in  its  behalf 

1903.  Arthur  F.  Egner,  A.M  .  1005, 
secretary-  of  the  New  Jers^  Alumni 
Association,  is  a  resident  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  having  been  born  there  in 
1885.  Tie  is  a  Rraduate  of  the  public 
high  school  of  that  city.  After  his 
graduation  from  Columbia  in  njo?,.  Mr. 
Egner  took  op  graduate  work  in  the 
scnool  of  political  sctencei,  receiving  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  igos  In 
the  same  year  he  wa*  graduated  from 
tbe  Xt  \v  York  T-iw  Sclmol,  Mr.  Egncr 
has  served  as  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Alumni  Association  since  De- 
cember, 1906.  He  i^  now  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  tlic  law  in  Newark,  and 
i«  .Ts^r^-iated  with  the  firm  of  McCarter 
and  English  in  that  city.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Asaociation  of  the 
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CollcRc  and  of  the  Lawyers  Cluh  of 
Essex  County,  and  is  connected  with 
several  builduiff  and  loan  assodatioos 
in  Newark. 

1904. — The  quinquennial  reunion  of 
the  class  will  be  celeliratcd  on  Com- 
mencement day,  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements consisting  of  R.  L.  von 
Bemuth,  chairman;  J.  L.  Robinson, 
secretary-treasurer;  James  Meyers,  J. 
S.  ^Taefler.  Krtie^t  StauiTen,  Jr.,  and 
L.  G.  .Mc.\neiiy,  The  class  will  attend 
the  basel)aH  game  in  a  body  in  cos- 
tume, i  he  class-tree,  which  was  up- 
rooted at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
St.  Paul's  chapel,  will  be  replanted 
with  due  ceremony.  Permanent  class 
officers  will  also  he  elected. 

1906. — The  class  held  its  annual  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  Lafayette  on  Feb- 
ruar>'  26.  R.  W.  Nfacbeth  served  as 
ti:>astnia>ter,  and  addresses  were  made 
by  him  and  Robert  Casamajor  and  E. 
T.  Maynard.  The  class  will  celebrate 
i:>^  trictuiial  reunion  on  Commence- 
mcnl  day. 

1908,— Both  divisions  of  the  class  of 
igoB  celebrated  their  annual  reunion  by 
a  dinner  given  at  Kean's  Chop  House 
on  February'  77.  The  affair  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  reunions 
ever  held  by  the  class.  H.  Fowler, 
president,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
many  interesting  speeches  were  nttdc^ 
and  a  large  number  of  College  BoacB 
were  snng  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments consisted  of  the  following:  H. 
Fowler.  F.  H.  Rindge.  Jr..  K.  M  P.oor- 
mnn,  D    Mtirphy.  C.  L.  Hall.  L.  M. 

Jones,  G.  F.  Crawley,  and  W.  R.  Mar- 
shall. At  the  busincsa  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  reunion  on 

Coriuni  nccment  day.  ami  the  reunion 
followinx  on  Al'.iniiii  Day  (February* 

12, 

xgoSAJf^Jackson  Davis,  sttperin- 
tendent  of  sdiools  of  HenHco  Coanty, 
Virgini.i,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
four  examiners  and  inspectors  of 
sdiools  in  th«  State  of  Virginia. 

Ph.D.  Notes. 

1896. — Charles  E.  Chadscy,  is  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  with  headquarters  at  the  East 
Denver  High  School. — A  new  edition 
of  Hcinrich  Ries's  work  on  "Clay,  its 
occurrence,  properties  and  uses "  has 
jnftt  appeared.   Mr.  Riet  is  professor 
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of  econmnic  seokigy  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

1898. — Adam  Lcroy  Jones  was  mar- 
ried to  Lily  Sylvester  Murray  at  Mont> 
clair,  N.  J.,  on  May  24,  \goQ. 

1900. — William  I.  Chamberlain  is 
treasurer  of  the  Tarp,uvi.  a  weekly  pub- 
lication uf  the  students  of  Rubers 
College.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— Wl- 
liam  H.  Glasson,  professor  of  «oo- 
nomics  at  Trinity  College.  Darham, 
North  Carolina,  represented  that  col- 
lege at  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest, 
N.  C,  on  February  it.  Professor 
Glasaon  was  recently  a|>p(witcd  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  nine  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  publications  of 
that  association.  Royal  Meeker,  1906 
Ph.D..  of  the  department  of  economics 
of  Princeton  University,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  is  James  Wal- 
ter Crook.  '98  Ph.D.,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  of  Amherst  College. 
—The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  Mass..  have  just  sent  from  the 
press  the  fifth  edition  of  Ferris  Greens- 
let's  "Biography  of  AWrich."  They 
also  announce  a  new  edition,  with  in- 
troduction, of  "The  life,  letters  and 
journals  of  George  Ticknor"  by  Dr. 
Greenslet. 

igoj.— School,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  public  -chools  and  educational  in- 
terests, cotitains  in  its  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1908,  a  biography  and  portrait 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Pierce  Duggan.  This 
sketch  was  published  in  oonnectioo 
with  Dr.  Duggan's  services  as  origina- 
tor and  director  of  the  free  extension 
courses  for  teachers  inauirurated  this 
fall  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Duggan  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  the  City  College 
in  1890^  and  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Colunrftia  in  1898  and 
the  doctorate  in  1901,  his  disserta- 
tion bcin«  on  "  The  Eastern  question, 
a  study  in  diplomacy."  In  1896  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  philosophy  at  the 
City  College  and  was  made  an  instmc- 
tor  in  the  followinR;  year.  When  the 
department  of  education  was  estab- 
lished at  the  College  in  1906,  he  was 
appointed  its  head,  with  the  title  of 
associate  professor,  and  organized  the 
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department,  which  now  kivcs  seven 
courses  in  education  to  the  seiiit^r  and 
junior  classes.  Dr.  DusRan  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  school  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  for  non-residents,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  of  die 
East  Side  House  Settlement. 

Charles  L.  Raper,  who  is  now  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Alumni  Association,  will 
lecture  on  economics  during  the  coming 
sunnner  session  at  the  I'niversity.  In 
his  educational  training  Mr.  Rapcr  has 
had  the  best  from  the  South  and  North. 
After  graduating  from  Trinity  College 
(N.  C)  in  i8q2,  he  was  for  one  year 
instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
same  institution,  and  subsequently,  pro- 
fessor of  I^atin  in  Greensboro  Female 
College  for  four  years.  While  in  resi- 
dence at  Columbia  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree,  he  was  a  fellow  in 
American  history,  and  for  one  year  lec- 
turer in  hi^tor^-.  When  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  was  making 
plans  for  the  orj^anization  of  a  chair 
of  economics  in  kjoi — Diie  of  the  nrst 
chairs  of  economics  to  lie  created  in  a 
aoatbera  college — Mr.  Raper  was  asked 
to  accept  tfce  professorship,  which  he 
still  holds.  Moreover  he  was  acting 
head  of  the  department  of  history  at 
that  imiversiiy  for  live  vcars  (  igni-6). 
His  most  important  work  has  consisted 
in  the  teaching  of  economics  and  his- 
toiy  in  the  dassnmn  and  on  the  public 
lecture  platform  to  a  hirge  nnmber  of 
southern  students.  In  addition,  he  has 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  investi- 
gation and  writing  The  chief  of  his 
publications  are:  "North  Carolina,  a 
Study  in  English  colonial  government." 
wod  "The  principles  of  wealth  and 
welfare." 

Clark  Wissltr  has  just  published, 
with  Walter  Channing.  M.D..  a  book 
entitled  "  The  hard  palate  in  normal 
and  feebleminded  individuals."  as  part 

of  voltnne  T  of  the  Anthropological 
Papers  of  the  .-Xnierican  Mii^eum  of 
Natural  Hisiory.  The  work  is  re- 
\  iewed  in  The  Psyckotogkti  CHmc  for 
November  15. 

t9n.— -F.  Rollins  !s  second  assistant 
commissioner  of  education  of  the  ?tite 
of  New  ^■ork.  with  bead(iuartcr>  at  the 
Education  Department.  Albany. 

1909,— £.  H.  Henderson,  head  of  the 
department  of  education  of  Addphi 
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CoMege,  recently  addressed  the  Brown 
University  Teachers'  Association  on 
"Formal  discipline  from  the  stand- 
point of  analytical  and  experimental 
pitychology.'*— J.  E.  Kirkwood  is  now 
with  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington at  its  Desert  Laboratory,  Toe- 
son,  Arizona. — James  F.  Messenger  has 
just  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  edu- 
cation ill  the  L'liiversity  of  Vermont. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  psychol- 
ogf  and  education  of  the  State  Normal 
Soieot.  Farnnrflte,  VirRtnia.-^R.  P. 
Shepherd  is  actively  engaged  in  help- 
ing lo  reclaim  part  of  the  desert  in  the 
southwe--tern  part  of  California,  his 
headauarters  being  at  Pomona,  where 
a  Untvefsity  Qob  of  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley was  reenthr  ornnited.  Forty-two 
reprcaentativea  of  Tarious  colleges  and 
universities  were  present.  Doctor  Shep- 
herd being  the  only  representative  of 
Columbia.  He  has  cooperated  with  a 
University  of  Minnesota  alumnus  and 
one  of  the  University  of  California  in 
cstdilishing  a  CoUegiate  Itutittitc  at 
HeberVhitfie  Tmperbl  Valley.  While 
the  beginnings,  claims  and  pretensions 
arc  very  modest,  Dr.  Shepherd  is  do- 
ing what  he  can  to  plant  in  tlie  Nile 
Valley  of  America  the  best  educational 
traditions  and  idealt  of  hb  atma  mater. 

1904.  — Edward  W.  Capcn,  who  has 
been  spending  sonic  time  in  the  Orient, 
reached  Pnrt  Said,  Kk'\pt,  nti  his  home- 
ward jouniey  early  in  the  spring.  He 
expects  to  spend  several  weeks  in 
Ecnpt  and  Turkey,  and  plans  to  be 
back  in  the  United  States  about  the 
middle  of  June. — Louis  I.  Dublin  has 
been  appointed  assistatit  tearlu  r  of  bi- 
ology in  the  Commercial  MiL;h  .'School. 
—The  biological  department  of  the 
Woman's  CollcKc  of  Baltimore  is  under 
the  direction  of  W.  £.  Kdlicott.— 
Witliam  Ellcry  Leonard,  of  the  Enclish 
department  of  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Wis- 
consin, has  published  a  translation  in 
blank  verse  of  "  Frac;nn  t;;s  of  Kmpe- 
docles,"  based  on  the  Greek  text  of 
Hemunn  Diels.  witfi  explanatory  notes 
and  an  introdtictonr*  essay. 

1905.  — Felix  .\riiold  contributed  an 
nrticle  on  "  C"lassit"ication  and  educa- 
tion of  afflicted  children,"  to  The  Psy- 
chological Clinic  for  November  15.  He 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 


of  Science,  and  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Society.  The  Macnullan  Com- 
pany published  in  November,  1908,  a 
text  book  on  "  School  arid  class  man- 
agement;'* a  volume  of  four  hundred 
and  nine  ptcca»  pttfund  by  him.  A 
second  vohmie,  on  **  Adrninistration^ 
and  management,"  will  appear  early  in 
the  summer.  At  present  Doctor  Ar- 
nold is  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on 
"  Attention  and  interest :  a  study  in 
psychology  and  education." — Walter  F. 
Dearborn,  of  the  dcpattmcnt  of  edu- 
cation, university  or  Wisconsin,  has 
just  received  an  appointment  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Oiicago. — Edward  C. 
Elliott,  jprofessor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin*  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  conracs  for  the 
training  of  teachers  eondticted  tmder 
the  auspices  of  that  insfifntinn  — Pro- 
fessor Fletcher  Harper  Svsift  will  teach 
in  the  summer  sclionl  of  Dartmouth 
College  this  summer,  lie  has  been  fill- 
ing an  appointment  to  a  lectureship  in 
the  history  and  principles  of  religiooa 
education  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary-  while  continuinR  his  work  as 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  —  Lorandc 
Loss  Woodruff  has  been  advanced  to 
an  assistant  professorshio  of  biology  in 
the  Sheflkld  Scientifk:  School  of  Yale 
University. 

1907.-  H  K  P..  ••-on  is  connected 
with  the  department  of  chemistry  of 
the  University  of  Washiiigton,  Seattle, 
Washington.— Norris  A.  Briseo^  of  the 
department  of  political  science  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Eco- 
nomic Society  of  London. 

1906.— Elmer  E.  Jones  contributes 
the  leading  article  to  Tke  Psvchotog- 
ical  Clinic  for  December  15.  It  is  en- 
titled "  A  concrete  example  of  the 
value  of  individual  teaching."  The 
leading  review  of  the  same  number  dis- 
cusses Dr.  Elwood  Worcester's  ("86) 
"  Religion  and  medicine  "  at  consider- 
able length.— C.  W.  Wassam.  of  the 
LTniversity  of  Iowa,  has  prepared  a 
book  for  the  Savre  Foundation  contain- 
ing information  on  tl;e  prowth  and 
danger  of  the  salary  loan  system. 

1909^  Myron  H.  Tripp  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  instrnrtor  in 
mathematics  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 
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The  following  contributions  by  offi- 
cers, eraduates  and  former  students  of 
the  University  appeared  in  the  March 
magazines :  Atlantic  Monthly — "  Plain 
facts  about  public  schools,"  by  Samuel 
•P.  Orth,  Ph.D.  1903;  Lippincotfs 
Magazine — "  Miss  Tooker's  wedding 
gift,"  hr  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Pol.  Sc. 
TOj  Tk$  North  American  Review— 
"Bums,  the  poet  of  democracy/'  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  '69L;  The  Book- 
man— "  President  Roosevelt,"  by  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  '81  {  "The  universal 
theme  and  some  recent  books,"  by 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  '87L;  The 
Forum  — "  Pleasant  and  unpleasant 
plays,"  by  Qayton  Hamilton,  1901 
A.M.:  "Richard  Mansfield:  The  man 
and  the  actor,"  by  Claytrm  Hamilton; 
Munsey's  Magazine — "  The  forty  im- 
mortals," by  Brander  Matthews,  '71; 
Metropolitan  Magazine — "When  night 
comes,"  by  Emery  Pottl^  lecturer  in 
English,  1905-06;  Educational  Review 
—•'"The  combination  of  liberal  and  vo- 
cational education,"  by  David  Sneddcn, 
1907  Ph.D.;  "The  origin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by 
John  B.  Pine,  '77 ;  Success — "  Amalga- 
mated Mary  Ann,"  by  John  Kendnck 
Bangs;  The  Ladies  Home  Journal — 
"The  minister's  first  *  at-home,'"  by 
John  K.  Bangs;  "The  Emmaniicl 
Church  tuberculosis  class,"  by  Elwood 
Worcester,  '86. — ^The  following  contri- 
butions by  and  about  Columbia  alumni 
and  officers  appealed  in  the  May  maga- 
sioes:  The  Bookman — "Top  notes  and 
banknotes:  The  earnings  of  the  opera 
singers,"  by  George  Middleton,  1902; 
"Francis  Marion  Crawford,"  by  Fred- 
eric T.  Cooper,  IB^L;  Tho  Craftsman^ 
"  Batik,  or  the  wax  resist  process,"  by 
Charles  E.  Pellew,  '83S;  The  Smart 
Set—"  First  aid  to  the  literary,"  by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  '83  Pol.  S&; 
JffC/nr*'*^*' Heritage,"  by  Algernon 
Tassin,  lecturer  in  English ;  Every- 
body's— "  The  fires  of  youth,"  by 
Qiarles  Buxton  Gciing  'H2S ;  Munsey's 
—"Franklin  MacVeagh  of  IllinoiSr 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  %|L; 
"  Jacob  M.  Dickinson  of  Tennessee, 
Sccrct.nry  of  War,"  '74L,  1905H  ;  The 
Architectural  Record — "  Some  struc- 
tural aspects  of  the  fireproofed  dwel- 
ling." H.  W.  Frohne;,  1904  FJL;  Re- 
view of  /{rvwnif— "The  Eninanud 


Movement"  (Elwood  Worcester.  '86), 
by  Lyman  P.  PbwelL 

The  New  International  Year  Book 
for  I9C^  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  has  been 
prnared  under  the  editorial  directkm 
of  Frank  Moore  0>1by,  '88L  Among 
its  editors  and  contributors  are  a  num- 
ber of  Columbia  graduates  and  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff.  The  list 
includes  Clark  Wissler,  Ph.D.  1901, 
anthropology  and  ethnology;  Professor 
A.  D.  F.  mmlin.  architecture:  Marcus 
Henjamin,  1878S,  industrial  chemistry 
and  expositions ;  Charles  E.  Nforrison, 
1901S,  civil  engineering;  Clyde  Furst, 
education;  Frank  H.  Hankins,  PhD. 
1907;  economics  and  political  science; 
David  H.  Newland,  university  fellow 
in  getrfogy,  geology;  Herbert  T.  Wade. 
'93,  teronaotics,  nanufactures,  tech- 
nology and  fire  protection;  .A.  W. 
Ferns,  1882M,  medicine;  Louis  }l. 
Gray,  Ph.D.  1900,  modern  philology; 
Charles  Knapp,  "87,  classical  philology; 
George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.D.  1903,  ph^ 
ics,  Simeon  Stranshy.  1900,  foreign 
politics. 

Columliia  is  represented  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  the  following  men : 
Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag. 'osS.  director; 
Allen  H.  Willett,  1901  Fh.D..  professor 
of  economics  and  commerce  and  head 
of  the  department  of  commercial  engi- 
neering in  the  school  of  applied  sci- 
ence; Joseph  J.  James,  Pure  Science, 
professor  of  chemical  engineering  and 
head  of  the  department  of  chemistry 
in  tiie  school  of  applied  sdence;  Henry 
F.  Hombostel.  '91  F.A.,  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  architecture,  school  of  ap- 
plied cksiKn ;  and  C.  Russel  Hewlett, 
r.  A^  associate  professor  of  interior 
deeoraHon,  school  of  apfriied  design. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co.  of  New 
York  recently  published  "  Great  .•\meri- 
can  lawyers, '  edited  by  William  Draper 
Lewis,  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  .Among 
the  nine  biographies  in  this  first  vol- 
omc  of  Mr.  Lrins's  extensive  work  on 
AlBCriean  lawyers  is  one  on  William 
Patterson  by  Conlandt  Parker.  "81 L, 
while  the  biographies  of  John  Jay,  1764, 
.'Mcxander  Hamilton,  who  entered 
Kings  College  in  1774,  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  1765.  have  been  prq»ared 
by  James  Brown  Scott,  professor  of 
law  at  Columbia  from  1909  to  190& 
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The  tenth  anniversaiy  number  (Feb- 
ruar>',  1909),  volume  15,  number  i,  of 
the  Successful  American,  published  by 
the  Writers  Press  AssociaUon,  contains 
the  portraits  and  biographies  of  a  num- 
ber of  Cohimbia  alumni,  includinf;  the 
following:  Walter  Benscl.  '90M,  F.  A. 
Cokefair,  'fMS,  C.  D'Autremont,  Jr., 
'7SU  T.  M.  Darlington,  "SoM,  W.  C. 
Demorest,  "St,  E.  L  Dufourcq,  '93S, 
J.  M.  Gifford,  "SaL,  E.  a  Lovc^  '76S, 
and  E.  E.  Olcott,  '74S. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  New 
Theater,  New  York  City,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Edmund  L.  Baylies,  "SezI^ 
Cortlandt  Field  Bishop.  '91.  Paul  D. 
Crarath,  '9BL,  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
1908H,  Robert  B.  Van  Cortlandt, 
and      Ormc  Wilson  'Sa. 

Sigma  Xi 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Colombia 

Chapter  of  the  Society,  held  on  the 
evening  of  March  4,  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  '99  Ph.D.,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission, 
addreMcd  the  members  on  "  The  sani- 
tary protection  of  tidal  waters."  Dr. 
Sopcr  spoke  with  especial  reference 
to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  .ind 
around  New  York  City  and  referred 


to  the  means  of  transmitting  intestinal 
diseases  bf  sheU-iish  living  in  soch 
environment— The  animal  meeting  of 

the  chapter  was  held  in  Earl  Hall  on 
.■\pril  22,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
the  new  nu-nilicrs  and  electing  officers 
for  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  men 
initiated  were  as  follows:  William  NL 
Cafpenter»  Leonard  D.  Noraworti^, 
lOn  von  Sdirenk,  Bragio  P. 
Cerussi,  John  E.  Klein,  John  J.  Ryan. 
W.  L.  Barrow,  Paul  HiiliiiKsley,  Her- 
bert J.  Kohlherg,  F.  K.  Morris.  G.  S. 
Rogers,  Prof.  A.  L.  Walker.  Richard 
F.  Bohler,  George  F.  Comstod^ 
Harold  E.  Vehslage.  W.  B.  Mucklow. 
Preston  E.  Locke.  Willard  L. 
Sevcringhaus,  Burton  W.  Kendal. 
Cement  S.  Brainin,  W.  S.  Melms.  and 
Dr.  Norman  £.  Ditman.  The  officers 
elected  were  as  follows:  Professor 
William  H.  Btirr,  presMent;  Pto- 
fcs-or  George  F.  Sever,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Charles  E.  Morrison,  secretary 
and  treasurer ;  Charles  P.  Berkcy, 
correspondins  secretary ;  Professor 
Carlton  C  Cortts,  eoonsdlor.  Over 
seventy  members  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Pro- 
fessors Hallock,  Burr,  Kcitip,  W.ilkcr 
and  Sever,  and  Dr.  George  A.  Soper. 
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AuBN,  Robert  Percy.  LL.B.  187^ 
a  descendant  of  John  Alden.  the  Pon- 

tan,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City  on  April  4,  KW,  aged  sixty-one 
vears.  He  was  the  son  of  Bradford 
k.  Alden,  U.  S.  A.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yde  fai  the  class  of  1870.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  University  Gub. 

Andekson,  Henry  A.  C,  of  the  class 
of  1870,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  died  on  January  4,  1909. 

Baktlett,  Franklin.  LL.B.  1870, 
died  on  April  22,  at  his  home^  a6 
West  twentieth  street,  of  a  kidney 
disorder  with  which  he  had  suffered 
for  about  six  months.  Col.  Bartlctt 
was  born  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  sixty-two 
years  ago.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  one  of  the  best-known  lawyers 
and  National  Guardsmen  in  the  dty. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the 
twenty-second  regiment,  an<!  held  that 
place  for  more  than  ten  years,  retiring 
only  recently  on  aceonnt  of  ill  health. 


He  was  a  son  of  William  Osborne 
Bartlett.  a  well>known  lawyer  and 

auth'T  nf  cpvcral  staiidan!  works  on 
constitutional  law.  He  was  al^o  a 
brother  of  Jud^e  Willard  Bartlctt  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Col.  Bartlett 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard.  Union, 
Knickerbocker,  Manhattan*  Players' 
and  University  Clubs,  and  the  New 
York  and  Coney  Island  Jockey  Gub*. 
as  well  as  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  Camden  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Metropolitan  Qub  of 
Washington,  D.  C  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Union  Qub  for  many  years, 
and  was  for  nine  years  on  the  gov- 
ernintj  !<•  .inl  of  the  Univcrsjty  Oub. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
fif^-third  and  fif^fetwth  congreiici, 
and  served  on  the  committees  on  ap- 
propriations and  inter^state  and  for^ 
eicn  commerce.  Co!.  Bartlctt  had 
frequently  been  retained  by  the  city 
in  cases  involving  coovUcatcd  pointa 
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of  municipal  law.  He  was  always  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  sumptuary  legis- 
btion,  and  was  president  of  the  Per- 
lonal  Liberty  jLeague,  which  was 
fonned  after  the  passage  of  the 
Hughes  anti-gamhling  laws,  and  the 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  re- 
peal of  that  legislation,  and  to  resist 
the  enactment  of  laws  in  city  and 
State  tending  to  restrain  the  liberty 
of  the  individual.  CoL  Bartlett  was 
secretary  of  The  Son  Printing  and 
Publishing  Association  and  its  counsel. 

BucKNELL,  George  James,  M.D. 
1864,  died  at  San  Francisco^  CaL.  in 
1907. 

CANFiELD,  James  llulme.  A.B.  Wil- 
liams 1868,  A.M.  1877.  LL.D.  1893. 
littD.  Oxon.  1902,  died  on  March  29, 
1909,  aged  sixty>two  years.    See  |^ 

290- 

CAKrKNTKR,  Gcorgc  Rice.  A.B.  Har- 
vard iS86,  died  on  April  8,  igog,  aRcd 

forty-five  years.   Sec  p.  .109. 

Chai)bourne,  Edwin  Ruthvin,  M.D. 
1879,  died  recently  in  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, aged  fifty-three  years.  Dr. 
Chadboume  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association^  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  MetUane,  and 
of  the  Pasadena  Branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Medical  Society.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  foundation  of  a 
number  of  children'.s  hospitals  in  the 
East,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
retained  a  lively  interest  in  these  and 
kindred  cnterpiises. 

CBAttreas,  Matthews,  M.D.  r86i, 
a  retirr-l  j>hysician,  died  at  a  private 
sanitarium  in  New  York  City  on 
January  6,  aged  seventy  years.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  C  Cli ai- 
mers, '3SM,  and  was  graduated  fronv 
Yale  College  in  1858.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War  as  surgeon,  and  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Union  Leapvje  Club. 

DoTE.v.  Charles  .Arthur,  LL.R.  1870. 
died  at  bis  home  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
on  May  15,  1909.  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

DusKVBERRV,  Walter  Lorton,  E,M, 
J884,  died  on  May  13,  1909. 

EcAN,  Robert  .Seton,  of  the  class  of 
101 1.  Cnhniitna  Ci>llct;e.  died  April  17, 
li)0>).  He  was  a  brotlier  of  J.  L. 
Ega,n,  1907.  In  his  freshman  year 
he  was  recognized  by  his  classmates 
as  n  most  diligent  worker,  attaining 
a  high  scholastic  standing,  besides 
winning  his  numerals  on  ust  yearns 


freshman  baseball  team.  Last  fall 
Egan  started  his  sophomore  work,  but 
was  forced  to  stop  on  account  of  ill 
health;  and  in  hopes  of  recovering 
comirfetdy,  left  lor  a  rest  at  Saranac 
Lake.  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  nntil 
his  death. 

Ff.llowes,  Cornelius,  '6t.  formerly 
president  of  the  National  Horse  Show 
and  secretary  of  the  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Qub,  died  on  April  at  his 
home,  4  East  eighty-first  street,  at  ^tte 
age  of  seventy  years.  Mr.  Fellowes 
resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Horse  Show  last  winter  at  the  time 
when  that  organization  was  takes  over 
by  Alfred  VanderhOt.  Re  r«Un> 
quished  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Jockey  Qub  at  about  the  same  time. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Horse  Show  when  that  insti- 
tution was  founded  in  1880.  Mr. 
Fellowes  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
Club,  the  Delu  Psi  Fraternity,  St. 
Anthony,  and  the  Kitten  Club.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  latter 
club,  and  five  of  its  original  members 
were  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral,  in- 
cluding John  McLean  Nash,  '68.  Mr. 
Fellowes  was  bom  in  Loaisville,  Ky., 
the  son  of  William  Fellowes,  a  stock 
broker  of  Louisville,  New  Orleans, 
and  this  city.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1861,  Columbia  College, 
but  did  not  graduate,  and  until  1890 
was  a  member  of  the  stock  and  cotton 
brokerage  firm  of  Fellowes,  Davis 
tk  Co. 

FoRM.^N,  Daniel  McLean.  M.D.  1866, 
died  at  his  home  in  Freehold,  X.  J., 
on  March  29,  1909.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Monmoudi 
Memorial  Hospital,  Long  Brandi, 
N.  J^  since  iu  foundation. 

UAwnrzt,  Charles  Alexander.  A.B. 
Hamilton  1880,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  Syra- 
cuse, of  the  class  of  1885;  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  counsel  for  the 
Manhattan  Railway  Company,  died  on 
Friday,  April  23,  at  his  home,  835 
fifth  avenue,  his  death  being  ascribed 
to  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  due 
to  overwork.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  b<:irn 
in  Canada  in  1855,  attended  the  Hun- 
gerford  Collegiate  Institute  in  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  won  a  scholarship  in  Ham- 
ilton College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1880.  He  studied  law  in 
the  Columbia  law  school,  and  in  1884 
began  practice  in  the  office  of  cx> 
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Judge  Morncc  Russell.  Four  years 
later  he  joined  the  tirm  of  D;i\ic>i  & 
Rapallo,  which  repre>ei)icd  all  the  ele- 
vated railroads  of  the  city,  and  a  few 
years  later  Mr.  Gardiner  became  the 
head  of  the  law  department  of  these 
companies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan.  Democratic  and  Ardsley 
Qubs,  the  Bar  Association,  the  Rid- 
ing and  Driving  Qab^  and  the  Phi 
B«ta  Kappa  and  Alpha  Ddta  Phi  fra- 
ternities. Ife  wrnte  many  articles  on 
const itiitinnal  and  historical  subjects 
for  magazines  and  law  pulilications. 
At  one  linie  he  served  as  a  regent  of 
this  State. 

Gsvn.  Harold  Carl.  A.B.  1896,  M.D. 
TQOi,  died  raccai^  fai  Frankfort*  Ger- 
many, where  he  had  gone  for  hit 
health. 

HniF.R.  Josepli.  Jr.,  M.D.  t888k  died 
on  I'tbruary  21,  1909- 

Johnson,  Rev.  William  Allen,  A,B. 
1853.  died  at  Littleton,  Colorado,  cn 
May  II,  IQOQ,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

Jones,  Wilh.^m.  A.M.  looi,  Ph.D. 

1904,  well  known  to  cthnoloffist^  for 
his  researches  ainonn  the  Central 
Aleoiikin  Indians,  died  on  March  2S, 
Vf*).  of  wounds  received  in  an  attack 
by  hostile  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Mr.  Jones,  by  descent  a 
member  of  the  Fox  tribe,  was  edu- 
cated at  Hampton  Institute  and  And- 
over  Academy,  and  gradual eil  from 
Harvard  in  1900.  He  continued  bis 
studies  at  Columbia,  where  he  hdd 
a  fellowship  and  was  later  an  assis- 
tant in  anthropology.  Under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natttral  History  and  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ftiinolog>',  he  visited  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  tribe  in  Iowa  and 
Oklahoma,  and  supplemented  hit  re- 
searches by  investi)sMtion<;  among  the 
Kici«apoo.  After  the  conipletion  of 
his  field-work  amon^'  the  Sauk  and 
Fox,  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed  re- 
search assistant  in  the  Qiraegie  In- 
ttiAition  for  the  porpote  of  conducting 
investisrationt  among  the  Central 
Altroiikin  He  spent  two  ?easnn<!  of 
fs.  Id -work  among  the  Ojiliwa  Imii.ins 
aroimd  Lake  Superior.  collectinK  a 
va.^t  amotint  of  information  011  their 
folklore  and  customs.  In  1907  Dr. 
Jonet  wat  appointed  ^by  the^  Field  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  Chicago 
to  conduct  field-work  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.      He   spent   two   years  in 


Lu2on,  cngagcil  in  iiu  estijjations  which 
were  crowned  with  marked  success, 
until  in  the  spring  of  this  year  he  fell 
a  victfan  to  his  devotion  to  science. 

Kimball.  Qiarles  Frederick,  of  the 
class  of  1877,  School  of  Law,  died  re- 
cently in  Chicago  of  heart  trouMc. 

LoirruEL,  Alfred  Mcr&on,  A.B.  1838, 
died  on  June  %,  igoQ^  aged  eighty-two 
years. 

McCoLLOM,  William,  a  itudent  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1867^,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  on  February  23,  1909, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  He  was  an 
inspecting  surgeon  for  the  government 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civu  War  and 
was  for  a  long  time  chairman  of  the 
Brooklyn  board  of  examining  sur- 
geons. He  had  heen  president  of  the 
Vermont  St.ite  .Medical  .Society  and 
of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  vice-president  of  the 
Medical  Astodatkm  of  Greater  New 
York.  Hit  medical  degree  wat  taken 
at  the  Castlcton  Medical  College. 

Mapi.ksden.  Reuben,  LL.B.  1874, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V.. 
on  April  7,  1909.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  he  had  been  counsel 
lor  the  Harlem  Savings  Bank  and  a 
tnistee  of  the  same. 

Macixisa,  Ttenry  D.,  T.LB.  1875, 
died  at  hi.s  home  111  Scarsdale.  N.  x., 
on  April  25,  1909,  aged  fifty-hvc  years. 
He  was  treasurer  and  a  director  of 
the  Inter-State  Tunnel  Railway  Com* 
pany  of  New  York,  and  had  an  office 
at  31  Nassau  Street.  He  graduated 
from  Manhattan  ("ollecc  in  1^7').  and 
from  the  Columbia  I  .aw  Scho.jl  in 
1875.  After  his  gradu.ation  he  entered 
newspaper  work,  and  for  several  years 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Sew  York 
Herald.  He  wn"  at  times  corre- 
spondent at  .M'lany,  Washington, 
Mexico,  and  in  Kiirope.  and  accom- 
panied the  expcditiun  which  went  into 
the  arctic  regions  in  search  of  the  lost 
"  Jcannette."  On  his  return  from  the 
"  Jeannette**  expedition  he  hegan  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  Sforgan 
J.  0'l'>rien.  who  lia<l  fiecn  hi>  class- 
mate in  collft;e  In  i.'^^,"  Mr.  Mac- 
dona  was  appointed  a  deputy  assistant 
under  District  Attorney  Fellows. 
When  District  Attorn^  Nicoll  suc- 
ceeded Col.  Fellows,  Mr.  Macdona 
was  made  chief  deputy  assistant.  In 
1S92,  he  was  appointed  assistant  dis- 
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trict  attorney  by  Mr.  Nicoll.  After- 
wards he  resigned  and  a|^n  took  up 
newspaper  worl^  later  resamitig  the 
practice  of  die  law. 

^^ERRIAM,  Walter  Hippeau,  A.B. 
1888,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
March  9,  1909,  aged  forty-five  years. 

Nkufield,  Albert  William,  M.D. 
1882,  for  twenty-seven  years  a  physi- 
cian of  this  cinr  died  on  April  11,  at 
die  Ht,  Smai  Hospital.  He  was  for 
many  years  chief  pharmacist  of  the 
New  York  Dispensary,  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
a  fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  a  member  of  tike  New  York 
County  Medical  Society  and  Harlem 
Medical  Society. 

MicHOLS.  Romaine  Charles,  LL.B. 


1882,  died  on  Ma^2,  1909,  at  his  home 
in  New  York 
years. 


Cny,  aged 


for^five 


Patey,  John  Thomas,  LL.B.  1877, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City 
on  January  16,  1909.  He  was  bom 
in  Davenport,  England,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Richmond  and  Hcadingly  Col- 
leges in  England.  Soon  after  he  came 
to  this  conntry  and  entered  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  from  which  he 
received  his  degree  in  1877.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  ordained 
on  December  18  of  the  same  year. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  rector 
of  St  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Sandersion,  John  Edward  Wallace, 
M  D.  1886,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City  on  April  19,  iqoq.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  staffs  of  St. 
Mary's  and  the  Eastern  District  Hos> 
pitals. 

Sharretts,  Charles  John,  M.D.  1878, 
died  on  May  7,  1900,  aged  fiftv-four 
years.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  many  years. 

Untekmveb,  Maurice,  LL.B.  1882, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  Gty  on 
December  29,  1908. 

Walsh,  James  Joseph,  LL.B.  1879, 
A.B.  Manhattan  1878  and  A.M.  1879, 
died  at  bis  home  in  New  York  City 
on  May  B,  1909.  He  had  been  an 
assistant  di^^rnV:  nttorney  and  had 
served  a  !cr:;i  i!i  Congress.  He  was 
always  active  in  Tammany  politics,  be- 
ing chosen  leader  of  the  twenty-hrst 


assembly  district  in  June,  1906.  Bom 
in  this  city  fifty  years  ago,  he  attended 
the  old  Hm  Street  school  and  the 
fframmar  school  in  Vandewater  street 

In  1878  he  was  graduated  from  M?.r 
hattan  College,  wliich  afterwards  gave 
him  an  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  His 
law  studies  were  pursued  in  a  down- 
town office  and  at  the  Columbia  Law 
ScbooU  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  l88a_  For  six  years  he  was 
associated  with  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald, 
who  afterward  became  surrogate  and 
he  served  as  school  inspector  for  two 
years,  until  1894,  when  he  resigned  to 
be  a  Congressman.  la  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  was  an  active  de> 
hater,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  patents.  District  .'\ttomey  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner  appointed  Mr.  Walsh  an 
assistant  in  1893,  and  he  continued  in 
the  office  under  magistrate  Attorney 
E.  A.  Philbin.  His  appointment  as  a 
city  magistrate  followed  recommenda- 
tions to  the  mayor  by  many  men 
prominent  in  both  Rqmbltcan  and 
Tammany  councils. 

WAKRE>f,  George  Thornton,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Columbia  School  of  Law 
1890-1,  A.B.  Trinity,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City  on  Dcceml>cr  JT, 
1908,  aged  forty-two  years.  He  was 
bom  in  Troy,  and  graduated  from  St. 
Paul's  School  at  G>ncord,  N.  H.,  in 
1886,  and  from  Trinity  College  af 
Hartford,  Coon.,  in  iQpix  He  then 
altered  die  Colombia  Law  Sdioo^ 
but  did  not  complete  the  course.  He 
became  connected  with  the  law  firm  of 
Bowers  &  Sands.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  connected  with  the  tinn 
of  Ulman  &  Company,  brakers  and 
brokers.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  TammMiy  Hall  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Twenty-seventh  As- 
sembly district,  the  New  York  Bar 
/VsscKiation,  and  the  Uniocv  UnivCT* 
sity  and  Whist  Clubs. 

Wattebsok,  Harvey,  LL.B.  1903^ 
died  in  New  York  City  on  November 
18.  190a 

Wey,  Hamilton  Dox,  M.D.  18781 
died  in  Callao,  Peru,  on  March  16, 

r).  He  had  been  physician  to  the 
Y.  State  Reformatory,  and  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society. 

Whitf-House.  William  Fitzhugh, 
A  R.  AM   1863.  LL.R  Gikrago 

1863.  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 
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at  Beaulieu  near  Villefrajichc,  France, 
on  April  9,  1909.  He  married  in  1873 
the  only  danghter  of  E.  B.  Sheldon,  a 
oiece  of  William  B.  Ogden,  and  all  his 
children,  six  in  number,  survive  him, 
together  with  several  grandchildren. 
Mr.  Whitehouse  was  graduated  from 
Colamlna  College  at  the  head  of  his 
dast  in  i860,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Chicago  lawyers. 
Walker  &  Dexter,  of  whose  ad- 
miralty business  he  had  sole  charge. 
Through  his  father,  the  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  he  acquired  an  intense  inter- 
est in  Chordi  affairs,  which  he  rc> 
taified  tliroashont  his  life.  After  the 
dcith  if  his  father,  to  whom  he  had 
rendered   valuable   service,   he  came 

bade  to  N«w  York,  wbcr«  be  had  live4 


from  early  childhood.  He  was  best 
known  in  financial  circles  as  a  director 
for  a  time  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  A  deroted  father,  he 
found  England  and  the  Continent  de- 
sirable for  educational  purposes,  but 
returned  almost  every  summer  to  New- 
port to  extend  hospitality  to  distin- 
guished foreign  visitors,  as  well  as  to 
the  best  social  element  in  the  City  by 
the  Sea.  Mr.  Whitehouse  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
the  Century  Association,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Gub. 

Wynkoop,  Gerardttt  HiUcs,  lil.D, 
1866.  died  at  hit  home  in  New  York 
Ci  v  in  May,  tgog^  agtd  sixty^four 
years. 
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Interest  diin'riR  the  spring  term  cen- 
tered in  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  1910  Both!  of  Student  Seprt- 
MBtativM.  Although  the  number  of 
votes  cast  was^  much  less  than  last 
year,  the  balloting  was  closer.  The 
mid-winter  elections  were  postponed 
until  early  in  April,  and  at  that  time 
W.  C.  Vandewater.  1910L,  F.  H. 
Saunders,  1910S,  and  W.  Langer,  19 10, 
were  dccted.  At  the  elections  held 
in  the  last  week  of  April,  E.  H.  Oster^ 
hout,  1910,  T.  Kicndl,  Jr.,  igio,  R.  M. 
Keator,  loio,  F.  A.  Wardlaw,  1910, 
R.  S.  Krskiiif,  igio,  and  V.  N.  Bangs, 
1910,  were  elected,  completing  the  fiill 
membership  of  the  board. 

The  class  of  191 1  elected  the  editors 
for  the  Columbian,  the  annual  junior 
year  book;  E.  S.  Rochf  was  elected 
editor-in-chief  and  the  other  elections 
were:  College — W.  D.  Hey  decker,  D. 
R.  Fox»  G.  J.  Dwyei;  and  G.  O.  Cas- 
tetl ;  Science— S.  A.  McKeown.  W.  IL 
Wright,  W.  L.  Riley,  P.  R.  Iscman. 
and  W.  C.  Thompson ;  Architecture — 
F.  J.  Hartwig  and  J.  H.  Qark. 

The  financial  nport  of  the  19x0  Co- 
lumbian shows  lliat  last  years  book 

was  more  successful  from  a  financial 
standi>oint  than  any  previous  annual. 
After  all  expenses  had  been  paid, 
there  was  a  balance  of  $1,571.84.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  amount  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
class  crew  debt. 

Although  it  had  been  expected  that 
the  1909  Vanity  Show  would  prove  a 
financial  failure,  the  report  of  the 

nvnirvj  r  showed  a  balance  of  about 
nine  hundred  dollars.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  F.  VV.  Kobbe,  1910L.  presi- 
dent; D.  D.  Streeter,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  Content,  191 1,  scereUiy;  F. 
D.  Fackenthal.  1906.  treasnrer;  K  S. 

Webb.  1906,  R.  G.  Conried,  IQOP.  and 
W.  H.  Adams,  1904,  play  committee; 
F.  D.  Fackenthal.  IQ06.  H.  V.  Story, 
loio,  H.  V.  B.  Darlington.  1910,  and 
H.  B.  Machen.  1896,  and  R.  G.  Can- 
chois.  1007,  executive  committee. 

The  Senior  Class  at  a  meeting  early 
in  April  elected  the  officers  tor  the 


Class  Day  exercises  which  are  to  be 
held  in  the  University  gymnasium  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  31.  George  B. 
Compton  was  elected  valedictorian  and 
he  was  also  chosen  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Alumni  Association  prize  awarded 
annually  to  the  most  faithful  and  de- 
serving student.  Emil  BreitenfeM 
was  unanimously  chosen  class  poet, 
and  McAlister  Coleman  presentatkm 
officer.  William  H.  Brown,  Jr,  was 
deeted  dass  prophet  and  the  office  of 
class  historian  went  to  Donald  Arm- 
strong. John  Ward  Melville  was 
elected  ivy  orator.  The  Gass  Day 
committee  is  composed  of  B.  Sander-^, 
chairman,  D.  Armstrong,  V.  K.  \V. 
Koo.  J.  G.  Bafacmaalii,  W.  A. 
Kimbel,  J.  C  Madcenzie,  A.  D.  Alex- 
ander, J.  W.  ^^elville.  M.  M.  Rov, 
H.  W.  Taylor,  VV.  H.  D.  Pell,  B. 
Willis,  R  L.  Fowler,  Jr.,  and  H. 
Price,  es-officio. 

The  senior  class  also  elected  pcr- 
manant  o£Scer«  for  the  first  five  years 
after  graduation.  W.  A.  Kimbel  was 
elected  president.  The  other  officers 
are:  C.  E.  Kayscr.  first  vice-president; 
W.  H.  D.  Pell,  second  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Brown,  Jr„  secretary;  D.  Arm- 
strong, treasurer;  and  G.  0.  Compton, 
historian. 

The  George  William  Curtis  sold 
medal  for  exedlence  in  public  speak- 
ing  was  won  this  year  by  George 
Brokaw  Compton,  1900.  Compton's 

speech  was  on  "  Char  u  ^  r  in  politics." 
The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Stanley  H.  Renton.  1910.  who  spoke 
on  "Citizenship  and  politics."  Dean 
Van  Amringe  presided  and  the  ju<^es 
were  John  B.  Pine.  '77,  Chaplain  Ray- 
mond C.  Knox,  and  Professor  Charles 
\.  Beard,  of  the  department  of 
politics. 

The  vtctoriotis  basketball,  soccer,  and 

pymnastic  teams  were  the  center  of  a 
rousing  celebration  held  in  the  Com- 
mons on  Tue^sday,  .\pril  6.  J.  C. 
Mackenzie,  1909,  presided  and  Dean 
Van  Araifage  presented  soovcnift  to 
the  men  on  the  winning  teams. 

i  he  Glee  Club  ended  one  of  the  most 
snecessfnl  seasons  in  its  bistoiy  with 
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the  animal  concert  and  dance  in  Earl 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  April  23. 
Tbc  eoncert  was  well  attended  and 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  At 
the  annual  election  of  oflkeri>  H.  \^ 
B.  Darlington,  1910,  was  elected  mHn- 
ager  for  the  coining  season,  and  H. 
Van  Tfaie,  1911,  aMitlant  manacer. 

Officers  for  igoQ-io  were  elrrtrd  at 
th«  annual  banquet  of  the  Chuich- 
maa'i  Association  held  on  April  22.  J. 
II.  Marchmont.  1910,  was  elected 
president,  Ernest  S.  Roche,  191 1,  viee> 
president,  R.  V.  Bennett.  191 1,  treat* 
tirer,  and  T.  A.  Sfiarka,  191a,  secretary. 
The  guests  at  the  dinner  were  Ri^Itop 
James  H.  Darlington,  of  the  diocese 
of  Harrisbnrg,  and  Canon  Chaa^  o| 
Christ  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  ArAitactvnl  Saeiety  ^ave  a 

very  sncocssful  show  rn  the  Rrincker- 
hoff  Tlieatcr.  Barnard  College,  on 
May  7-  f'^r  the  bcBcfit  of  tlw  aicbi* 
tectural  library. 

Onlr  one  prize  was  awarded  in  the 
annnal  Belles  Lettres  coateat  this  vear. 
John  Colton  won  the  prize  of  forty 
dollars  tnr  the  hest  short  story,  but 
the  other  prizes,  one  for  the  best  essay 
and  Ibe  other  for  the  best  poem,  ware 
not  awarded  because  the  manuscripts 
submitted  to  the  committee  did  not 
conform  with  the  literary  ft'aadard  re* 
quired. 

The  CMwbia  Specutor  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  edited  by  Robert 
Scarborough  Erskine,  of  the  class  of 
1910.  The  other  manaxing  editors 
are  Norton  BrinckerhotI  Doremus, 
1910.  Royce  Paddock,  igio,  and  Ernest 
Spencer  Roche.  19*  1.  it  is  expected 
that  the  paper  will  continue  as  an  eight 
page  d 

The  Deutscher  Verein  has  again  iiad 
a  prosperous  year.  In  December  a 
KommtTM  was  held  in  honor  of  Dr.  A. 
F.  K.  I^k.  the  Kaiaer  Wilhelm  pro- 
fes-'or  for  iooRhjq,  at  which  Psofes- 
sor  Penck  was  elected  to  honorary 
membership  by  the  tociefy.  On  Jan- 
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uary  19  the  Verein  was  addreased  bf 

Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Sr.,  on  "Theodor  Fon- 
tanc  "  and  on  February  9  \>y  the  Rev- 
erend R.  C.  Knox,  chaplain  of  the 
University,  on  "  Erinnerungcn  an  meinc 
.Studienzeit  in  Deulschland."  In  ;  in- 
junction with  the  Deutscher  Kr,-\s  of 
Barnard  College,  the  Verein  ga\ .  iluce 
performances  of  three  one-act  pla^s  at 
the  BrinkerhofT  Theater  on  Apnl  30 
and  May  i.  The  Kreis  presented  Bar- 
nard College  with  a  set  of  the  hand- 
some J ubildtimsausgabe  of  cthe's 
complete  works,  forty  volumes  bouitd 
in  half  leather,  which  has  been  placed 
with  the  other  German  hooka  m  the 
Ella  Weed  readhif  loom. 

Tlie  following  resolution<i  on  the 
death  of  Professor  George  Rice  Car- 
penter were  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Men's  English  Graduate  Clob  of 
Columbia  University  held  on  April  93: 

IVhi'rcas,  it  has  pleased  the  mscrut- 
able  purposes  of  God  to  remove  from 
our  company,  in  the  person  of  Geor^je 

Rice  Carpenter,  a  teacher  whom  we 
revered  aiid  a  friend  whom  we  loved  i 

be  it 

Resolved,  that  we^  his  eoUeagues  and 
students  in  the  department  of  English, 
and  his  fellow-members  in  the  Enf^- 
lish  Graduaie  Club,  of  Columhia  Uni- 
versity, do  hereby  endeavor  to  record 
some  partial  expression  of  the  loss  and 
sorrow  which  we  feel  at  his  removal, 
and  of  the  sympathy  which  we  desire 
to  extend  to  the  bereaved  members  of 
his  family :  and  be  it  further 

Resok  fci,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  English  Graduate  Club,  that  a  copy 
be  sent  for  publication  to  the  Colum- 
bia UMlVBOirv  Qt^AKTEitLY,  and  that 
a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  family 
of  our  beloved  friend. 

E.  H.  Wright  1 

.  A  Mosher 

V.  W  Trent        EstOlHw  CcmWtUttf 

E.  II.  Gardner 

F.  H.  Ristine  J 
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After  barely  a  month's  practice  on  the 
water  the  Varsity  crew  was  defeated  by 
Hanrard  in  a  race  over  a  course  a  mile 
and  seven  eighths  long  on  the  Charles 
River  Basin,  Cambridge,  on  April  17. 
A  bad  start  by  the  Columbia  boat  gave 
Harvard  a  lead  of  half  a  length  in 
the  first  hundred  yards.    The  Colum- 
bia crew  vras  not  rowing  together  at 
the  half  mile,  and  the  form  was  still 
ragged  at  the  mile  when  Harvard 
was  rowing  three  lengths  ahead.  Near- 
ing  the  mile  and  a  half  mark  the  Co- 
lumbia crew  be^an  to  row  better,  but 
the  spurt  lasted  only  for  a  few  strokes. 
Harvard  then  drew  away  rapidly  and 
won  by  five  lengths  of  open  water. 
The  time  was  9  minutes,  54  seconds. 
Columbia's  time  was  10  minutes,  13 
seconds.    Numerous  shake-up^  in  the 
boating  of   the  eijyht   followed  thi^; 
race,  and  in  the  race  with  Annapolis 
on  May  8  only  one  of  the  men  who 
rowed  against  Harvard  was  in  the 
varsity   shell.     The   Columbia  crew 
showed  much  better  form  in  this  con- 
test, and  the  race  was  one  of  the  fast- 
est that  has  ever  been  rowed  on  the 
Severn.   Annapolis  led  the  entire  dis- 
tance and  finally  won  by  a  scant  length. 
Coach  Rice  was  much  encouraged  by 
the  work  of  the  crew.    The  annual 
race  between  the  Yale  and  Columbia 
freshman  eights  was  abandoned  at  the 
last  minute  because  the  distance  could 
not  be  agreed  upon.    With  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Pougbkeensie  R^tta 
to  Friday.  Jutj  a.  Craeh  Rice  hat  an 
extra  week  in  which  to  get  the  crews 
into  condition. 

Under  the  coaching  of  B.  }.  Wefers, 

the  track  team  has  performed  con- 
sistentlv  during  the  spring.  Owing  to 
the  rebuilding:  of  South  Field,  the 
members  of  the  squad  were  tmable  to 
train  except  on  the  walks  in  the  Green, 
with  practice  twice  a  week  at  Williams- 
brid(;e.  As  none  of  the  middle  dis- 
tance runners  was  in  condition,  the 
entries  in  the  one  mile  and  two  mile 
relay  races  at  the  ITniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania frairi' n  April  24  were  with- 
drawn. The  first  meet  of  the  season 
was  held  on  ^fay  8  with  Annapolis  at 
Annapolis.  All  the  events  were  closely 
contested.  The  Annapolis  team  won 
by  the  score  of  64  to  $3.  The  Uni- 


vcrsity  championships  were  held  on 
May  15.  The  class  of  191a  won  with 
a  totaiof  41  points;  the  class  of  iQtl 
was  second  with  38  points,  the  class 
of  1909  third  with  35  points,  and  the 
class  of  1910  fourth  with  28  points. 
T.  B.  Counselnian  has  been  elected 
manager  for  the  year  iyo(>-io,  with  S* 
P.  Taylor,  191 1,  assistant  manager. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Inter- 
collegiate Soccer  League  was  orga- 
nized, the  Columbia  team  won  the 
championship  and  received  the  Milnes 
Cup,  emblematic  thereof,  which  they 
will  hold  durine  the  year  igoc^io.  Co- 
lumbia had  a  clean  record  of  victories 
with  only  one  game  drawn.  The 
scores  were: 


Columbia  a 

Columbia  5 

Columbia  4 

Columbia  3 


Fennqrlvania  t 

Yale  f 

Cornell  o 

Hanrard  3 


G.  J.  Dwyer  was  dcrtad  cKfUxbi  ftft 
the  coming  year  and  H.  V.  P.  Darlinc- 

ton,  1910.  manager. 

Although  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
a  suitable  place  to  ptacticcp  tlie  Ja- 
cnno  team  made  a  very  creditable 

showing  in  the  regular  matches  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  intercollecri- 
ln-  league  and  tied  Harvard  for  the 
championship.  During  the  season  only 
three  games  were  lost  and  these  were 
with  Swarthmonii  Stwvcna  Inslittitc^ 
and  Harvard.  The  record  of  the  ttam 
in  the  league  games  it  as  foHows : 

Columbia  5 
Cblmnbia  a 

Columbia  S 

For  the  next  season  E.  W.  O«bomc» 
1910.  and  F.  S.  Frambach.  191 1,  were 
elected  manager  and  assistant  manager. 

respectively. 

BaaebaU  has  attracted  considerable 
interest  on  the  Campus  and  the  Vai^ 
iHty  team,  although  not  playing  con- 
sistently, has  been  well  supp<irted. 
The  most  notable  achievement  of  the 
early  sea^<  n  "  i-;  a  i  to  o  victory  over 
Fordham,  reputed  to  have  one  of  the 
fastest  teams  in  the  East  The  team 
was  defeated  by  Pennsylvania  in  a 
loosely  played  game  by  the  score  of 
II  to  0.  and  lost  later  to  Cornell  by 
the  score  of  s  to  3.  Georgetown  and 
Syracuse  were  defeated  by  the  Varsity. 


Harvard 

Hobart 


3 

5 
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AND  ART 


SERIES  of  twenty-one  lectures  descriptive   in  non-ttchnical  language 


ii.  of  the  achievements  in  Science,  Philo&ophy  and  Art,  and  mdicaung  the 
present  status  of  these  subjects  m  concepts  of  human  knowledge,  were  de- 
BvcndatCMnabiaUahrMiitjrdiiriaff  the  acadcvic  year  1 907-1 908  bfvuiout 
praiMson  chosen  to  Mpiescnl  the  Mv«nl  deptitncttts  of  ia^^ 

■ATSBMATICtt     CMsiiit  Jackson  Keyter,  Adni^  Pr^imr 


PHYSICS,  by  Ernest  Fox  Nichols.  Profesior  of  Experimental  J'hjfsus. 
AST&ONOMY,  by  Harold  Jacoby.  Rutktrfmrd  Pro/esscr  €>/  Astr^ummy, 
OBOKOOT,  bf  James  Fumian  Kemp,  fivfuttr  »fGeri^, 
BIOLOGY,  by  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Prvftuor  of  Zoology. 
PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Frederic  S.  Lee.  Pte/essor  of  Physiology. 
BO  TAUT,  by  Herbert  Maule  Richards.  Proftstor  of  Botany, 
ZOOLOGY,  by  Henry  E.  Crampton.  Professor  of  Zoology. 
AVTISOFOLOOT,  by  Fkans  Boas.  Ptofestar  of  Anthropology. 
ABCBAXOLOOTfby  jaaut  lUgnaU  Wbeder,  Pr^osjtr  ^  Gntk  AnUttktf 
and  Art. 

HISTORY,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  Hitimfy, 
BCOBOVIGB ,  br  Heniy  Kflfm  Sealer,  fff^tsMr  ^ mutmi Betmm$9. 
POLITICS ,  by  Charfes  A.  Beard.  Adjimct  ft^ofmor  of  Politics. 
JURISPRUDKNCK,  by  Muam  Smith.  AiSfSMMT  «f  Jtfima*  Law  a$ul  Com- 

piirativt  Juriiprudenct. 
SOCIOLOGY,  by  FianUItt  HMirr  €<lddings.  Professor  of  SoHthgy, 
FBILOBOFET,  bf  NIclMlaa  Mnrray  Butler,  Ptosident  of  thi  University. 
PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Robert  S.  Woodworth,  Adjunct  Profnsor  of  Psychology, 
■KTAPHYSICS.  by  Fredeikk  J.  E.  Woodbridfe.  Johnsonian  Professor  of 

Philosophy. 

BTBIC8,  by  John  Dewey.  Bnfnuittf  HStttphy, 

VBILOLOOY,  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson.  Professor  of  Indo- Iranian  Langrt^i  -^rr 
lIT«RATUR»,byHarry  Thivsloa  Ftock,  AiUkm  Pnfissor  of  iA*  Latm  Lan- 
gnage  «u*d  Literature. 
These  lectures  are  published  separately  in  pamphlet  form,  ai  the  uniform 
price  of  twenty.five  cents,  by  mail  twenty-eight  cents.  Ordew  sntt  be  taken 
ler  the  separate  pamphlets,  or  lor  the  vhole  sesies. 
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THE  STEINWAY 

is  to-day  the  onl^  hi^h-grade  piano  in  the 
United  States  which  is  msde  tod  oontrollcd 
by  the  direct  descendants  of  its  original 
founder. 

All  the  rest  liaTe  been  forced  to  seek 
the  alliance  or  amalgamation  with  m ana- 
fact  u  re  rs  of  cheap  commercial  pianos. 

Thus  time-honored  names  have  be- 
come mere  trade  marks,  lacking  every 
vestige  of  individuality. 

Able  to  pursue  its  lofty  ideals  unfet- 
tered by  oommerdal  exigencies,  the  house 
of  Steinway  has  exerted  all  its  ene^es  in 
but  one  wrection,  with  the  flattering  re- 
sult that  to-day  the  Steinway  is  prodaimcd 
everywhere — 

THE  STANDARD  PIANO  OP  THE  WORLD 


FuUonTrusteo.  of  New  York 

30  Nnsaaa  Street,  New  York  eity 

Bat«bUsh«d  1890 


Dolfiulad  DqxMttory  by  tbc  SUt*  of  New  Yock  farCoort 
FuiKk,  CMMdFvDd^  Vmif  Funds  ol  State  Buka  aad  TfMl 
riiiinnalw.  Gmua  Vmah,  By  ?iifiin  Omttk  tm  Stftmm 
OMrtFo^  9r*sCailr«(N^YMkiDffOilrMb. 


RECEIVES  DEPOSITS  (Allmriai  IttwMt)  ACCEPTS  TMISTt 


ILH.CiBuiuiin,  Vlce-P>M  nmti M.'Vf  Must  AaLUs, 

TRUSTEES 

HcarrCSrafa     ErfwIn^Gralblunk  H«afyK.pMmf      Ajhrf JL Mjifc^ 
H.  H.  Caimnann     Ouffai  A.nabody    I. ReoHvirft RooHVtll  KfehMdlL 

H.      R^fakr        lod  Fraadl  Tntm$n  Harrison  E.  Gawtry      Ho^fiod  Pell 
durk*  CB<srk«      Do«vIm  RoUomo      Frank  S.  Withetbec      ArchlbAki  D.  RuucO 
iMpmud  SUwart     Ourio  S.  Brown      Robert  Gockt  Afthttr  D.  Wcckcs 

Henry  Lew«  Morrb  George  G.  De Witt      Frederic  de  P.  Fo«t«f     Charl«  M.  Newcombr 
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VAN  AMRINGE  DINNER  SUPPLEMENT 


FOREWORD 

BELIEVING  tli.u  the  manv  thnu<;nnfl<;  of  Columbia's  graduates 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  dinner  given  to  Dean  Jolin 
Howard  Van  Amringe  of  Columbia  College  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday  and  to  celebrate  llu-  titiicth  anniversary  of  his  teaching 
in  Columbia,  would  he  iiUercsted  to  know  what  happened  on  the 
night  of  April  3,  1909,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City,  when  imm  fhan  four  hundred  gnuittates  of  the  university 
were  present  to  join  in  honoring  the  dean,  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  dinner  have  thought  it  advisable  to  issue  a  special  supple- 
ment to  the  QuARTBaLY  containuig  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings. 

The  dinner  was  proposed  and  carried  to  its  most  successful  con- 
clusion by  a  committee  appointed  from  the  Society  of  the  Early 
Eighties,  an  organization  composed  of  the  first  five  classes  of  the 
eighties  of  the  then  Columbia  College,  and  while  the  original  inten- 
tion was  to  confine  the  guests  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  the 
demand  from  other  alumni  was  so  great,  it  was  decided  to  throw 
open  the  dinner  to  all  who  had  at  any  time  Ixrcn  pupils  of  the  dean. 

Si  r^iL-  fntir  thousand  invitations  were  sent  out.  but  through 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  addressing  ap^eticy  which  was  em- 
ployed, and  because  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
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alumni  to  send  to  the  Council  changes  of  address,  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  circulars  did  not  reach  their  intended  destination. 
The  committee  bad  no  way  of  knowing  what  names  were  included 
in  the  more  than  four  hundred  which  were  omitted  by  the  agency, 
so  it  was  impossible  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  thus  it  came  about  that 
the  committee  had  many  complaints  after  the  dinner  from  gradu- 
ates who  said  they  would  have  been  present  had  they  known  of  the 
cdetoation.  It  is  hoped  by  the  committee  that  this  will  esqilain  to 
all  who  should  have  received  and  did  not  get  invitations. 

In  spite  of  this  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  gathering  was  the 
most  representative  ever  brought  together  to  celebrate  the  glories 
of  the  University.  All  of  the  classes  from  i860  to  1908  were  rep- 
resented, and  in  addition  there  were  two  from  '56,  one  from  '58,  and 
three  from  '59.  TTie  Dean's  class,  '60,  was  represented  by  George 
Waddinqtnn  and  Edmund  A.  Hurry.  Of  the  older  classes,  the 
larjefc^t  niunlKT  came  from  '74.  no  less  than  sixteen  of  that  year 
being  present.  The  Early  Kighties,  as  was  natural,  had  the  largest 
representation,  131  out  of  the  iSo  members  being  seated. 

Many  novel  features  were  adopted  for  the  dmner,  chief  among 
which  was  the  menu,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  diploma  in  blue 
and  white,  with  the  autographed  portrait  of  the  Dean  in  the  center, 
beautifully  printed  and  embossed  in  Uue  and  gold.  A  special 
diploma  had  been  provided  for  the  guest  of  the  evening,  which 
connsted  of  a  parchment  scroll  with  an  illuminated  inscription, 
to  which  every  man  present  signed  his  name.  The  large  banquet 
hall  was  entirely  decorated  in  blue  and  white,  and  in  front  of  eveiy 
guest  was  a  small  Colwnbia  flag,  while  at  the  back  of  the  speakers' 
table  was  the  portrait  of  the  Dean,  flanked  by  the  King's  crown 
and  the  seal  flags  of  the  University.  In  addition  the  committee 
had  prepared  n  special  song-book  made  up  of  songs,  old  and  new, 
some  having  been  especially  orchestrnted  for  the  occasion. 

After  all  the  diners,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  seated 
at  the  speakers'  table,  had  found  their  places,  the  procession  of 
guests  was  started.  Georges  Renault,  '83,  marshal  of  the  dinner, 
led  the  way  into  the  banquet  hall  followed  by  two  heralds  ni  cap 
and  gown,  with  coacfa-homs,  playing  "Do  you  ken  Van  Am," 
Hanging  from  the  horns  were  small  blue  silk  banners  with  gold 
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fringe  around  them,  with  the  inscription  "Early  Eighties"  on  one 
side  and  "  Columbia  College"  on  the  other.   Then  came  the  Dean, 

escorted  by  Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  '8i,  chairman  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee, followed  by  the  president  of  the  University,  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  '82,  escorted  by  James  Diiane  Livingston.  presi(Ient  of 
the  Society  of  the  Early  Eighties  and  toastmaster  of  the  evening. 
The  otlier  graduate^  of  the  University  and  the  members  of  the 
Dean's  class  followed,  escorted  by  the  other  members  of  the  Dinner 
Committee.  The  diners  were  seated  by  classes  at  round  tables,  with 
the  exception  of  ilie  Early  Eighties,  who  occupied  two  long  taWesin 
the  middle  of  the  banquet  room,  this  arrangement  being  necessary 
for  concerted  leading  in  the  singing.  As  the  dinner  was  for  the 
pupils  of  the  Dean  and  was  intended  to  be  a  gathering  of  his  boys, 
no  one  was  designated  by  his  degree,  classes  only  appearing 
against  names. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dinner  the  Eariy  Eighties  fife  and  drum 
corps,  which  aoccxnpanies  the  Society  at  all  of  its  many  gatherings, 
marched  into  the  room  preceded  by  the  big  banner  of  the  society, 
carried  by  Oliver  King  Hand.  '83,  and  Charles  Alien  Reed,  '84, 
and  the  132  members  of  the  society  rose  and  sang  their  anthem. 
Tlie  song-hooks  were  then  distribute<l.  and  the  Early  Eighties  Glee 
Qub,  accompanied  by  Lander's  full  orchestra,  and  led  by  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  '98U,  who  had  rehearsed  the  club,  sang  at  intervals 
during  the  dinner. 

Grace  was  said  by  William  Montag^ue  Gecr,  '69,  vicar  of  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  Trinity  Parish,  and  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  in  order:  Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  'St;  James  Duane  Living- 
ston, 'to;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  '82;  John  Kendridc  Bangs,  '83; 
Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler;  Setfa  Low,  '70;  Herbert  Uvini^ 
ston  Satteriee,  '83,  and  John  Howard  Van  Amringe,  '60.  After 
the  Dean  had  conduded,  Julien  T.  Davies  rose  and  after  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  alumni  representation  in  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  Ralph  E.  Mayer,  '79,  and  E.  Stauffen, 
Jr.,  '04,  secretaries  of  the  alumni  associations  of  the  schools  of 
science  and  of  the  college,  respectively,  placed  upon  the  table  the 
massive  -silver  loving  cup  given  by  the  alumni  associations,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Dean  by  Mr.  Davies. 
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Co/fffMUs  UmmrsUy  QuarteHy 


SPEECH  OF  CHARLES  PIKE  SAWYER,  '8i 

YOUR  dinner  comiintlee  liaving  considered  it  necessary  tor  its 
chairman  to  open  the  proceedings,  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to 
bear  with  me  for  a  few  miitutes.  I  confess  that  I  might  possibly 
fed  a  little  more  at  ease  had  I  been  called  up  here  by  "Van  Am," 
with  the  blackboard  behind  me  and  the  chalk  at  hand,  to  demon- 
atrate  a  proposition,  and  then  again  I  might  not  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  I  should  be  in  the  position  I  was  in  many  years  ago 
when  I  was  called  up  before  Billy  Pistor  to  draw  that  pump  to 
pass  off  a  condition.  After  several  futile  attempts  on  as  many  oc- 
casions Billy  saki :  "  Mr.  Sawyer,  you  might  be  able  to  draw  a  cork, 
but  you  never  could  draw  that  pump."  Do  you  remember  that 
pump?  Without  these  first  aids  to  the  injured,  however,  I  will 
have  to  proceed  as  best  I  can. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  the  object  of  this  splendid 
gathering  of  Columbia  men.  Here  he  sits.  The  best  beloved  of 
all  Columbia's  many  thousand  sons.  The  most  popular  college 
professor  in  the  world.  And  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  iliat— 
and  of  the  ablative,  too.  There  must  be  a  strong  personality 
behind  all  tMs  or  he  would  be  one  of  the  worst  hated  of  all  the 
many  professors  up  on  Mommgside.  '*He  flunked  me,  but  I  k)ve 
him,"  said  one  of  my  classmates  the  other  day,  "and  I  want  to  be 
there."  He  is  here.  Dear  oM  "Van  Am,"  God  Mess  him.  We 
all  love  him. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  all  this  came  about.   On  that  beautiful 

morning  in  late  spring  three  years  ago  when  the  class  of  '8i  came 
back  to  the  University  twenty-five  years  after  it  had  been  graduated, 
grumbling  a  little  because  Lafayette  Post  had  been  so  extravagant, 

it  presented  to  the  University  the  nTAte  tn  tViat  f!r\{];'staflF  on  which 
the  American  flag  is  flown  every  day,  in  order  liiat  there  Tniiyht  be 
a  place  to  float  Columbia's  flag.  They  had  hoisted  ilie  Blue  and 
White  and  were  standmg  grouped  around  tlie  staff  to  have  their 
pictures  laivcn.  And  Jim  was  there  too,  the  sole  representative 
of  '80. 

He  was  fairly  green  with  envy.    His  class  had  not  thought  of 
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that  sploidid  idea  and  had  allowed  'Si  to  start  those  quarter  cen- 
tennial celehrations  which  have  been  growing  with  eadi  succeed- 
ing year,  and  will  continue  to  grow  until  they  are  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  Oxnmencement  day.  There  he  stood  beside  the 
photographer,  making  remarks,  personal  and  otherwise,  in  his  own 
inimitable  way,  doing  his  very  best  to  spoil  the  picture.  But  '81 
stood  firm.  Firm  as  its  flagstaff — all  but  one.  Steve  Williams. 
He  could  not  stand  tlie  strain  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  tlie 
only  two-headed  college  boy. 

When  all  was  over  Jim  left  ^To^ningside  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
but  not  to  rest.  No  sleep  thereatier  for  his  weary  brain.  Night 
after  night,  tormented  by  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  he  tossed  upon  his 
sleepless  couch,  with  that  tiagpolc  of  '81  iiangiug  over  his  head  like 
the  sword  of  Damodes.  One  night  while  teasing  upon  that  couch, 
vainly  wooing  the  Goddess  Sleep,  a  brilliant  idea  stnidc  him.  Why 
not  band  together  in  one  compact  body  the  first  five  classes  of  the 
eighties,  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  root  for  Columbia.  To  be 
always  ready  to  celebrate  her  glories.  It  was  a  heavenly  idea. 
Jun  slept. 

The  next  day  he  gathered  together  a  number  of  kindred  spirits 
and  the  Early  Eighties  were  bom.  That  was  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  that  handful  has  grown  to — this.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  society  discovered  that  April  3  was  the  anniversary  of  "Van 
Ani's birthday,  which  one  it  was  they  knew  not  and  cared  little. 
Tliey  knew  that  he  was  as  young  as  the  youngest  of  us  and  they 
hoped  and  expected  that  he  always  would  be.  They  wanted  to 
celebrate  the  natal  day  of  their  only  honorary  member,  and,  helped 
by  his  other  pupils,  they  think  they  have. 

So  yon  sec  that  this  great  gathering  of  Columbia's  sons  is  really 
the  result  of  Jim's  splendid  jealousy.  A  few  words  more  and  I 
will  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  president  of  the  Early 
Eighties — ^James  Duane  Livingston. 

*'  Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mi.xed  with  the  boys? 
If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise ! 
Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat  and  the  Catalogue's  spite! 
Old  Time  is  a  liar,  we're  twenty  tonight ! 
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We're  twenty!  We're  twenty!  W!io  says  we  are  more? 
He's  tipsy, — young  jackanapes! — show  him  the  door  I— 
'  Gray  temples  at  twenty  ? ' — ^yes,  white,  if  we  please : 
Where  the  snow  flakes  fall  thickest  there's  nothing  can  freoe! 

Was  it  snowing  T  spoke  of?  Excuse  the  mistake! 
Look  close, — >  (!u  will  not  see  a  sign  of  a  f^ake! 
We  want  some  new  garlands  for  those  we  have  shed,— 
And  these  are  wlute  roses  in  place  of  the  red  I 

We've  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have  been  told, 
Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old; — 
This  boy  we  call  *  Doctor/  and  that  we  call  *  Judge ' ; — 
It's  a  neat  little  fiGtion»<— of  course  its  all  fudige. 

Yes,  we're  boys, — always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen,— 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked, — shall  we  ever  be  men? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful  and  laughing  and  gay. 
Tin  the  bst  dear  companion  drops  smilingf  away? 

Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  grayl 
The  stars  of  its  Winter,  the  dews  of  its  May ! 
And  when  we  ate  done  with  our  life  lasting  toys. 
Dear  Father,  take  care  of  thy  children,  the  603^^" 

Boys — ^Jim. 
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SPEECH  OF  JAMES  DUANE  LIVINGSTON,  '80 

Fellow  Alumni: 

I  feel  somi  hesitancy  tonight  in  accepting  the  position  of  toast- 
master  and  presiding^  over  this  representative  UmIv  of  Columbia 
graduates.  Hcnvcver,  as  a  tnie  Cohimbi.i  man,  I  accept  the  duty 
assigned  to  me  but  will  ask  your  cooperation  and  support.  We 
are  assembled  here  tonight  for  two  purposes.  First,  to  express  our 
love  and  affection  for  ahna  maier  and  to  express  our  love,  respect 
and  affection  lor  John  Howard  Van  Amringe. 

Columbia  and  Vm  Am,  these  two  are  inseparably  joined  to- 
night in  the  minds  of  all  Columbia  men.  Search  creation  around 
and  where  can  we  Had  such  an  interesting  combination  as  this? 
Had  I  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  had  I  the  fadlity 
of  expression  of  Pascal  or  Addison,  even  then  I  should  fail  to 
express  properly  the  sympathetic  feeling  that  all  Cohunbia  men 
have  for  Van  Amringe. 

Doubtless  many  of  y^u  when  received  votir  invit:ition  for 
this  dinner  wondered  why  the  Society  of  the  I'^arl\  I^l^,^iUlcs  should 
have  undertaken  this  function  and  who  are  the  I.arl)  Eighties  any- 
way. Therefore,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  digress  for  a  moment 
and  tell  you  something  about  this  organization,  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

We  recognized  that  our  classes  were  decreasing  in  numbers  and 
we  bdieved  that  a  ooosoUdation  of  the  classes  graduating  in  the 
years  1880,  1881,  1883,  1883  and  1884  mto  one  ofganization 
would  be  more  helpful  and  oould  aoooRiplish  more  for  the  College 
and  the  University  than  the  single  units.  Therefore  we  consoli- 
dated, and  since  our  organization  in  Deoeniber,  1907,  we  have  tried 
in  every  way  to  cooperate  with  the  College  and  the  University. 
Since  our  organization  we  have  increased  our  membership  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  and  at  the  same  time  have  brcHig^t 
into  the  Columbia  University  Gub  about  twenty-five  new  members, 
and  our  dinners  and  meetings  have  been  attended  by  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent  of  our  membership.  Starting  with  a  paper 
organization  oi  about  ninety  men,  we  have  been  active  in  bring- 
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ing  our  members  back  to  the  jrraduate  reunions  and  the  under- 
graduate activities.  We  have  sujiported  with  our  presence  and  our 
purses  bot)i  the  graduate  reunions  and  the  undergraduate  acuviues, 
and  when  i  tell  you  that  this  is  the  eighth  dinner  or  meeting  that 
we  have  held  in  less  than  sixteen  months,  you  will  realize  that  we 
are  a  live>wire  organization  for  the  perpetuation  of  Columbia  spirit 
and  the  support  of  Columbia  institutions. 

When  the  chairman  of  this  dinner  committee  discovered  the 
date  of  the  Dean's  birthday,  he  suggested  that  the  Early  Eighties 
should  give  a  dhmer  to  Van  Amringe.  This  received  the  approval 
of  the  officers  and  executive  committee  and  the  Dean  accepted  our 
invitation.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  this  dinner  was  to  be 
given,  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  us  to  have  it  thrown 
open  to  all  of  the  fonner  students  of  John  Howard  Van  Amringe, 
We  were  tempted  and  we  yielded,  and  so  it  linppcn?  ihnt  this  So- 
ciety, restricted  by  its  constitution  to  those  students  who  graduated 
in  the  years  1880  to  1884  from  the  school  of  arts  and  the  school  of 
mines  of  Columbia  College,  undertook  the  management  of  this 
dinner.  It  was  fiiung  Lliai  an  association  limited  to  the  school  of 
arts  and  the  school  of  mines,  and  therefore  comprised  only  of  for- 
mer students  of  Van  Amringe,  should  invite  his  other  students 
to  join  in  these  festivities. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  at  this  time  the  cooperation  and 
loyal  support  of  the  alumni  associations  of  the  College  and  the 
schools  of  science  and  to  thank  them  for  the  very  great  assistance 
which  they  have  g^ven  to  this  dinner.  This  association  ts  a  purely 
altruistic  organization  having  no  axes  to  grind,  serving  no  personal 
ambitions  but  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  be  of  use  to  Columbia 
College  and  Columbia  University,  and  the  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  recognized  our  efforts  and  orenerously  supported  our 
plans,  and  tonight  we  have  as  a  result  <  t  this  cooperation  an  attend- 
ance of  more  than  four  hundred  and  there  are  present  from  these 
five  classes  of  the  Early  Eighties  mure  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
members,  exceeding  in  numbers  the  attendance  from  any  ten  classes 
prior  to  1880,  or  since  1S84. 

Why  is  it  that  the  alumni  of  Columbia  cannot  have  an  annual 
dinner?   Why  is  it  that  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
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ton,  reiinhvivaiua  and  other  colleges  have  an  annual  dinner  in 
New  York  and  Columbia  does  not?  I  am  told  that  Governor 
Hughes  at  the  dinner  of  the  Ohio  Society  said  that  he  had  attended 
dinners  of  the  Ohio,  Bennsylvania,  Indiana  and  other  State  socie- 
ties but  that  he  has  yet  to  attend  a  dinner  in  New  Yoric  of  New 
Yorkers,  and  we  find  that  dinners  are  being  held  annually  in  other 
cities  of  Columbia  men,  but  in  New  Yoik  we  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  these  dinners  every  year  and  I  would  suggest  that 
this  dinner  be  the  forerunner  of  many  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  this  day  and  generation  all  universities  and  colleges  are 
active  in  their  eflForts  to  retain  the  interest  of  their  graduates  and 
to  have  them  come  back  to  the  «^cene  of  their  undergraduate  activ- 
ity. We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  back  to  the  College  and  to 
the  L  riiversity  at  Commencetnent  Day  and  on  Alumni  Day  many 
graduates  who  had  not  been  back  for  many  years.  Many  of  our 
members  have  sent  and  are  sending  ihcir  sons  to  Ccjluinbia.  Con- 
sidering the  results,  therefore,  I  believe  that  this  is  an  ideal  method 
of  organization  for  the  support  of  Columbia  and  a  fine  way  to 
show  our  love  and  loyalty  for  dma  mater.  So  much  for  the 
Early  Eighties. 

As  a  general  proposition  most  institutions  of  learning  have 
remained  in  the  same  places  where  they  were  established.  Con- 
scquently  when  the  graduates  return  on  Commencement  day  or  at 
other  times,  there  are  niany  familiar  places  to  revisit  and  a  flood 
of  recollections  comes  back  to  the  old  graduate  as  he  thinks  of  old 
scenes  and  meets  the  old  friends.  Not  so  with  Columbia.  The 
majority  of  those  present  tonight  are  thinking  of  the  old  College 
in  forty-ninth  street  with  its  restricted  campus,  its  building*;  un- 
noted for  their  ardiitectural  beauty,  but  its  professors  noted  for 
their  educational  ability. 

There  was  there  the  intimate  personal  touch  in  the  relation 
between  the  faculty  and  students  that  is  in  no  way  founil  in  the 
greater  University.  The  course  retpired  of  all  students  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  and  the  limited  electives  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  made  it  possible  for  a  closer  and  broader 
intimacy  among  students  than  is  the  case  today,  and  there  are  some 
laymen  unversed  in  the  scheme  of  higher  education  who  have  the 
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temerity  to  doubt  whether  generally  speaking  the  old  course  was 
not  preferable  to  Uie  present  scheme  and  whether  what  we  have 
gained  compensates  us  for  what  we  have  lost,  but,  gentlemen, 
while  we  can  no  longer  revisit  the  scenes  of  our  young  manhood 
in  forty-ninth  street,  we  can  at  least  go  up  to  the  new  Columbia 
University. 

Let  us  tmderstand  the  situation.  Let  us  not  waste  our  time  in 
lamenting  over  the  past,  but  take  pride  in  the  present  and  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  future.    The  older  order  changeth  and 

the  new  creepeth  on  apace.  If  we  are  to  remain  loyal  graduates 
of  Columbia,  it  is  our  duty  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  work- 
ings of  that  great  University  on  Momingside  Heights. 

Since  its  establishment  there,  Columbia  has  gone  fon^'ard  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  today  it  is  greater  in  numbers  than  any 
university  in  these  United  States.  I  dare  say  that  its  school  of 
arts  today  contains  more  students  than  were  included  in  the  school 
of  arts  and  the  sduxA  of  mines  thirty  years  ago  and  its  school  of 
applied  science  during  the  last  year  increased  sixteen  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  scientific  school  tn  this 
country. 

No  one  can  visit  these  buildmgs  of  great  aidiitectural  beauty 
and  fail  to  be  impressed  with  what  has  been  done  and  is  hdng 
done  for  Columbia.  So  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  order  and  tenderly  remember,  but  without 
regret,  the  okl  life  of  the  old  College.  If  you  do  this  I  am  sure 
that  your  sons  will  go  to  Columbia  and  thus  maintain  the  standard 
of  character  and  scholarship  that  has  always  distinguished  Co- 
lumbia men. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
the  man  who  is  the  directing  spirit  of  the  educational  advancement 
of  Columbia  University,  vvhu  has  made  Columbia's  name  known 
in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  in  the  educational  centers  of  England, 
Germany,  France  and  Scandinavia,  and  who  is  here  tonight  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast  of  "The  day  we  celebrate." 

I  take  great  pieasuie  in  introducing  to  you  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Early  Eighties  and  President 
of  Columbia  Univenity. 
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REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  BUTLER* 

THIS  is  certainly  a  Uue  letter  night.  This  year  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  many  and  important  celebrations.  We  have 
observed  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth  of  Milton  and  Lincohi,  of 
Poe  and  Darwin;  but  now  we  are  getting  down  to  real  business. 
We  have  to  depend  upon  circumstantial  evidence  in  estimating  their 
value  to  civilization  Tn  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  "  Van 
Am."  we  are  dealing  .\  ith  e.  iience  that  is  not  circumstantial,  but 
such  that  "he  who  runs  may  read," 

prp^ifipnt  Riitler  closed  his  remarks  by  paraphrasing  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Eugene  Fieldj  as  follows : 

God  bless  you,  dear  Van  Amringe  I   May  you  live  a  thousand  yearSi 

To  sort  of  keep  thinf^'^  pleasant  in  this  vale  of  human  tears; 

And  may  i  live  a  tiiousand,  too,  a  thousand  less  a  day, 

For  I  should  not  like  to  be  on  earth,  to  hear  you'd  passed  away. 

•Unfortunately  President  Butler's  'speech  was  not  reported,  and  we  Wtt 
therefore  unable  to  reproduce  more  than  his  opening  and  doting  remarks. 
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POEM  OF  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS,  '83 

VAK  am! 

Awake,  O  Muse,  there's  work  for  you  and  me. 
The  Early  Eighties  sound  their  C.  Q.  D. 

For  Poesie, 
And  for  a  theme  they  offer  tis  tonight. 
No  merely  mundane  thing,  nor  topic  trite, 
But  ask  lis  that  we  sound  with  all  our  art 
Fit  honor  to  a  great  and  noble  heart. 
You  know  him  well,  O  Muse,  for  In  thy  ken 
Hath  come  full  knowledge  of  all  godlike  men. 
A  friend  of  Zeus  and  all  th'  OljFinpian  crew, 
Belovefl  \'an  Am  can't  be  unknown  to  you — 
Yet  if  he  be  less  known  than  Father  Zeus  is 
The  faukV  not  his,  but  yours,  Queen  of  tiie  Muses. 

Whence  cometh  this  great  soul  we  celebrate  ? 
What  time  can  claim  him  part  of  her  estate  ? 
What  dime  or  age  can  say,  and  say  with  truth, 

We  knew  his  youth, 
And  on  the  winds  his  banners  first  unfurled 
To  bless  the  world? 

We  search  in  vain  the  archives  of  the  earth 
To  find  the  rerord  of  our  hero's  birth, 
And  tills  the  r^son  is,  'tis  plainly  seen. 
The  man  we  sing  tonight  hath  always  been ! 
Full  armored  from  the  brow  of  Time  he  sprang. 
When  all  was  wid  the  void  his  praises  sang — 

Thus  is  he  sure  of  ImnuHtality, 
Since  what  hath  always  been  must  ever  be. 
Yet  though  no  single  birthday  he  can  claim. 
His  psettdonym'4  not  always  been  the  same. 
In  various  disguises  hath  he  walked  the  earth, 
In  every  one  of  them  a  man  of  wondrous  worths 
'1  lie  friend  of  i  ruili.  the  Enemy  to  Sham, 
His  motto's  not  "  I  Was,"  or  "  Will  Be,"  but  "I  Ami" 
And  so  Van  Am,  the  man  from  "  Amness  "  sprung. 
Back  in  the  ages  when  the  Universe  was  young. 

Let's  scrutinize  the  Ams  from  first  to  last 
And  see  what  magic  spell  the  name  hath  cast 

Upon  the  world. 

The  first  we  find 
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Was  chosen  Father  to  all  Human-ldnd. 

Ad-Am  he  was  in  those  glad  days 
When  he  with  Mother  Eve  trod  Eden's  ways, 
And  free  from  care  and  fashionable  strife 
Lived  migluy  well  the  plain  and  simple  life. 
*Twas  here  he  learned,  so  I  have  tmflcrstood, 
The  kindly  arts  of  gracious  Fatlierhood, 
The  whidi  he  still  possesses,  so  that  we 
In  need  of  ^^v]\^  tliat'>  t^u!^•  I'atlu-ily 
Have  never  found  him  wanting  in  the  prace 
And  kindliness  that  lights  a  Father's  lacc ; 
And  best  of  all  when  need  was  in  his  plan 
He  hesitated  not  to  be  a  human  man. 
And  from  that  day  when  he  the  arale  ate, 
And  diose  instead  of  ease  and  son  estate 
To  make  himself  indeed  like  unto  us, 
To  this  which  we  arc  making  gloriou?;. 
He's  been  an  honored  and  beloved  trustee 
Of  rich  humanity. 

Then  came  Methusel-Am,  most  ven'rable  of  all 
The  Fktriarcin  of  old,  or  large  or  small. 
In  whose  great  span  of  years  Experience 

Bred  Sapience. 
And  in  the  wisdom  ripe  which  he  exudes 
We  note  the  influence  of  those  solitudes 

In  which  he  walked  in  favor  of  the  Throne 
More  years  than  any  other  since  hath  known. 

Next  on  the  Ark,  'mid  all  the  rush  and  jam. 
Were  Shem,  and  Japhet,  and  ag^in  Van  Han^ 
Most  human  still  of  that  archaic  crew. 
And  in  tiiis  guise  the  world  first  humor  Imew-^ 

The  same  that  a<  w  e  \^  atch  him  sitting  njgh 
We  note  still  twinklmg  m  his  kindly  e^e. 
Although  his  laughter  then  brought  hun  disgrace — 
They  say  he  laughed  till  bUefc  bwame  his  face— 
For  man's  forgiveness  he's  no  need  to  strive 
Who  in  the  time  of  stress  keeps  merriment  aUve. 

We  later  find  him  as  Van  Abrahvn— 

A  spirit  pious,  beaMtiful  and  calm. 

Agam  a  sort  of  l  ather  to  his  race 

With  bosom  lai^e  enough  to  find  a  place 

For  any  one  Of  all  who  longed  for  rest ; 

A  sure  retreat  for  troubled  and  distressed : 

A  place  of  bliss  where  in  manknid  might  dwell ; 

A  sort  of  always^pen,  human.  Mills  Hotel. 
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To  look  upon  it  now  you  scarce  would  gaess 
It  held  such  ultra-vast  commodiousness, 
Bnt  when  you  think  a  bit  y<m  see  just  how  it  is— 
His  bosom  must  be  vast  to  hold  ttiat  heart  of  hisl 

The  next — I  am  not  sure  it  was  tiie  same— • 
But  Bala^Am  came, 

And  as  we  know  was  talked  to  by  an  ass. 
Well,  years  ago  it  often  came  to  pass 
We  men  of  Early  Eighties  talked  to  him 

When  we'd  the  whim, 
And  maybe  here  it  was  that  he  did  learn 
With  patience  great  to  listen,  not  to  spurn 

The  words  of  humbler  folk. 
As  Balaam  did  when  first  his  jackass  spoke; 
And  from  that  olden-time  mistake, 
Which  some  of  us  believe  a  Nature-Fake, 
Learned  that  an  ass  who  can  do  naught  but  biay 
May  sometimes  have  a  worthy  word  to  say— 
At  any  rate  we  find  in  him  today 
A  gracious  courtesy  to  flimsy  human  stuff 
That  Balaam  might  have  had  had  be  but  known  enough. 

And  later  on  a  rival  to  old  Homer 
Came  good  old  Omar, 

Of  nil  the  many  Ams  to  date 
As  any  good  and  truly  great, 
Who  verses  wrote  about  a  certain  bough, 

A  jug  sperific,  anc!  an  unknown  Thou — 
Kbay-Am  his  name,  wlio  from  Iiis  lyre  did  sound 

Philosophy  profoimd; 
With  graceful  wit  begemmed  his  lofty  strains. 
And  eased  the  world  of  all  its  cares  and  pains. 
Here  goodly  felk)wship  came  in  the  recipe 
That  helped  to  make  the  diaracter  we  see. 
By  no  means  of  his  attributes  the  least 
To  make  him  welcome  hero  of  our  feast. 
For  us,  I  vow  the  ciiances  are  not  slim ; 
We'd  be  content  with  jug  and  bough  and  him— 
Indeed  so  packed  is  he  with  spirits,  and  so  snug. 
With  him  at  hand  we'd  never  miss  the  jug  1 

And  so  die  reoord  runs  the  ages  through. 
Where  men  were  strong,  all  human  and  ail  tru^ 

In  every  age 
We  find  the  traces  of  his  spirit  sage — 

In  Kingly  folk,  in  sturdy  peasantry, 

Where  strength  and  kindness  mix  with  courtesy. 
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And  tendcmcs?. 

And  helpfulness. 
And  wisdom  ripe  and  joyousness. 
Together  join  to  make  fuU-statured  man. 

Since  Time  began! 
What  honor  then  to  us  when  at  this  hour 
We  hail  with  overflowing  hearts  this  perfect  flower 

Of  fine  humanity 

And  sweet  Van  Amity, 
That  sheds  such  fragrance  rare 
On  the  Van  Ambient  air. 
Who  liice  to  Washington  the  Van 

American 
Builds  for  his  race  a  gloriovs  tradition 

Of  noblest  Van  Ambition, 
To  serve  his  fellows  well  and  win  reno;vn 
By  carrying  the  cross  all  thoughtless  ot  the  crown, 
Save  that  which  wrouj^t  by  seraph  hands  above 
Doth  sparkle  with  the  gems  o£  perfect  tmst  and  love  I 

Who  when  I  came  a  Freshman  medc, 

A  sort  of  sciolistic  Greek, 

Was  first  a  pleasant  word  to  ^eak? 

Van  Am! 

Who  when  T  couldn't  tell  him  why 
X  equalled  Z  plus  minus  Y, 
Raged — with  a  twinkle  in  his  eve  ? 
Van  Amt 

Who  flunked  me  ever  with  a  face 
So  genial  I  ne'er  felt  disgrace, 
But  rather  that  I  owned  the  place? 

Van  Am! 

Who  had  an  eye  so  keen  wf"  finessed 
He  even  saw  the  crib  suppressed 
Inside  Ae  lining  of  our  vest? 
Van  Am! 

Who  never  in  this  world  of  mn 

With  brutal  and  Satanic  prin 
Jumped  on  a  man,  then  rubbed  it  in? 

\  an  Am! 

Who,  when  a  footless  facultee 
Declined  to  give  me  my  A.B, 
Went  out  and  got  the  same  for  me? 
Van  Ami 
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Who  in  these  later  days  of  age 
Still  forms  the  fairest,  sweetest  page 
Of  all  that  well-beloved  stage? 
Van  Ami 

Who  forms  the  tie  'twixt  now  and  then 
And  brings  Colundiia's  loyal  men 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  youth  again? 
Van  Ami 

What  name  in  each  Columbian  heart 

In  letters  u  rotight  with  loving  art 
Doth  hold  the  best-beloved  part? 
Van  Am! 

Let  others  have  their  high  degrees. 

Their  handles  to  their  name ; 
Their  P.H.Q.S  and  LLD.S 

To  prove  them  men  of  fame. 
Seize  on  the  poor  old  alphabet 

And  let  it  trail  behind, 
S  t  i lat  a  watching  world  may  get 

The  measure  of  your  mind. 

But  bring  no  letters  vain  to  me 

To  deck  my  autograph. 
I  seek  no  gaudy  Pli.D. 

Or  other  parchment  chaff; 
But  let  me  have  writ  'neath  my  name. 

All  free  from  hollow  sham, 
In  characters  of  living  flame — 
O.K. 

Van  Am. 
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SPEECH  OF  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER 

Mr.  Chairman,  dear  old  Fan  Amringe,  our  distinguished  guest,  and 
FeUaw  Students  of  Columbia: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  l^e  here  tonig"ht  nrifl  to  take  part  in  this 
glorious  demonstration  of  affection  for  the  man  who  for  fifty  years 
has  !>een  the  faithful  instructor  and  devoted  friend  of  every*  student 
of  Ci'lurnhia.  He  lias  endearedi  hHn>eli  to  you  all  as  a  fair,  thor- 
ough and  dignified  instructor,  and  as  a  companion  in  all  aiuleiic 
sports.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  man  embodies  all  the  qualities  of 
an  impartial  and  successful  instructor  and  at  tlie  same  time  wins 
the  love  and  respect,  by  his  personal  ifialities,  of  all  his  pupils. 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  service  which  Dr.  Van  Amringe  has 
rendered  to  Columbia  more  fully  than  I.  For  the  past  forty-five 
years  we  have  worked  side  by  side,  and  have  been  associated  in  the 
work  of  developing  the  Columbia  College  of  nearly  half  a  oentmy 
ago  into  what  is  now  the  largest  university  in  America. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Van  Amringe  in  1864,  when, 
associated  with  Dr.  Egleston  and  General  Vinton,  I  took  part  in 
opening  the  school  of  mines  on  November  fifteenth  of  that  year. 
Few  persons  had  at  that  time  any  faith  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, hut  the  few  who  had  faith  never  doubted  for  a  moment  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  venture.  Tlie  only  instruction  provided 
fi  r  |i<  f(  irt  li;md  was  to  be  given  by  the  three  professors  appointed 
by  ihe  Ujartl  ui  trustees,  but  when  on  the  opening  day  twenty-four 
men  presented  themselves  for  admission,  the  situation  changed  very 
materially.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  number,  but  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  enrolled.  Several  of  them  were  college  grad* 
nates,  some  of  them  were  already  professkmal  men.  But  tiiis  was 
only  the  bcginnmg.  More  came  the  next  day  and  more  the  next, 
and  they  continued  to  come  until  the  number  of  students  reached 
forty-seven  during  the  first  winter.  It  is  an  okl  saying  "  that  there 
is  nothing  so  successful  as  success."  As  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  great  promise  in  the  infant  school  of  mines.  Dr.  Van 
Amringe  was  foremost  among  the  members  of  the  college  faculty 
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who  oflfered  his  services,  and  Professors  Joy,  Rood  and  Peck  also 
came  forward,  so  that  almost  from  the  beginning  we  had  a  very 
considerable  faculty.  From  that  time  on  Dr.  Van  Amringe  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  and  devoted  directors  of  the  school  of 
mines,  and  the  school  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  done  in  laving  a  solid  foundation  of  maLlieiiintics.  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  study  of  applied  science,  particularly  in 
the  various  engineering  courses  of  the  school.  He  has  been  an 
dement  of  stfoigth  in  the  Bchod  of  tmnes  and  its  associated  sduxds 
from  the  day  he  joined  the  faculty,  and  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  elevate  the  standaid  and  coatribnte  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  All  honor  to  ^e  man  we  all  love,  who  has  been  a 
great  teacher,  an  element  of  strength  in  the  management  of  the 
University,  and  a  never-failing  friend  of  the  boys. 

SPEECH  OF  SETH  LOW,  '70 

Mr.  Chairman,  Professor  Van  Amringe,  Fellow-Alumni: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  tonight  to  take 
part  in  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  Professor  Van  Amringe.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  come  into  contact  with  him  both  a?  a 
teacher  and  as  a  colleague.  As  I  look  back  over  my  own  education 
in  school  and  college,  two  men  stand  out  in  my  recollection  as  pre- 
eminently good  teachers.  One  of  them  was  a  teacher  of  grammar 
in  the  school  which  I  attended  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  other  was 
Professor  Van  Amringe.  It  never  entered  my  head  until  I  studied 
mathematics  under  Professor  Van  Amringe^  that  it  was  possible 
to  prove  a  rule  of  arithmetic  or  of  algebra.  I  always  supposed* 
before  that,  that  these  rules  were  intended  to  prove  mel  But  I 
never  shall  forget  the  new  significance  which  mathematics  assumed 
in  my  mind  when  it  first  dawned  upon  me  that  its  rules  were  not 
arbitrary,  but  were  capable  of  demonstration.  This  enlargement 
of  my  understanding^  I  owe  to  Prnfc?vor  \'an  Amringe. 

A  great  deal  of  the  mathemai;c-  whu  h  lie  endeavored  to  instill 
into  my  mind  I  am  afraid  I  have  forgotten,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
one  of  the  incidents  in  his  classroom  which  illustrates  his  good 
nature  and  his  good  sense.    One  of  my  classmates  had  been  sent 
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to  the  blackboard  to  make  some  demonstration.  When  he  thought 
he  had  succeeded,  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  state  his  reasons. 
He  f^yesran  by  using  the  pointer,  and  saying :  "  Tliis  here,  minus 
that  thtre,"  a  statement  upon  which  Professor  Van  Amnnge  com- 
mented with  this  remark:  "That,  Sir,  would  be  very  good  Latin, 
btit  it  is  very  poor  English."  Thus  I  learned,  again,  that  there  is 
a  connection  between  good  English  and  m;ithcin;itics.  which  other-' 
wise  I  might  never  have  suspected !  And  liiat  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  is  not  an  infalHble  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  English-^ 
even  of  its  proper  names. 

When,  many  years  later,  I  came  into  cxMitact  with  Professor 
Van  Amringe,  as  myself  president  of  Columbia  and  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  I  found  a  friendship  awaitinip  me  whidi  I  have  always 
valued,  and  a  cooperation  that  never  failed,  and  that  uniformly 
strengthened  my  hands ;  as  it  has  strengthened  the  hands  of  so  many 
presidents  of  Columbia  since  Professor  Van  Amringe  began  his 
notable  career  there  as  a  teacher. 

In  his  service  as  dean  of  Columbia  College,  Professor  Van 
Amringe  has  illustrated  one  quality  that  fits  him  preeminently  for 
that  honorable  and  difficult  position.  I  believe  there  is  no  trouble 
that  he  would  not  take  to  save  a  boy  from  going  wrong;  and  that 
he  knows  no  joy  like  that  of  saving,  so  to  speak,  "  a  brand  from  the 
burning."  It  is  no  wonder  that  Columbia  men  of  every  age  honor 
and  love  him. 

This  audience  will  readily  understand,  therefore,  that  widi  alt 
the  aspects  of  this  occasion  which  reUte  to  Professor  Van  Amrtngt 
I  am  in  the  heartiest  sympathy.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  the 
dinner  to  which  I  should  like  to  re^^er  what  most  of  you,  I  think, 
will  realise  is  a  very  natural  objectioiL  The  Early  Eighties  have 
acted  throughout  the  evening,  if  I  may  so  say  without  disrespect  to 
our  hosts,  very  much  as  if  they  thought  themselves  the  whole  thing* 
Now,  I  need  scarcely  remind  many  of  you  who  remember  the 
late  Frederic  R  Coudert,  that  Mr.  Coudert  used  to  prove,  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  the  most  distinguished  classes  to  graduate  from 
Columbia  are  those  that  mark  the  even  decades.  I-'or  instance,  the 
class  of  '50,  to  which  Mr.  Coiulert  belonged;  the  class  of  *6o,  to 
which  Professor  Van  Amringe  belongs;  and  the  class  of  '70,  to 
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which  others,  whose  names  need  not  be  called  to  your  attention, 
have  the  honor  to  belong.  It  is  true  that  the  class  of  '80  may 
claim  to  represent  the  ''Early  Eighties"  in  this  distinguished  com- 
pany; and  I  am  quite  willing  that  it  should  do  so,  if  it  does  not 
insist  in  bringing  all  the  other  Early  Eighties  with  it;  for  I  think 
you  will  perceive  that  it  would  be  utterly  destructive  to  the  theory 
if  that  were  to  be  permitted.  With  this  reservation,  I  am  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Early  Eighties  for 
the  honor  which  they  have  paid  to  Professor  Van  Amringc,  and 
for  the  privilege  which  they  have  given  to  the  rest  of  us  to  share 
in  this  notable  tribute. 

Professor  Van  Amringe,  I  presume  you  have  never  doubted  the 
place  that  you  hold  in  the  hearts  of  all  G>Ittmbia  men,  young  and 
old,  old  and  young.  As  one  of  those  who  have  known  you  longest, 
and  who  have  been  associated  with  you  most  intimatdy,  it  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight,  and  to  express  to  you  in 
the  presence  of  this  company  my  sense  of  obligation  to  you  as  man, 
and  teacher,  and  colleague,  and  to  join  in  the  wish  of  President 
Butler,  that  you  may  live  a  thousand  years. 

SPEECH  OF  HERBERT  UVINGSTON  SATTERLEE,  '83 

Mr,  Prfsidmt,  Professor  Van  Amringe,  and  FeUow-Alumni: 

If  in  the  few  rematlcs  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  may  say 
anything  that  will  embarrass  Professor  Van  Amringe,  I  beg  that 
he  will  forgive  me,  because  in  days  gone  by  he  has  00  various  ooca- 
sioiis  said  things  to  me  whidi  embarrassed  me  vefy  much,  and  I 
have  long  since  forgiven  him.  I  am  very  glad  tiiat  there  are  no 
newspaper  reporters  present  and  that  every  one  of  the  occupants  of 
the  boxes  can  be  absolutely  trusted  to  keep  a  secret,  because  if  one- 
half  of  the  true  things  that  ha^'e  been  said  about  Professor  Van 
Amringe  this  evening  should  leak  out  and  reach  the  ears  of  the 
appointing  power  in  Washington,  I  am  sure  tlrit  the  professor 
would  be  made  an  ambassador.  The  puns  of  our  Poet  Laureate 
are  contagious — I  might  say,  a  Van  Ambassador.  There  is  no 
knowing  to  what  honors  our  Dean  might  be  called.  Otiier  uni- 
versities have  furnished  presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
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due  course  the  Columbia  colors  might  float  over  the  executive  man- 
sion  and  it  might  be  known  as  "The  Blue  and  White  House." 
But  we  don't  want  "  Van  Am*'  to  leave  us.  We  can  never  spare 
him,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  be  needed  elsewhere. 

To  indulge  in  reminiscence  is  an  attribute  of  elderly  people,  and 
we  are  all  young  here  tonight;  but  as  we  are  all  in  the  Early 
Eighties,  by  brevet  at  least,  I  may  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
reminiscing  a  little. 

I  want  to  go  hack  ti>  the  time  when  the  earliest  df  the  ILarly 
Eighties  first  appeared  at  Columbia.  You  all  iemenil)cr  the  old 
College  situated  at  forty-ninth  street  and  Madi?<>n  avenue.  There 
was  the  old  brown  building  on  the  Madison  avenue  front, — the 
school  ol  mines,  running  along  hfticih  street  and  down  i'ark  ave- 
nue, the  president's  house  in  the  southeast  comer,  the  little  campus 
with  its  high  iron  railings,  the  sodded  terrace  on  which  was  the 
old  building  containing  the  chapel  and  library, — and  the  little 
observatory  where  Professor  Billy  Peck  used  to  observe  the  milky 
way,  and  which  was  therefore  familiarly  known  as  the  "  oow  house." 
Then,  behind  the  tall  elms,  was  that  dilapidattd,  dismal,  stucco 
building  with  its  high  portico,  which  our  friend,  John  Bangs  (who 
always  used  to  express  himself  more  aptly  in  French  than  in  Eng- 
lish), christened  the  "maison  de  punk."  And  looking  back  on 
it,  it  was  all  very  small  and  unattractive,  and  there  was  nothing 
t"  create  in-^plration  in  the  undergraduates'  minds.  Tlie  develop- 
ment of  college  life  and  Columbia  spirit  nt  n  f1i';?.d\ antnt^e. 
All  college  activities  were  at  the  expense  of  great  effort  au  i  when 
we  wanted  to  reach  our  boathouse  on  the  Harlem  River  or  prac- 
tise track  athletics  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
at  Mott  Haven,  we  had  to  go  through  the  smoke-fillcd  railroad 
tunnel  to  get  there.  When  we  wanted  to  practise  football,  we  had 
to  journey  over  to  the  Elysian  Fields  in  Hoboken  or  go  up  to  the 
new  Polo  Grounds  north  of  Central  Park,  and  yet  soon  after  the 
members  of  the  first  of  the  Early  Eighties  appeared  at  Columbia, 
there  was  a  tremendous  college  enthusiasou  It  was  because  our 
great  four-oared  crew,  stroked  by  Jasper  T.  Goodwin,  had  won 
the  international  cup  at  Henley.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you 
can  have  a  fine  site  for  a  university  and  good  buildings  and  corn- 
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petent  professors,  but  you  must  have  a  victory  on  the  water  or  on 
the  football  field  every  once  in  a  while  t£  you  want  to  have  a  lot  of 
students.  That  victory  at  Henley  was  won  in  1878,  and  it  accounts 
for  the  larg-e  number  of  freshmen  when  '83  matriculated  in  the 
spring  of  1879.  If  we  had  had  a  few  more  victories  like  that, 
Morningside  Heights  would  not  hold  us,  and  our  numbers  would 
be  so  tremendous  that  we  would  be  getting  ourselves  disliked  by 
wanting  to  take  Central  Park  for  a  campus. 

College  life  on  the  old  site  at  forty-ninth  direct,  while  all  ihe 
Early  Eighties  were  undergraduates,  was  spent  during  a  period  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  college  buildings.  First  they  tore  down 
the  old  brown  building  on  Madison  avenue  and  the  new  academic 
hall  was  erected.  Then  they  dug  up  the  campus  and  built  the  law 
school  and  library  building.  It  was  continually  a  turmoil  of  exca- 
vation and  construction.  It  was  enough  not  only  to  dampen  bat  to 
obliterate  anything  less  fervid  than  the  Columbia  spirit  The  rea- 
son that  the  Columbia  spirit  did  not  die  and  that  it  increased  during 
all  those  years  was  because  in  the  faculty  there  was  one  man  who 
continually  inspired  and  encouraged  the  undergjad nates  in  every 
phase  of  their  college  life.  Wlien  we  had  our  spring  and  fall 
rowinpf  races,  he  was  always  on  the  Ix^athouse  float  at  the  finish. 
When  V,  c  played  football,  he  was  in  the  grandstand  or  on  the  side 
line-^,  :\nil  when  we  had  our  class  and  intercollegiate  track  athletics, 
he  was  always  close  to  the  cinder  path  and  cheered  as;  loudly  as  the 
most  exuberant  freslinian.  If  our  crew  was  victorious  or  van- 
quished, he  was  there  to  congratulate  it  in  victory  or  encourage  it 
in  defeat,  and  through  all  that  time  by  his  example  and  by  his  in- 
spiration the  Columbia  spirit  grew  and  waxed  strong. 

Then  the  university  moved  to  Momingside  Heights  and  once 
more  the  College  (which  was  tucked  away  in  a  little  red  brick 
building  on  one  oonier  of  the  grounds)  saw  one  after  the  other 
of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  professional  schools  arise,  and 
for  another  period  of  years  the  undergraduates  lived  their  college 
lives  amid  the  distractions  of  construction  and  esqiansion.  Through 
these  years  the  same  potent  force  was  active — another  generation 
of  Columbia  men  learned  the  Columbia  spirit  from  the  dean  of  the 
CoU^ie.   He  it  was,  who  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  in  season 
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and  out  of  season,  day  after  day»  wedc  after  week,  and  year  after 
year,  worked  persistently  and  perseveringly  for  Hamilton  Hall — 
and  finally  ^ot  it ! 

Let  the  g ruinates  of  other  colleges  take  just  pride  in  the  spirit 
which  they  imbibed  amid  historic  scenes,  in  enthusiasm  for  an 
alma  viatcr,  picturesque  in  historic  buildings  and  ancient  trees, 
where  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  greatgrandfatliers  had 
been  students,  but  we  Columbia  men  can  boast  a  spirit  which  we 
did  not  breathe  hi  amid  similar  surroondings  and  which  has  sur- 
vived through  every  vicissitude.  It  never  burned  brighter  than 
it  does  at  the  present  time.  It  is  here  tonight— it  is  always  where 
**VanAm"i8l 

And  what  is  this  G>lumbia  spirit  that  we  boast  of?  It  is  made 

up  of  patriotism  and  true  Americanism— 'We  have  the  traditions 
of  those  distinguished  Columbia  graduates  who  have  served  the 
Nation  and  who  have  given  their  best  to  their  country  in  every  war. 
It  means  an  active  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  State  and  city  and  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
true  Christian  manhood.  It  h  synonymous  with  hard  work  and 
progress  and  is  the  essence  of  fair  play  in  everything  pertaining 
to  sport.  It  is  everything  that  Dean  Van  Amringe  stands  for. 
Learn  the  story  of  his  life,  as  a  college  man.  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
citizen  of  New  York  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman  and  you  will 
understand  it  We  owe  more  to  him  for  it  than  to  any  one  man 
living. 

It  was  once  said  of  a  great  man:  "We  love  him  for  the 
enemies  that  he  has  made"  And  that  statement  was  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  man;  but  "Van  Am*'  has  no  enemies.  We  love 
him  because  he  is  "Van  Am/' 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  heart  of  every  man  present,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  Columbia  graduates  who  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  there  will  be  the  echo  of  my  words  when  I  say 
to  him  on  this  his  birtliday  night — Van  Am,  ottr  dear  old  friend, 
for  ail  that  you  have  been  to  us  in  years  gone  by,  for  all  that  you 
are  to  us  noz*.'  and  for  af!  that  you  zcill  be  to  us  and  to  successive 
generations  of  Columbia  nun  in  ihc  years  to  come,  u?e  thank  you 
uitli  a  depth  of  gratitude  and  affection  that  words  are  powerless 
to  express. 
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SP££CH  OF  J.  HOWARD  VAN  AMRINGE.  '60 


iiERK  is  no  music  so  melodious  to  my  ear,  so  satisfying  and 


i  upliftmg  to  my  heart,  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  ttmeM 
lips  of  the  aluiimt  of  0>luinbia.  It  gives  me,  at  least  I  hope  it  will 
give  me,  the  courage,  not  to  say  the  hardihood,  to  sustain  mysdf 
in  this,  the  most  delightful,  as  it  is  the  most  embarrassing,  of  mj 
academic  experiences.  Surely  nothing  could  be  so  grateful  to  the 
sensibiUties  of  a  college  or  universi^  professor  as  the  good  wHl 
of  such  men  as  you,  who  were  once  his  students  and  have  remained 
his  friends:  and  my  embarrassment  is  great  inasmuch  as,  in  look- 
ing back  over  my  term  of  service^  I  cannot  find,  though  I  have 
sought  long  and  anxiously,  a  reasonable  ground  of  this,  to  me, 
amazing,  touching  and  exalting  occasion.  I  have  given  up,  as 
hopeless,  ail  attempt  at  exilian  an  n  or  analysis.  I  am  "not  pre- 
pared"; I  "flunk"  that  question.  T  do  not  care  to  solve  it.  My 
sense  of  unworthiness  does  not  diminish  by  one  iota  ray  joy  in  this 
festival — it  enhances  it,  rather,  as  augmenting  your  own  goodness 
and  generosity. 

As  I  listened  to  the  kind,  the  more  than  kind  and  too  appre- 
dative  references  to  days  that  are  gone  and  my  part  in  them,  as 
I  sat  here  enthralled  by  the  ihythmic  cadences  of  Brother  Bangs's 
verse — ^Bangs's  nmn'  whidi  entides  him  to  a  place  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  by  the  side  of  Poe— I  became  somewhat  confused,  and 
am  now  a  little  uncertain  as  to  whedier  I  am  attending  a  birthday 
party  or  a  wake!  On  pinching  myself,  however,  I  find  that  I  still 
feel,  that  I  am  not  really  dead  but  only  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  from 
which  I  hope  to  emerge  on  Monday  morning,  able  to  go  on  yet 
a  little  while  in  this  good  world  and  in  this  best  of  universities. 

I  have  1x:cn  told  that  a  mild  interest  has  been  created  among 
you  concemmg  the  number  of  years  1  have  so  far  consumed  in 
making  my  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  t  >  tlic  c^'^rave.  I  shall  pluck 
the  heart  out  of  that  unimportant  and  iruial  mystery.  You  are — 
I  know  because  I  taught  you — you  are  enamored  of  formulas,  and 
I  will  g^ve  you  an  easy  and  well  balanced  one.  1  am  okier  ihan  1 
feel  and  younger,  perhaps,  than  I  look ;  add  these  together,  divide 
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by  two,  make  correction  for  latitude  and  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
and  you  have  the  result  exact  to  within  a  few  minutes.  So  fades 
the  darkening  doud  away! 

That  limpid  exposition  disposes  of  the  gossip,  started  on  its 
idle  way  hy  a  reddess  alumnus,  and  which,  amplified  and  beautified, 
seems  to  have  projected  itself,  with  glowing  feet,  into  the  deathless 
poem  of  the  laureate  of  the  evening: — that  T  was  presetit,  as  an 
infant  in  arms  and  crow  ihl:  lustily,  at  the  byinp  of  the  cornerstone 
of  Kind's  College  by  the  (i  \ernor  of  the  Province  of  New  York; 
that  I  took  part  in  drafting  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  chaner 
of  1774.  designed  to  make  of  King's  College  "the  mother  of  the 
American  University";  and  that  i  taught  DeVVitt  Chnton  of  the 
first  class  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  No  one  of  these  great 
things  can  be  scored  to  my  credit  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
present,  and  crowing  lustily  too^  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  Hamilton  Hall,  the  lineal  successor  of  King's  College  and  heir 
to  all  its  traditions  and  glory;  I  have  had  a  share,  not  so  great, 
indeed,  as  I  would  have  liked,  but  yet  a  share  in  making  Columbia 
University*  which  is  not  "the  mother  of  the  American  University" 
but  the  American  university  itsdf;  and  while  I  did  not  teach 
DeWitt  Qintoa,  I  have  taught  men,  thousands  of  them,  ''high 
minded  men,  men  who  their  duties  know  and  know  their  rights, 
and,  knowing,  dare  maintain,"  who  are  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  enduring  and 
great  states. 

Fable  apart,  the  yeaf^  arc  many  since  first  I  entered  this  "gar- 
den of  the  gt)ds."  But  they  have  been  year.-,  su  full  of  absorbing 
interest,  so  hlled  wiili  iliings  really  wortli  while,  they  have  tread 
one  upon  another  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  aggr^te,  they  seem  to 
me  almost  "but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past"  What  is  it  that 
so  made 

"The  noiseless  foot  of  Time  steal  swiftly  by?" 

It  would  doubtless  seem  paradoxical  to  very  many  of  you  if  I 
should  say  teaching — ^yet  I  do  say  that,  with  me,  it  has  hctxi  teach- 
ing, with  all  that  has  gone  with  it,  in  my  alma  mater.  I  can 
imagine  few  things  more  dreary,  more  deadening  to  the  intel- 
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lect  and  sterilizing  to"  the  soul,  more  baleful  in  its  effect  upon  a 
pedagogue  and  hi?  victim,  than  teachinir  as  {generally  thought  of 
by  "the  man  in  the  street"  and  too  often  practised  by  teachers 
"  falsely  so  called."  But  when  its  aim  is,  by  innate  sympathy  and 
hkili,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  get  into  the  brain  of  a  student, 
to  make  oneself  sufficiently  a  part  of  it  to  be  able  to  explore  it, 
to  hnd  and  follow  an  elusive  shadow  that  shuts  in  the  mind  from 
seeing  clearly  what  it  is,  or  must  be  made,  desirous  of  seeing,  and, 
finally,  by  some  fdichow  stroke,  to  seize  the  substance  of  that 
shadow,  remove  it  and  let  in  the  light  of  full  understanding — 
when  it  is  conducted  as  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  enchanting 
reafans  of  nascent  thought  and  feeling,  it  takes  on  an  aspect  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  engaging.  Such  voyages  of  discovery 
vary  in  thdr  delights  and  surprises  with  every  student  and  are  new 
every  day.  In  getting  into  such  relations  as  I  have  indicated,  with 
all  the  imperfectness  that  necessarily  attaches  to  them,  there  are — 
in  addition  to  and  connection  with  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  mutual 
confidence  and  companionship,  of  daily  contact  v^  ith  youth  and 
the  buoyancy,  the  variety,  the  contradictions  and  tlie  ambitions  that 
belong  to  it — opportunities,  innumerable  to  do  something  more  and 
belter  than  simply  illumine  the  intellect ;  there  are  the  happy  chance 
and  blessed  duty  of  cultivating  the  manly  and  the  christian  \  irtues, 
fortitude,  truth,  honor,  self-abnegation,  altruism,  sense  of  personal 
obligation,  loyalty  to  ideals,  the  courage  of  righteous  convictions. 
From  this  point  of  view,  teaching  exhibits  itself  as  an  oocupatkm 
than  which  none  can  be  more  conducive  to  sdf-forgetfidness,  none 
can  give  greater  variety  of  intellectual  and  sympathetic  endeavor, 
a  higher  form  of  altruistic  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  or  a  wider  range 
of  influence  upon  men  and,  through  them,  upon  events. 

In  striving,  day  by  day,  to  translate  into  appropriate  action 
this  conception  of  the  power  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  I 
have  held  so  long,  I  have  passed  my  life ; — and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  years  have  been  so  swift  as  to  seetii  but  few. 

I  have  fallen  lamentably  short  of  reaching  my  iden!*?.  It  I 
ha\  <*  I  cen  able  to  accomplish  anything  at  all,  it  is  due  to  you, 
and  such  men  as  you,  with  whom  I  have  always  been  associated, 
who  have  been  my  constant  inspiration  and  support,  and  who,  in 
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making  this  world  the  brighter  and  better  for  your  having  lived 

in  it,  are,  so  far  as  I  have  any  part  in  you,  my  exceeding  great 
rewanL  I  feel,  and  feel  deeply,  that,  instead  of  your  lavishing 
honor  upon  me,  I  should  pay  my  homage  to  you,  who,  by  the  con- 
sideration you  have  always  shr>\\n  me,  hv  the  many  and  precious 
memories  I  have  of  you,  have  made  Tmie  my  clement  friend. 

I  know  how  inadequate  must  t^e  any  protestations  of  gratitude 
that  I  may  make.  I  can.  at  Ix-st,  but  draw  on  "the  exchequer  of 
the  poor" — and  so,  I  thank  yon  all  from  my  inmost  heart  and  say, 
with  Tiny  Tim  of  the  Giristmas  Carol,  "God  bless  us,  every  one!" 
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SPEECH  OF  JUUEN  TAPPAN  DAVIES,  '66 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  greatly  appreciative  of  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  speak 
upon  this  occasion.  The  invitation  of  the  dinner  committee  came 
to  me  as  a  pleasant  surprise,  for  the  Columbia  Spectator — which  I 
am  bound  to  assume  has  a  most  correct  understanding  with  regard 
to  those  of  the  alumni  who  should  be  heard  under  circumstances 
such  as  these — recently  contained  the  following  paragraph  about 
the  beefsteak  dinner  at  the  University  on  the  evening  of  Lincoln's 
birthday:  "Mr.  Julien  T.  Davies,  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Alumni  of  Cohimbia  College^  will  preside,  while  it  is  expected 
that  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  alumni  will  speak." 

In  David  Copperfield  an  interesting  personage  appears  who  is  so 
impressed  by  the  sad  fate  of  that  English  monarch  who  so  unwisely 
lost  his  head  temporarily  in  his  dealings  with  his  Parliament,  that 
Parliament  finally  and  permanently  deprived  him  of  it,  that  the 
head  of  Charles  the  First  could  never  be  kept  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion. So  it  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  find  mvself  on  my  feet 
addressing  alumni  of  Columbia  College,  without  referring  to  the 
subject  of  alumni  representation  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University-  Tonip^ht.  when  wc  have  assembled  to  do  honor  to  our 
Dean,  who  is  Dean  uf  the  alumni  as  well  as  of  the  College,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  doser  bond  with  our  alma  mafer. 

Fifty  years  ago,  alumni  of  the  College  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment that  has,  with  frequent  intervals  of  quiescence,  ever  since  inter- 
ested a  great  many  of  us.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  several  com* 
mittees  of  the  alumni  association  of  the  Coll^,  who  from  time  to 
time  have  agitated  and  reported  upon  the  subject  I  consider,  how- 
ever,  that  the  ultimate  success  that  has  been  attained  has  been  due 
principally  to  our  president,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  oar 
fellow  alumnus,  John  B.  Pine.  It  was  at  Mr.  Pine's  suggestion 
that  the  matter  was  revived  and  brought  forward  publicly  two  years 
ago.  It  received  at  once  open  approbation  and  encourai^cnient  from 
the  president    The  details  of  the  present  plan  for  nominating 
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alumtil  trustees  to  the  board  were  worked  out  and  perfected  by  Mr. 
Pine,  and  have  received  the  hearty  support  of  the  president.  Other 
trustees,  notably  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Low,  and  Mr.  Carpcntier,  have 
been  outspoken  and  active  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  have 
earned  the  j^^rateful  remembrance  of  the  alumni,  but  our  cliampions 
in  the  board  have  Wi-u  the  president  and  Mr.  Pine,  and  to  them 
especially  must  we  feel  indcUied.  The  Dean's  heart  was  as  ever  in 
the  right  place,  but  this  was  a  case  when  out  of  tlie  fullness  of  the 
heart  the  tongue  could  not  speak.  We  knew  what  he  thought  and 
wished,  although  we  recognized  that  his  official  position  forbade  his 
puUic  utterance  of  his  views. 

Why  did  we  wish  alumni  representation?  We  wished  to  be 
closer  to  our  alma  mater,  who  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  oar 
memories  of  the  days  when  hope  was  strong,  life  was  full,  and  oour^ 
age  was  high.  Thoughts  of  aima  maier,  of  the  time  when  we  were 
the  children  of  that  mother,  fill  our  minds  with  memories  of  the 
friends  of  our  youth ;  the  dearly  loved  comrades  of  our  salad  days, 
when  all  was  fresh,  and  there  was  no  sere  and  withered  leaf.  We 
love  our  alfna  mater  because  of  what  she  has  l)een  to  each  one  of  us 
in  the  past.  We  love  her  also  for  what  she  has  since  become  and 
now  is.  We  take  pride  in  her  steady  growth  and  constant !>■  increas- 
ing usefulness,  and  we  have  longed  in  some  way  to  feel  a  degree  of 
responsibility  for  her  work.  These  sentiments  atui  these  aspirations 
will  lind  gratification  in  the  fact  that  in  the  governing  board  of  the 
University  we  will  have  representatives  of  our  own  selection,  who 
owe  tiieir  seats  and  who  will  feel  a  pecofiar  sense  of  responsibility 
and  accountabiti^  to  us  as  alumni. 

Nor  will  aima  maier  fall  greatly  to  profit  by  this  new  relatioa 
Reciprocity  is  the  law  of  life,  and  the  act  of  giving  leads  instantly 
to  the  reward  of  receiving. 

Alumni  representation  in  the  board  will  quicken  the  interest  of 
the  alumni  generally  in  the  University  and  results  will  be  quickly 
accomplished  in  many  material  ways.  Even  alma  mater,  divine 
being  that  she  is.  must  have  bread  and  meat  witli  which  to  sustain 
life,  and  the  more  she  becomes  an  object  of  thought  and  interest  to 
her  many  thousand  alumni,  the  more  v.  ill  they  reali/.e  and  minister 
to  her  many  needs.    Not  the  least  unportant  result  to  be  sought  is 
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that  our  alumni  will  consider  it  obligation  to  send  their  sons  and 
grandsons  to  Columbia's  halls,  and  with  the  increase  of  dormitories 
and  athletic  facilities,  the  inclination  toward  other  universities  of 
those  who  belong  to  us  may  he  happily  and  nalurnlly  checked. 

i  here  are  few,  if  any,  here  tonight  whose  relations  to  alma 
mater  antedate  the  fifty  years  of  faithful  and  distinguished  service 
of  our  guest,  the  Dean.  The  men  of  the  sea  who,  like  ourselves 
with  regard  to  our  alnui  mater,  invariably  with  affection  speak  of 
their  vessel  as  *'die,"  call  the  officer  who  has  her  comfort  and  her 
welfare  most  at  heart  the  "ship's  husband."  If  we  shotild  dare 
take  such  a  liberty  with  our  revered  and  austere  Dame,  may  we  not 
hail  our  genial  and  well  beloved  Dean  as  the  spouse  of  cima  mater; 
but  nO|  that  cannot  be  permitted.  We  will  not  consent  to  have  him 
leave  the  ranks  of  the  sons  of  Columbia  in  whidi  we  march;  we 
greet  him  as  our  brother,  our  loved  and  honored  elder  brother, 
always  to  be  one  of  us. 

What  more  honorable  and  satisfactory  career  could  life  have 
given  him  than  that  he  has  passed  through.  The  abilities  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  the  industry,  the  mental  acuteness,  the  tact 
and  capacity  for  combined  sympathy  and  leadership,  would  have 
achieved  for  him  wealth  and  disiinciion  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
He  has  been  content  with  the  useful  post  of  a  college  professor,  and 
the  honorable  position  that  he  has  held  for  many  years  as  dean  of 
Columbia  Qdlege,  and  he  has  found  his  highest  reward  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  influence  and  his  training  were  shaping  the  char> 
acters  of  succeeding  generations  of  college  men,  and  in  their  repay- 
ment of  his  interest  in  them  with  an  affection  and  a  reject  doiied 
to  mere  possessors  of  wealth  and  power,  and  granted  onlj  to  those 
who  like  him  have  made  great  personal  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  others. 

On  this  date,  the  anniversary  of  his  fifty  years  of  service  in  the 
University,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  College  and  that  of 
the  Schools  of  Science,  have  united  in  procuring:  a  token  that  will 
speak  to  him,  his  children  and  hi"^  children's  children,  when  our  lips 
are  silent,  of  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  life's  work,  our 
appreciation  of  its  value  to  us,  and  of  our  affectionate  regard  for 
his  strong  and  sympathetic  nature.    It  is  a  loving  cup,  for  it  is 
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symbolic  of  that  manly  affection  he  has  ever  given  us,  and  that  we 
luive  been  only  too  happy  to  return. 

Of  all  that  gladdens  life  as  it  tends  towards  its  dose,  friendship, 
the  love  of  man  for  man,  such  as  David  bore  to  Jonathan,  is  most 
comforting  and  sustaining.  If  ever  man  had  hosts  of  friends,  it' is 
our  Dean,  and  although  every  man  in  this  room  is  glad  and  proud 
to  call  him  friend,  we  are  but  a  handful  of  those  to  whom  his  name 
is  symbolic  of  all  that  friendship  means. 

To  you,  then,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
of  the  Ahimni  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni  f  tlic  Schools  of  Science,  1  present  this  loving  cup  in  token 
of  ilieir  unfailing  regard  and  undying  affection. 


The  inscription  on  the  rear  of  the  vase  reads  as  follows : 
Upon  the  celebration  by  his  former  students  of  the  anniversary 
of  bis  birth  and  a  half  century  of  teaching  at  Columbia  G>llcge 

April  3 
1909 
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DEAN  VAN  AMRINGE 


HE  dinner  that  was  given  to  Dean  Van  Amring:e  on  April  third 


1  was  technically  given  by  the  Society  of  the  Early  Eighties: 
but  in  actual  fact  it  was  a  general  outpoun'njy  of  affection  and  admi- 
ration for  one  who  had  just  completefl  tl.c  futieth  year  of  his  service 
in  Columbia  University.  So  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  Co- 
lumbia has  never  seen  any  demonstration  so  significant ;  and  its  sig- 
nificance lay  most  of  all  in  its  spontaneity.  No  one  came  to  tliat 
diimtr  because  he  had  to.  No  one  said  anything  that  he  did  not 
absolutely  mean.  The  official  part  of  it— the  speedies  and  Mr. 
Bangs's  most  ingenioiis  poem— were  just  as  free  and  frank  in  tiieir 
sincerity  as  were  the  storms  of  cheering,  the  splendid  roaring  oot  of 
old  Columbia  songs*  and  the  great  tempest  of  miscellaneous  noise 
which  fairly  shook  the  great  dinner  room.  The  oldest  graduate  was 
as  irresponsible  as  the  youngest  Th^  all  turned  out  together — ^less 
as  a  conscious  tribute  to  the  Dean  than  as  a  means  of  letting  out 
their  own  emotions  in  a  primitive  and  effective  way.  The  banqtiet, 
in  fact,  was  Homeric  and  it  will  go  down  in  Columbia's  histoiy  as 
something  to  be  remembered  even  after  everyone  who  sang  and 
shouted  thunderously  around  the  tables  shall  have  passed  away. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  one  of  Dean  Van  Amringe's  own  col- 
leagues to  write  about  him  here.  The  whole  of  one's  enthusiasm 
would  seem  too  personal.  An  entire  self-restraint  would  seem  un- 
sympathetic. Tcihaps,  therefore,  I  may  confine  myself,  in  this  brief 
note,  to  what  relates  less  to  the  man  himself  than  to  an  ideal  which 
he  has  so  long  represented. 

Many  of  the  songs  which  were  sung  at  the  dinner  alluded  humor- 
ously to  the  Dean's  alleged  desire  that  every  student  should  pass 
through  his  college  years  as  easily  as  possible.  There  was  a  good 
deal  said,  as  well  as  sung,  to  make  it  seem  as  though,  both  as  pro- 
fessor and  as  dean,  he  had  overlooked  deficiencies,  turned  a  blind 
eye  to  many  faults  and  failings,  and  had  always  leaned  to  the  side 
of  unlimited  benevolence.  Were  these  things  really  true  and  had 
they  been  true  in  the  past,  no  banquet,  such  as  the  one  of  April  third, 
would  ever  have  been  given  to  the  Dean.   If  there  is  one  thing  in 
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this  world  which  the  college  undergraduate  in  his  heart  respects  and 
likes,  it  is  not  coddh'ng,  any  more  than  it  is  harshness.  Say  what 
he  will  in  careless  moments.,  a  :>tudent  appreciates  the  utmost  strict- 
ness provided  that  it  be  always  just.  For  the  time,  perhaps,  an 
easy-going  professor  may  be  popular,  but  he  will  not  be  remem- 
bered in  after  years. 

And  to  say  this  is  to  pay  a  high  oomiiliinent  to  the  normal  under- 
graduate, whose  standard  is  the  standard  of  true  manliness.  When  he 
feds  and  knows  that  he  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  that  he  has  deserved 
a  penalty,  then  he  takes  it  as  a  man  should  take  it,  with  grit  and  even 
with  a  certain  satisfaction.  Now  justice  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is 
that  harsh,  unflinching  formulaic,  cast-iron  sort  of  justice  which 
takes  no  account  of  anything  but  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  this 
kind  of  justice  which  is  tersely  described  in  the  old  Latin  maxim: 
Sum  mum  tus,  sumtnu  imurui.  But  there  is  the  other  kind  of  justice 
which  does  take  into  account  the  circumstances  ui  tach  individual 
case.  After  these  ciraimstances  have  been  carefully  considered, 
and  after  every  allowance  has  been  made,  then  justice  proceeds  in- 
flexibly to  achieve  its  end.  This  is  the  only  true  justice,  and  of  this 
justice.  Dean  Van  Amringe  has  always  beoi,  to  my  mind,  a  remark- 
able exponent  I  saw  it  when  I  was  a  student  under  him;  and  I 
have  seen  it  ever  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  his  colleague.  To 
the  student  body  he  means  this  first  of  all — consideration,  sympathy, 
full  understanding,  and  then  "the  rigor  of  the  game.*'  No  tmde- 
serving  student  ever  slipped  past  his  watchful  eyes.  No  deserving 
student  ever  failed  to  find  in  him  a  cordial  friend.  And  in  after 
years,  when  they  had  gone  out  into  the  world,  they  looked  back  upon 
him  and  saw  still  more  clearly  how  flne  and  how  enduringly  desir- 
able was  this  ideal  which  he  had  set  up  for  them. 

Dean  Van  Amrin^re  i«  fif^t  nf  nil  n'^?octnted  with  Columbia  Col- 
lege. Columbia  College  stuocl  lo;ii;  l)ci  re  Columbia  University 
ever  was.  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  it  its  identity  and  its  meaning 
shall  be  blurred  and  thereby  made  less  impressively  distinct.  The 
grca;  professional  faculties  train  their  students  for  specific  ends — to 
be  engineers  or  lawyers  or  physicians  or  teachers.  But  Columbia 
College  trains  them  to  be  men.  This  is  the  reason  for  its  separate 
cxistenee;  since  he  who  has  become  a  man  and  has  learned  to  be 
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constant  and  courageous  and  just  and  true  and  who  has  laid  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  essential  disciplines  of  education,  will  be  all  the 
better  engineer  or  lawyer  or  physician  or  teacher;  and  if  he  never 
seeks  to  enter  a  profession  he  will  none  the  less  be  all  the  better  fitted 
to  meet  and  solve  the  insistent  problenas  of  daily  life  which  come  to 
every  man.  The  spirit  of  the  CoU^  as  it  ought  to  be»  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  its  Dean;  and  this  expl^ms 
why,  after  fifty  years*  all  tliose  whom  he  has  taught  and  guided, 
return  to  pay  to  him  an  unfeigned  tribute  of  respect  and  honor. 

HAMtY  Thubstom  Feck 
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"VAN  AM"  SONGS 

THE  following  songs  were  written  for  the  occasion,  and  sung  in 
the  coarse  of  the  evening  witii  mudi  enthusiasm: 

COLUMBIA'S  VAN  AM 

Air:  Harngan 

Who  is  the  man  we  dd^t  to  applaiid  tonight? 

Colundiia's  Van  Ami 
Who  is  the  man  who's  all  right  with  the  blue  and  white? 

Columbia's  Van  Am  I 
For  we're  proud  of  Van  Am  and  we're  prouder  that  he 
Is  a  Dean  in  our  ^r^r\\  University. 
Who  is  the  man,  collegian,  we  are  glad  to  see? 

Columbia's  Van  Am. 

Chorus 

C_0— L— U— M— B— I— A.  Columbin. 
Van  Am  has  done  its  work  for  fifty  years,  Sir! 
Van  Am  deserves  our  Alma  Mater's  cheers,  Sir  1 
C— O— L— U— M— B— I— A,  Van  Am; 

He's  the  g\iicie,  true  and  tried,  and  the  pride  of  old  Morningside, 
Columbia's  Van  Am! 

Who  is  the  man  was  your  frwnd  as  an  Undeigrad? 

Cohmihia's  Van  Am! 
Who  when  you  flunked  made  you  pass  and  was  mighty  glad? 

Columbia's  Van  Ami 
Then  here's  to  Van  Amringe,  our  "Billtken"  joy. 
The  soul  of  a  giant,  the  heart  of  a  boy! 
Grand  old  Van  Am,  free  from  sham,  and  without  alloy, 

Columbia's  Van  Ami 

Chorus 
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W8LC0VE,  VAH  AMI 

Air:  Tommy  Atkins 

We  have  oome  tonight  to  stng  the  praises  o'er 
Of  8  man  that's  loved  hy  each  Colmnlna'a  sob. 
To  clasp  his  hand,  to  see  that  smile  once  more^ 
We'll  ne'er  forget  as  long  as  life  shall  run. 
Our  dear  Van  Am,  the  teacher,  guide  and  friend* 
He  seemed  the  elder  brother  of  US  alL 
Come  raise  your  glasses  high, 
"Van  Am,  Van  Am,"  the  cry. 
Till  all  Columbia  echoes  to  our  calL 

Chorus 

Oh,  welcome,  Prof.  Van  Amn'nge, 

You  are  welcome  here  tonit^ht. 
You  are  with  your  old  Columbia  boys 

Who  wear  the  blue  and  white. 
Half  a  century  you've  labored. 

For  our  Ahna  Mater  true ; 
Here's  to  you.  Prof.  Van  Amringc, 

Here's  Colombia's  k>ve  to  yoa\ 

We  remember  how  Van  Am  enjoyed  oar  ^rts. 

From  football,  track  and  campus  seldom  missed. 
He'd  root  for  all,  thro'  good  and  ill  reports, 
Onr  most  enthusiastic  optimist. 

Aiul  we  old  R-rads  remember  well  his  room. 

That  scene  of  struggles  mathematical, 

"Maison  de  Punk" — farewell  1 

In  Hamiiton  he'll  dwell. 

Forget  Van  Am  Columbia  never  shall  I 

Chorus 
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VAN  AH  UXBLKf 

Air:  School  Days 

College,  College, 

Where  I  went  for  knowledge, 

Eagltth  and  French  and  Psychology, 

German  and  Hist* ry  and  Chcmiatiy, 

Studies  like  that  I  can't  abkte, 

Tho'  I  have  very  often  tried. 

But  all  my  heart  is  filled  with  pride, 

'Catue  I  studied  "Math"  with  Van  Am. 

Air:  /»  Old  New  York,  from ''The  Red  MtU" 

Oh»  Dean  Van  Am, 

Oh,  Dean  Van  Am, 

We  shout  your  praise  on  high, 

You're  always  fair  and  on  the  square, 

Tlie  finest  Prof,  under  the  tky* 

There's  Kirchwey,  Burgess,  Goetae,  too. 

Whom  I  don't  like  to  slam, 

But  there's  no  denn  I've  ever  seen 

Like  Dean  Van  Am. 

Air:  In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time 

In  our  good  okl  college  days. 
In  our  good  old  college  days. 
There  was  one  Professor  there 
Who  knew  the  students'  ways. 

For  fifty  years  he's  been  «^iiprem^ 
We'H  always  sing  his  praise; 
We  love  \'an  Am  today  as  in 
Our  good  old  collie  days. 
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Air:  /'m  Afraid  to  Go  Home  in  the  Dark 

Qaaamate,  dear,  listen  here, 

Fm  afraid  to  go  call  on  Van  Am. 

Yesterday  aad  to  say — 

I  flanked  in  an  exanu 

In  other  oourses  I  am  ddiarred. 

That  makes  me  say — "oh  1" 

For  there's  no  place  like  home. 
When  they  ask  me  to  call  on  Van  Am. 


The    inner  Committee  was  composed  of  the  following  meosbers 

of  the  Early  Eighties : 


Charics  P.  Sawyer,  '8i 

Chairman 
Robert  Arrowsmith,  '82 
George  H.  Barnes,  '83 
Justus  A.  B.  Cowles,  '83 
Charles  Buxton  Going,  '82 
J.  Foster  Jenkins,  '84 
William  T.  Uwsoo,  '82 


William  Curtis  Demorest,  '81 

Treasurer 
James  Duane  Livingston,  '80 
Daniel  E.  Moran,  '84 
W.  Fellowes  Morgan,  *8o 
Georges  Renault,  '83 
Girard  Romaine,  '82 
Charles  Taber,  '84 
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LIST  OF  THOSE  ATTENDING  THE  VAN  AMRINGE 

DINNER 

Professor  William  H.  Burr         Professor  John  W.  Burgess 
Professor  Chailes  F.  Chandler     Dean  Fraderick  A.  Goetie 


GRADUATES 


Abbott  Brown,  '56 
Francis  Hendricks,  '56 
Harmon  Hendricks,  '58 
William  Jay,  '59 
William  Lummis,  '59 
Geofge  W.  Maynard,  '59 
Ednmnd  Ahdy  Huny,  '60 
John  Howard  Van  ^nringe^  'tio 
Georige  Waddington,  '60 
William  A.  Boyd,  *6t 
Gratz  Nathan,  '61 
Charles  S.  Knox,  *6a 
W.  H.  WilUs,  '62 
J.  H.  Aldrich,  '63 
R.  W.  B.  Elliott,  '63 
E.  Henry  I^combe,  '63 
S.  L'H.  Ward,  '63 
Charles  Stedman  Bull,  '64 
William  H.  Butterworth,  '64 
Frederic  W.  Stevens,  '64 
Wmiam  a  Low,  '65 
Willasd  P.  Ward,  '65 
James  M.  Bruce,  '66 
Jufien  T.  Davies,  '66 
Stephen  D.  Stephens,  '66 
Horace  Stetson,  '66 
George  G.  DeWitt,  '67 
Julius  Sachs,  '67 


Jnme<?  Henry  Work,  '67 
Henry  D.  Babcock,  '68 
Augustus  P.  Barnard,  '68 
Frederic  deP.  Foster,  '68 
J.  P.  Pennington,  '68 
William  Pistor,  '68 
Gcor^a'  L.  Rives,  68 
F.  Augiistus  Schcrmerhom,  '68 
William  M.  Sloane,  '68 
William  Bayard  Cutting,  '69 
W.  Montague  Gcer,  '69 
Henry  S.  Munroc,  '69 
William  E.  Iselin,  '69 
Henry  Cady  Sturges,  '69 
Charies  A.  Peabody,  '69 
Aithur  Ligraham,  '70 
Seth  Low,  '70 
John  C  O'Conor,  '70 
Geoiige  L.  Ftahody*  '70 
Frank  D.  Stniges,  '70 
R.  Fulton  Ctttthig,  '71 
P.  deP.  Ridcctts, '71 
Samuel  A.  Goldschmidt,  '71 
Robert  Waller,  Jr.,  '71 
Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  '72 
R.  Clarence  Dor  sett,  '72 
Arthur  D.  Weekes,  '72 
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Casinur  deR.  Moore,  '73 
Alexander  B.  Simonds,  '73 
LefFerts  Strebeigh,  '73 

Spencer  Aldrich,  '74 
Herbert  Appleton,  '74 
Charles  S.  Bartow,  '74 
Charles  R.  Biickley,  '74 
George  F.  Butlerworth,  '74 
T.  M.  Cheesman,  '74 
Robert  C.  Cornell,  '74 
Frederic  W.  Hinrichs,  '74 
George  C.  Kobbe,  '74 
E.  S.  Rapallo,  '74 
S.  A.  Reed,  '74 
Heniy  T.  Scudder,  '74 
B.  Aymar  Sands,  '74 
Frank  D.  Shaw,  '74 
Frank  Storrs,  '74 
John  A.  Browning,  '75 
Alister  Greene,  '75 
Randolph  Hurry,  '75 
William  D.  McKim,  '75 
Oliver  Drake  Smith,  '75 
James  S.  C.  Wells,  '75 
Chalmers  Wood,  '75 
Richard  T.  Bang,  '76 
P.  Henry  Dugro,  '76 
Jasper  T.  Goodwin,  '76 
L.  O.  Ivey,  '76 
Ixiuis  C.  Ra^ener,  '76 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  '76 
Irvin  A.  S{icagtie,  '76 
Robert  Townsend,  '76 
Charles  A.  Qaik,  '77 
J.  V,.  Caiildwell,  *77 
W.  E.  Hildreth,  '77 
D.  H.  Morris,  '77 


Ralph  Nichols,  '77 
John  B.  Pine,  '77 
E.  K  Sage,  '77 

R.  W,  Van  Boskerck,  '77 
Francis  S.  Bangs,  '78 
C  DeH.  Brower,  '78 
B.  Fnrqtihar  Curtis,  '78 
Graeme  Hammond,  '78 
Charles  F.  PFofTman,  '78 
B.  B.  Lawrence,  '78 
Cortlandt  E.  Palmer,  '78 
J.  W.  Pryor,  '78 
Jefferson  Seligman,  '78 
Frederic  S.  Bamum,  '79 
Emil  Joseph,  '79 
T.  H.  Leggett,  '79 
James  A.  Lynch,  '79 
Ralph  E.  Mayer,  '79 
J.  H.  Mulchahey,  *79 
George  C.  Stone,  '79 
John  C.  Wctmore,  '79 
Leon  N.  Adler,  '80 
George  K.  Blackwell,  'So 
William  Elliott,  '80 
Herman  Garlichs,  '80 
J.  L.  Green  leaf,  '80 
H.  W,  Howell,  '80 
Landreth  H.  King,  '80 
Frank  Klepetko,  '80 
W.  B.  Kimhirdt,  ^80 
James  Duane  Livingston,  '80 
William  Feilowes  Morgan,  *99 
A.  McLean  Faxfcer,  "So 
H.  G.  Paine,  '80 
Frederic  A.  Potts,  "80 
William  L.  Robb.  '80 
H.  A.  Robinson,  '80 
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William  W.  Scrugham.  '80 
Inglis  Stuart,  '80 
William  H.  Taylor,  '80 
Theodore  Tonnele,  '80 
Charles  A.  O'Neil,  '80 
Rufns  G.  Angell,  '81 
Ricliard  A.  Anthony,  '81 
L.  H.  Beers,  "81 
Nathan  Bijur,  '8x 
William  C.  Detnorest,  '81 
WiUiam  A.  Dunning.  '81 
James  C.  Egbert,  'Si 
Arthur  H.  Elliott*  '81 
William  Foretcr,  "81 
F.  Benedia  Herzog,  '81 
Edward  Hinmnn.  '81 
Charles  M.  Lum,  '81 
H.  F.  Nordeman,  '81 
M.  J.  O'Connor,  '81 
Tlinmas  G.  Patten,  '81 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  '81 
Frederic  W.  Reid.  '81 
Charles  P.  Sawyer,  '81 
R.  H.  Sayre,  '81 
W.  W.  Share.  '81 
Georfe  H.  Taylor,  '8x 
Howard  Van  Sinderai,  '81 
F.  G.  Wiccfamann,  'Si 
S.  a  Williams,  '81 
Robert  Arrowsmith,  '82 
Drayton  Purrill,  '82 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  '83 
Francis  B.  Crocker,  '$2 
David  B.  Falk,  '82 
Edwin  J.  Gillies,  '82 
Charles  B.  Going,  '82 
Edward  R.  Greene,  '82 


William  T.  Lawson,  '82 

L.  F.  Messer,  '82 

W.  A.  Moore.  '82 

Thomas  Nash,  '82 

James  B.  Nies,  '82 

H.  deB.  Parsons,  '82 

C  Q.  Payne,  '82 

Louis  D.  Ray,  '82 

Girard  Romaine,  '82 

Charles  H.  Simouds,  'Sa 

Robert  B.  Van  Cortlandt,  '8a 

J.  Howard  Wainwrigfat,  *82 

John  Webber,  Jr^  '83 

William  O.  Wiley,  '83 

M.  Orme  Wilson,  '82 

Benedict  S.  Wise.  '83 

E.  L.  Young.  *83 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  ^3 

John  H   Ranks,  '83 

George  H.  Barnes,  '83 

J.  T.  Joseph  Bird,  '83 

Thomas  J.  Brcreton,  '83 

H.  D.  Brewster,  '83 

Edward  W.  Brown,  '83 

James  V.  Chalmers.  '83 

L  M.  Dittenhoef er,  '83 

H.  H.  Frost,  Jr.,  '83 

J.  A.  a  Cowles,  '83 

John  K.  Gon,  '83 

O.  K.  Hand.  '83 

W.  L.  Hazen,  '83 

E.  L.  Heydecker,  '83 
Albert  F.  Hyde,  '83 

F.  D.  Ives,  '83 

A.  V.  W.  Jackson.  '83 
Francis  E.  Laimbeer,  '83 
John  Laimbeer,  Jr.,  '83 
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Edgar  J.  Levey,  '83 
M.  I.  Pupin,  '83 
Charles  A.  Reed,  '83 
Georges  Renault,  '83 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  '83 
James  H.  Schmelzel,  '83 
Alfred  L.  Seligman,  '83 
Geofge  A.  Suter,  '83 
Arthur  UWalker/83 
S.  S.  Wheeler,  '83 
E.  £.  Wise^  '83 
W.  C.  Adams,  '84 
E.  S.  Appleby,  '84 
John  C.  Baker,  '84 
John  R.  Brinley,  '84 
C.  M.  Cannon,  '84 
J.  W.  Cushnian,  '84 
J.  W.  Dowling,  '84 
H.  S.  Hathaway,  '84 
Ambrose  D.  Henry,  '84 
W.  M.  V.  Hoffman,  '84 
George  A.  Holden,  '84 
J.  Poster  Jenkms,  '84 
H.  P.  Kdhgg,  '84 
James  F.  Kemp,  '84 
B.  K  V.  licCaxty,  '84 
Charles  McLoughliii,  '84 
Daniel  E.  Moran,  '84 
Robert  Mulford,  '84 
Charles  E.  Pellew,  '84 
Abram  S.  Post,  '84 
W.  Ross  Proctor,  '84 
Charles  A.  Rapallo,  '84 
Louis  B.  Roiston,  '84 
A.  C.  Smith,  '84 
Charles  Taber,  '84 
H.  C  Taylor,  '84 


Lincoln  Van  Cott,  '84 
S.  C.  Van  Dusen,  '84 
J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  '84 
George  E.  Wood,  '84 

E.  J.  H.  Amy,  '85 

J.  G.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  '85 
John  S.  Browning,  '85 
W.  F.  Chase,  '85 
Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  '85 
T.  S.  Pislw,  '85 
P[>  K.  KiUQipi,  "Ss 
Charles  F.  Lacomb^  "85 
P.  A.  L.  Mamiheim,  ^85 
Charles  H.  Mapes,  '85 
Nelson  G.  McCrea,  '85 
W.  W.  Sturges,  '85 

F.  T.  Warburton,  '85 
H.  H.  Whitman,  '85 
Waldron  Williams,  '85 
J.  V.  Bouvier,  Jr.,  '86 
E.  P.  Casey,  '86 
Richard  Cobden,  '86 
Linoohi  Cromwell,  '86 
Edward  DeWitt,  '86 
Samuel  T.  Gilford,  '86 
Winiam  Manke,  '86 
Ltncdn  McCoriiiadc,  '86 
W.  A.  Meikleham,  '86 
E.  L.  Newhouse,  '86 

E.  L.  Patterson,  '86 

H.  Hobart  Porter,  '86 

Allen  N.  Spooner.  '86 

P.  Chauncey  Anderson,  '87 

J.  F.  Bacon,  '87 

W.  H.  Browning,  '87 

A.  L.  Bums,  '87 

C.  F.  Goddard,  '87 
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M.  G.  Gcnnert,  '87 

B.  B.  Goldsmith,  '87 
H.  S.  MacKaye,  '87 
F.  M.  Simonds,  '87 
Samuel  Slonn.  '87 

F.  McM.  Stanton.  '87 
Harold  Strebeigh,  '87 
William  F.  Ward,  '87 
W.  L.  Rogert,  '88 
Edward  L.  Dcxlge,  '88 
Edwin  Gould,  '88 
SidiMy  Harris,  '88 
Goodhue  Livingston,  '9S 
James  Maday,  '88 
Charles  C  Miller,  '88 
W.  R.  F^meU,  '88 
Guy  Van  Amringe,  '88 

E.  Van  Volkcnburgh.  Jr.,  '88 
D.  LeRoy  Dresser,  '89 

Karl  E.  Eilers,  '89 

F.  August tis  TTeinze,  '89 
Willard  \  .  Kini^.  '89 
Eugene  Kl.ipp.  '89 

W.  Holden  W  eeks.  '89 
W  iliiam  Bondy,  '90 
F.  R.  Coudcrt,  '90 
John  S.  Douglas,  '90 
Edward  Dufourcq,  '90 
Charies  L.  Livuigston,  '90 
Tompldns  Mdlvatne,  '90 
T.  M.  R.  Meilddiaiii,  '90 
A.  McM.  Wdch,  '90 
H.  C.  Parker,  '90 
W.  W.  Reese,  '90 

C.  T.  B.  Rowe,  '90 
T.  P.  Seward,  '90 
Arthur  I.  Taylor,  '90 


C.  P.  Warren,  '90 
Robert  F.  Adams,  '91 
William  C.  Cammann,  '91 
Jiilicn  T.  Davies.  Jr.,  '91 
Gano  Dunn,  '91 
Victor  Mapes,  '91 
John  G.  Nceser,  '91 
H.  I,  Brightman,  '92 
T.  Ludlow  Chr^'stie.  '92 
J.  Frank  Erskine,  Jr.,  9.; 
a  W.  Giddings,  '92 
Arthur  T.  Hewlett,  '92 
F.  E.  Pierce,  '92 
F.  M.  Warner,  '93 
Geoige  H.  Qaik,  '93 
Harry  G.  HaskeU,  '93 
W.  Addison  Hervey,  '93 
Alfred  Liebmann,  '93 
W.  H.  Merrall,  '93 
W.  S.  Newhouse,  '93 
Edgar  Palmer,  '93 
Thomas  P.  Peters,  '93 
H.  A.  Smith,  '93 
A.  V.  Stout,  '93 
F.  E.  Underbill.  '93 
H.  T.  Wade,  '93 
Archibald  Douglas,  '94 
W.  H.  Licbmasui,  '94 
R.  H.  Loines,  '94 
Herbert  D.  Brown,  '95 
£.  Coykendall,  '95 
F.  Coylcendall,  '95 
Gusta\'us  T.  Kii^y,  '95 
L.  M.  Lawson,  Jr.,  '95 
S.  O.  Miller,  V>5 
Richard  A.  Monks,  '95 
Rudolph  Neeser,  '95 
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Herbert  Pinkham,  '95 
L.  R.  Shattuck,  '95 
J.  E.  Spingam,  '95 
W.  O.  Slayback,  '95 
J.  S.  Stout,  '95 
Richmond  Weed,  '95 
W.  F.  Beekman,  '96 
Edward  H.  Daly,  '96 
Ettgene  W.  Denton,  ^96 
E.  W.  Gould,  '96 
R.  H.  Halsey,  '96 
W.  H.  Hajfs.  '96 
Irving  Lehman,  '96 
H.  A.  Prosser,  '96 
C.  S.  Witherell,  '96 
Woodward  Babcodc,  '97 
Putnam  A.  Bates,  '97 
Charles  M.  Cark,  '97 
A.  S.  Farmer.  '97 
J.  H.  Prentice.  '97 

E.  A.  Hillman,  '97 
H.  St  John  Hyde,  '97 
Albert  W.  Putnam,  '97 
Ellery  O.  Anderson,  '98 
M.  Arendt,  '98 

T.  R.  Coffin,  '98 
John  T.  Conover,  ^98 
Prank  Depcw,  '98 

F.  P.  Keppd,  '98 
W.  W.  Lighthipc,  '98 
H.  B-  Machen,  '98 
H.  B.  Mitchell,  '98 

W.  B.  Symmes,  Jr.,  '98 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  '98 
W.  Vredenburgh,  Jr.,  '98 
Otto  Wagner,  '98 
Jesse  Watson,  '98 


Harrison  K.  Bird,  '99 

E.  A.  Cardozo,  '99 

A.  A.  Fo\vler,  '99 

G.  S.  Hellnian,  '99 
C.  H.  Machen,  '99 

Eugene  F.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  '99 

F.  K.  Seward,  '99 

B.  B.  TUt,  '99 
Morton  G  Bogue,  '00 
W.  C.  B.  Kemp,  '00 
Ralph  R  Lnm,  '00 
M.  W.  Norman,  '00 
Howard  Bayne,  '01 
O.  L.  Brodic,  '01 

J.  S.  Buhlcr,  '01 
M.  H.  Cardozo,  Jr.,  *oi 
Knowlton  Durham,  '01 
J.  G.  Jack<;on,  '01 
Clive  S.  Mapes,  *oi 
W.  C  Morrill,  'or 

C.  E.  Morrison,  '01 
Geo.  C.  Atkins,  '02 
A.  B.  A.  Bradley,  '02 
Jarvis  P.  Carter,  '02 
Joseph  E.  Eroo,  'oa 
C  P.  Goepd,  *02 

'  Qifford  Gray,  '03 
Richard  KeUy,  '02 
John  J.  Kdly,  '02 
Walden  Pell,  '02 

H.  T.  Spcncc,  *02 

A.  D.  Weekcs,  Jr.,  'oa 
R.  S.  Willis,  '02 
A.  B.  Bradley,  '03 
William  Campbell.  '03 
Irwin  H.  Cornell,  '03 

G.  S.  O'Loughlin,  '03 
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W.  N.  Bcrg,  '04 
C.  H.  Blake,  Jr.,  '04 
W.  S.  Br>ant,  Jr.,  '04 
H.  M.  Elgar,  '04 
N.  W.  Muller,  '04 
R  Stautlen,  Jr.,  '04 
E.  H.  Updike,  '04 
R.  L.  Von  Bernuth.  '04 
Duncan  H.  Browne,  '05 
C.  W.  Cuthdl,  '05 
Edgar  R.  Knetzcr,  '05 
Chalmers  Wood,  Jr.,  '05 
R.  Si.  Pierrepofitt  *o$ 

E.  S.  Whitin,  '05 
Henry  McC  Bangs,  '06 
P.  D.  Bogue,  '06 

W.  B.  Chamberlin,  '06 

F.  D.  Fackentha!,  '06 
R.  VV.  Macbeth,  '06 


R.  U.  Olyphant,  Jr.,  '06 
K.  M.  Spence,  '06 
H.  I'.  Sturges,  '06 
Kenneth  S.  Webb.  '06 
E.  T.  Maynard.  00 
H.  T.  Aplington,  '07 
Percy  A.  Gordon,  '07 
Paul  C.  H.  Holter,  '07 
W.  E.  KeUcy.  '07 
Wm.  G.  Fidmcr,  "07 
W.  M .  Schwarz,  '07 
Carl  Widce,  '07 
Tom  M.  Alexander,  'oB 
Harry  Bijur,  *08 
William  G.  Brady,  Jn,  '08 
H.  A.  Content,  '08 
H.  K.  Hudson,  '08 
G.  A.  Reichling,  '08 
Foster  Ware,  '08 
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HOk  Of  vtaociitt 

Ml  -  -  ■ 

TMr 

no»o*  WMan 

1003^004 

204 

185^1860 

1884-1885 

257 

'*4* 

1886-1887 

910 

aB 

25 

1865-1866 

I890-I89I 

272 

1866-1867 

1891-1892 

298 

1867-1868 

1802-1893 

1868-1669 

I893-I894 

371 

1869-1870 

1894-  I895 

1895-  1896 

1890-1897 

% 

307 

1870-  1871 

1871-  1872 

120 
116 

1872-1873 

123 

I897-I898 

335 

J873-1874 

127 

18^1899 

151 

I99SHI900 

17a 

T876-1877 

190 

1901-1902 

493 

1877-1878 

I902-I903 

495 

1878-1879 

246 

I90J-I904 

5<H 

I879-I880 

I904-I90S 

531 

I880-I88I 
J88i-i88a 
i8B»-i8$S 

190S-1906 
1908-1900 

1 

Pexcentace  of  Incbsasb  by  Decades 


I859-I869  .. 

I?  05  percent 

1889-1809  .. 

. ..  7i-40pcrcciit 

..  65.51  "  " 

1869-1879 

..  67.35  "  •* 

!  189^1909  . . 

I870-I889  .. 

447   "    "  1 

j 

Percentage  of  increase  in  fifty  years:  285^5  per  cenL 
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i86 5-1509 


Hkk.  at  atja—f 

iio>  oi  ■mwwi 

47 

I887-I888 

q8 

If* 

121 

id 

190 

87 

1869-1870 

75 

i8q9-i8q) 

248 

1870-1871 

97 

2g8 

1871-1872 

118 

1804-1895 

3'4 

1872-1873 

i8q<;-i8q6 

2Q2 

1873-1874 

I8g6-i8fj7 

1874-1875 

900 

1807-1808 

1875-1876 

226 

1898-1890 

1876-1877 

230 

1899-1900 

1877-1878 

233 
248 

1900-IQ01 

498 

1878-1879 

1901-1902 

187Q-1880 
1880-188X 

277 

1902-1903 

I38 

1903-1904 

650 

i88i-T88a 

1904-1905 

iQ05-igo6 

601 

i88a-T88i 

580 

188^1884 

1906-1907 

537 

231 

1907-1908 

618 

188S-I886 

20Q 

1908-1909 

719 

1886-1887 

223 

FlKKHTACB  OP  IXCBSAU  BY  DlCADI» 


..  185.05  per  cent 

..  109^3  per  OMt 

I87Q-I889 ... 

I    l8<»-i909  .. . 

..   08.18  " 

Percentage  of  increase  in  forty  years: 
286^1909  73644  per  cent 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 

Alumni  Council — John  Howard  Van  iVniriiige,  '60,  chairman; 
Jaba  B.  Pme,  '77,  vioe-cluuniiatt;  Howard  Van  ^iderai»  '81S,  '83L, 
treasurer ;  Rudoll  Tombo,  Jr^  is^i  FIlD.,  secretaiy.  Members :  from 
the  College— Wilkrd  V.  Kbg,  *Sg,  Robert  C.  Cornell.  '74,  J.  Howard 
Van  Amringe;  from  the  Law  School — Howard  Van  Sindercn,  Gus- 
tavus  T.  Kirby,  '95S,  '98L,  Albert  W.  Putnam,  '97,  1900L;  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — Linsly  R.  Williams,  'go^f,  A.  T. 
Osgood,  '99M,  Augustus  B.  Wadsworth,  '96M;  from  the  Scliools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Cbemistry^WiHiani  Feflowes  Morgan,  '84S, 
Charles  B.  Going,  'BsS,  Geofge  H.  Clark,  '93S. 

Socnmr  op  thb  Eaily  Eighths— James  Doane  Li^igston,  ^ 
president;  Giraid  Romaine,  'fti.  secretary. 

Alumni  Association  of  Cotumbia  Cot.lege — Jofien  T.  Daviea* 
*66,  president;  Ernest  Stauffen,  Jr.,  1904,  secretary. 

Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons— S.  W.  Lambert,  '85M,  president ;  Henry  Ewtng  Hale,  Jr.,  '96M, 
secretary* 

Ai*VMKi  AssooATioir  OP  THE  Law  ScHOOL-^Geoiige  L.  Rives,  '73, 
president ;  Robert  Van  Iderstme,  '94,  secretary. 

Alumni  Association  of  the  Schools  of  Science — Danid  E. 

Moran,  '84S,  president ;  Ralph  E.  Mayer,  '79S,  secretarj'. 

S(K  [i.Tv  Oh  Architects— Henry  S.  Kissam,  '86FA.,  president; 
Will  Waiter  Jackson,  '92F.A«,  secretary. 

AssooATioK  OP  DocR»8  OF  PHoosoPRy— GcoTge  A  Soper,  '99 
Fh.D.,  president;  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  1901  FhJ>.,  secretary. 

AssoaATB  Alumn.c  uf  Barnard  Collegb— Mrs.  R.  &.  Wood- 
ward, Jr.,  1901,  president;  Miss  £.  C  Roberts,  1901,  corresponding 

secretary. 

Teachers  College  Alumni  Association — B.  B.  Burritt,  1903 
A.M.,  president;  Miss  L.  B.  Whittemore,  secretary. 

Alumni  Association  op  the  College  of  Phakmacy— W.  A. 
Hoburg,  Jr.,  president;  R.  Gies,  secretary. 

California  Association — Frank  B.  Carpenter,  '83M,  president; 
John  C.  Spencer,  '82,  '85M,  secretary,  Butler  Building,  San  Frandsoo, 
California. 

China  Association — Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks-Pott,  '83,  president ;  F.  E. 
Hinckley,  i905Ph.D.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Clerk,  United  States 
Court  for  China,  Shanghai,  China. 
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CoLOKAJDO  Association — Henry  \'^an  Kleeck, '76L,  president ;  Roger 
W.  Toll,  1906S,  secretary  and  treasurer,  215  E.  iith  Ave..  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Columbia  (Misbouii)  Association— Biakcb  or  Sr.  Louis  Asso- 
ctATioif— Isidor  Loeb,  i90iFliJ>*,  president;  E.  W.  Hinton,  i90iL» 
sccretuy,  Colamlia,  Uisaouri. 

Connecticut  Association — Rev.  N.  Ellsworth  Cornwall,  '62,  presi- 
dent; John  D.  Irving,  '96*  secretsry,  Yile  University,  New  Haven, 

Cornecticut. 

District  of  Columbia  Association — ^Marcus  Benjamin,  '7SS, 
president;  George  O.  Totten,  Jr.,  '91  FA.,  secretary,  808  17th  Street, 
N.W.,Wa8iiinglim,D.C 

buirois  AssociATioif— Victor  Eltiog/9t,  president;  William  M.  L. 
Fiske,  Jr.»  1900^  socretaiy  «nd  treasurer,  240  La  Salle  Street,  Qticago, 
Illinois. 

Indiana  Association — Oscar  L.  Pond,  1902L,  president;  Mark  H. 
Miller,  1907L,  secretary,  Lemckc  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Kansas  City  Association — Hon.  H.  L.  McCune,  '86L,  president; 
Lester  W.  Hall,  igoiL*  secretary,  304  Fidelity  Tmst  Company  Boikl- 
iflig,  Kansas  Qty,  Missouri. 

Kentucky  AssoaATiox— George  G.  Briggs,  *$BL,  president;  F.  A. 
Busse,  1903S,  secretarv .  Roo  Third  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Louisiana  Association — Ralph  J.  Schwarz,  1905L,  president; 
Leslie  Brewer  Smith,  i'>i35,  secretary  and  treasurer,  6024  Hurst  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

ICaduon  (Wisoonsin)  Association— -Jolm  L.  Kind,  i9o6Ph.D., 
president;  C  W.  Stoddart,  1900,  secretary.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
MadisoQ,  WisoooMn* 

Michigan  Association— E.  Tayk>r  Tappey,  '79M,  president; 
Theodore  A.  McGraw,  Jr.,  1902M,  secretary,  73  Cass  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Minnesota  Association— N.  M.  Cross,  '89L,  president;  William 
A.  Schapcr,  iyoiPh.D.,  secretary  and  treasurer,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Nasrvillb  Association— Paul  F.  Eve,  'BoM,  president;  Eugene 

Tavcnner,  1901.  secretary,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Nebraska  Association— Tlarley  G.  Moorhead,  1902L,  president; 
Dr.  H.  B.  Alexnndcr,  i90iPh.D.,  secretary.  University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebra>ka. 

New  ENiiLANu  Association — Frederick  R.  Knceland,  '^6,  presi- 
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dent;  Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  1905A.M.,  secretar>'  and  treasurer,  care 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

New  Jersey  Association — Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  '83,  presi- 
dent ;  Arthur  F.  Egner,  1903,  secretary,  Prudential  Building,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

NosrB  Caiouna  Assocution— Charles  L.  Raper,  igmPhjy,, 
president;  Henry  J.  Highsmith,  T.C.,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Waiee 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 

Ohio  Association  (Cleveland) — H.  G.  Sherman, '80M, president ; 
Paul  L.  Haworth,  i9o6Ph.D.,  secretary  and  treasurer,  care  The  Bur- 
rows Company,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Ohio  (GaimtAL)  AssoaAiiOK  (GoLtncnus) — ^Brancfa  of  Oliio  As- 
sociation: Professor  P.  P.  Graves,  vice-president  Ohio  Association, 
Ohio  State  Universily,  Cdtunbus,  Ohio. 

Paris  Association — Rev.  John  B.  Morgan,  '64,  pmident;  Charles 
F.  Beach,  Jr.,  '81L,  secretary,  95  rue  des  Pet  its-Champs,  Paris,  France. 

Philadelphia  Association — Lemuel  Whitaker,  '81,  president; 
Stanley  Kidder  Wilson,  1902,  secretary  and  treasurer,  St  James  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis  Assooation— Hon.  Jnlius  S.  Walsh,  '614L,  president; 
George  M.  Tuttle,  '88,  *9iM,  secretary  and  treasurer,  4519  Washingtoo 
Avenue,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Virginia  Association — M.  A.  Martin,  A.M.  1905.  president;  Jadc- 
8on  Davis,  A.M.  1908,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Washington  Association — J.  Y.  C.  Kellogg,  1906L,  president; 
Guy  S.  Peterkin, '95 M,  secretary,  Alaska  Building, Seattle,  Washington. 

Wbsisrn  New  Yosk  AssoaAiioK— Orson  J.  Weimert,  1900L, 
president;  Ernest  L.  Tilden,  1902U  secretary,  Mutual  Life  Building; 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Western  Pfn'nsyta  ania  Association — Dr.  Richard  B.  Faulkner, 
'75M,  president;  Henry  N.  Moore,  1908*  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  Association — General  Charles  King,  '65,  president ;  H. 
W.  Buenmiing,  '95F.A.,  secretary,  521  Jackson  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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COMPETITION  IN  COLLEGE* 

WE  are  told  with  wearisome  reiteration,  until  it  vexes  us  even 
as  a  thing  that  is  raw,  that  America  produces  few  great 
scholars  who  are  pioneers  in  the  domain  of  thought;  that  in  ex- 
ploiting a  continent  we  have  been  too  busy  to  explore  the  mysteries 
of  natural  science,  or  the  mind  of  man.  So  far  as  thb  charge  is 
true,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  it  has  some  foundation,  it  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  our  rapid  industrial  development,  with  the  con* 
sequent  attractiveness  of  material  pursuits  which  draw  our  most 
promising  youth  away  from  the  paths  of  learning.  But  must  not 
our  schools,  and  above  ail  our  universities  and  colleges,  take  their 
share  of  blame?  It  is  our  privilege  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  education,  but  in  doing  so  we  must  assume  responsibility,  not 
only  for  tlic  benefits  conferred  thereby,  but  also  for  any  evils  that 
may  How  from  errors  committed. 

Education  has  many  sides  and  many  futictions;  otherwise  it 
would  not  he  the  fascinating  pursuit  that  it  is.  Both  in  discussion 
and  in  practice,  we  take  account  of  impart inj^  knowleclpfe.  and  of 
the  training  of  the  mind;  but  in  our  zeal  for  these  essentia!  matters 
we  seem,  j)crliaps,  to  have  neglected  a  not  less  important  iunction, 
that  of  sifting  out  the  minds  capable  of  great  intellectual  achieve- 
ment.   Is  it  not  possible,  in  short,  that  we  have  paid  attention  too 

♦Address  delivered  at  the  aimiud  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
Earl  Hall,  June  i,  1909.   Reprinted  from  Tkg  Atkmtk  MomtMy,  Jtmt,  19091 
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exclusively  to  teaching,  and  too  little  to  recniiting  young  men  of 
the  highest  promise?  This  ought  we  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone,  for  hoth  are  needed  in  keeping  educational 
woik  at  a  high  leveL  Every  one  who  has  had  personal  experi' 
ence  in  a  university  must  he  aware  that  the  standard  maintained  is 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  caliher  of  the  students  as  to  that  of  tiieir 
instructors.  The  success  of  our  law  schools,  for  ejcample^  must 
be  attributed  not  only  to  the  capacity  of  the  prof essofs,  and  to  the 
direct  e£Fect  of  their  method  of  teaching,  but  in  no  less  d^ree  to 
the  fact  that  these  sdiools  attract  the  most  ambitious  and  vigocons 
college  graduates. 

Vast  as  the  improvement  in  educational  methods  has  been,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  process  of  sifting  is  as  effective  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  old  classical  school,  with  its  rig^id  curriculum,  was  inelastic, 
iinridaptable  to  individual  needs,  and  is  =;aid  to  have  been  repellent 
and  dulling  lo  the  ordinary  child;  but  none  the  less  it  seems  to  have 
sorted  out  the  boys  with  intellectual  aptitudes  and  to  have  steered 
them  toward  hit^her  education.  The  same  thing  was  probably  true 
of  the  old-fas!noncd  college.  The  minimum,  and  indeed  the 
average,  amount  of  study  has  risen  very  mucli  since  those  days. 
No  doubt  the  ordinary  student  was  more  indolent  then,  and  ac- 
quired less  mental  training,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  now  so  great  an  incentive  to  superiority  in  scliolarship.  If  tliat 
be  true,  our  colleges  are  not  performing  so  well  as  they  did  in  the 
past  the  function  of  intellectual  selection. 

But  have  we  not  a  new  institution  created  to  supply  that  very 
need?  The  graduate  schools  in  our  universities,  that  consummate 
product  of  the  hist  thirty  years,  are  designed  to  be  real  nurseries 
of  scholars.  They  were  surely  mtendcd  to  recruit  the  intellectnal 
flower  of  the  youth,  fitting  them  to  be  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
next  generation;  and  when  Johns  Hopkins  opened  its  doors  it 
became  a  mecca  for  young  men  who  aspired  to  high  places  among 
the  learned.  Since  that  time  graduate  schoob  have  mtdtiplwd, 
their  students  have  increased  beyond  expectation,  and  with  tfidr 
growth  in  popularity  they  have  "faded  into  the  light  of  common 
day."  They  certainly  contain  men  of  the  finest  type,  but  the  bulk 
of  their  students  are  not  of  first-rate  quality,  and  much  of  the 
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instruction  consists  in  burnishing  rather  soft  metal  In  the  best 
of  them  the  standard  is  very  high  so  far  as  training  and  knowledge 
are  concerned;  quite  as  high,  perhaps,  as  is  wise,  for  it  cannot  be 
raised  indefinitely  without  risk  to  one  of  the  functions  performed 
by  these  schools.  They  are,  in  fact,  attempting  to  serve  two  ob* 
jects,  which  are  not  necessarily  identical  in  America:  the  education 
of  productive  scholars  and  of  teachers;  and  there  is  some  danger 
that  in  the  process  one  or  both  of  these  objects  may  suffer. 

The  graduate  schools  of  our  universities  contain  in  the  aggre- 
gate some  six  thousand  students,  all  prq>aring  themselves,  according 
to  the  popular  impression,  to  be  great  scholars.  But  with  any  sudi 
conception  the  fipfnre<?  are  monstrous.  If  we  could  turn  out  a 
score  of  men  a  year  with  any  senons  chance  of  eminence  we  should 
do  well.  The  prcaL  bulk  of  tlic  stuik-ius  have  no  delusions  of  this 
nature.  All  but  a  few  of  tlieni  arc  iKiiiqf  trained  to  teach;  to  dif- 
fuse knowledge,  not  to  add  to  it ;  to  be  hve  wires,  not  to  be  dynamos. 
We  talk  of  their  all  doing  research  work,  but  that  term  covers  a 
multitude  of  operations.  The  original  thesis  they  are  required 
to  present  for  a  degree  proves  that  a  student  can  han  lk-  nri^rinal 
material,  not  that  he  can  construct  with  it  anything  really  new;  it 
shows  a  familiarity  with  the  sources  of  knowledge,  but  it  does  not 
show  c^iadty  for  productive  schoiarship. 

Our  method  of  attracting  students  to  the  graduate  schools  is 
defective.  If  you  want  to  generate  energy  you  must  have  a  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome.  If  you  desire  to  recruit  men  of  force 
and  ambition,  there  must  be  a  great  priae  to  be  won  by  fadng  an 
obstacle,  just  as,  when  you  want  to  recruit  strong  characters,  you 
must  caU  for  sacrifice.  In  our  graduate  schools  we  pursue  to  some 
extent  a  contrary  policy,  for  we  subsidize  men  freely  with  scholar- 
ships. By  so  doing  we  are  in  danger  of  making  the  graduate 
school  the  easiest  path  for  the  good  but  docile  scholar  with  little 
energy,  indqiendence,  or  ambition.  There  is  danger  of  attracting 
an  industrious  mediocrity,  which  will  become  later  the  teaching 
force  in  colleges  and  srcnndarv  schools.  Such  a  policy  is  due  in 
part  to  a  feeling  that  a  lar<^e  number  of  students  is  needed  to 
justify  the  expenses  of  our  graduate  instruction;  and  in  jxirt  to  a 
less  laudable  spirit  of  intercollegiate  rivalry.     A  long  list  of 
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graduate  students  is  n^rded  as  a  proof  that  a  university  is  fruitful 
in  its  highest  work  of  training  the  great  scholars  of  the  future 
but  unfortunately  mere  numbers  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.  Yet 
the  popular  assumption  is  not  unnatural,  because  it  is  hard  even 
for  men  engaged  in  education,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  general 
public,  to  distinguish  between  quality  and  quantity  in  an  institution 
with  which  they  are  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

While,  therefore,  the  instruction  in  our  graduate  schools  is 
admirable,  our  success  in  recruiting  for  them  students  of  the 
strongest  intellectual  fiber  is  by  no  means  so  great.  This  is  the 
vital  \yo\n\.,  for  aUhough  eaglets  are  raised  best  in  an  eagle's  nest, 
yet  there  is  a  belter  chance  of  producing  them  by  setting  eagle's 
eggs  under  a  hen,  than  hen's  eggs  under  an  eagle.  But  how  are  the 
eagle's  eggs  to  be  collected?  How  are  young  men  of  intellectual 
power  to  be  drawn  into  the  graduate  school  ?  My  answer  is  that 
young  men  must  be  attracted  to  the  pursuit  of  scholarship  while 
undergraduates  in  college,  and  success  in  doing  this  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  intellectual  appetite  and  ambition  are  stirred 
(here.  It  depends,  moreover,  not  only  upon  the  intensity  wiUi 
which  a  few  men  are  stirred,  but  also  upon  the  diffusion  of  that 
attitude  among  the  mass  of  undergraduates. 

The  intellectual  feast  spread  by  tiie  graduate  schools  does  little^ 
therefore,  to  create  an  appetite  for  learning.  It  feeds  hungry 
sdiolars,  but  it  does  not  make  them.  Craving  for  scholarship  must 
be  formed  in  college,  and  is  deq>ly  affected  by  tiie  general  atmos* 
phere  there.  Important  as  this  is  for  the  recruiting  of  great 
scholars,  it  is  of  not  less  consequence  in  giving  an  intellectual  tone 
to  all  the  alumni  wherever  their  paths  in  life  may  lead;  but  frocn 
that  point  of  view  the  present  situation  is  far  from  perfect. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  member  of  a  faculty  is  satisfied  with  the 
respect  in  which  scholarship  is  held  by  the  great  body  of  college 
students  today.  Every  one  complains  in  his  heart,  ahhoujjli  in 
public  he  is  apt  to  declare  that  the  conditions  in  his  own  c  ollege 
are  belter  than  they  arc  elsewhere.  In  fact,  we  know  htilc  cn  ugli 
about  the  state  of  afFans  in  our  own  institutions,  and  arc  quite  in 
the  (lark  when  we  presume  to  draw  comparisons  with  other  places. 
'I  his  is  a  case  where  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  com- 
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paring  ourselves  among  ourselves,  is  not  wise.  In  spite  of  diverg- 
ences in  detail,  the  problem  is  essentially  the  same  eversrwhere,  and 
any  college  that  helps  to  solve  it  will  confer  a  benefit  upon  the 
whole  country.  Nor  is  it  enough  if  we  are  better  than  our  fathers 
were,  if  the  average  amount  of  study  in  college  is  greater,  and  the 
minimum  much  greater,  than  it  was.  In  the  community  at  large 
the  general  activity  has  increased  prodigiously;  even  elegant  in- 
dolence is  by  no  means  so  fashionable  as  it  used  to  be.  Our  col- 
leges ought,  in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  to  set  the  pace,  not  follow 
it;  and  they  must  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  create  among  their 
students  a  high  standard  of  achievement. 

When  the  elective  system  was  first  introduced,  its  advocates 
believed  that  it  wonlfl  have  a  powerful  selective  intluence,  by  otTer- 
ing  to  etich  student  ampler  opportunity  for  self-development  in  the 
branches  of  learning  that  he  might  prefer.  The  opix)nents  of 
the  system  did  not  deny  this,  but  complained  that  the  undergrad- 
uate was  not  capable  of  judging  what  was  best  for  him,  and  that 
to  follow  his  own  bent  would  lead  to  a  one-sided  development.  In 
the  plans  of  men,  the  indirect,  and  therefore  unforeseen,  conse- 
quences are  often  more  important  than  those  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  The  elective  system — ^which  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  penetrated  almost  all  our  colleges — did,  indeed,  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  for  self-development;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  weakenttl  the  stimulus  to  exertion.  It  was  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  opportunity  alone  is  enoa^  that  a  man  will  put 
forth  his  utmost  powers  if  he  can  do  so  in  a  congenial  field.  Yet 
this  is  by  no  means  true,  even  in  the  case  of  the  highest  genius. 
Many  a  man  of  talent  has  worked  only  from  the  stress  of  poverty, 
groaning  all  the  time  at  his  hard  fate.  Shakspere  himself  did 
much  of  his  writing  under  the  pressure  of  finishing  plays  for  the 
stage;  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  artists  and  literary  men  up  to 
time  is  notorious, — a  difficulty  not  wholly  due  to  the  fitful  inspira- 
tion of  the  muse. 

If  opportunitv  alone  were  enough,  hereditary  wealth,  which 
vastly  enlarges  oppcjrtunity,  ought  to  increase  intellectual  produc- 
tiveness. There  ought  to  be  no  place  "  w  here  wealth  accumulates 
and  men  decay."    But  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  common 
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bdief  fhat  abandaiit  means  usually  lessens  the  output  of  creative 
woik;  and  even  Shakspere,  when  rich  cnou^^  to  retire  as  a  country 
gentieman,  wrote  no  more.  The  mere  opportunity  for  sdMevdop- 
men^  and  for  the  free  exercise  of  one's  faculties,  the  mere  desire 
for  self-expression,  are  not  enough  with  most  men  to  bring  out  all 
their  latent  powers.  This  is  because  in  civilized  life  we  are  seeking 
to  foster  an  activity  far  above  the  normal;  we  are  striving-  to  evoke 
a  mental  energy  much  greater  than  that  required  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  unless  education  can  effect  this  it  h  a  failure.  In 
addition  to  opportunity,  there  must  be  a  stimulus  of  sonic  kind. 

Under  tiie  old  rigid  curriculum  the  stimulus  was  supplied  in 
part  by  competition.  Since  all  the  students  were  following  the 
same  course  they  were  naturally  ranked  by  their  marks,  and  there 
was  no  little  emulation  among  the  more  ambitious  ones.  Rivalry', 
with  its  component  elements,  the  desire  to  win  and  tiie  still  stronger 
desire  not  to  be  beaten,  is  a  pervasive  sentiment  in  human  nature, 
often  most  prominent  when  the  object  itself  is  least  worth  striving 
for.  It  is  constantly  shown  in  trivial  things,  from  the  school-boy 
who  quickens  iiis  pace  when  a  stranger  walks  faster  than  he,  to  the 
country-man  who  hates  to  have  his  horse  passed  on  the  road.  The 
intensity  of  the  emulation  depends,  in  fact,  far  less  upon  the  value 
of  the  end  to  be  attained,  than  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  chances 
of  the  contestants  are  compareJ,  provided,  of  course,  they  arc 
nearly  enoug^h  matched  to  make  the  result  uncertain.  A  race 
where  tlie  parlicipanls  run  side  by  side  on  the  same  track  is 
obviously  more  exciting  than  one  in  which  they  start  at  consider- 
able intervals,  or  run  over  different  roads  out  of  sight  of  one 
another.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  an  athletic  contest,  or  a 
physical  struggle  of  any  Idnd,  is  more  interesting  than  almost  any 
other  compedtion.  The  sport  is  visible,  its  progress  can  be  easily 
vratched,  and  the  varying  chances  of  the  players  are  readily  com- 
pared. The  world  does  not  really  believe  that  athletic  success  is 
the  most  desirable  form  of  achievement  on  earth,  and  yet  men 
tend  to  transfer  a  part  of  their  emotions  from  the  contest  itself 
to  its  results*  Thirty  thousand  people  cannot  go  to  a  football 
game,  and  become  greatly  excited  over  it,  without  being  convinced 
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that  the  victory  is  in  itself  a  highly  nnportant  matter.  Thus  com- 
petition provokes  rivalry,  intense  rivalry  gives  rise  to  a  ket^ii  inter- 
est, and  this  in  turn  enhances  the  apparent  value  of  the  object  for 
which  the  contest  is  waged.  It  is  one  of  many  instances  where 
a  state  of  mind  is  produced  by  stimulating  tlie  secondary  emotions 
to  whicli  it  naturally  gives  birth. 

But  the  free  elective  system  in  college  has  reduced  the  spirit 
of  competition  in  sdiolanhip  to  a  minimum.  Perhaps  no  two 
men  are  taking  precisely  the  same  series  of  courses,  and  hence  their 
achievements  are  incommensurate.  Like  the  Caucus  Race  in  AUee 
in  Wonderland,  every  one  begins  and  ends  where  he  pleases,  save 
that  he  must  take  at  least  a  certain  number  of  courses;  and,  as  on 
that  famous  occasion,  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  distribution  of 
prizes.  But  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  young  men  of  oolkge 
age  ought  not  to  work  for  prizes,  or  rank.  This,  we  are  told,  is  a 
low  motive;  and  a  man  ought  to  study  for  the  knowledge,  the 
trainmg,  and  the  culture  he  acquires.  In  short,  he  ought  not  to 
need  the  spur  of  competition,  or  any  other  external  stimultts,  be- 
cause it  oi^;bt  to  be  enough  for  him  that  his  future  welfare  is  in 
his  own  hands,  and  his  own  best  interests  ought  to  guide  him  in 
the  way  he  should  go.  But  such  an  assumption  leads  to  a  rather 
startling  conclusion;  for  if  the  ordinary  undergraduate  can  be 
trusted  to  act  most  wisely  of  his  own  accord,  if  his  natural  impulses 
are  correct,  ibm  his  attitude  towards  his  studies  is  what  it  should 
be.  If  he  has  less  respect  for  scholanihip  than  one  might  wish, 
nevertheless  under  this  assumption  he  is  right,  while  we  who  dis- 
agree with  him  must  be  wrong. 

It  may  be  that  the  need  of  competition  or  other  stimulus  to 
exertion  among  undergraduates  depends  upon  the  position  which 
the  college  occupies  in  the  general  scheme  of  education,  and  upon 
the  iTitricate  functions  of  play  and  work  in  building  up  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  body.  If  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  these 
questions  brietly.  Of  late  years  we  have  been  taught  much  about 
the  value  of  play  in  the  development  both  of  animals  and  of  man; 
^  and  for  that  purpose  the  word  is  commonly  used  to  denote  those 
acts  which  are  performed  for  mere  pleasure  without  any  other 
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serious  motive.*  Now  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  iniquity  of 
cmj)loying'  a  technical  term  in  an  unusual  sense ;  and  yet  on  this 
occasion  I  purpose,  contrary  to  usage,  to  define  play  as  an  action 
of  which  the  physiological  object  is  a  development  of  the  powers  of 
the  actor,  as  distinguished  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  in 
itself  useful,  or  the  acquisition  of  the  means  for  reaching  such  a 
result.  This  seems  a  more  apt  defmition  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion, because  thereby  attention  is  fixed  on  die  physiological  and 
educational  object,  not  on  the  personal  motive  of  the  actor.  To 
illustrate  what  is  meant,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  the  over-studious 
boy,  who  is  oonapelled  to  coast  or  ride  when  he  does  not  want  to  do 
so,  and  does  not  enjoy  it.  We  say  that  he  is  obliged  to  play,  but 
that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  if  play  means  only  things  done  for 
pleasure.  Again,  if  pleasure  is  the  criterion,  and  a  student  takes, 
because  he  enjoys  it,  an  additional  course  beyond  the  number  re- 
quired by  the  curriculum,  it  must  be  classed  for  him  as  play ;  while 
for  the  student  next  him,  who  is  taking  only  the  prescribed  number 
of  courses,  it  is  not  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  member 
of  an  athletic  team,  not  for  the  mere  fun  of  it,  but  because  he  thinks 
it  good  for  him,  or  because  he  hopes  that  he  can  help  his  college 
to  win  the  game,  then  again  it  is  not  play;  and  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, a  large  part  of  the  physical  sports  of  youth  are  in  fact  pur- 
sued from  motives  other  tlian  mere  pleasure. 

A  pursuit,  then,  which  is  followed,  whether  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  because  it  tends  to  develop  the  mind  or  l)ody,  is  play; 
while  one  that  is  followed  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  because  it  sup- 
plies the  manual  bkill  or  technical  knowledge  needed  to  earn  bread, 
is  not  play.  The  application  of  the  definition  to  studies  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  varying  relations  between  general  education  and  pro- 
f essicMial  training.  In  American  schools  for  engineers  it  has  been 
common  to  intersperae  a  certain  amount  of  general  education 
among  the  technical  courses.  But  in  the  schools  of  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine,  it  has  been  the  tradition  to  confine  the  teaching  to 
strictiy  professional  matters.  Conversely,  the  American  college 
of  the  older  type  was  devoted  entirely  to  studies  that  were  deemed 

*For  example,  Karl  Groos's  The  Plays  of  Man,  translated  bgr  ElitalMdi  I. 
Baldwin,  jiage  5. 
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to  be  of  genera!  educational  value,  without  having  any  direct  pro- 
fessional bearing.  So  far  as  this  object  has  been  retained,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  still  holds  if?  ground,  the  college  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  last  period  of  play.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
By  play  I  do  not  mean  anything  trivial.  une«?sential.  or  even  neces- 
sarily ])lca.sural)le.  I  refer  to  pursuits  which  develop  the  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  powers,  as  distinguished  from  the  acquisition 
of  directly  profitable  attainments.  While  any  one  may  quarrel  with 
this  use  of  the  word  '  play,'  the  thing  itself  is  intensely  serious. 
It  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  most  formative  part  of  life,  and 
should  therefore  be  taken  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  determination. 

For  classroom  purposes  this  is,  no  douljt.  the  well-worn  dis- 
tinction between  liberal  or  cultural  studies  un  one  side,  and  pro- 
fessional or  vocational  ones  on  the  other ;  but  it  is  wider,  inasmuch 
as  it  includes  outdoor  sports,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  use  it.  The 
object,  for  example,  of  athletics  in  coll^  is  physical  development, 
yet  if  a  member  of  a  baseball  nine  were  paid  for  his  services,  or  ti 
he  joined  it  in  order  to  fit  hhnself  to  become  a  professional  here- 
after, for  him  it  would  not  be  play.  Now,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  close  analogy  between  outdoor  sports  and  those  indoor  studies 
which  are  pursued  for  intellectual  development,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  stimulus  by  competition. 

According  to  the  usual  definition  of  play,  as  an  action  in  itsdf 
pleasurable  and  pursued  from  that  motive  alone,  any  other  stim* 
ulus  is  obviously  unnecessary.  But  after  early  infancy  that  is  not 
quite  true  of  what  we  commonly  understand  by  play.  With  very 
young  children  mere  delight  in  exercising  nascent  faculties  may 
be  enough  to  provoke  all  the  activity  needed  to  develop  those  fac- 
ulties, but  thnt  ff  ndition  is  sor»n  outi^rown.  With  iTiost  animals, 
indeed,  the  strutrgle  for  existence  begins  so  early  that  the  devcloj>- 
nient  by  play  co\ers  only  a  brief  time  of  rapid  growth  in  which 
pkaMire  may  be  a  sufficient  incentive.  Man,  however,  goes  thmugh 
a  loupf  {ieriod  of  adolescence  before  he  is  self-supporting,  and  with 
the  progress  of  civili/ation  it  seems  destined  to  become  longer  and 
longer,  at  least  for  pursuits  that  require  intellectual  labor.  Dur- 
ing a  very  small  part  of  this  period  can  we  trust  to  the  propelling 
force  of  enjoyment  alone,  even  for  the  training  of  the  physical 
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powers.  The  mere  pleasure  of  exercise  soon  ceases  to  suffice,  be- 
cause muscular  strength  and  nervous  and  moral  force  can  be 
brought  to  a  high  point  only  by  strenuous  exertion  thai  sur])asscs 
the  bounds  of  strict  physical  enjoyment.  To  make  the  most  of 
himself  the  boy  must  be  induced  to  put  forth  an  uncomfortable 
effort,  and  for  this  he  must  have  an  external  stimulus  of  some  kind- 
No  one  who  knows  much  about  intercollegiate  football  believes 
that  most  of  the  men  are  on  the  team  chiefly  because  tlic  game  itself 
is  pleasurable ;  and,  in  fact,  other  motives  than  immediate  pleasure 
enter  largely  into  all  violent  competitive  sports  after  an  early  period 
of  childhood.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  if  young  people  took  part 
in  games  only  so  far  as  they  enjoyed  the  eMidae,  without  being 
affected  by  anabitioii  or  the  qptnfon  of  their  fellows,  a  large  portioii 
of  die  more  stretmous  sports,  and  therewith  much  valuable  training, 
physical  and  moral,  would  i>e  lost 

The  stimulus  needed  is  usually  found  in  competition;  and  in 
fact,  the  object  of  throwing  a  boy  into  contact  with  odiers  of  his 
own  age  is,  not  only  to  train  his  social  instincts,  but  also  to  bring 
him  into  rivaliy  widi  his  mates,  to  make  him  play  widi  them  games 
which  test  his  powers,  and  stimulate  him  to  use  them  to  die  fulL 
Within  the  rang^  of  their  immediate  interests*  young  people  are 
good  practical  psychokigists,  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to 
learn  by  studying  the  way  they  organize  their  sports  to  provoke 
exertion  or  select  superior  capacity;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
competition  in  sport  becomes  more  intense  as  maturity  is  apn 
proached.  No  doubt  competition  is  often  carried  too  far,  until 
it  has  the  effect  of  eliminating  from  the  arena  all  but  a  few  cham- 
pions of  preeminent  qualities.  In  his  "  Social  life  in  Greece," 
Professor  Mahaffy  pouued  out  the  advantage  to  the  community 
of  the  field  sports  of  Sparta,  in  which  every  one  of  ordinary' 
strength  could  engage,  as  compared  with  the  gymnastic  games  of 
Athens,  where  only  remarkable  athletes  took  part  and  the  rest  of 
the  young  men  looked  on.  Athletic  sports  in  our  a>lleges  involve 
the  same  danger,  by  tencUng  to  accentuate  the  selective  principle 
at  the  expense  of  the  physical  improvement  of  the  whole  body  of 
students.  But  the  fact  that  competition  may  be  carried  further 
than  is  wise,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  valuable  as  a  stimulus. 
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tliat  it  is  not  indeed  the  main  factor  in  the  physical  devdopment 
of  youth. 

There  is  certainly  no  less  need  for  an  effective  stimulus  in 
scholarly  than  in  physical  training,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
use,  because  we  cannot  at  present  rely  on  the  same  constant  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  yovmg  people  themselves.     In  the 

professional  schools  this  matter  is  in  a  satis factor}*^  state  today. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  appears  to  have  been  no  little  apnt!iy  about 
study  m  these  schools,  but  they  liave  now  succeeded  generally  in 
convincuig  their  students  that  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  school 
has  great  importance,  both  as  an  equipment  for  their  coming 
career,  and  as  an  indication  of  future  success.  In  some  cases 
competition  is  indeed  used  with  marked  effect,  but  it  is  not  indis- 
pensnlilc,  iKciuse  the  student  lius  the  |)owerful  incentive  of  feeling 
thai  lie  has  begun  his,  ble's  work,  in  which  his  prospects  depend 
on  his  diligence.  The  schools  for  engineers  where  general  and 
technica]  subjects  are  taught  side  by  side,  bring  into  sharp  contrast 
the  strong  professional  motive  and  the  feebler  desire  for  self- 
improvement  It  is  difiicult  there  to  make  the  ordinary  student 
realize  the  value  of  a  cultural  course.  He  is  apt  to  regard  it  as 
somethmg  foreign  to  his  r^lar  woik;  something  very  well  m  its 
way,  but  not  essential  to  success  in  his  future  career.  He  labors 
witiiout  a  groan  00  mathematics,  whidi  most  college  undergrade 
uates  shun  like  a  pestilence,  while  he  treats  English  literature  or 
the  history  of  his  country  lightly,  as  a  pleasant  enough  aocom- 
pUshnient  hardly  worthy  of  strenuous  effort 

At  the  other  end  of  the  educational  ladder,  also,  in  the  prepara- 
tory school,  competition,  although  highly  useful,  is  not  indispens- 
able. Tlie  boy  is  subject  to  discipline,  accustomed  to  obey,  and 
much  influenced  by  the  precept'^  rtnd  wishes  of  hi<  parents  and 
teachers.  If  a  good  hoy,  he  tries  to  do  well,  nn  l  being  under 
constant  supervision  lie  tends  to  confonn  to  the  expectations  of 
those  about  him.  The  serious  difficulty  begins  in  college,  where 
he  is  plunged  into  a  far  wider  liberty — a  freedom  that  brings  vast 
opportunities,  intellectual  and  moral,  by  which  he  may  rise,  but 
which  on  the  other  haiul  he  may  alnise.  The  old  schoolb<^y  motives 
for  hard  study  he  has  left  behind;  the  professional  ones  are  not 
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yet  in  sight  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  him  appreciate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  education  within  his  r«ich.  To  some  extern  Ijc  l)elieves 
that  it  is  good  for  him,  and  he  intends  to  oblaui  a  real  advantage 
from  it.  In  most  cases  he  is  not  satisfied  by  getting  through  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  He  means  to  do  reasonably  well,  but 
he  has  no  idea  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  striving  for  ex- 
cellence.  In  short,  he  has  a  fair,  but  not  a  high  standard. 

Now,  there  is  no  grave  difficulty  in  enforcing  a  fair  amount  of 
work;  and  of  late  years  our  colleges  have  wisely  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  makings  the  minimum  requirements  distinctly 
more  severe  than  they  were.  We  can,  in  fact,  raise  the  minimum 
for  a  degree  to  any  level  that  we  may  desire^  provided  we  recognize 
frankly  what  that  level  implies.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
dullest  tenth  of  the  students  who  enter  college  ought  not  to  grad- 
uate, no  matter  how  faithfully  they  toil;  then  the  line  will  be 
drawn  at  such  a  point  that  the  dullest  man  above  that  tenth  can 
get  through  if  he  devotes  to  study  as  many  hours  as  a  young  man 
of  ordinary  health  can  properly  spend  over  his  books.  But,  in 
that  case,  a  brighter  man  v.  ill  need  less  effort  to  reach  tlie  same 
result;  and,  as  differences  in  natural  ability  are  very  great,  a  student 
who  stands  in  capacity  among  tlie  more  talented  half  of  his  class 
can  get  through  with  very  little  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
could  so  draw  the  line  that  only  the  brighter  half  of  the  class  could 
graduate  at  all ;  and  in  that  case  we  should  have,  like  the  German 
universities,  a  large  mass  of  students  who  had  no  intention  of 
takiiig  a  degree,  but  who  could  hardly  be  refused  the  privilege  of 
living  about  the  college  as  special  students  so  long  as  tliey  were 
well  behaved. 

We  can,  therefore,  set  the  minimum  where  we  please, — a  mini* 
mum,  however,  in  which  the  amount  of  work  required  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  natural  ability,— and  we  cannot  by  that  process  own- 
pel  a  clever  student  to  be  industrious.  We  can  set  a  minimum  of 
capacity,  and  establish  a  ratio  between  brains  and  labor,  but  we 
cannot  thereby  set  up  a  high  standard  for  men  of  ability.  For  that 
purpose  we  need  something  more  than  a  minimum  requirement, 
and  this  brings  us  to  our  really  difficult  problem,  that  of  applying 
a  stimulus. 
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Collegie  wofk  may  affect  the  fortunes  of  a  lifetime  more  pro- 
foundly than  the  studies  «ther  of  boyhood  or  of  the  professional 
school,  but  the  ordinary  student  does  not  know  it  The  connection 
is  too  vague,  too  subtle,  for  him  to  see;  it  rests  on  intangfible  prin- 
ciples, the  force  of  which  he  does  not  feel.  It  is  in  college,  there- 
fore, Aat  an  external  stimulus  is  most  needed;  jret  college  is  the 
very  place  where  it  is  found  the  least.  The  result  is  that  a  fellow 
who  ranks  in  school,  and  works  like  a  tiger  when  he  studies  his  pro- 
fessicMi,  is  too  often  quite  satisfied  with  mediocrity  in  coU^e.  The 
disintegration  of  the  curriculum  caused  by  the  elective  system  in 
any  of  its  common  forms,  the  disdain  of  rank  as  a  subject  for 
ambiticHi, — encouraged  by  students,  by  the  public,  and  sometimes 
even  by  instructors, — and  other  forces  that  have  crept  in  unawares, 
liave  broiipfht  us  to  a  p<3int  where  competition  as  a  stimulus  for 
sch(>!ar>hip  has  been  wcll-iiij^h  driven  from  the  college.  A^ain. 
I  must  ask  you  not  to  misunderstand  me  when  I  ?peak  of  the 
elective  system.  No  sane  man  would  propose  \.o  restore  an\-thing 
resembling  a  fixed  airriculum  in  any  of  our  larger  colleges.  We 
must  not  backward,  we  could  not  if  we  would;  but  neither  must 
we  believe  that  progress  consists  in  standinj^  still.  We  must  go 
forward,  and  our  path  niu^i  he  such  tliai  u  choice  of  electives  shall 
not  lessen,  among  those  capable  of  it,  tlie  stimulus  to  excellence. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  young  men  have  by 
nature  a  stronger  desire  for  physical  than  for  intellectual  power, 
or  a  greater  admiratbn  for  it;  yet,  largely  by  the  free  use  of 
competition,  athletics,  in  the  esteem  both  of  undergraduates  and 
of  tiie  community  at  laiige,  has  beaten  scholarship  out  of  sight 
The  world  today  has  a  far  higher  r^rd  for  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Moliere  than  for  Augustus  the  Stroi^;  but  in  our  colleges  "  the 
phyncally  strong,"  as  Oirlyle  called  Augustus,  would  attract  mudi 
more  attention.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  condemn  athletic  con- 
tests, for  I  do  not  think  we  can  afTord  to  diminish  any  spur  to 
activity  in  college,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  ought  to  stimulate 
other  forms  of  energy,  and  that  we  can  get  many  a  hint  from 
athletic  experience.  The  production  of  true  scholars,  or  even  of 
the  scholarly  tone  of  mind,  is  not  the  only  object  of  the  college. 
It  aims  to  produce  men  well  developed  in  all  directions,  and  it  has 
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many  agencies  for  doing  so  outside  the  dassroom ;  but  cannot  exist 
for  these  akme,  and  if  it  fails  on  the  scholarly  side  it  will  be 

irrevocably  doomed. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  English  universities  awoke  to  behold 
the  low  state  of  scholarship  among  their  studoits.  It  boots  noth- 
ing to  inquire  how  it  compared  with  the  worst  that  has  ever  existed 
here,  but  it  was  bad  enough.  They  met  it  by  a  resort  to  frank  com- 
petition.  First  in  one  subject,  and  then  in  another,  they  established 
a  degree  with  lienors  awarded  in  several  grades,  and  they  succeeded 
in  making  tlie  honors,  not  only  a  goal  of  ambition,  but,  what  is 
more,  an  object  of  general  respect.  They  have  prizes,  too,  which 
are  eagerly  sought;  and,  in  short,  the  stimulus  to  scholarship  nsts 
on  an  elaborate  system  of  competition  for  prizes  and  honors.  Of 
course,  there  are  voices  raised  agamst  it,  protesting  that  the  muses 
ouglit  to  be  wooed  for  worthier  motives;  but  it  is  our  province  to 
make  the  most  of  men  as  they  are,  not  to  protest  that  they  ought 
to  have  an  innate  love  of  learning.  The  problem  of  human  nature, 
the  question  whether  we  could  have  made  it  better  if  we  had  pre- 
sided at  creation,  is  too  large  to  discuss  here. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  success  at  the  bar,  in  public  life,  and  in  other 
fields,  is  closely  connected  with  high  honors  at  graduation;  and 
the  contest  for  them  is  correspondingly  keen.  The  prises  and 
honors  are  made  widely  known;  they  are  remembered  throogliottt 
a  man's  life,  referred  to  even  in  brief  notices  of  htm, — much  as  his 
athletic  feats  are  here, — and  they  certainly  do  help  him  powerfully 
to  get  a  start  in  his  career.  The  result  is  that,  by  the  Isis  and  tfie 
Cam,  there  is  probably  more  hard  study  done  in  subjects  not  of 
a  professional  character  than  in  any  other  universities  in  the  world. 
What  defects  the  system  may  possess,  its  strength  and  its  weakness 
in  other  directions,  need  not  detain  us.  The  structure  of  English 
society,  on  which  the  old  universities  are  bnilt,  is  very  different 
from  ours ;  yet  there  are  qualities  in  human  nature  that  are  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  without  copying  an  institution  we  may.  by  ob- 
serving it,  discover  the  secret  of  its  success.  Although  we  do  not 
follow,  we  may  learn. 

Competion  as  an  effective  stimulus  to  scholarship  in  our  colleges 
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suffers  txxiay  from  a  widespread  feeling  among  the  students  that 
the  distinctioos  won  are  a  test  of  industry  rather  than  of  superior 
intellectual  power.  This  conviction  finds  its  expression  in  the 
term  **  grind/'  which  is  applied  with  great  impartiality  to  all  high 
scholars,  instead  of  being  reserved,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  was  form- 
eriy,  to  a  certain  kind  of  laborious  mediocrity.  The  genera!  use 
of  the  word  is  certainly  unjust,  for  statistics  show  that,  as  com- 
pared with  other  men,  the  high  scholars  win  a  far  larger  share  of 
distinction  in  the  professional  schools  and  in  after  life.  But  the 
feelmp  contains  a  pmin  of  truth.  In  our  desire  to  ensure  from 
every  *;ttident  a  fair  amount  of  work,  we  are  too  npt  to  use  tests 
that  measure  mere  diligence,  with  tlic  result  that  high  rank  in  col- 
lege is  n^j  sure  measure  of  real  ability.  This  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  avoided  in  England  by  distinct  lionor  and  pass  examinations, 
the  questions  in  the  former  being  of  such  a  nature  that  industry 
alone  cannot,  it  is  bclie\ed,  attain  the  highest  grade;  and  this  is  an 
important  matter  if  high  rank  is  to  command  admiration.  It  is 
surely  possible  to  devise  tests  which  will  measure  any  qualities  that 
we  desire  to  emphasize;  but  do  we  not  touch  here  upon  one  of 
many  indications  that  we  have  lost  the  key  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  college?  The  primary  object  of  the  professional  schools  is 
Imowledge,  a  command  of  the  tools  of  the  trade,  and  a  facility  in 
handlmg  them;  while  in  college  the  primary  object  is  tntcUertual 
power,  and  a  knowledge  of  facts  or  principles  is  the  material  on 
which  the  nund  can  exercise  its  foroe,  rather  than  an  end  in  itsdf. 
If  we  could  make  the  world  helieve  that  high  rank  is  a  proof  of 
intellectual  power,  our  task  in  instilling  among  undergraduates  a 
desire  to  excel  would  be  simple. 

The  diiikui^  in  stimulating  a  scholarly  ambition  is  enhanced 
by  a  new,  and  on  the  whole  a  higher,  moral  tone  among  college 
men.  Tlie  philosophers  of  a  century  ago  preached  the  harmony 
of  interests  both  in  politics  and  economic'^.  Tliey  taught  that,  in 
seeking  liis  own  highest  good,  a  man  promoted  that  of  all  the 
world ;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  millenium  based  on  universal 
self-interest.  With  the  waning  of  this  creed,  a  more  altruistic  spirit 
has  replaced  the  extreme  individualism  of  our  fathers ;  and,  as  usual, 
the  new  tendencies  are  particularly  strong  in  the  rising  generation. 
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In  college,  the  upper  classmen  fed  a  responsibility  for  the  welfare 

of  the  younger  students,  and  look  after  them,  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  been  regarded  as  eactraordinaiy,  if  not  indeed  meddle- 
some, half  a  century  ago. 

The  sense  of  mutual  obligation,  and  with  it  the  corporate  spirit, 
has  grown  apace.  A  man  no  longer  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  work- 
ing for  himself  alone;  he  wants  to  labor  for  the  orq-aniT'ation  of 
which  he  forms  a  part,  because  that  seems  to  him  a  n  hitler  motive. 
This  is  one  reason  for  the  halo  that  surrounds  the  athlete;  while 
the  scholar  seems  to  be  striving  for  nothing  better  than  personal 
distinction.  If  he  is  seeking  a  pecuniary  scholarship,  his  aim. 
though  needful,  appears  sordid;  if  not,  it  seems  at  best  selfish,  and 
therefore  unworthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  But  the  member 
of  the  football  team,  who  risks  his  limbs  in  a  glorious  cause,  whose 
courage  and  devotion  are  placed  freely  at  the  service  of  his  altm 
mater,  stands  out  as  a  hero  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  can  be 
lavished  upon  him.  Many  a  man,  deaf  to  all  otiier  appeals,  can 
be  induced  to  make  a  creditable  record  in  his  studies  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  he  cannot  play  upon  a  team,  and  diat  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  something  for  the  honor  of  his  college.  Such  sentiments 
deserve  respect,  although  to  a  serene  philosopher  they  may  seem  a 
substitution  of  cooperative  for  personal  selfishness.  But  they 
assuredly  place  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  any  one  who  would  try 
to  raise  the  esteem  for  scholarly  attainment  The  undergraduate 
sees  no  way  in  which  scholarship  adds  luster  to  his  college,  and 
this  complicates  the  problem  of  making  it  admirable  in  bis  eyes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sifting  out  of  young  men  capable  of 
scholarship  is  receiving  today  less  attention  than  it  deserves;  and 
that  this  applies,  not  only  to  recruiting  future  leaders  of  thought, 
but  also  to  prevailing  upon  every  young  man  to  develop  the  intel- 
lectual powers  he  may  possess.  We  have  seen  also  that,  while  the 
graduate  school  can  train  scholars,  it  cannot  create  love  of  scholar- 
ship. That  work  must  be  done  in  undergraduate  days.  We  have 
found  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  whole  period  of  training, 
mental  and  physical,  which  reaches  its  culmination  in  college,  com- 
petition is  not  only  a  proper  but  an  essential  factor;  and  we  have 
observed  the  results  achieved  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  its  use. 
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In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  several  causes,  foremost  among 
them  the  elective  system,  have  almost  banished  competition  in 
scholarship  from  our  colleges;  while  the  inadequate  character  of 
our  tests,  and  the  corporate  nature  of  self-interest  in  these  latter 
times,  raise  serious  difficulties  in  making  it  effective. 

Nevertheless  I  liavc  fnitli  that  these  obstacles  can  he  overcome, 
and  that  we  can  raise  intellectual  acliicvement  in  college  to  its  right- 
ful place  in  public  estimation.  We  are  told  tliat  it  is  idle  to  expect 
younp^  men  to  do  strenuous  work  before  thev  feel  tiie  impending 
pressure  of  carnint^  a  livelihood;  that  they  naturally  love  ease  and 
self-indulsrence.  and  can  be  aroused  from  lethnrp;^y  only  i)y  discipline, 
or  by  contact  with  the  hard  facts  of  a  strug^ple  with  the  world. 
If  I  believed  that,  I  would  not  be  president  of  a  college  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  true.  A  normal  young  man  long^  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  devote  himself  to  a  cause  that  calls  fortli  his  enthusiasm, 
and  the  greater  the  sacrifice  involved  the  more  eagerly  will  he  grasp 
it.  If  we  were  at  war,  and  our  students  were  told  that  two  regi- 
ments were  seeking  recruits,  oat  of  which  would  be  stationed  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  well  housed  and  fed,  living  in  luxury,  without 
risk  of  death  or  wounds,  while  the  other  would  go  to  the  front, 
be  starved  and  harassed  by  fatiguing  marches  under  a  broiling  sun, 
amid  pestilence,  with  men  falling  from  its  ranks  killed  or  suffering 
mutilation,  not  a  ungle  man  would  volunteer  for  the  first  regiment, 
but  the  second  would  be  quickly  filled.  Who  is  it  that  makes  foot- 
ball  a  dangerous  and  painful  sport  ?  Is  it  the  faculQr,  or  the  players 
themselves  P 

A  yotmg  man  wants  to  test  himself  on  every  side,  in  strength, 
in  quickness,  in  skill,  in  courage,  in  endurance;  and  he  will  go 
through  much  to  prove  his  merit.  He  wants  to  test  himself, 
provided  he  has  faith  that  the  test  is  true.  nn<l  that  the  quality 
tried  is  one  that  makes  for  nianlinos;  otherwise  lie  will  have  none 
of  it.  Now,  we  liave  not  convinced  liini  that  hi.Lrh  scholarship  is 
a  manly  thing  worthy  of  his  devotion,  or  that  our  examinations 
are  faithful  tests  of  intellectual  power;  and  in  so  far  as  we  have 
failed  in  this,  we  have  come  short  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  I'ni- 
versities  stand  for  the  eternal  worth  of  thought,  for  the  preeniinencc 
of  the  prophet  and  the  seer;  but,  instead  of  being  thrilled  by  the 
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eager  search  for  truth,  our  classes  too  often  sit  listless  on  the  bendi. 
It  is  not  because  the  lecturer  is  dull,  but  because  the  pupils  do  not 

prize  the  end  enough  to  relish  tlie  drudgery  required  for  skill  in 
any  great  pursuit,  or  indeed  in  any  sport.  To  make  them  see  the 
j^reatness  of  that  end,  how  fully  it  deserves  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  it,  how  richly  it  rewards  the  man  who  may  compete  for 
it,  we  must  learn — and  herein  lies  the  secret — we  must  learn  the 
precious  art  of  touching  their  imagination. 

A.  LAWKKNCt  LX)WELL 
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CX>MMENCEMENT— 1909 


HE  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  annual  commencement  of  Co- 


1  lumbia  University  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  2,  in  the 
University  gymnasium  and  a  grand  total  of  1242  diplomas  were 
conferred  on  candidates  from  various  schools  and  faculties  of  the 
University.  The  formal  series  of  exercises  opened  with  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  before  the  gradiuiung^  class,  which  was  preached 
by  the  Reverend  William  T.  Manning,  S.T.D.,  rector  of  Trinity 
Parish,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  30.  The  graduates  and 
faculty  assembled  for  the  customary  procession  at  the  library  and 
inarched  to  the  gymnasium.  Dr.  Manning  took  as  his  text  John 
III,  2:  "  Beloved,  now  we  are  the  sons  of  God  and  it  doth  not  yet 
qypear  what  we  shall  be,  hut  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear 
we  shall  be  hke  Him  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  Dr.  Man- 
ning's sermon,  in  the  main,  dealt  with  the  relatton  between  religion 
and  cdticatton. 

The  exercises  on  Commenoement  Day  unfortunately  were 
marked  with  inderoent  weather,  the  first  time  since  the  removal 
to  Momingside  Heights  that  rain  made  necessary  the  abandonment 
of  the  picturesque  academic  procession  across  the  quadrangle. 
This  year  the  procession  was  forced  to  march  by  the  underground 
passage  to  University  Hall,  emerging  on  the  gymnasium  floor  in 
front  of  the  platform.  The  procession  was  marked  by  an  unusual 
number  of  officers,  candidates  for  honoraiy  degrees  and  invited 
guests,  among  whom  were  several  ofiicers  from  a  German  cruiser, 
in  full  uniform.  The  exercises  opened  with  music  by  the  Co- 
hmibia  University  PhiUiarmonic  Society  under  the  direction  of 
Fl^fessor  Rubner  of  the  department  of  music,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  woik  of  the  Society  as  shown  at  Commencement 
eadiibits  constant  improvement  from  year  to  year.  After  the 
opening  prayer  by  the  chaplain  of  the  University,  the  Reverend 
Raymond  C  Knox,  and  another  selection  by  the  Philharmonic 
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Society,  President  Butler  delivered  an  address  to  the  candidates 
for  degrees.    President  Butler  spoke  as  follows: 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  odes  of  Horace  is  that  whkJi 
begins  with  the  line  "  Integer  vitae  scelerisque  punis."  Whether 
the  poet  was  serious,  or,  as  some  think,  in  a  jocular  vein,  when  he 
wrote  this  ode,  makes  little  diiTcrence;  his  famous  line  has  been  read 
for  centuries  in  tribute  to  integrity. 

What  higher  reward  can  come  to  a  man  than  to  have  it  justly 
said  of  hini  that  he  possessed  integrity?  This  means  that  his  nattire 
was  upright,  sound,  complete;  that  there  were  no  weak  sjx^ts  in  hi> 
stock  of  intellectual  convictions.  The  man  who  possesses  integrity 
must  not  only  be  inoormptibie^-^t  goes  without  saying;  be  must 
also  be  just,  clear-sighted,  and  wise  with  the  wisdom  which  attaches 
to  a  tried  experience. 

Lack  of  moral  integrity  is  as  sad  as  it  is  common.  Sometimes 
it  is  one  solicitation,  sometimes  another,  which  successfully  assails  a 
man's  completeness  and  leaves  him  imperfect,  broken,  soiled  Lade 
of  intellectual  int^[rity  is  no  less  sad.  It  implies  the  absence  of  a 
body  of  principles  on  which  one's  knowledge  and  convictions  rest 
It  implies  a  lack  of  stability  of  purpose,  a  fitfulness.  which  leaves  one 
to  be  borne  hither  and  yon  by  the  blasts  of  temporary  opinion  or  by 
the  forces  of  everlasting  selfishness.  The  training  which  a  uni- 
versity gives  is  poor  stuff  indeed  if  it  has  not  asserted  int^frity  alike 
of  mind  and  of  character  as  an  attainable  ideal,  and  if  it  has  not 
aided  in  its  upbuilding. 

There  is  a  subtle  and  often  clever  type  of  mind,  whose  activity 
does  great  damage  to  integrity  by  its  narrow  distinctions,  its  cun- 
ning splitting  of  hairs,  and  its  constant  asserting  of  half  truths  in 
place  of  tlwt  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  which  integrity 
loves.  One  may  learn  the  lesson  of  integrity  if  he  will  but  open 
his  eyes  and  look  nature  in  the  face ;  or  read  history  with  insight  and 
appreciation;  or  move  among  men  as  they  go  about  tlie  work  of 
the  world,  and  watch  the  building  up  and  the  falling  down  of  human 
character. 

There  is  no  substitute  to  be  found  for  integrity :  money  will  not 
buy  it,  nor  will  any  accumulation,  however  vast,  remove  the  stain 
of  its  opposite.  It  is  one  of  man's  most  precious  possessions  and 
it  will  be  sought  by  high-minded  and  confident  youth  with  all  the 

earnestness  and  vigor  of  tlicir  l^eing.    Integrity  has  its  standards. 

and  precious,  time-old  standards  they  are.  It  will  not  be  deceived 
bv  f'-and  and  hypocrisy  ap|>earing  before  it  in  the  garb  Dt  h<inc'-ty 
and  irankness;  nor  will  it  Ije  misled  by  selfishness,  calling  in  imita- 
tion of  the  stem  voice  of  duty. 
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The  world  is  tull  of  men  who  possess  moral  integrity  in  abund- 
ance, but  who  are  sadly  lacking  in  integrity  of  the  intellect  They 
have  never  learned  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  principle  and  con- 
viction.  They  do  not  know  that  the  man  of  int^frity  cannot  at 

one  and  the  same  time  cherisli  contradictory  opinions,  or  pursue 
mutually  exclusive  aims.  Their  natures  lack  wliolencss.  They  are 
composite  men,  maile,  like  Joseph's  coat,  of  many  colors.  The 
solid,  substantisU  unity  of  mind  which  conies  from  applying  to  eadi 
problem  as  it  arises  the  test  of  well-founded  conviction,  is  unknown 
to  them.  They  pick  and  clioose  as  they  go  thronj^h  life,  and  are 
content  to  believe  tliat  they  i><)ssess  the  much  desired  integrity  be- 
cause they  do  not  commit  a  major  sin.  This  is  self-deception  at  its 
worst.  The  man  who  possesses  integrity  is  a  being  quite  different 
from  this.  He  has  gained,  either  from  instinct,  by  habit,  or  through 
training,  the  power  to  think  clearly,  and  he  persists  in  asking-  of  each 
new  problem  what  solution  is  prescribed  for  it  by  the  principles 
that  he  holds.  He  is  not  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  popular  cry  of 
the  moment,  for  he  knows  that  in  the  life  of  man  one  popular  cry 
succeeds  another  with  stanling  rapidity,  and  that  all  alike  are  apt  to 
be  (|uitc  meaningless  and  misleading.  Nor  is  he  unduly  cast  down 
Ix^causc  just  now  some  policy  in  which  he  believes  appears  to  work 
badly  and  to  disappoint  those  who  have  most  urgently  pressed  it 
forward.  He  knows  that  in  the  long  ran  worth  asserts  itself,  and 
that  so  long  as  history  has  a  story  to  tell  it  has  been  the  story  of 
constant  improvement  in  man's  conditions,  of  increasing  control  by 
man  over  his  environment,  and  of  new  and  complicated  adjustments 
between  man  and  that  environment  as  both  become  more  complex 
in  their  natures  and  as  they  touch  each  other  at  more  points. 

I  beg  of  you,  as  you  go  out  from  this  University,  to  set  your 
hearts  upon  intellectual  as  well  as  upon  moral  integrity,  "seeking  a 
luiitv  ri  wholeness,  a  snnndness,  a  steadfastness,  a  strai^jht  foru ar<l- 
ness,  winch,  taken  together,  are  iiUegrity  itself.  Do  not  l>e  deceived 
with  frauds  and  shams,  and  do  not  be  alarmed  with  clamors  and 
with  cries.  Remember  well  the  lessons  you  have  U  rd  from 
nature:  remember  well  t!ie  lessons  you  have  learned  from  history; 
renicinher  well  the  lessons  you  have  learned  from  association  with 
your  fellows  and  from  observation  of  them;  and  out  of  these 
lessons  make  each  for  himself  a  foundation  of  indestructible  con- 
victions upon  which  to  build  an  intellectual  life  of  increasing  ac- 
tivity and  value,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  kind. 

The  first  d^frees  to  be  conferred  were  those  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  science  to  students  of  Columbia  Coll^  who 
were  duly  presoited  by  their  dean,  Professor  J.  Howard  Van 
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Amringe,  and  numbered  iiS»  or  an  increase  of  six  over  the  nuinbcr 
of  candidates  in  the  college  last  year.  The  actin^^  dean.  Professor 
William  T.  Brewster,  presented  98  candidates  from  Barnard  College 
and  upon  them  the  bachdor's  degree  was  also  conferred.  From  the 
school  of  law»  69  candidates  were  presented  by  Dean  Geoi^ge  W. 
Kirchwey,  and  then  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, numbering  82,  arose  and  bowed  their  heads  while  ^  venerable 
and  impressive  Hippocratic  oath  was  administered  by  Professor 
John  G.  Curtis  of  the  medical  faculty  in  the  f oUowinif  words : 

Candidates  for  the  d^ee  of  doctor  of  medicine :  In  our  pro- 
fession it  is  a  custom,  established  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ag'o,  that  no  man  may  be  admitted  to  its  honors,  who  has  not  fir?t 
expressly  taken  upon  hiniielf  Us  obligations.  Now,  there  fore,  lu 
bdialf  of  your  elders,  I  call  upon  you  to  take,  as  we  have  taken 
before  you,  the  oath  of  Hippocrates.  The  language  in  whidii  our 
predecessors  first  pronounced  it  is  no  longer  spoken ;  the  ver}-  gods 
whom  they  called  to  witness  have  been  discarded;  but  stil]  we  can 
find  no  nobler  words  than  the  most  ancient,  in  whicii  to  iiand  down 
tiie  traditions  of  our  calling.  You  do,  therefore,  solemnly  swear, 
each  man  by  whatever  he  holds  most  sacred : 

That  you  will  be  loynl  to  the  profession  nf  medicine,  and  just, 
and  generous,  to  its  members;  that  you  will  lead  your  lives,  and 
practice  your  art,  in  uprightness  and  honor;  that  into  whatsoever 
house  you  shall  enter  in,  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of  Ihe  side  to  the 
utmost  of  your  power;  you  holding  yourselves  far  aloof  from 
wrong;  from  corruption,  from  the  tempting  of  others  to  vice;  that 
you  will  exercise  your  art  solely  for  the  cure  of  your  patients;  and 
will  give  no  drug,  perform  no  operation,  for  a  crimuiai  purpose, 
even  if  solicited;  far  less,  suggest  it ;  that  whatsoever  you  shall  see* 
or  hear,  of  the  lives  of  men  which  is  not  fitting  to  be  spoken,  you 
will  keep  inviolably  secret. 

These  things  do  you  swear?  Let  each  man  bow  the  head,  in 
sign  of  acquiescence. 

And  now,  if  you  shall  be  true  to  this,  your  oath,  may  prosperity 
and  good  repute  be  ever  3rours;  the  opposite,  if  you  shall  prove  your- 
selves  foresworn. 

The  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in  medicine  were  then  presented 
by  Dean  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  and  the  degrees  were  duly  conferred. 
In  the  schools  of  aj^ied  science  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dean 
F.  A.  Goetze,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows :  Engineer  of  mines, 
29;  metallurgical  engineer,  4;  civil  engineer,  25;  elearical  engineer. 
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20;  mechanical  engineer,  22;  chemical  engineer,  6;  and  bachelor  of 
science  in  cheniistiy,  6.  The  candidates  for  the  degree  in  archi- 
tecture wider  the  faculty  of  fine  arts  were  presented  fay  Acting  Dean 
James  R.  Wheeler  and  on  them  were  conferred  2  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  architecture  and  6  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  m  architecture. 

Teachers  College  was  represented  by  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates upon  whom  degrees  were  conferred  as  foUows:  Bachelor  of 
science  in  education,  139 ;  doctor's  diploma  in  education,  4;  master's 
diploma  in  education,  56;  bachelor's  diploma  in  education,  134;  and 
special  diplomas,  109.  The  candidates  from  Teachers  Collegt;  were 
presented  by  Dean  James  Earl  Russell,  and  the  decrees  were  con- 
ferred and  the  diplomas  were  awarded  by  President  Butler.  The 
degrees  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  and  doctor  of  pharmacy  were 
conferred  on  twelve  graduates  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  duly 
presented  by  Dean  Henry  H.  Rusby.  The  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.  numbered  231  and  were  presented  10  the  president  by  Pro- 
fc-  (  r  Gilvin  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  University  Council,  and  thai 
5v  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were  conferred,  this  concluding 
the  award  of  degrees  in  course. 

Tn  conferring  the  honorary  degrees  an  innovation  was  inaui^u- 
rated  by  having  the  candidates  presented  by  a  University  orator 
rather  than  by  separate  sponsors.  This  year  Professor  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  was  the  duly  appointed  orator  and  he  introduced  the 
various  candidates  for  the  honorary  degrees.   Professor  Pedc  said : 

Long  ago,  when  Poland  was  not  merely  an  independent  kingdom 
but  a  powerful  and  splendid  State,  the  great  ceremonials  of  its 
court  had  in  part  a  religious  character.  It  was  the  custom  for  all  to 
bow  their  heads  and  to  repeat  in  unison  the  Nicene  Creed.  As  the 
words  rolled  out  in  sonorous  Latin — "  Credo  in  unum  Deum, 
Patrem  omnipotentem  " — every  knight  and  every  noble  drew  his 
sword  to  signify  that  he  would  give  his  life,  if  need  be,  in  defense 
of  the  faith  which  he  professed.  There  was  seen  the  Church 
militant 

Now.  each  yc^v,  within  this  hall,  when  those  who  have  won  the 
doctorate  are  assembled  before  the  President  of  the  University,  they 
are  greeted  by  a  fanfare  of  tnunpets.  That  trumpet-blast  is  full  of 
meaning.  It  is  supertK  It  is  thrilling.  It  is  a  call  to  action,  and  it 
reveals  the  University  militant.  For  the  old  conception  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  gradually  changing,  so  that  now  it  has  far  less  to 
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do  with  doistered,  isolated,  lettered  ease»  than  with  a  close  relation 
to  the  whole  great  world  in  which  we  live  and  wherein  an  endless 
strife  is  being  waged.  Thus,  whoever  bears  the  impress  of  the 
University  today,  and  grasps  the  full  import  of  her  teaching,  goes 
forth  as  one  who  has  received  llie  accolade  of  knighthood,  to  give 
battle  on  behalf  of  truth  and  enlightenment,  of  justice  and  righteous- 
ness, to  maintain  the  social  order  and  to  rendo*  efficient  service  to 
the  State.  The  sentiment  is  that  which  is  expressed  so  noUy  in  the 
words  of  Emerson : 

"  We  are  now  men  and  must  accept  from  the  highest  minds  the 
same  transcendent  destiny;  and  not  mmors  or  in^ids  in  a  pro- 
tected comer,  nor  yet  cowards  fleeing  before  a  revolution;  but 
guides,  redeemers  and  b^ne factors,  obeying  the  Almighty  effort,  and 
advanciriGf  on  Chaos  and  the  Dark." 

And  again,  in  after  years,  in  the  midst  of  the  everlasting  con- 
flict of  human  life,  the  University,  from  time  to  time,  calls  to  her 
some  of  those  who  have  fought  llie  good  fight  well  and  bravely, 
and  '^cf'^  (m  them  the  mark  of  her  approval.  This  is  not  so  much 
lu  honor  ihcm.  for  they  have  themselves  achieved  all  honor.  It 
resembles  ratlier  the  decoration  of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  stricken 
fidd,  and  while  the  echoes  of  the  battle  are  still  reverberating.  It 
brings  into  dear  rdief  what  they  have  done,  and  thus  it  gives  to 
others  new  strength,  new  courage  and  new  inspiration. 

Professor  Peck  then  pfoceeded  to  present  to  the  president  the 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees.  Introducing  Mr.  B«  B.  Lawrence, 
£.M.  '78,  he  said: 

To  have  adiieved  distinction  in  an  arduous  profession  is  very 
much.  To  have  won  the  respect,  the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of 
one's  fellow  alumni,  is  even  more.  Because  he  has  done  both  of 
these  things,  and  because  111  consequence  he  has  been  chosen  as  the 
first  alumni  representative  in  the  governing  body  of  this  University, 
I  ask  that  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  science  be  conferred 
upon  Benjamin  Bowden  Lawrence  of  the  dass  of  1878. 

In  conferring  the  degree  President  Butler  said : 

Benjamin  Bowden  Lawrence — Highly  trained  and  successful 

mining  engineer;  loyal  son  of  Coiuml)ia,  T  gladly  admit  you  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  science  in  this  University. 

The  next  candidate  was  Prindpal  Denbigh  of  the  Morris  High 
School.    Professor  Peck  said : 

Columbia  I'niversity  has  been  mo^t  fortunate  in  having  the 
cordial  cooperation  in  all  her  work,  of  the  great  institutions  devoted 
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to  secondary  education  throughout  the  city  of  New  York.  That 
cordial  cooperation  she  h  proud  to  recognize;  and  I  therefore  intro- 
duce as  a  representative  of  the  City's  high  schools,  that  he  may  re- 
ceive the  honorary  dei^ree  of  master  of  arts,  John  Halliday  Denbigh, 

princijial  of  the  .\Iorris  Wi^h  Sclioiil. 

The  degree  was  cunferred  by  President  Butler  as  follows: 

John  TTilliday  Denbigh — Principnl  of  an  imprntant  public 
secondary  school;  earnestly  striving  to  increase  the  usefuhiess  of 
secondary  education  in  this  comnmnity,  1  gladly  admit  you  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  this  University. 

Introducing  Dr.  Emmons  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
orator  said : 

In  the  investigation  of  geological  conditions  in  the  United 
States  there  are  few  explorers  and  scholars,  who,  by  their  careful 

studies  and  by  tlieir  publislied  work  have  contributed  so  much  to  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  subject  in  its  economic  phases  as  the 
gentleman  whom  I  now  present,  and  ask  that  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  be  conferred  upon  him— Samuel  Franklin  Emmons  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

In  conferring  the  degree  the  President  said: 

Samuel  Franklin  Enunons — Meniljer  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey;  constantly  contributing  to  the  science  of  geology 
and  to  its  literature,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  in  this  University. 

Professor  Calkins  of  Wellesley  College  was  next  introduced  as 
follows: 

It  is  inherent  in  all  high  intellectual  pursuits  that  those  who 
follow  them  should  know  nothint*-  of  distinctions  that  are  not  dis- 
tinctions of  the  mind.  To  them  there  are  no  distinction*?  of  nation- 
ality, there  are  no  distinctions  of  race,  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
religion,  there  are  no  distinctions  of  sex.  The  sphere  of  intellect 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these,  since  it  is  filled  with  what  has  been 
so  beautifvilly  called  "the  white  radiance  of  Eternity."  It  is  be- 
cause oi  her  original  and  fruitful  re*?carch  and  her  valuable  studies 
in  her  chosen  field,  that  I  now  present,  so  lliat  she  may  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters,  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  Wellesley  College. 

Conferring  this  degree  President  Butler  said : 

Mary  Whitcm  ^Ikins— Professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology 
in  Wellesley  College;  an  acute  and  dear-minded  student  of  the 
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problems  of  mental  life,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters. 

The  introduction  of  Professor  Hulsen,  the  aidueologist,  then 
followed.  Professor  Pcdc  said : 

When  the  most  illustrious  scholar  of  the  modem  world,  Theo- 

dor  Mommsen,  ended  his  life-work,  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as 
though  he  could  have  no  successor;  yet  in  some  extremely  important 
fields  of  archaeological  research,  that  fear  was  happily  disi>elied. 
Our  University  this  year  has  been  honored  by  the  presence  and 
inspired  by  the  instruction  of  Mooimsen's  learned  pupil,  friend  and 
colleague.  He  has  brought  to  us  the  garnered  stores  of  his  patient 
and  illuminating  studies  in  the  Eternal  City;  and  for  this,  Columbia 
desires  to  show  her  grateful  and  sincere  appreciation.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  be  cc«if erred  upon  Chris- 
tian Karl  Friedrich  Hulsen,  professor  in  the  Imperial  German 
Archseological  Institute  at  Rome. 

In  conferring  the  degree  the  President  said: 

Christian  Karl  Friedrich  Hiilsen — ^Scholar  and  archaeologist, 
making  the  stcxies  and  marbles  of  ancient  R<mie  to  speak  with  in- 
telligible voices,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 

in  this  University. 

President  King  of  Oberlin  next  was  introduced  as  follows : 

The  ties  existing  between  Oberlin  College  and  Columbia  l':^:- 
versity  are  growing  closer  every  year  by  reason  of  tho=e  ii:c:ii 
interchanges  and  amenities  vv  iiich  do  so  much  to  promote  a  solidaniy 
of  academic  feeling.  Because  of  this,  and  because  of  his  eminence 
as  an  npositor  of  theology  and  philosophy,  I  present,  in  order  that 
he  may  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  Heniy 
Churchill  King,  president  of  Oberlin  College. 

As  he  banded  President  King  the  diploma,  President  Butler  said : 

Henry  Churchill  King — President  of  Oberlin  College;  educator 
and  theologian,  who«e  published  contributions  to  tlieolog)-  are  the 
ripe  fruit  of  an  earnest  and  catholic  spirit,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology  in  this  University. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Barnard  College  was 
the  next  candidate  to  be  presented.  In  introducing  him  Professor 
Peck  said  r 

It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  achieve  success  in  two  widely 
different  fields.     Yet  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  one 
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who  in  years  gone  by,  as  a  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar,  did  nmch 
for  the  refonn  and  elevation  of  our  jndtdary,  and  who  later,  by 
his  tact  and  judgment  and  wise  counsel,  gave  strength  and  uni^ 

to  the  administration  of  Bnrnnrd  College.  Fur  his  services,  there- 
fore, both  to  the  cause  of  upright  government  and  to  that  of  the 
higher  education,  I  ask  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  be  now 
coofemd  on  Silas  Brown  Brownell,  chasnnan  of  the  trustees  of 
Barnard  College. 

President  Butler  then  conferred  the  degree,  saying: 

Silas  Brown  Brownell — At  once  lawyer  and  counsellor  of  those 
who  follow  the  law;  bearing  through  a  useful  life  heavy  burdens 

of  responsibility  for  institutions  of  learning  and  philanthropy; 

chairmrin  of  tlie  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  I  gladly  admit  you 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  this  University. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  Harvard  University  received  a 
warm  welcome  as  he  stepped  forward  while  Professor  Peck  said : 

Harvard  University  i^  in  point  of  years  the  oldest  of  all  Amer- 
ican universities.  It  might  well  claim  a  place  among  the  youngest 
because  of  the  vigor  and  the  vivacity — may  I  venture  to  say  the 
exhilarating  audacity  P-'with  whidi  it  has  attained  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  of  the  higher  education.  The  accession 
of  a  new  president  to  be  its  heati,  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns 
CriTubridge  only.  The  interest  in  it  is  not  confined  to  Harvard's 
sons.  U  is  national,  and  even  international.  Columbia  University, 
therefore,  welcomes  and  gives  a  hearty  greeting  to  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  student  of  governmental  problems  who  has  assumed 
the  headship  of  that  stately  seat  of  learning  around  which  clusters 
so  much  of  what  is  best  in  Anierican  history  and  scholarship  and 
literature.  We  wish  him  tlie  same  meed  of  fame  that  has  been 
won  by  the  great  organizer  and  administrator  whom  he  succeeds. 
I  present  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  he  may  receive  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  degree  was  conferred  as  follows : 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell— Succeeding  amid  universal  applause 
to  a  post  of  great  dignity  and  responsibility;  publicist,  author  and 
servant  of  man's  highest  interests;  presitlent  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, T  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  this 

University. 

Introducing  Alfred  Mosely,  Professor  Peck  said: 
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It  used  to  be  asserted,  many  years  ago,  that  Americans  disliked 
Great  Britain  and  that  this  dislike  arose  from  the  teach insf  which 
thrv  had  received  as  children  in  the  schools.  The  assertion  was 
most  probably  untrue,  and  yet  it  recognized  a  truth, — a  truth  that 
early  education  is  a  powerful  factor  in  determining  a  man's  mental 
attitude  throughout  his  life.  We  owe  much  to  the  eminent  Eng- 
lishman who  has  grasped  this  truth  and  who  has  given  his  time 
and  his  best  thoiiErht  to  create  a  genuine  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing between  American  and  English  teachers  He  has  thus  shown 
that  education  may  have  a  large  share  in  that  higher  patriotism 
whidi  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  nations  to  unite  all  those 
who  speak  a  common  tongue  and  who  have  inherited  the  same 
traditions.  I  present  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  he  may  receive 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  Alfred  Mosely,  Qimpanion  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

President  Butler  tlien  handed  him  the  diploma,  saying: 

Alfred  Mosely — ^Whose  fortunate  lot  it  has  been  to  receive  the 
applause  of  two  sister  nations  for  the  service  rendered  to  both  by 
promoting  with  wisdom  and  generous  assistance  the  interchange 
of  visits  between  them  by  representative  teachers  and  administra- 
tors of  education,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  diis  University. 

In  presenting  ex-Senator  Spooner,  Professor  Peck  said : 

The  last  two  decades  of  our  national  history  have  witnessed 
a  strong  impulse  on  the  part  of  many  to  reject  the  guidance  of  the 
past,  to  accept  peculiar  doctrines  and  wander  after  gods  that  are 

very  strange  indeed.  An  impatience  of  the  orderly  processes  of 
law  has  afflicted  many  minds.  Because  of  present  evils  many  have 
been  willing  to  incur  the  danger  of  a  future  cataclysm.  All  the 
more  honor,  then,  to  such  as  have  held  fast  to  that  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  sought  for  remedies  only  in  a  careful,  searching 
study  of  our  national  G>nstitution.  Such  a  one  we  have  with 
us  today.  Above  the  roar  of  faction  and  the  babble  of  impulsive 
immaturity,  liis  voice  rang  out  in  clear  impressive  tones  to  wliich 
no  one  could  fail  to  listen.  He  was  eloquent,  but  his  eloquence 
was  not  that  of  the  mere  rhetorician.  It  was  eloquence  dee{dy 
charged  with  pr^fnant  thought.  He  was  a  member  of  a  party,  yet 
he  was  not  a  partisan,  for  he  looked  beyond  the  welfare  of  his 
party  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  \\'herc  others  faltered  or  bent 
before  the  storm,  he  kept  his  hold  upon  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
American  Republic.    I  present,  that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of 
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doctor  of  laws,  John  Coit  Spooner,  for  sixteen  years  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  degree  was  duly  conierred  in  the  following  form : 

John  Coit  Sponner — For  5;txteen  years  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States;  keen  to  perceive  and  alert  to  defend,  the  principles  ol  our 
nation's  government;  eloquent  and  convmcnig  in  expounding  the 
foundations  on  whidi  rest  the  civil  and  political  liberties  of  the 
American  citizen,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  this  University. 

The  last  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  was  the  German  Am- 
tnssador.    Presenting  him.  Professor  Peck  said: 

The  University  has  among  its  guests  today  the  envoy  of  a  great 

and  friendly  people, — a  people  to  whom  our  country's  obliq;ati()ns 
are  «o  many  as  to  he  incalculable.  To  Americans,  the  very  name 
of  Germany  is  redolent  of  a  line  idealism.  Germany  has  g^ven  to 
us  freely  of  its  art,  its  science,  its  literature  and  the  inspiration  of 
its  constructive  scholarship.  But  our  guest  still  more  intimately 
represents  the  person  of  his  sovereign, — that  brilliant  and  far-seeing 
monarch  who  liolds  fast  to  the  traditirhjK  of  his  ancient  and  illus- 
trious house,  while  he  feeis  strongly  the  impulse  of  the  present,  and 
forecasts  the  necessities  of  the  future.  His  Empire  was  born  in 
battle  and  amid  the  shock  of  war;  yet  he  has  made  it  greater  and 
more  splendid  still  by  his  enlightened  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  Stead fnst  and  sapfncious.  he  thinks  always  of  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  In  his  own  lifetime  he  has  become  a  ^reat  historic 
tigure.  So  skillfully  has  he  welded  together  the  States  of  which 
he  is  the  sovereign  head,  that,  with  the  change  of  but  a  single  word, 
we  might  well  address  him  in  that  magnificently  vibrant  line  of 
Vergil : 

"  Tu  regere  impcrio  popnlfjs.  Cicrmane.  memento!" 
To  the  accomplished  diplomat  who  represents  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  we  gladly  give  the  deference  that  is  his  due. 
It  is  a  most  distinguished  honor  to  present  him  to  the  President 

of  this  University  and  to  a^  that  there  be  conferred  upon  him  the 

deqree  of  doctor  of  laws  honoris  ccntsa;  and  T  do  now  so  present  His 
Excellency,  Johann  Heiiirich,  Count  von  Bernstorlf,  German  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Turning  to  Cmmt  vr.n  lU-rnst. aff.  President  l^ntler  said: 

Count  Johann  llcinrich  von  RernstoriT — Rearing  the  high  com- 
mission of  a  great  jKoplc  antl  llieir  sovereign,  discharging  with 
conspicuous  ability  and  skill  the  important  duties  and  friendly 
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offices  of  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  1  gladly  admit 
you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  this  University. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium,  the  aca- 
demic procession  reformed  and  marched  informally  back  to  the 
library,  whence  those  interested  in  the  presentation  of  the  me- 
morial clock  by  the  class  of  '84  College,  proceeded  to  Hamilton 
Hall.  The  memorial  of  the  class  consisted  of  an  ornamental 
clodc  and  doorway  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  around  this  the  class, 
in  cap  and  gown,  were  grouped  for  the  presentation  to  tiie  Uni- 
versity. In  behalf  of  the  class,  Mr.  Barclay  £.  V.  McCarty  made 
an  address  in  which  he  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Dean: 

Behold  the  class  of  Eighty-Four.  We  are  gathered  to  cele- 
brate our  graduation  from  Columbia  College  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Our  thoughts  today  turn  tenderly  toward  the  dead ;  and  we 
bear  to  you  the  melancholy  tidings  that  twenty- four  of  our  class- 
mates have  passed  "  through  nature  to  eternity.'*  We  that  sur\ivc 
return  today  in  the  radiant  Ugl.t  of  the  motto  that  beams  from 
Columbia's  seal. 

To  commemorate  this  anniversary  day,  we  bring  a  memorial 
gift;  and,  Mr.  President,  with  your  gracious  cooperation,  the  clock 
and  marble  doorway,  which  we  have  the  honor  now  to  present  to 
our  alma  mater,  have  been  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  Dean*s 
rooms  in  token  of  the  enduring  affection  that  we  bear  him.  Look- 
ing within,  lookii^  without,  the  clock  will  measure  the  recurring 
hours  both  for  him  and  for  the  students  of  Columbia  College.  To 
them  it  will  tell  the  hours  that  are  to  come;  to  him  it  will  also 
speak  of  the  hours  that  are  gone.  Sometimes,  may  the  clock  bring 
back  a  thought  of  his  students  in  the  class  of  Eighty-Four  I 

Though  we  rejoice  today,  Mr.  President,  that  the  destinies  of 
Columbia  University  are  in  your  valued  keqiinp'.  we  are  not  as- 
sembled upon  this  occasion  to  celebrate  the  giory  of  this  magnificent 
outgrowth  of  Coiunibia  College — this  sum  and  continent  of  our 
hopes  and  aspirations.  "Si  monumentum  queris,  dicumspioe'M 
Rather  are  we  here  to  commemorate  in  retrospect  tfie  day  of  our 
graduation  from  the  old  School  of  Arts. 

An  event,  to  be  worthy  of  public  commemoration,  need  not  in 
itself  be  great.  Some  days  arc  memorable  for  the  history  that 
lives  behind  them — some  for  the  traditions  that  the  heart  and  iniiKi 
recalL  **  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers."  Thus,  though 
there  cluster  about  this  anniversary  day  the  tenderest  memories 
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that  belong  to  the  class  of  Eighty-Four  alone,  yet  the  day  of  our 
graduation  from  Columbia  College  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is 
a  day  that  cannot  be  commemorated  without  recalling  the  splendid 
history  and  glorious  traditions  of  Columbia's  preceding  years. 
The  upshootiiig  palm  that  grew  near  the  altar  of  ApoUo  in  the 
Delian  isle,  the  "  Pride  of  Delos  "  that  held  captive  the  enraptured 
eyes  of  Ulysses,  became  resplendent  with  the  glory  nf  immortal  life; 
the  fair  fame  of  Columbia  College,  born  in  the  splendid  genius  of 
Hamilton,  Jay  and  Livingston,  nourished  by  the  brilliant  attain- 
ments of  Morris  and  Verplandc,  sustained  by  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  Clinton,  perpetuated  by  the  constellation  of  intellect  that 
came  in  the  ensuing  years,  will  forever  !>loom  by  the  shcine  of  our 
devotion  as  the  bright,  consummate  iiower  that  is  our  heritage 
today. 

With  this  history  behind  tis,  with  tiiese  traditions  to  sustain  us, 
with  the  inspiration  that  is  their  living  effluence,  may  not  we — may 
not  all  Columbia  men — he  justified  today  in  feelinf,'^  for  Columbia 
College — our  alma  mater — the  old  School  of  Arts — the  acropolis 
of  this  splendid  university,  as  Themistocles — as  Cimon — as  Pericles 
felt  for  tfie  citadel  of  Athena,  the  aeal  of  a  lover's  devotion! 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  class  of  Eighty-Four  presents  this 
token  of  its  constant  love. 

This  was  answered  by  President  Butler  in  a  brief  speech  of 
acceptance  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  receiving  from  an- 
other class,  enrolled  in  the  Early  Eighties,  a  further  memorial  to 
alma  maier^  Amul  the  usual  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  class  and 
the  other  alumni  present.  Dean  Van  Aroringe  also  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, participating  in  fte  acceptance  of  the  gift  with  President 
BuUer.   The  Dean  said : 

Mr  McCarty  and  gentlemen  of  the  dass  of  '84:  I  must  first 

thank  the  President  for  his  very  gracious  words,  and  for  permitting 
me  to  join  with  him  in  accepting  your  memorial  gift.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  of  this  gift  more  appropriately,  or  in  higher 
praise,  tiian  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  admirable  dass  whose 
graduation  it  commemorates,  and  worthy  of  this  stately  home  of 
Sieir  o/ma  maler.  No  one  can  hereafter  enter  this  hall  without 
being  at  once  attracted  by  this  adornment,  conspiaious  from  its 
union  of  utility  and  beauty  no  less  than  by  its  position,  nor  without 
being  reminded  of  those  cherished  sons  of  CoUunbia  to  whose 
thoughtful  solicitude  and  generosity  it  is  due. 

In  the  years  to  come,  it  will  doubtless  please  you  to  remonber 
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that  your  beautiful  clock  will  set  the  time  by  which  the  Collecre 
must,  in  all  its  activities,  be  regelated,  and  will  also,  with  every 
passing  hour,  tell  to  successive  generations  of  students  the  story  of 
yottr  devotion  and  affectionate  loyalty.  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  Columlna  CcXkg^ 

The  alomni,  who  had  begun  to  gather  on  the  grounds  fay  nooot 
after  attending  the  dedication  of  the  dock  and  doorway  by  the  class 
of  1884,  assembled  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  alumni  Itmdieoit. 
Owing  to  the  threatening  weather  there  were  not  as  many  present 
as  last  year,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm,  although  the 
remarks  of  the  speakers  could  only  be  heard  by  those  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  For  this  reason  it  had  been  decided  to  abandoa 
the  addresses  hitherto  made  by  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees 
and  to  confine  the  '^peaking  to  impromptTi  addresses  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dean  Van  Amnuge,  and  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  alumni. 
Unfortunately  even  their  remarks  were  heard  by  but  \ery  few.  and 
some  provision  must  be  made  in  the  future,  either  to  restrict  the 
number  attending  the  luncheon  or  to  arrange  some  place  where 
these  addresses,  which  are  much  appreciated  by  the  alumni,  could 
be  delivered  where  they  might  be  heard  by  more  than  a  few  of 
the  assemblage.  As  usual,  the  Early  Eighties,  grouped  together 
at  a  single  table,  were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  the  classes  of 
'84  and  '99  also  occupied  prominent  positions.  Dean  Van  Amringe. 
who  served  as  toastonaster,  spoke  as  follows : 

I'dlow  Alumni; — You  must  know  that  the  despotic  conmiiitee 
in  charge  of  this  festival  has  issued  a  decree,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  that  you  who  are  here  to  renew  college  associations,  to 
spend  a  free  and  joyous  day  in  class  reunions,  in  song  and  story  and 
good  fellowship,  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  your 
liberty  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  specchmaking.  There  is 
one  speech,  however,  whidi,  so  far  from  interrupting  or  marring 
the  pure  and  exalted  pleasures  of  this  great  day,  will  add  t  >  them 
— and  that  is  the  informal,  intimate  and  altogether  admirable  speech 
with  which  our  honored  chief  tisually  favors  us.  We  ask  him  to 
gratify  us  again.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  we  will,  pre- 
ceded by  the  stirring  music  provided  by  tlie  Early  Eighties  and  the 
late  Nineties,  march  to  South  Field,  there  to  participate  in  other 
ceremonies  and  luxuriate  in  other  delights. 

In  response  to  loud  cheers,  President  Butler  spoke  informally. 
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and  iiis  remarks  on  the  improved  financial  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  received  with  general  interest.    President  Butler  said : 

Fellow  Aluaini; — It  is  not  particularly  easy  to  make  one's  self 
beard  in  this  hall,  and  I  know  well  that  you  are  in  no  mood  to  be 
detained  by  lengthy  speaking.   But  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure 

of  responding  at  least  brtefly  to  the  invitation  to  speak  thus  in- 
fornially  to  the  alumni,  because  I  vnliie  more  highly  than  you 
reahze  this  opportunity  to  put  into  a  few  bnei  paragraphs  each  year 
a  statement  of  the  things  which  most  coaoern  vs  here  at  the  Uni- 
vcnity  and  which  \heretore  most  ooooera  and  interest  you. 

I  do  not  know  from  my  own  experience  nor  do  I  recall  from 
reading  over  onr  historv,  any  single  year  which  has  been  so  crowded 
with  important  madents  as  the  year  which  closes  today.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  very  great  burden  has  been  lifted 
from  the  trustees,  and  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  the  University  has  been  removed  by  the  successful  carrying 
through  by  the  committee  on  finance  of  a  carefully  thout^ht  out 
plan  for  refunding  the  entire  corporate  debt,  and  for  extinguishmg 
it  absolutely  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  by  an  annual  sinking- fimd 
payment  which  we  can  meet  without  embarrassment  The  enor- 
mous expense  of  securing  and  developing  this  splendid  site  was 
met  out  of  the  resources  of  the  University  and  by  speciril  gifts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  not  insignificant  sum  of  three  millions  of 
dollars.  A  corporate  obligation  of  that  amount  has  existed  in 
various  forms  for  a  ntmiber  of  years.  These  obligations  were 
yesterday  reftmded  into  a  single  four  per  cent  mortgage  bond  to 
be  met  by  the  payment  of  $100,000  annually  for  the  next  thirty 
years.  Tliat  means  not  quite  the  finance  of  Mr.  Micawber — tliat 
we  have  paid  one  obligation  by  issuing  another — ^because  when  the 
original  obligations  were  issued  we  saw  no  means  of  redeeming 
them  unless  funds  should  be  provided  by  gift  We  have  now 
issued  an  obligation  which  we  purpose  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  so  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned,  the  debt  disappears. 
For  the  first  time  since  1891  we  are,  therefore,  without  the  necessity 
of  facing  an  indebtedness  the  means  of  extinguishing  which  we 
could  not  see. 

I  call  that  an  achievement  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  I  should 

be  Incking  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  -nv  to  vou  that  this  is  due  to  the 
counsel,  and  the  fmnncin!  knowlcW;;*;  aiul  legal  ability,  of  our  ahmini 
as  represented  ia  the  ultkc  of  treasurer  of  the  Corporation  and  on 
the  committee  on  finance  of  the  Trustees,  by  John  McLean  Nash 
of  '68,  George  L.  Rives  of  *6S,  and  Francis  S.  Bangs  of  'y8,  who 
have  borne  the  burden  of  the  undertaking. 
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In  the  next  place  the  year  has  seen  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
what  has  been  for  fifty  years  one  of  the  dearest  wi^es  of  the  aluouii 

of  Columbia,  namely,  an  opportunity  to  feel  a  sense  of  direct 
responsibility  for  her  welfare  and  policies  by  being  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  some  iiieinbers  of  her  g-oveming  board. 
That  step  has  been  taken  by  substantially  unanimous  consent  and 
with  the  approval  of  every  University  interest  Inasmuch  as  there 
were  two  existing  vacancies  on  the  Board,  when  it  meets  again  in 
October  it  will  welcome  to  its  councils  not  one,  bnt  two  newly- 
elected  alumni;  one  the  first  choice  of  tlie  alumni,  and  the  other 
(as  the  record  shows)  the  gentleman  who  would  have  been  their 
second  choice  had  provision  been  made  at  this  time  for  the  selec- 
tion of  two  Alumni  Trustees— Benjamin  B,  Lawrence,  of  '78,  and 
Willard  V.  Km^,  r,f  '89. 

More  than  tliat :  we  have  been  able,  after  long  and  anxious  and 
most  interesting  discussion  in  the  University  Council,  to  carry 
through  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  and  policies  of 
the  University,  which  was  formulated  by  the  Council  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees  given  more  than  a  year  agO» 
which  invitation  asked  the  Council  to  consider  certain  specific  mat- 
ters and  make  recommendations  as  to  the  policies.  The  University 
Council  has  done  that.  Those  recommendations  in  due  time  will 
go  to  the  Trustees,  and  soon  the  time  wiU  come;,  I  am  sure,  when 
such  of  the  policies  recommended  as  will  most  surely  promote  our 
greater  usefulness  and  influence  and  enable  us  to  exercise  still  more 
power  in  this  community  and  in  the  country,  will  be  adopted. 

Another  new  step,  which  some  of  you  certainly  will  appreciate, 
has  been  taken  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new  method  of  admitting 
students  to  the  undergraduate  parts  of  the  University,  to  Columbia 
College,  to  the  schools  of  applied  science,  and  to  Barnard  Coll^. 
A  sinp'le  committee  on  admissions  will  hereafter  sit  for  all  these 
parts  or  the  University,  presided  over  by  an  officer  chosen  partic- 
,  ularly  for  his  fitness  to  deal  with  the  prohlem  of  college  admission. 
Moreover,  instead  of  having  to  depend  as  heretofore  upon  the 
result  of  a  single  admission  examination,  college  admission  will  be 
based  on  close  individual  knowledgfe  of  the  candidate,  and  this 
committee  purposes  to  have  before  it  the  school  record  of  every 
applicant  for  the  two  or  three  or  four  years  preceding,  and  to  give 
to  that  record  whatever  weight  they  may  find  it  deserves  in  passing 
upon  an  applicant's  fitness.  In  odier  words,  we  have  ever>'  inten- 
tion hereafter  of  giving  weight  and  authority  to  tlie  student's  school 
record.  That  is  said  by  all  who  have  lieard  of  it.  to  be  a  long  as  well 
as  a  new  step  forward  in  cementing  our  relations  with  the  schoob 
and  in  developing  wider  and  stronger  educational  policies. 
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I  caimot  take  time  this  afternoon,  nor  would  you  care  to  have 

me  do  so,  to  tell  you  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  other  matters  of  much 
more  than  usual  importance  which  have  come  to  a  head  durint;  the 
year.  But  there  have  been  some  extraordinary  and  admirable 
developments  and  extensions  in  the  school  of  medicine  and  in  the 
school  of  law.  The  policies  which  were  inaugurated  two  years 
ago  for  the  sdiook  of  afiplied  science  have  been  continiied  with 
unexampled  succe88|»  and  tbe<;c  schools  are  in  frctter  condition  today 
than  ever  before  in  their  lustory.  The  p^real  graduate  schools  are 
now  attracting  more  than  one  thousand  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world — ^the  largest  and  most  earnest  body  of  graduate  students 
that  I  know  of  in  any  English-spealdng  institution  of  learning. 

While  all  these  parts  of  our  work  are  in  n  sense  difTerenf  nnd 
lie  outside  each  other,  yet  I  assure  you  Ihey  are  all  bound  too  ether 
with  the  strong,  growing,  vital  Columbia  spirit.  You  will  be  mter- 
ested,  perhaps  astonished,  to  see  in  how  many  splendid  and  in- 
spiring ways  it  manifests  itself ,  now  in  one  part  of  the  country  and 
now  in  another,  not  only  in  enthusiastic  patherings  such  as  this, 
but  in  countless  ways  sometimes  too  small  to  attract  notice,  but 
all  of  which  count  for  the  Columbia  that  is  to  be. 

But  in  this  year  in  which  we  have  gone  so  far  forward,  we  have 
suffered  the  most  grievous  personal  losses  that  have  ever  come  to 
tts  in  a  like  period.  Out  of  our  ranks  have  gone  strong,  devoted 
and  loyal  men  without  whose  presence  and  aid  one  hardly  knows 
how  we  are  to  pfo  on.  Durinjj  the  year  there  has  passed  away 
Edward  Mitchell,  a  senior  member  uf  the  board  ui  uuslees,  who 
Stood  there  for  a  generation  like  a  great,  splendid  giant  tree  in  the 
primeval  forest,  always  loyal  and  devoted  to  Columbia,  living  its 
life,  doing  its  work,  thoughtful  for  its  welfare  and  planning^  for 
its  advancement.  Mitchell  has  gone  to  his  well-earned  reward. 
And  out  of  our  academic  ranks  have  gone  in  a  rapid  succession, 
which  fills  our  hearts  with  sorrow  and  grief,  Canlield  and  George 
Carpenter  and  Tufts.  Their  loss  is  simply  incalcubble,  for  they 
entered  into  our  life  at  a  thousand  points,  esfwcially  the  ciders, 
upon  whom  we  ha<l  learned  to  depend  with  certainty  and  assurance. 
Their  all  too  short  lives  have  ended,  but  the  spirit  which  they 
brought  to  their  work  here  remains.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
example  which  they  set  of  earnest,  devoted,  self^'Sacrifidng  loyalty 
to  the  great  name,  the  great  tradition  and  the  great  cause  which 
binds  us  all  together  in  the  family  of  Columbia. 

Despite  the  thr^tening  weather  of  the  afternoon,  a  large  number 
of  the  alumni  and  many  of  the  guests  who  had  attended  the  com- 
mencement exercises  in  the  morning  were  present  at  the  dedication 
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of  the  new  South  Fldd  and  the  baseball  game  between  Syracuse  and 
Columbia.  The  tempotary  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  fidd  were 
thronged  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  were  enthusiastic  spectatoit. 
Several  of  the  classes  appeared  in  costume  and  marched  around  the 
field  accompanied  by  bands,  so  that  altogether  the  occasion  was  most 
interesting  and  aroused  considerable  enthusiasm,  which  was  in- 
dicative of  future  commencement  games  on  South  Fldd.  As  soon 
as  the  spectators  had  assembled,  the  classes  of  '84*  Mines,  and  '99 
in  the  College  and  Sdioob  of  Applied  SdencCp  took  positions  in 
front  of  the  stand,  facing  President  Butler  and  Dean  Van  Amringc; 
Professor  James  F.  Kemp  was  the  ^okesman  for  the  dass  of  '84, 
Mines,  and  addressing  the  President  of  the  Universityp  spoke  as 
follows: 

The  dass  of  '84  in  the  old  School  of  Mines  has  been  scattered  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  glcdie  since  its  graduation.  When,  how- 
ever, its  twenty-fifth  anniversriry  was  in  prospect,  \\s  members  were 
moved  as  one  man  to  do  something  for  ainm  inalcr.  We  w  ere  the 
more  anxious  to  take  this  step  now,  because  with  raiiivs  hut  slightly 
dimmtshed  as  yet  by  loss,  we  stand  today  in  middle  life,  sympathetic 
and  in  touch  with  both  the  experiences  which  lie  behind  and  with 
those  which  are  before.  We  are  not  too  old  to  feci  the  thrill  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  sons  who  are  now  appearing  m  the  classrooms  at 
Columbia,  nor  do  we  lack  that  maturer  point  of  view  which  is  best 
devdoped  in  our  dders.  In  cooperation  with  our  fellow  alumni  of 
*gg,  a  joint  memorial  has  been  prqtared  in  tfie  new  South  Field. 
As  we  can  all  see,  the  grading  has  developed  a  broad  stretch  of 
green  turf,  which  has  added  to  the  beauty  of  our  inspiring  sur- 
roundings, and  which  we  hope  will  prove  a  welcome  and  useful 
recreation  ground  for  our  students.  We  men  of  84  desire  espe- 
cially to  see  it  an  adjunct  of  the  University  gymnasium  and  we  hope 
tiiat  the  authorities  of  that  invaluable  diepartment  of  campus  life 
may  find  the  field  an  outdoor  addition  upon  which  in  fair  weather 
much  healthful  exercise  may  be  taken.  We  hope  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently near  for  a  quick  run,  a  merry  game  or  an  outdoor  drill  f nxn 
which  in  a  moment  the  classes  may  return  to  the  locker-rooms. 

We  also  make  our  share  of  the  gift  with  the  expectation  that 
Columbia  may  have  directly  in  front  of  its  University  buildings  and 
dftrmitorics,  a  field  to  which  as  the  guests  of  the  student  body  and 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  spirit,  teams  from  our  sister  institutions 
may  be  invited,  and  on  which  they  may  engage  with  us  in  friendly 
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contests.  In  so  far  as  they  are  practised  the  contests  must  be 
carried  on  in  a  frank  and  open  spirit,  if  the  field  is  to  be  used  in 
the  way  intended  by  our  class.  The  absorbing"  desire  lO  win  at  any 
cost,  the  bhnd  and  intense  partisanship,  and  the  dcmuralizing 
features  of  many  of  oar  latter  day  intercollegiate  games,  we  hope 
to  replace  with  a  reasonable  and  proper  self-control,  that  is  neithisr 
deliriously  exalted  by  victorj',  nor  despairingfly  cast  down  by  defeat. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  IVesident,  wc  hope  to  see  this  field  a  strong" 
adjunct  in  cuitivaiing  and  encouraging  some  ol  the  best  features 
of  student  fife  in  Old  Columbia  and  with  this  intent,  '84  Mines 
passes  its  share  of  it  into  your  keeping. 

In  behalf  of  Hie  class  of  '99,  A,  A.  Fowler  then  made  a  pres- 
entation address.   Mr.  Fowler  said : 

Mr.  President: — The  classes  of  '99  College  and  Science  have 
asked  me  to  speak  for  them  in  presenting  to  you  for  the  University 
our  share  of  the  Field  we  dedicate  today.   As  a  tribute  of  our 

lr>\a1fv  to  Colnnibia,  and  as  a  repayment  in  somp  Tiicastire  of  the 
debt  we  owe  her,  we  desire  to  present  a  gift  of  j>crTnancnce  that 
shall  constantly  and  actively  ullect  the  lives  of  future  under- 
graduates. 

We  have  felt  Uiat  Columbia,  in  spite  of  her  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial growth,  has  sadly  lacked  tlie  means  of  a  general  participation 
in  outdoor  sport  by  the  untlergrndtinte  body.  We  l^lieve  that  no 
university  can  offer  the  fullest  and  most  rational  training  for  life 
unless  it  provides  the  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  all  its 
undergraduates  to  moke  some  outdoor  sport  a  sensible  and  regular 
part  of  their  daily  lives. 

It  appears  to  many  of  us  that  the  present  system  of  "star 
athletics"  thnt  obtains  throughout  the  mnntry  has  develoi^cd  its 
hurtful  features  to  such  an  extreme  that  a  rcacticMi  is  bound  to 
occur,  and  a  development  to  set  in  along  saner  and  more  wholesome 
lines.  More  and  more  our  colleges  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is 
an  abnormal  and  unwholesome  state  of  affairs  which  permits  a 
small  number  of  men  out  of  the  entire  University  tf>  fle\  ote  ilicm- 
selves  over-seriously  to  making  a  business  of  athletics,  while  the 
large  body  of  their  fellow  students  looks  on  from  the  side  lines 
and  makes  no  attenqit  to  actively  enjoy  any  branch  of  sport. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  see  a 
change  in  college  athletics  which  will  carry  us  beyond  the  point 
where  football  at  '^ome  of  om  c"Hpire<;  has  been  characterized  as  a 
relipfion,  and  will  briiiL:  U)  ti  c  day  when  intercollegiate  athletics 
shall  be  the  product  of  a  general  and  active  participation  by  a  much 
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larger  proportion  of  our  undergraduates;  when  competition  shall 
still  supply  its  spur,  but  the  keenness  to  win  shall  not  overshadow 
the  desire  for  good  sportsmanship  for  its  own  sake. 

We  believe  that  Columbia,  as  she  has  led  in  other  fields,  should 
also  be  a  leader  in  this  evolution  of  college  sport  All  loyal  alumni 
regret  the  circumstances  which  compelled  you  in  your  good  judg- 
ment to  suspend  intercollegiate  football,  and  '90  offers  its  share  of 
South  Field  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  such 
a  general  and  healthy  interest  in  our  own  interdass  and  interschool 
contests,  that  Columbia,  as  a  worthy  and  honorable  comp^itor,  may 
again  take  a  leading  part  in  all  branches  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Already  other  classes  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  field,  and  have  announced  their  intention  of  con- 
tributing in  turn  to  the  completion  of  the  work  that  our  class  and 

Mines  have  been  glad  to  begin.  It  will  not  talce  many  succeed- 
ing contributions  to  make  this  a  field  of  which  any  univeisi^  might 
well  be  proud. 

In  speaking  for  '99,  I  cannot  refrain  from  personal  tribute  to 
the  one  man  in  our  class  who  more  than  any  other  deserves  the 
credit  f (Mr  the  result  we  see  here  today.  It  was  tn  tfie  mind  of  Blr. 
Frank  Hadcett  that  the  plan  for  this  gift  was  conceived,  and  I  trust 
that  his  name  may  be  gratefully  associated  with  South  Field,  not 
only  by  the  men  w  ho  use  it,  but  by  all  alumni  as  well.  I  beg  also 
to  tender  you  our  tiianks  for  the  cordial  cooperation  that  you  and 
the  trustees  have  extended  to  us,  and  to  Dean  Goetze  for  the  cfaeer> 
f  ui  and  energetic  way  in  which  he  pushed  the  practical  side  of  die 
work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  on  behalf  of  '84  Mines  and  '99 
to  present  to  you  South  Field,  which  we  ask  you  to  dedicate  to  the 
promotion  and  betterment  of  athletics  at  Cohmibia. 

Tlic  L^ift  fi-f.»m  tb.e  classes  of  '84  Mines  and  'qq.  Collep^e  p.n-i 
Science,  was  thereupon  accepted  by  President  Butler  in  a  brief 
address. 

Tlie  exercises  of  commencement  day  were  brought  to  a  close  bv 
a  large  general  gathering  of  the  alumni  on  the  University  grounds. 
At  seven  o'clock  several  hundred  graduates  were  present  at  an 
informal  beefsteak  dinner,  which  was  served  in  the  University  Com- 
mons, the  various  classes  for  the  most  part  being  grouped  together. 
The  class  of  '99  held  its  decennial  dinner  on  the  lawn  outside  of  the 
Facultv  Club.  The  dass  of  '00  dined  together  at  the  Clarcmont, 
the  class  of  '04  at  the  Hotel  Marseille,  while  '93  and  '06  had  large 
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and  enthusiastic  dinners  in  separate  rooms  in  University  Hall.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  dinners  the  various  classes,  preceded  by  their 
bands,  marched  around  the  University  grounds  and  finally  grouped 
on  the  Library  steps,  where  there  was  g-eneral  singing-  of  Columbia 
songs  and  music  by  the  band.  The  evening's  exercises  were  a  dis- 
tnici  improvement  over  previous  years  and  were  marked  by  great 
enthusiasm. 

H.  T.  Wads 


A  COPLEY  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  COOPER  1768 


THE  following  letters  from  President  Myles  Cooper  to  Jolm 
Singleton  Copley,  together  with  two  brief  notes  frckm  Copley 
In  reply,  are  now  preserved  in  the  Pablic  Record  Office  in  London. 
They  are  2xnoag  the  papers  of  Copley's  half  brother,  Henry 
Pdham,  in  a  bundle  of  Intercepted  Letters  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
designated  as  CO  5/38.  It  is  not  known  how  Pelham's  papers 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  government,  hut  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  were  seized  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  1776,  at 
Halifax,  where  Pelham,  who  was  an  ardent  royalist,  had  gone  with 
the  British  troops  upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  letters  here  printed  lies  in  the  informa^ 
tion  they  give  us  of  two  of  Copley's  paintings.  The  Cooper  por- 
trait is  still  in  the  possession  of  Columbia  University,*  but  of  The 
nun  with  the  candle,"  nothing  is  known.  The  first  note  from 
Copley  is  in  rough  draft  in  Copley's  hand  on  the  back  of  another 
letter,  with  many  erasures  and  corrections,  but  without  name,  place, 
or  date.  Copley's  second  note  is  a  slightly  corrected  copy,  without 
address.    The  place  of  both  in  the  series  is,  however,  obvious. 

President  Cooper's  last  letter  contains  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Copley  to  visit  New  York.  Tliis  he  did  in  June,  1771,  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  He  met  with  a  flattering  reception  and  "  an  unparalleled 
Degree  of  Encouragement,  notwithstanding  y'  common  Complaint 
of  Scarcity  of  Money."  He  painted  thirty-seven  portraits  in  the 
short  space  of  a  little  less  than  six  months,  and  found  linie  beside? 
for  a  two  weeks*  "tour"  to  Philadelphia.  The  details  of  this 
period  of  Copley's  life,  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  arc  now  available 
in  a  scries  of  fifteen  letters  to  Henr)-  Pelham,  but  they  do  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  history  of  King's  College. 

Guernsey  Jones 

*  See  Columbia  UNivnsiry  Quakterly,  September,  1899,  VoL  i,  facing 

P-  347. 
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President  Cooper  to  Copley 

King's  College, 
New  York, 
5,  Awg»  lyeS, 

Sir, 

By  Cap'  Smith,  who  conveys  this,  You  will  receive  7  Gnineas — 
the  price,  if  I  recollect,  of  y*  Picture.  By  y*  Same  Ueiuleman  I 
also  send  a  Gown,  Hood,  &  Band,  by  whicli  to  fmisii  the  Drai)ery. 
This«  I  douht  not,  you  wiU  be  able  to  execute,  before  Cap^  Smith 
returns  to  New  York ;  at  which  Time  You  will  return  y*  Gown  frc 
together  with  the  Picture  :  and.  if  a  Couple  of  Guineas  will  purchase 
y*  little  Piece  which  I  so  much  adnured-— y*  Nun  with  the  Candle 
before  her — You  may  send  tliat  also — which  I  will  deposit  in  our 
College  Library  as  a  Beginning  to  a  public  Collection.  I  f  y*  Picture 
does  not  please  You,  and  I  sh*  visit  Boston  again,  y'  next  Year,  I 
will  take  Care  that  it  shall  l)c  there  before  me;  that,  when  I  come, 
it  may  receive  your  finishing  Hand. 

I  am,  S'  y'  most  obed*  &  very 
hUeSer" 

MvtES  O>0PER. 

Please  to  convey  the  Letter 
to  M'  Troutbeck. 


President  Cooper  to  Copley 

King's  College,  New  York, 
24.  Oct^  1768. 

Sir, 

I  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  see  Cap*  Smith  during  his  Stay 
here  the  last  Voyage,  otherwise,  a  Line  should  have  waited  on  You 
at  his  Return. — I  am  obliged  to  You  for  wliat  you  say  ccmccming 
the  Candle-Lsght,  which  You  will  please  to  send  by  Cap*  Smith 
(who,  I  fancy,  will  be  almost  ready  to  sail,  by  the  Time  you  receive 
this),  and  the  Moner-  f>^hall  be  re-]  mitted  to  you  by  y*  first  Oppor- 
tunity. Bu^  by  y*  Same  Conveyance,  I  must  also  beg  of  you  to 
send  niy  Portrait,  finish'd  in  the  best  Manner  You  can ;  for,  as  to  my 
Coming  again  to  Boston,  (considering  what  a  Situation  You  are  in 
and  I  am  afraid  Things  are  not  likely  to  change  for  y*  better)  the 
Matter  is  quite  uncertain:  and,  if  ever  T  do  see  y*  Place  again,  it 
will  hardly  be  before  l)oth  You  and  I  have  seen  Europe. 

I  have  seen  several  People  who  have  told  me  y'  Picture  is  ex- 
ceeding like  me ;  and  if  the  Finishing  is  not  so  hi^,  as  You  might 
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have  made  it,  on  another  Sitting^;  I  will  take  all  Care  that  y*  Cir- 
cumstances shall  be  known  to  those  who  have  either  Discernment 
enough  to  taste  its  Excellencies,  or  Penetration  sufficient  to  observe 
its  Defects.  I  ani,  S'  with  my  best  wishes  for  your 

Welfare,  y'  most  obed^  &  very  hble  Ser\'t 

Myles  Coopes. 


Plt£SmBNT  CoOPEft  TO  COPLBY 

King's  College, 
New  York, 
9""  Jany. 


I  was  much  surprized  that  you  neither  thought  proper  to  send 
my  Picture,  as  you  were  desir'd  to  do,  by  Cap'  Smith  ;  nor  to  cpve 
me  any  Reason  for  the  Omission.  Perhaps  he  might  have  shipt 
away  as  he  has  done  from  me,  without  your  Knowledge  of  his 
sailing:  but  still  you  might  have  let  me  know  that  such  was  the 
Case.  As  for  y*  portrait  itself,  the  want  of  it  cannot  be  attended 
with  any  great  Inconvenience;  but  y*  Gown  I  think  you  arc  un- 
pardonable for  keeping  in  your  Hands  so  long;  And  the  other 
Picture,  if  I  had  been  in  possession  of  it,  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
y*  Occasion  of  procuring  some  more,  to  my  certain  Knowledge,  for 
our  Library. 

I  b<^,  Sir,  you  wotiH  -^end  at  least,  my  Gown 
by  y*  first  Opportunity,  and  remain, 
y'  most  obcd*  Scrv* 

Myles  Omver. 


Copley  to  Pkesident  Cooper 

[No  date] 

I  received  Your  favour  by  C[apt.]  Smith  with  the  robe  in  good 
<tfder  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  a>mply  with  Your  reques 
in  sending  it  back  as  soon  as  You  exp<*rted  but  having  been  ingaged 
to  sett  out  opon  a  tour  of  a  week  the  next  Morning  but  will  return 
it  when  Cap  Smith  makes  his  next  trip.  I  likewise  received  seven 
Guineas  the  price  of  Your  portrait  as  to  the  Candle  light  In  con* 
sideration  of  the  use  You  propose  to  make  of  it  I  will  part  with  it 
for  two  Guineas  as  it  is  my  desire  to  see  some  publick  coUectioo 
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begun  in  America    I  shall  therefore  send  it  with  'S'our  ix)r [trait] 
one  box  will  contain  the  two  but  T  [am]  extrcemly  loath  to  send 
Yours  till  Vou  sett  again  for  after  it  has  been  seen  by  cverey  body 
the  finnish  comes  too  late  to  answer  the  purposes  desired 
I  am 

[To]  President  [Cooper] 


President  Cooper  to  Copley* 

King's  College,  New  York, 

Sir. 

1  am  extremely  sorry,  that,  for  a  voyage  or  two  before  this, 
Cap*  Smith  should  have  made  so  much  Haste,  as  to  have  prevented 
my  Sending  by  Him  the  two  Guineas  which  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  the  portrait.  The  piece  has  been  much  admired ;  as  well  as  the 
picture  of  myself.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  ^'on  oonM  persuade 
yourself  to  exercise  your  Art  for  a  few  Months  in  this  place :  T  am 
satisfied  you  would  ftnd  an  unparalleled  Degree  of  Encouragement, 
notwithstanding  y*  common  Complaint  of  Scarcity  of  Money.  Any 
assistance  that  I  could  lend  you,  you  might  depend  on  receiving. 
Cap*  Smith  will  give  yoti  y"  Balance  of  your  Accotmt.  And  you 
will  oblige  me  by  sending  a  Kec*  for  y*  whc^e  by  y*  Return  of  y* 
same  Conveyance. 

I  am,  S'  Y'  most  obed*  &  very  hble  Scrv* 

Mylbs  Coopn. 


Copley  to  President  Cooper 

Boston  Sep^  24,  1769 

SW 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind 
favour  by  Cap*  Smith,  it  gives,  me  peailiar  plea'=iire  to  find  the 
pictures  came  safe  to  hand  &  were  approved  off.   i  am  much  obliged 

*The  addrcM  read»  m  foUowi: 

To 

M'  Copley 

Portrait  Painter 
in  Boftoa 

Fav'  of 

Cap*  Smith 
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to  you  for  the  assistance  you  are  so  kind  to  offer  me  should  I  vi^it 
New-york  although  I  cannot  at  present  make  that  excursion  tor 
the  exercise  of  my  pencill  I  may  in  some  future  time  when  I  shall 
be  doubly  happy  in  the  friendship,  of  one  from  whom  an  obligarioa 
will  be  no  ways  painfull 

I  am  Sir  with  all 
Respect  your  Most  Ob^ 
Hum'"  Ser* 

John  Stscsjstom  Copunr 


DE  WrrX  CUNTON  AND  COLUMBIA 


AS  die  first  stuctent  who  entered  Columbia  when  the  College 
renewed  its  activities  at  the  dose  of  the  Revolution  and  under 
its  new  name,  Qinton  occupies  a  unique  position,  and  the  eminence 
which  he  subsequently  attained  as  ''the  first  citizen  of  the  hrst 
State  of  the  Union  "  renders  every  circumstance  connected  with  his 
coU^  career  of  especial  interest.  Fortunately  Qinton  himself  and 
his  contemporaries  furnish  a  narrative  which  portrays  his  relations 
to  the  College  with  considerable  fulness. 

Dr.  Cochran,  the  first  professor  of  Greek  nnd  Latin,  apj>ointed 
under  the  Act  of  1784,  and  CHnton's  first  instructor.  r1e*?cribes  how 
tlie  young  student  came  to  enter  Columbia  and  his  impressions 
of  him:* 

In  the  summer  of  1784  his  father  brought  him  to  New  York, 
on  his  way  to  Princeton  College  to  place  him  in  that  seminary. 
The  Legislature  had  passed  an  act  in  the  preceding  winter  for  re- 
storing and  new  naming  King's  College;  afterwai^s  to  be  a  Uni* 
versity  by  the  name  of  Columbia.  But  no  final  arrangements  or 
appoinbnents  had  been  made*  only  a  committee  was  empowered  to 
provide  in  a  temporary  way  for  what  might  be  most  needful.  The 
late  Mr.  Dtianc.  then  Mayor  of  N'rw  York,  was  one  of  this  com- 
miLLcc,  who  hearing  tliaL  ilic  nephew  of  tiie  Governor  was  going 
out  of  the  state  for  hb  education,  applied  to  me»  to  know  if  I  would 
undertake  the  care  of  him  and  such  others  as  might  offer,  until  the 
appointments  for  the  College  could  be  made.  To  which  I  readily 
agreed  and  young  Clinton,  and  half  a  dozen  more  were  put  unrlcr 
my  tuition.  ...  I  found  Mr.  Qinton  apt  to  learn  everything 
that  was  required  of  him.  He  was  dear  in  mathematics  and  cor- 
rect in  classical  knowledge.  He  did  everything  well:  upon  the 
whole  he  seemed  likely  to  me  to  prove  a  highly  useful  and  practical 
man,  what  the  Romans  call  civilis  and  the  Greeks  iroXrrcxo;,  a  use- 
ful citizen,  and  qualified  to  counsel  and  direct  his  fellow  citizens 
to  honour  and  happiness, 

*  Dr.  Cochran  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack,  quoted  in  Hosack's  "  Monoir  of 
DeWitt  Qititoa**  1829.  p.  30. 
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Qinton  was  thus  the  first  matnculated  student  of  Gilundiia 
College  known  as  such.  His  alumni  address  contains  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  his  entrance  examinatioii.  On  May  17,  1784,  he  was  ex- 
amined for  admission,  and  he  notes  particularly  the  fact  that  the 
Regents  of  the  University  attended  the  examination  in  person. 
Then  follows  this  significant  comment:  **  I  shall  never  foi^;et  the 
reverential  impression  made  on  my  youthful  mind,  by  the  con- 
descension and  devotion  to  education  of  the  great  men  who,  at 
that  time,  presided  over  the  interests  of  the  University."* 

From  the  picttire  which  Clinton  pves  in  the  same  address  of  the 
College  buiidnig,  as  it  was  left  by  the  departing  troops  alter  it  had 
been  used  by  both  armies  as  a  military  hospital,  one  can  but  wonder 
that  students  were  found  sufficiently  courageous  to  enter  its  doors: 

This  edifice  was  for  many  years  a  hospital  for  the  British  army, 
and  wlien  for  the  first  time  I  visited  the  venerable  buildmg,  it  was 
just  abandoned  in  that  state.  The  genius  of  calamity  and  desolatioii 
appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  its  apartments;  its  floors  were 

strewed  with  medical  prescriptions,  its  walls  were  tinged  with  blood, 
and  every  echo  of  your  passing  feet  sounded  to  the  perturbed 
imagination  like  the  murmurs  of  the  dying  or  the  complaints  of  the 
departed  spirits. 

As  an  undergraduate,  Clinton  showed  a  iiigh  degree  of  diligence 
and  ability.  Professor  Renwick,  another  of  his  instructors,  in  a 
"Discourse  on  the  Character  &  Public  Services  of  DeWitt  Qinton" 
delivered  before  the  alumni  in  1829,  commenting  upon  the  proouse 
which  Qinton  show«l  as  a  student,  continues  as  follows: 

I  am  satisfied  that  his  (Professor  Kemp's)  instruction  had  a 
most  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  direction  in  whtdi  the 

transcendent  talent  of  Clinton  became  at  length  most  useful  to  his 
country.  Under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Kemp  Clinton  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  internal  im- 
provement and,  I  may  add,  acquired  the  basis  of  those  clear  \ncws 
of  national  policy,  which  he  afterwards  so  fully  developed  and 
applied  with  such  advantage  to  his  native  state  and  the  Union  at 
large. 

Gulian  Verplanck,  of  the  class  of  1801,  in  an  address  to  the 
literary  societies  of  Columbia  College  in  1830  said: 

*  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  qooted  in  CtiBpbdl*$  "Life 
and  Writings  of  OeWitt  CUntoo/'  p.  7* 
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It  was  therefore  a  firoud  eulofy  and  a  true  one  which  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  lately  pronounced  upon  this  College  when  he 

traced  to  her  walls  and  lecture  rooms,  the  germ  of  tlie  g'reatest 
practical  improvement  wliich  science  has  bestowed  upon  our  state 
and  nation — the  steam  navigation  of  Livingston  and  Stevens,  and 
the  canal  system  of  Morris  and  Clinton. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1786.  the  first  commencement  of  Colum- 
bia College  was  held  and  Clinton  received  his  baccalaureate  degree. 
He  delivered  the  salutatory  address  in  Latin,  his  subject  being  "  De 
utilitate  et  necessitate  studiorum  artirnn  liberatiunu" 

In  1789  he  received  his  master's  degree,  and  in  1826  the  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws*  He 
had  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  corporation  in  1808,  but  had  de> 
dined  on  account  of  the  offidal  position  which  he  ^en  held. 

In  1819,  Qinton,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  in  his  address  to 
the  Legislature,  pointed  out  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  college 
as  follows: 

In  tiie  year  1814,  a  grant  of  $200,000  was  made  to  Union  Col- 
lege, of  $40,000  to  Hamilton  College,  and  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
on  the  Island  of  \ew  York  to  Columbia  College,  on  condition  that 
the  establishment  be  removed  to  that  place  within  twelve  years 
from  the  time  of  donation.  It  was  undoubtedly  intended  that  the 
grant  to  Columbia  College  should  be  sustaining  and  beneficial,  but 
it  was  fettered  with  a  condition  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
a  removal  of  the  institution  woulrl  he  expedient.  The  operation 
of  this  change  of  place  would  be  the  conversion  of  a  city  into  a 
country  college,  and  a  consequent  exclusion  of  the  youth  of  the  city 
of  New  York  from  its  benefits  unless  they  incurred  great  and  un- 
necessary expense.  And  as  many  persons  prefer  the  e<lucation 
of  their  children  in  cities  it  is  unquestionably  best  that  Columbia 
College  should  continue  in  its  present  pjsition.  in  order  that  all 
young  men  of  the  state  may  be  accommodated  according  to  the 
views  of  their  parents.  A  compliance  with  the  condition  of  the 
grant  ought  therefore  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Legislature  will  look  with  a  benign  eye  upon  that  ancient  and  most 
excellent  seminary,  and  consent  to  extend  its  blessings  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  equivalent  donati(»n. 

The  Legislature  resiK)iuled  by  passing-  "  an  Act  relative  to  Co- 
lumbia College"  wliirh  became  a  law  I'ebruary  19,  1819.  By  the 
terms  of  this  act  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  act  of  18 14  were 
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repealed,  the  trustees  became  unconditional  owners  of  the  property 
between  forty-seventh  and  fifty-first  streets  and  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Collie. 

Clinton's  sentiments  towards  the  colleg-e  are  even  more  clearly 
shown  in  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1826,  in  which  he  says: 
"  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  evince  my  profound  veneration  for 
our  alma  mater  and  my  sincere  regard  for  its  interests  by  any 
demonstration  in  my  power,"  and  in  an  address  which  he  delivered 
in  the  followmg  year  before  the  alumni.  In  the  course  of  this 
address  he  described  the  College  as  it  had  existed  in  his  day,  and 
after  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  New  York  City  as  an  academic 
seat  and  prophesying  for  it  the  greatness  that  has  come  to  it,  he 
says  of  his  aima  maier:  **  And  with  iminense  means  of  patronage 
and  of  endowmentSi  we  may  fondly  anticipate  that  before  the 
expiration  of  a  ccntary,  Columbia  College  will  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  the  Old  World" 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  advert  to  Qinton's  public  services  in 
tiiis  paper,  which  is  intended  merely  to  outline  his  relations  to  his 
alma  mater,  but  the  terse  and  eloquent  passage  in  which  Dean  Van 
Amringe  has  summed  up  his  political  career  may  well  be  quoted:* 

DeWitt  Clinton,  Senator  of  New  York,  United  States  Senator, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York» 
Canal  Commissioner  and  Chief  Promoter  of  the  Erie  Canal,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  noted  for  his  scientific  attainments,  for  his  liberal 
patronage  of  science,  and  his  efforts  to  pjromote  public  education, 
the  Pericles  of  our  Commonwealth;  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  ex- 
ercised, without  stooping  to  the  little  arts  of  popularity  an  intel- 
lectual dominion  in  his  native  State,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  illustrious  Athenian,  a  dominion  as  benignant  as  it  was  effective. 

The  only  personal  memorial  of  an  alumnus  so  eminently  dis- 
tingni^hfil  which  is  p<3ssessed  by  the  University  is  the  chair  in 
which  he  died,  which  was  presented  in  1828  by  his  son  Charles  C. 
Clinton,  and  is  carefully  preserved  as  a  valued  relic,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  tliat  an  appropriate  building  may  perpetuate  his 
name,  and  that  his  statue  may  yet  honor  the  campus  of  his  alnta 
mater, 

Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 

*  History  ol  Columbia  University,  p.  94. 
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THE  plan  for  a  course  in  sanitary  eiigiiieering  at  Columbia, 
hdd  in  view  but  not  realized  during  the  past  ten  years  or 
more,  has  now  been  brougfat  to  a  successful  culmination,  and  it  will 
be  open  to  civil  engineering  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1909-zo.  This  course  is  properly  made  a  differen- 
tiation of  tlie  course  in  civil  engineering,  as  is  done  in  a  number 
of  other  prominent  engineering  schools.  While  the  differentia* 
tions  from  the  regukur  course  are  substantial  and  essential  for  the 
purpose^  they  all  lie  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  broad  civil  en- 
gineering study,  and  hence  the  graduates  of  this  course  will  receive 
the  degree  of  civil  engineer  like  all  other  graduates  from  the  de- 
partment of  civil  engineering.  This  is  not  only  rational  and 
entirely  consistent  with  the  best  spirit  in  which  this  branch  of  sani- 
taiy  studies  should  be  conducted,  but  it  is  also  calculated  to  give 
greater  dignity  and  force  to  the  sanitary  engineering  course  through 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  fundamental  engineering  training  on 
which  it  is  based. 

As  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  [!ie  departmental  cnrriculum,  the 
first  year  is  identical  with  that  of  all  the  courses  in  tlie  school  of 
engineering.  The  subjects  of  quantitative  analysis,  given  in  the 
department  of  chcnii-try.  and  miciuscopy  are  the  only  variations 
in  the  second  \  l,u  ttm  tin  icgnlar  civil  engineering  course.  The 
principal  sanitary  engineering  subjects  which  constitute  the  impor- 
tant fundamentals  of  tlie  course  displace  civil  engineering  subjects 
in  the  third  and  fourth  year.  These  variations  indude  educational 
training  in  such  important  specialties  as  bacteriology,  sanitary 
biology,  physical  and  biological  water  analysis,  the  interpretation 
and  sanitary  bearing  of  statistics,  municipal  sanitation,  the  general 
subject  of  drainage,  heating  and  ventilation  and  the  broad  prindptes 
of  sanitary  sdence,  public  health  and  hygiene.  These  subjects 
have  been  so  chosen  and  planned  for  treatment  as  to  give  to  &e 
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student  a  comprehensive  and  advanced  view  of  the  duties  of  the 
sanitary  engineer  consistent  with  the  best  practice  of  his  profession 
at  the  present  day,  and  further  to  shape  his  professional  ideas 
along^  lines  of  development  now  being  actively  followed  in  success* 
ful  engineerings  practice. 

The  scope  and  tiie  duties  of  the  sanitary  engineer  have  widened 
greatly  with  the  many  advances  in  sanitary  science,  especially  in 
the  bearing  of  the  latter  on  public  health  and  hygiene.  The  sani- 
tary engineer  is  at  the  present  time  not  only  a  specialist  in  sanitary 
science,  so  to  put  it,  but  iie  is  usually  a  civil  engineer  engaged  in 
the  design,  construction  and  administration  of  such  public  works 
as  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  the  proper  ad- 
ministratioii  of  city  streets,  the  general  disposal  of  nnmidpal  wastes, 
the  reclamation  and  administration  of  marshes  and  swamp  lands, 
tndttding  the  rectification  and  sanitation  of  tidal  or  other  sluggish 
waters  polluted  by  sewage  and  other  waste  products,  and  in  other 
similar  works  of  a  more  or  less  public  character  affecting^  the 
health  frequently  of  large  populations,  as  well  as  in  the  sanitary 
construction  and  administration  of  targe  buildings  in  which  excel- 
lence  of  sanitary  conditions  must  be  attained. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  these  ends  should  be  served  in  the  inter- 
ests  of  public  health  and  the  general  physical  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity with  economy  and  efficiency.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reach  such  results  without  thorough  training  in  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  sanitary  science;  on  that  point  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  is  also  equally  true,  although  not  so  generally  rea^- 
nized,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  sanitary  engineer  to  discharge 
his  special  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  being  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  broad  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
eng-ineering  in  all  its  wide  field  of  both  construction  and  applications 
of  power.  It  is  for  this  reason  essential  and  even  imperative  that 
the  course  in  sanitary  engineering  at  Columbia  University  is  made 
a  specialty  of  or  differentiation  from  civil  engineering,  giving  it 
not  only  intensity  of  special  training,  but  also,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  an  effective  foundation  upon  the  broadest  educational 
training  in  engineering. 

The  environment  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik  is  highly  favorable 
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to  the  development  of  educational  engineering  work  of  this  class. 
Its  great  water  supplies,  varied  in  character,  and  the  nimierous 
sanitary  engineering  problems  of  extraordinaiy  magnitude,  which 
are  constantly  being  considered  in  a  scientific  manner,  together 
with  a  great  variety  o£  other  municipal  sanitary  problems  of  sewage 
disposal,  street  waste  and  public  health  problems,  supply  woria 
suitable  for  engineering  observation  and  study  to  an  extent  found 
nowhere  else  in  this  country.  The  course  is  certainly  suited  to  meet 
an  urgent  need  of  the  present  time  and  it  is  believed  that  its  de- 
velopment will  be  highly  successful. 

WuxiAX  H.  BUBR 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 


COLUMBIA  will  open,  this  September,  under  the  auspices  of 
Teachers  College,  the  first  university  school  of  household 
arts.    Teachers  College  at  its  foundation  in  1888  reco^ized  the 
public  need  for  a  more  educated  apitroach  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  provided  several  courses  of 
instruction  concerning  these  subjct  cs.    1  lie  lixal  appreciation  of 
this  instruction  was  immediate  and  iias  since  been  so  cumulative  as 
to  call  annually  for  a  larger  number  of  courses  covering  a  wider 
range.    Graduates  of  the  college  also,  who  specialized  in  these 
fields,  have  steadily  spread  the  propaganda  throughout  tiie  Uinicd 
States  and  in  other  countries,  and  the  publications  of  the  coll^ 
concerning  the  subject  have  met  with  an  equally  wide  accqitanoe. 
These  several  influences  recently  so  increased  Hie  demand  upon  tbe 
college  for  such  instruction  and  investigation,  that  an  increase  of 
equipment  and  an  elaboration  of  otganization  became  imperative. 
AH  of  these  needs  have  now  been  met,  through  the  bene6oent  gift, 
by  an  anonymous  donor,  of  half  a  million  doUars  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  special  household  arts  building,  and  through  the 
organization  by  the  dean  and  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  die 
authorization  by  the  trustees  of  the  college  and  of  the  university 
of  a  school  of  household  arts. 

The  curricula  of  the  new  school  repi^sent  a  natural  expansion 
of  the  former  curricula  in  domestic  art  and  domestic  science  from 
which  there  were  sixty-seven  graduates  in  1909. 

The  advanced  curriculum  in  domestic  science,  through  which  a 
number  of  students  have  already  earned  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  has  been  elaborated  so  that  that  degree  may  now  Ixi  earned 
also  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  domestic  art  educa- 
tion; in  the  investigation  of  personal,  household  and  institutional 
hygiene;  in  household  chemistry,  physiological  chemistry  and  nutri- 
tion. Work  leading  also  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is 
provided  in  the  last  three  fields  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
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H.  T.  Vult6  of  Teadiers  College,  Professor  H.  C.  Sherman  of  fhe 
school  of  cfaemistiy,  and  Professor  W.  J.  Gies  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  a  cooperation  having  been  arranged  with 
those  university  schools,  with  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington.  The  depart- 
ments mentioned  will  provide  full  instruction  in  the  source,  com- 
position and  testing  of  food  stuife;  the  composition,  properties  and 
nutrition  of  the  human  organism;  the  problems  of  digestion  and 
assimibtion;  the  organization,  testing  and  the  application  of  die- 
taries. A  new  dqiartment  of  foods  and  cookery  will  continue  the 
college's  endeavor  to  sjrstematize  the  application  of  physical  and 
chemical  principles  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in  the  interests  of 
nutrition,  economv.  efficiency  and  attractiveness.  The  deprtrtrnents 
of  biology  and  physical  education  will  cooperate  in  providing 
courses  in  physiology,  bacteriology  and  hygiene. 

The  new  undergraduate  curricula,  as  the  old,  will  lead  to  the 
bachelor's  diploma  and  the  degree  of  liachelor  of  science,  after  two 
years  work  at  Teachers  College,  following"  two  years  if  academic 
or  professional  study  in  some  other  uisiitution  of  equal  rank.  Pro- 
fessionally trained  or  experienced  candidates  for  a  special  diploma 
without  the  degree  will  also  be  admitted. 

The  undergraduate  curricula  for  teachers  of  domestic  science 
will  continue  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Helen  Kinne,  who 
has  been  head  of  the  department  of  domestic  science  in  Teachers 
College  since  1897  and  is  now  president  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Home  Economics.  Professor  Mary  S.  Woolman  will  con* 
tinue  her  direction  of  the  curricuU  for  teachers  of  domestic  art 
begun  in  1903  and  also  her  directorship  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls  as  a  field  for  observation  and  experiment  The 
former  departments  of  domestic  art  and  domestic  science,  however, 
are  now  grouped  in  a  new  department  of  household  arts  education, 
which  continues  the  previous  courses  and  adds  others  in  household 
arts  curricula,  equipment  and  management.  A  new  department  of 
textiles  and  needlework  lias  been  organized  for  the  practical  work 
in  this  field.  The  work  in  hospital  economy,  begim  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses  in  order  to  prepare  trained  and  experienced  nurses  to 
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become  superintendents  of  hospitab  and  principals  of  nurses  train- 
ing schools,  will  continue  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Adelaide 
Nutting,  who  was  called  to  Teachers  College  from  the  pfinci|»ilship 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1907  and  who 
is  now  president  nf  the  American  Federation  of  Nurses.  This  de- 
partment will  have  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  hospital 
workers  and  much  of  its  experimental  work  will  be  carried  on  at  St. 
Luke's  and  at  Bellevueand  aHicd  hospitals.  Professor  Nuttincf  will 
also  direct  the  new  department  of  household  administration,  which 
oflers  seven  courses  in  household  organization,  management  and 
economy. 

A  number  of  technical  curricula  leading  to  cenificates  for 
students  who  do  not  e.Kpect  to  teach  are  now  offered  for  the  tirst 
time.  Preparation  is  thus  provided  for  public,  institutional  or  visit- 
ing dietitians,  institutional  managers  and  philanthropic  workers. 
For  these  certificates,  courses  are  selected  from  the  dcpartmaits 
mentioned,  from  a  new  department  of  house  structure  and  sanita- 
tion, from  the  university  departments  of  architecture,  economics, 
sociology'  and  social  economy  and  from  the  New  York  Scliool  of 
Philanthropy.  A  preparatory  certificate  in  nurses  training  is  an- 
nounced for  the  completion  of  a  curriculum  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
bacteriology,  elementary  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  foods, 
hygiene,  psychology  and  social  economy  and  the  principles  and 
ethics  of  nursing,  in  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  nurses  train- 
ing schools  of  Bellevue  and  other  hospitals.  A  technical  certificate 
for  interior  decoration  is  also  offered  to  students  who  complete 
courses  in  design,  furnishing  and  decoration  in  tlie  new  department 
of  househcdd  art  and  fine  arts  and  allied  departments  of  the  college 
and  university.  The  school  Inrtlier  announces  its  willingness  to 
grant  certificates  on  the  completion  of  any  other  selection  from  the 
sixty-five  courses  offered  by  its  ten  departments  and  forty-four 
resident  (rfScers  of  instruction.  In  addition,  die  departments  pro- 
vide forty-seven  special  classes  for  students,  teadiers  and  house- 
keepers, who  are  interested  only  in  one  field,  who  have  only  limited 
time  at  their  disposal,  or  who  for  any  other  reason  do  not  desire 
to  enter  vtpoa  a  full  course  of  study.  These  special  classes,  which 
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cootmiie  and  enkfge  upon  former  extensioD  oourses,  are  open  wiUi- 

out  examination  to  all  who  are  interested. 

The  Household  Arts  Building,  which  is  now  ready,  is  the  result 
of  special  study  of  many  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  of  long  experience  and  careful  thouglit  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
departments  of  the  college  whose  work  in  any  way  touches  the  field 
of  the  household.  In  area,  160'  X  iti*  six  working  stories 
contain  tme  hundred  and  sixty  roorns  with  a  Hoor  space  of  more 
than  an  acre.  Architecturally  it  continues  the  red  brick  and  brown 
stone  main  buildings  of  t!ie  c  llcge,  lenninating  in  a  battletnented 
clock  tower  with  a  car\  ed  stone  porch,  containing  mosaic  representa- 
tions of  the  household  arts. 

The  basement  contains  two  typically  equi[>iK'd  laundries,  a  test- 
ing laboratory  for  household  mechanical  aj>pli:inces,  and  lockers  for 
five  hundred  students.  On  the  first  floor  are  administrative  and 
professorial  offices,  two  lecture-rooms  seating  one  hundred  persons 
cach»  and  a  special  reading-room  and  study-halL  These  three  large 
rooms  can  be  thrown  together  for  social  purposes.  The  second 
floor  contains  three  laboratories*  aocommodathig  thirty  students 
each,  with  equipment  for  experimental  cookefy,  a  loorth  laboratocy 
for  laiige  quantity  cookery,  a  typical  dimng-room  and  a  series  of 
offices,  store  and  service-rooms.  The  floor  above  provides  five 
laboratories,  studios  and  work  rooms  for  textiles  and  needlewoik. 
Three  laboratories,  for  thirty  students  each,  and  several  smaller 
laboratories,  all  for  household  and  physiological  chemistry,  occupy 
the  fourth  floor;  on  the  fifth  there  is  equipment  for  investigations 
In  nutrition,  a  dem<Mistration  apartment  of  six  rooms,  a  textile  labor- 
zXoTv,  and  four  studios  for  design,  furnishing  and  decoration.  The 
roof  of  the  building  provides  an  area  of  2,500  square  feet  accessible 
by  elevator  for  open  air  experimentation  or  recreation. 

The  experience  of  the  college  concerning  ef^nipmeut  for  the 
study  of  household  arts  is  recorded  and  illustrated  ui  the  issue  of  the 
Teachers  College  Record  for  May,  1909.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the 
new  school  is  elalx  latcd  in  a  comprehensive  annouju  Lnieut,  which 
may  be  had  upon  request  by  any  one  interested  in  its  work. 

Clyde  I'  Urst 
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O  speak  as  one  having'  authority  concerning-  Columbia  in  the 


1  Far  Fr^st  a  traveler  should  proceed  upon  hi«;  pilqfrimaire  \v\^h 
some  determination  to  meet  the  men  who  repre?cnt  the  L' Diversity 
in  that  part  of  the  world  and  to  <^ct  in  touch  with  their  work.  With 
the  writer  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  chance.  Being  in  the  Ra<;t  for 
a  definite  purpose,  and  this  a  time-consuming  one,  it  was  rather 
by  accident  than  by  design  that  the  great  work  that  Columbia  is 
doing  in  the  East  came  to  my  attention. 

The  Far  East,  so  far  as  this  paper  and  my  wanderings  are  con- 
cerned, includes  only  Japan,  China,  tbe  Philippines,  and  India  as 
fields  of  Colunibia  activity.  Of  these,  Japan  is  naturally  the  most 
prominent,  nearly  thirty  of  our  graduates  being  at  woik  there,  and 
the  number  is  rapidily  increasing.  With  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  successful  of  these  men,  I  came  closely  in  contact  and  to  him 
am  much  indebted  for  many  courtesies.  This  was  Professor 
Masumi  Hino  of  the  Doshisha  School  and  the  University  of  Kioto. 
Professor  Hino  is  one  of  the  leaden  in  modem  philosophy  and 
education  in  Japan,  and  his  work  at  the  Christian  College  (the 
Doshisha  School)  has  been  so  successful  as  to  attract  no  little  atten- 
tion. To  him  I  was  particularly  indebted  for  acting  as  interpreter 
of  two  of  my  addresses  to  teachers.  Also  connected  with  the 
Doshisha  College  is  Professor  Shotaro  Yoneda,  at  one  time  a 
student  here,  although  not  a  graduate.  He  has  shown  a  great  deal 
of  vie^or  in  bnildingf  up  the  Doshisha  library,  the  skill  shown  in  selec- 
tion and  nrran^^eiiient  of  which  would  do  credit  to  any  in-^titution. 
Students  in  the  universities  in  Japan,  with  whom  I  talked,  spoke 
more  often  of  coming  to  Columbia  for  educational,  political,  and 
social  sciences  than  for  other  subjects.  In  natural  science  and 
mathematics  they  have  in  the  past  been  taught  to  look  to  Germany, 
although  this  feeling  seems  in  process  of  change. 

In  China  we  have  more  than  twenty  graduates,  and  it  happened 
that  I  met  about  half  of  them.   In  Peking  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
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receive,  soon  after  our  arrival,  the  caixls  of  Fung  Foo  Sec  and 
Samuel  Sung  Young,  both  former  students  of  Teachers  College  and 
masters  of  arts  from  Columbia.  They  were  in  Pdcing  for  their 
examinations,  and  it  was  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  recognize  them 
with  their  queues  and  native  student  garbs*  It  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  they  stood  among  the  first  in  the  final  reports  and  received  the 
degree  of  Chmshih  (LittD.)  from  the  government.  Dr.  Young 
has  since  been  made  president  of  the  Tangshan  Engineering  and 
Mining  Coll^  in  Chihfi  province,  and  has  been  given  an  important 
position  in  the  ministry  of  education.  In  Peking  I  also  met  Dr. 
George  Davis  Lowry,  who  Is  one  of  the  earnest  workers  in  the 
intfxxluctioo  of  Western  education  into  China. 

At  Shanghai  we  have  the  Reverend  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott  of  '83, 
president  of  St  John's  University,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Hinckley,  clerk 
of  the  Consular  Court,  and  Mr.  William  Bacon  Pettus,  a  leader  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  all  of  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet. 
Of  Dr.  Pott's  work  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  speak,  because  he  has 
developed  a  college  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  part  of  America, 
and  that  will  soon  be  a  university  in  fact.  The  plant  is  the  most 
complete  of  any  similar  one  in  China,  and,  although  economy  of 
construction  is  properly  mamfest,  every  dollar  has  been  effectively 
used.  The  buildins^  are  harnir>nious  in  design  and  in  grouping, 
and  while  they  are  overcrowded  and  need  supplementing,  they  give 
evidence  of  a  careful  planning  and  a  skillful  expenditure  of  modest 
means  that  many  American  institutions  might  well  afford  to  follow. 
It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  institution  and  say  that  to  this  the 
energies  of  Columbia  should  l)c  devoted.  ?o  earnest  are  tlie  workers 
in  all  lines  and  in  so  many  provinces.  Nevertheless  I  feci  Ixjund  to 
say  that  St.  John's  preseTit>  tniusual  iH>';'?ibilities.  China  needs  a 
good  college  <'^^  Irwv,  and  Sluiuglmi  is  the  best  place  for  it.  If  China 
is  to  follow  the  example  of  Jnpan  and  establish  justice  on  a  sure 
basis,  she  must  have  help  in  legal  training.  At  Shanghai  there  is  a 
United  States  Consular  Court,  and  the  amount  of  legal  business 
transacted  by  it  is  stich  as  to  make  it  a  good  school  of  observation. 
If  Columbia  could  send  two  of  its  law  school  graduates  to  St. 
John's,  and  found  professorships  to  keep  them  there,  more  good 
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would  be  done  for  China  than  fay  any  similar  e^qienditure  that  I  can 

at  present  conceive. 

Up  the  Yang-tze-kiang  river  there  are  some  Columbia  men  at 
work,  notably  Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  in  Boone  College,  Wuchang. 
I  visited  this  institution,  and  found  it  well  located  in  one  of  the 
strateg^ic  points  of  the  coimtry.  The  college  has  several  good 
buildings,  and  here,  as  at  St.  John's,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
judiciously  e\  cry  dollar  has  been  used.  The  collie  deserves  the 
earnest  support  of  everyone  who  feels  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  awakening  of  China. 

At  Canton  there  are  several  educational  institutions  that  are 
havnig  great  influence  througliout  southern  China,  Among  these 
tiie  Canton  Christian  College  is  prominent  and  seems  to  liavc  i 
brilliant  future.  It  has  purchased  part  of  an  island  some  six  miles 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  here  it  has  erected  what  is  probably 
the  best  single  educational  building  in  China,  one  that  will  last 
for  centuries.  Here  are  two  Cohmibia  graduates.  Professor  Henry 
Graybill,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  McCraken  (nee  Helen  Newpher,  a  g^rad- 
uate  of  Teadiers  College).  We  should,  perhaps,  also  daim  Dr. 
McCracken,  since  he  was  connected  with  our  Y.  M.  C.  A  for  some 
time.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  claiming  him  because  of  the 
excellent  work  he  is  doing  there.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCradcen  have  a 
pleasant  bungalow  near  the  college,  and  ate  enthu^astic  over  the 
prospect  of  tfieir  work. 

Tempted  by  the  Cantonese  bookshops,  I  had  to  draw  some  money 
on  my  letter  of  credit,  and  shall  not  forget  the  pleasure  at  receiving 
the  courtesies  of  the  Canton  bank  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Danid 
Ammen  Menocal,  '02,  in  whose  private  office  on  the  Shameen  I 
spent  a  comfortable  hour. 

In  the  Fhilipiunes  we  have  eight  Colonibia  graduates.  Being 
there  during  the  busy  week  of  the  Taft  visit,  when  Manila  was 
en  fite  during  twenty  hours  out  of  every  twenty- four,  and  life  was 
consequently  more  strenuous  than  in  New  York,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
who  was  and  was  not  among  those  whom  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  The  Columbia  men  occupy  positions  of  educatkmal,  political, 
and  commercial  influence,  and  doubtless  a  number  of  non-graduates 
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might  also  be  found  among  those  who  are  putting  new  vigor  into 
the  life  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  India  we  have  at  least  a  dozen  graduates.  I  happened  to 
be  at  Lahore  during  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
Punjab,  on  w!nVh  occasion  we  saw  the  East  and  West  mingle  in 
gorgeous  academic  ceremonial.  Among  the  educational  leaders 
on  this  occasion  was  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming,  '03,  who  is  in  the 
Forman  Christian  College  where  Fclmund  de  Long  Lucas.  08,  has 
since  q^nne.  At  Madura,  in  southern  India,  I  visited  the  Ariiericnn 
College,  presided  over  by  W.  T.  Zumbro,  who  was  at  Jcachcrs 
College  in  IQ05-07.  The  college  is  well  loaiicd  and  is  doing 
excellent  work,  but  it  is  hampered  by  lack  of  snITicient  financial 
support.  I  was  unable  to  visit  V  ooriicts  CoUc^je,  at  Vellore,  a  day 
from  Madras.  The  president,  Arthur  T.  Cole,  is  a  graduate  of 
Teachers  Collie,  and  I  learned  at  Madras  thut  he  is  also  doing 
effective  work,  but  that  there  was  need  for  much  greater  financial 
help  if  the  college  is  to  maintain  the  rank  it  has  held  in  tlie  past  in 
comparison  with  government-aided  institutions. 

If  Constantinople  were  part  of  the  Far  East,  I  should  like  to 
record  more  effectively  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended 
by  Lewis  David  Einstein,  '98,  of  the  American  Legation.  Such 
representatives  do  honor  not  only  to  tiiis  university  but  to  the 
country  as  well.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  record  my  appreciation 
of  the  courtesies  shown  me  in  the  scientific  field  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Willey,  curator  of  the  Museum  at  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Although  not 
an  alumnusi  Dr.  Witley  was  at  one  time  (i  892-1894)  on  tiie 
teaching  staff  of  the  University. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  future  of  Columbia  in  the  East 
b  bound  to  be  a  brilliant  one.  In  the  educational  awakening  of 
China,  now  taking  pkue  in  a  tnuch  more  maifced  degree  than  we 
realize*  we  should  play  a  leading  part  This  work  seems  likely  to 
center  about  general  education,  the  manual  arts,  medicine,  law,  and 
political  sdence,  and  in  these  lines  we  ought  soon  to  draw  some  of 
the  best  young  men  in  China,  as  we  already  do  from  Japan.  In 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  East,  America  plays  a  relatively  small 
part  at  present,  but  in  solving  the  great  engineering  problems  that 
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China  will  offer  in  the  next  generaticm  Columbia  ought  to  have 
mudi  to  do.  In  the  concept  of  mission  woilc  of  a  generation  ago 
the  outlook  is  not  bright,  at  least  to  the  view  of  a  casual  traveler; 
but  in  the  broader  concept  as  shown  by  the  work  of  men  like  Pott, 
Richards,  McCracken  (if  we  may  daim  him),  Zumbro,  and  Cole, 
we  are  bound  to  have  an  influence  that  will  permeate  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  world. 

David  Eugene  Smith 
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A.  B.  1859 

MR.  JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN  of  the  class  of  1859  died  on 
June  2$,  1909,  in  his  home,  Brishthurst,  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  cku»,  having  the  Greelc 
salutatory  on  the  Commencement  platform,  and  he  was  first  in  the 
esteem  of  his  classmates  who  gave  him  their  highest  honor,  the  good 
fellowship  prize. 

His  busmess  career  was  one  of  high  distinction.  After  gradu- 
ation he  entered  the  Liverpool  branch  of  the  firm  in  which  his  father 
was  the  senior  partner — and  in  due  course  succeeded  to  the  same 
honorable  position,  maintaining  at  once  the  financial  standing  and 
the  high  traditions  of  the  banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers.  He 
became  trustee  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  the  Liverpool 
and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
N.  B.  A.,  the  Bank  of  Saving^s,  the  United  States  Lloyds,  the  Ocean 
Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  and  the  London  Guarantee 
and  Accident  Corporation,  Limited.  He  was  a  member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  treasurer 
of  the  Charity  Fund. 

Many  and  exacting  as  were  the  business  engn^ements  of  Mr. 
Brown  they  chd  not  exhaust  his  energies,  nor  confinr  his  interests. 
He  vakted  association  with  others  in  social  life,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Century  Association,  the  University  CUib,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Club,  the  Down  Town  Association  and  the  Midday  Club.  Still 
more  (U  i  jiy  w^as  he  interested  in  religious,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic etforts.  He  was  aTi  earnest  and  devoted  Oiristian — g"iving 
largely  of  his  time  and  means  to  the  Church.  Through  tlie  larger 
part  of  his  active  life  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Madison  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Presbyterian  Church  near  his  summer  home  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey.    Here  he  long  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  SchooL 
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He  was  a  director  af  the  Unioa  Settlement,  and  a  trustee  of  tlx 
IVesbyterian  Hospital,  and  a  liberal  giver  to  both. 

Equally  remarkable  was  his  interest  in  education.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  University  for  twenty-four  years,  and  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Still  larger 
was  his  share  in  the  direction  and  prosperity  of  the  Union  Theotog* 
ical  Seminaiy.  To  it  he  gave  brgdy  not  only  in  gifts  of  mooej 
hut  still  more,  large  as  were  his  pecuniary  gifts,  in  time  and  wisdom. 
He  became  a  director  in  1866,  vice-president  of  the  board  of  diree> 
tors  in  1883,  and  president  in  1897.  He  was  a  firm  i^Aolder  of 
the  Seminary  in  its  long  conflict  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  hdped  to  shape  its  policy.  In  the  work 
of  the  last  few  years  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  Seminan'  and 
its  enlargement,  he  has  been,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  Willis 
James,  the  center  and  directing  spirit.  Even  in  his  last  illness,  until 
within  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  he  gave  unremitting  attention 
to  this  labor  of  love.  Williams  College  in  1907  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

His  last  public  utterance  wns  nt  the  layint:^  of  the  corner  ^tone 
of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Seminary,  and  a  friend  characterizes 
it  as  " a  most  beautiful  valedictory  and.  like  his  own  life,  rounded 
and  complete.  The  words  were  few  and  simple,  but  tl.ey  conveyed 
in  simple  and  effective  form  the  reverent  and  inspiring  thought 
that  was  in  his  mind — in  a  way  it  perfectly  revealed  his  own  sin^ 
and  lofty  character." 

George  W.  Knox 
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Spirit  of  All  Thing's,  grant  us  still 
To  know  thy  way,  to  work  thy  will ! — 
Nor  great  nor  small  to  Tliee  whose  eyes 
Forever  scan  the  eternal  skies; — 
All  service  wdcome  to  whose  sway 
G>ntrob  iht  stars,  awakes  the  day. 

Within  this  maze  of  mortal  life, 
Beset  with  error,  wrought  with  strife, 

Perplexed  we  wander:  we  would  fain 
Win  to  thy  calm,  in  Thee  remain ; — - 
In  thy  vast  working  find  our  peace. 
And  in  thy  service,  our  release. 

Thou  whose  eternal  thoughts  renew 
The  spring's  retnm,  the  heaven's  blue. 
Teach  as  the  incomparable  dower 
Of  beauty  in  the  sky  and  flower; 
Grant  us  the  boon  of  booos^-a  heart 
Open  to  nature^  life,  and  art. 

Teach  us  the  worth  of  hardship,  dearth. 
As  travail  of  the  spirit's  birth; — 
To  greet  the  chance  in  toil  and  shock 
To  win  our  self  from  out  the  block;— 
To  wrest  from  failure,  loss,  and  sin, 
The  miracle  of  ^ace  within. 

Grant  us  to  love  our  human  kind ; 
Grant  us  to  love  the  life  of  minder' 
To  honor  work  of  hand  or  brain, 
Keep  faith  intact,— a  purpose  plain 
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That  speaks  in  deeds; — ^tbe  torch  we  bear 
With  diose  in  greater  darkness  share. 

Stablish  our  soul  in  passions  pure — 
To  think,  to  love,  to  dare,  endure; — 
To  spend  ourselves  that  others  see 
The  truili  that,  fettered,  sets  us  free;— 
To  find  life's  guerdon,  sure,  confessed— 
The  best  is  his  who  sedcs  tiie  best 

Thus  living,  striving,  shall  our  ears 
Catch  thy  far  music  of  the  spheres; — 
Our  darkness  flush  with  rose  afar; 
Beyond  our  waves,  the  Pilot  Star! 
So  lift?  the  soul  above  the  clod, 
And  frames  a  vision  of  the  God ! 

F.  H.  Sykes 
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Probably  few  of  the  men  who  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
in  1884  imagined  that  when  they  returned  to  their  quarter-centennial 

reunion  they  would  no  longer  find  the  University  at 
forty-ninth  street,  but  installed  in  a  section  of  the 
city  which  at  that  time  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  remote  and  inac- 
cessible suburb.  The  growtb  of  the  institution  almg  evezy  line  in  those 
intervening  twenty-five  years  has  been  little  short  of  nurvdous,  and 
no  better  idea  can  be  given  of  Columbia's  aq»ansion  and  development 
since  1884  than  by  quoting  a  few  comparative  figures.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  institution  comprised  the  College,  then  known  as  the 
School  of  Arts,  which  incliuied  a  p^radiiate  course  with  an  enrollment 
of  twenty  stmicnts  and  a  collegiate  course  for  women  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  six  students;  the  School  of  Mines,  which  had  been  established 
in  1864;  the  School  of  Law,  organized  jn  1858;  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  which  had  become  the  medical  department  of 
Columbia  College  in  i860,  although  it  was  not  firmly  consolidated 
with  the  Universi^  until  1891,  and  tiie  School  of  Political  Sdenoe, 
which  had  been  esublished  in  i88a  The  total  registration  in  1884 
was  1456  students,  of  whom  264  were  male  undergraduates  in  the 
College,  286  were  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Mines,  which  at  that  time 
comprised  courses  in  architecture,  in  analytical  and  ai)p1ied  chemistry, 
in  ga>logy,  in  metalhirg)',  and  in  civil  engineering  and  mining  engineer- 
ing, the  departments  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  not  being 
organized  until  somewhat  later;  365  students  were  in  attendance  on 
the  Law  School,  505  on  the  Medical  School,  and  42  on  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  and  of  this  last  number  only  a  few  were  graduate 
students.  At  the  present  day  Columbia  University,  from  the  stand- 
point of  student  attendance,  is  the  largest  institution  of  hi^ier  learning 
in  the  cotmtry,  the  final  figures  for  the  academic  year  igcS-g  showing 
a  total  enrollment  of  5887,  of  which  number  667  were  registered  in 
Columbia  College ;  in  other  words,  though  the  entire  university  exhibits 
a  gain  r  f  704  per  cent,  in  atfendance.  the  College  shows  an  increase  of 
153  p< T  cent,  during  the  same  i)criod,  proving  conclusively  that  the 
growth  of  the  College  has  not  been  retarded  by  the  development  of  the 
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University, — a  fear  to  which  expression  has  often  been  giveOt  bat 

which  statistics  have  conclusively  shown  to  be  groundless. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  in  1884.  379  degrees  were 
awarded,  of  which  51  were  A.B.'s  and  58  engineering  degree?.  On 
June  2,  1909,  1242  degrees  and  diplomas  were  conferred,  a  gain  of  228 
per  cent,  over  1884,  and  of  these  115  were  given  to  students  in  the 
College  and  112  to  students  in  th«  scfaods  of  mines,  engineering  and 
chemistry.  Worthy  of  ^>ecial  notice  is  the  large  number  of  graduate 
degrees  conferred,  namely,  231  masters  of  arts  and  59  doctors  of 
philosophy,  as  against  only  22  A.M.'s  and  9  PhJD/s  twenty-five  years 
ago.  That  the  institution  and  the  community  are  now  coming  to 
appreciate  the  unequaled  opportunities  for  advanced  work  in  a  metro- 
politan university  i<?  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  one  Lliou^aiiii  men 
and  women  are  at  present  engaged  in  non-professional  graduate  work 
under  the  faculties  of  political  science,  philosophy  and  pure  science. 


The  two  schools  last  mentioned  had  not  yet  conic  into  being  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  faculty  of  philosophy  not  having  been  founded  untfl 
^jtxOiitt  ^       sdeace  not  until  two  years 

Ownyiri— —  later.  In  1889  the  course  of  collegiate  study  Ibr 
women  was  discontinued  and  Barnard  College  was  incorporated,  al> 
though  it  did  not  become  an  integral  part  of  the  University  until  1900. 
Teachers  College  having  become  closely  afhliated  with  Columbia  in  the 
previous  year.  The  year  1900  also  marks  the  establishment  of  the 
summer  session,  to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  which  attention  i> 
called  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  other  new  schools,  either  by  adop- 
tion or  reorganization,  are  the  College  of  Pharmaqr*  whidi  became 
associated  witii  the  University  in  1904,  and  the  faculty  of  fine  art»-* 
comprising  the  schools  of  architecture,  design  and  musiC"—  which  was 
organized  in  1906  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Academy  of  DesigpL 

Of  course  the  most  striking  point  of  diflference,  at  least  to  e}T. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  site,  the  University  having  acquired 
title  to  its  present  home  on  Momingside  Heights  by  purcliase  from 
the  New  York  Hospital  in  1894,  the  removal  being  effected  three  year> 
later.  At  forty*nittth  street  the  University  occupied  one  square  Uodt 
and  five  or  six  buildings ;  today  Columbia  owns  over  thirty-four  acres* 
and  twenty-three  massive  buildings  have  thus  far  been  erected  00 
Momingside  Heights  alone. 

The  expenditures  for  the  academic  year  1883-84  amounted  to  about 
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$461,000  as  against  over  $3/>oo,ooo  for  last  year.  The  Ubrary  ooa- 
tained  dgfaty  thowsand  bound  volumes  in  1884  as  against  more  tban 
five  times  tliat  number  twenty-five  years  later.  There  were  then  about 

ten  thousand  graduates  as  against  almost  twenty-three  thousand 
alumni  today.  There  was  no  athletic  field  and  no  g>'mnasium.  no 
dormitories  and  no  student  building,  no  University  Council  and  no 
Alumni  Council.  Such  a  thing  as  an  out  of  town  alumni  association 
was  unheard  of,  whereas  today  there  arc  no  less  than  twenty-nine  such 
associations  in  twenty-two  Sutes  of  the  union  and  in  two  foreign 
countries.  Of  greater  significance  than  these  many  tokens  of  material- 
istic expansion,  however,  is  the  progress  that  has  been  made  along  less 
tangible  lines — in  the  spirit  of  striving  for  the  truth  as  exemplified  in 
serious  and  fruitful  investigation,  and  in  the  ever  increasing  recogni- 
tion and  fulfilment  of  duties  to  the  ciQr,  State  and  union. 


The  year  1908-09  was  an  unusually  encouraging  one  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  religious  development  of  the  University.  It  was 
Religious  ^""^^  X^^^      which  ilu-  ctudcnf;  had  the  services 

Development  of  a  chaplain  who  could  give  ins  entire  time  to  his 
Columbia  work.  It  was  the  first  year  in  wivich  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College  served  as  secretary  of  Earl  Hall,  and  the  publication  during  the 
year  of  "  Talks  on  religion/'  edited  by  Professor  H.  B.  Mitchell,  gave 
evidence  of  die  deep  interest  in  religious  matters  which  is  fdt  among 
the  scholars  of  the  University— even,  and  perhaps  particularly,  among 
those  who  have  no  formal  denominational  affiliations. 

Mr.  Knox's  first  year  of  ser\'ice  has  not  brought  about  any  spec- 
tacular results.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  still  feci  that  they 
can  get  their  religious  training  and  experiences  elsewhere  or  that  they 
can  go  without  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  attendance  at  the 
exercises  in  St  Paul's  Chapel  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
chaplain  has  made  for  himself  a  number  of  warm  and  devoted  friends 
among  a  class  of  students  who  previously  had  hardly  ever  been 
reached,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  or  otfu^r  afTliction,  he  has  been  able 
to  give  evidence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  University  in  a  way  that  no 
other  officer  could  do. 

Mr.  Myers's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Columbia  undergraduate 
and  the  workings  of  his  mind  has  enabled  him  to  make  Earl  Hall  the 
real  student  center  to  a  far  greater  degree  tban  ever  before.  The 
total  attendance,  according  to  the  records  of  the  secretary,  has  been 
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37,913  for  the  College  year,  an  increase  of  six  thousand  over  last  year. 
The  fact  that  this  general  use  of  the  building  is  of  benefit  to  the  wotIc 
of  the  Christian  Association  is  shown  by  a  very  large  increase  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  which  has  been  pracucaily 
tripled  wfthlit  the  year. 

Professor  MitcheU's  book  gives  the  record  of  a  series  of  oomena- 
tions  on  religious  subjects  by  a  group  of  men  practically  all  of  wbon 
were  officers  of  G>lainbia  University.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
cannot  be  summarized,  but  it  is  a  stimulating  and  significant  piece  o! 
work  which  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  those  who  are  interested  ia 
these  fundamental  questions. 


The  beautiful  apartments  which  are  now  being  conqdeted  00  die 
grounds  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  for  the  professors  of  that 
institution  have  ser\'ed  to  render  acute  the  desire  and  hope  on  the  part 
Univer'^ity  "^"^  own  officers  that  in  some  way  similar  pro- 

ApatLnieuts  vision  may  be  made  for  them.  A  witty  Wasbinpton 
woman  who  was  asked  why  she  travelled  to  a  particular  I\ew  imgland 
tillage  for  her  summer  vacation  replied  that  she  did  so  because  it  gyve 
lier  an  opportunity  to  associate  widi  the  poor  of  her  own  dass.  That 
is  precisely  what  the  members  of  our  faculties  and  their  families  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  doing  in  New  York.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  die 
very  work  that  these  men  have  done  tn  increase  the  prestige  of  Colum- 
bia is  compelling  them  to  move  farther  and  farther  from  her  doors;  for 
the  charms  of  living  in  the  University  environment  are  attracting  num- 
bers of  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  to  tiie  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity, thereby  raising  the  rents  in  desirable  nearby  apartmeai  hooses 
to  a  figure  that  is  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  most  favored  of  die  Univer^ 
sity's  officers.  For  tiie  men  who  are  strug^ing  to  make  botfi  ends  med, 
no  greater  help  could  be  given  than  the  opportunity  to  live  deoentiy, 
even  though  simply,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 

We  do  not  know  how  a  friend  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity could  tnake  a  more  welcome  contribution  to  their  joint  welfare 
than  by  the  erection  of  an  apartment  building  on  Morningside  Heights 
for  the  sole  use  of  University  officers.  An  outright  gift  whidh  woold 
enable  the  income  from  the  apartments  to  be  applied  to  other  Uni* 
verstty  purposes  would  be  doubly  welcome,  but  anyone  who  wonid 
be  unable  to  give  the  building  outright  but  who  would  be  content  with 
an  investment  of  about  three  per  cent.,  would  still  be  a  benefactor  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  could  the  cost  of  coostmctian 
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of  such  a  building  be  reduced  by  the  absence  of  onyx  slabs  and  similar 
tneretrkbus  luxuries,  but,  by  the  expert  supervision  of  our  oonsulting 
engineer  and  through  his  cooperation*  the  actual  business  of  operation 
could  be  rendered  efficient  and  economical,  and  furthermore,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  tenants  could  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  their  standard  supplies  at  the  wholesale  rates 
which  the  University  itself  is  now  able  to  command. 


Announcement  was  made  a  year  ago  of  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  to  be 
Roosevelt  professor  of  American  history  and  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  lierlin  for  the  coming  academic  year.  At 
^Md^S^MT^  the  May  meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was  announced 
_  Wilhalm  that  upon  the  nomination  of  the  board,  the  Prussian 
riwfiMMiikfin  juinistiy  of  education  had  appointed  to  the  profes- 
sorship for  the  year  1910-11  Professor  Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
predecess  :  -  if  President  Wheeler  and  Professor  Smith  in  tlic  Roose- 
velt professorship  have  been  Dean  Burgess  of  Columbia,  President 
Hadlcy  of  Yale,  and  Professor  Felix  Acllcr  of  Columbia.  The  fact 
that  a  leading  Soutliern  scholar  has  l)cen  appointed  to  this  international 
professorship  evidences  the  thoroughly  national  character  of  the  post. 
Professor  Smith  was  graduated  from  Davidson  College,  N.  C,  in 
1884  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Umversity  in  1893.  After  a  period  of  service  at  the  latter  institution 
and  at  the  State  University  of  Louisiana,  he  transferred  his  activity 
in  1902  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1904,  he  was  offered 
election  as  president  of  the  L'^niversity  of  Tennessee,  but  declinctl  the 
honor;  the  following  year  the  University  of  Missi>sipi>i  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  I'rofessor  Smith  has  just  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  established  Edgar  Allan  Poe  professorship  of 
English  literature  in  tiie  University  of  Virginia.  He  is  the  autiior  of 
a  number  of  important  books  and  critical  articles  on  various  topkB 
in  English  and  Germanic  philology  and  literature.  Tlie  subject  of 
Profe'^or  Smith's  courses  at  die  University  of  Berlin  will  be  American 
literature. 

Tlie  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhehn  professorship  in  Columbia 
University  for  the  coming  term  is  Dr.  Karl  Runge  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Professor  Runge  studied  at  Munich  and  Berlin,  receiving 
the  doctorate  in  philosophy  from  the  totter  histitution  in  1880.  Before 
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his  appointment  at  Gdttingen  he  was  professor  in  the  Royal  Tedmo- 
logical  School  at  Hanover.  Dr.  Runge's  first  original  work  was  ia  the 
field  of  pure  matberoatics,  and  he  early  obtained  a  hi^  position  among 
German  mathematicians.  Of  later  years  his  interest  has  been  more 
largely  in  applied  mathematics.  He  has,  for  instance,  made  important 
investigations  in  spectrum-analysis  and  in  astronomical  and  nautical 
fields.  His  most  recent  specialty,  and  one  upon  which  he  will  give  a 
course  at  Columbia,  is  the  study  of  graphical  methods  in  physical  and 
tedinological  research.  Dr.  Runge  enjoys  a  hnlliaat  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  and  he  is  said  to  possess  to  an  tmnsttal  d^ee  die  power  of 
arousing  in  his  students  an  enthusiasm  for  honest  scientific  work.  He 
is  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  angewandu  MathemaHk  und  PkysUL 


Few  will  deny  President  Lowell's  complaint  that  our  graduate 
schools  are  overmuch  reduced  to  the  working  of  "  sott  metal  " ;  fewer 
Still  his  contention  that  our  colleges,  wherein  the  metal  is  tempered,  do 
CompetiUon  ^  ^""^  'urnaces  hot  enough;  and  his  insist* 
la  Cdltg*  ence  upon  the  need  of  more  competitive  fuel  is 
brilliantly  persuasive.  His  defence  o£  the  competitive  impulse  is  re- 
assuring to  the  average  man,  whose  approach  to  the  Stoic  ideal  of 
**  excellence  for  if^  own  sake  "  is  likely  to  be,  at  the  best,  asN'mptotic 
Indeed,  by  gentle  uidirection  President  Lowell  implies  a  tendency  in 
pedagogic  utterances  towards  cant.  Our  platform  idealism  refuses  to 
derive  "  excellence  "  from  the  verb  **  to  eiccd  " ;  pragmatic  youth  has 
no  such  reluctance.  Its  conception  of  "  excellence  "  is  ability  to  excd, 
to  heat,  all  comers;  and  President  Lowdl,  with  refresbii^  candor, 
accepts  the  conception  for  his  own  Only  he  emphasises  that  the 
ability  to  beat,  not  the  mere  beating,  is  the  thing  to  be  proud  of ;  for 
by  chicanery  or  chance  an  inferior  may  beat,  and  yet  remain  aa 
inferior. 

In  depicting  the  relation  of  faculty  to  students  as  that  of  an  cagk 
incubating  hen's  eggs,  President  Lowell  might  seem  to  be  at  least 
complunentuig  the  faculty.  But  his  subsequent  argument  suggests  a 
gentle  irony.  If  we,  the  faculty,  are  by  our  faulty  attitude  responsibie 
for  chicken-hearted,  hen-witted  abortions  of  scholarship^  if  an  in- 
cubatory process  less  lukewarm  mi^t  have  produced  eaglets  after  all, 
— the  qtiestion  as  to  where  the  hen  comes  in  is  still  open.  Indeed,  to 
revert  to  the  earlier  figure,  if  the  "  metal  "  of  our  graduate  schools  is 
"  soft,"  of  what  stuff  are  we,  their  "  burnished  *'  products?  De  tiobu 
fabula. 
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President  LoweU  has,  in  very  literalness,  delivered  a  lioine>tlini$t 
No  one  in  late  years  has  in  respect  to  our  educational  system  told  so 
many  plain  truths  in  such  a  pleasant  way.  Pleasantest  of  aU  is  the 
tone  of  unforced  hopefulness  heard  through  the  whole  arraignment. 
He  really  seems  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  boys  and  their 
interests, — an  admission  requirement  to  the  educator  class  which  some 
educators,  however  prominent,  appear  never  to  have  passed.  Harvard 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  program,  and  upon  the  personality  re- 
vealed through  it,  of  her  new  leader. 


The  present  state  of  polite  learning  appears  to  be  highly  gratifying 
tiirooi^ut  tiie  country.  V/HStk  scientific,  humanistic  and  humanitarian 
interests  newly  encouraged  by  the  Darwin  and  Poe  celebrations  and 

University  pubHc  lectufcs  on  sanitary  science  and  public 

Development  health,  Columbia  begins  the  new  year  by  opening 
a  school  of  household  arts  and  a  course  in  forestry  and  by  erecting  a 
new  building  for  its  law  school.  Harvard  enters  a  new  career  in 
engineering  and  its  medical  school  has  developed  a  branch  in  China. 
Yale  advances  its  academic  requirements  and  offers  new  prizes  for 
literary  composition.  Princeton  has  new  laboratories,  new  successes 
in  arch.ToIogical  discovery  and  new  plans  for  graduate  work.  Penn- 
sylvania has  developed  intimate  relations  with  education  in  South 
America  and  is  erecting  a  new  building  for  its  graduate  school.  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Trrhnology  has  new  provisions  for  the 
study  of  earthquakes  and  oi  submarine  boats  and  has  perfected  an 
X-ray  process  through  whidi  pearl  oysters  may  be  recognized  and 
cultivated.  And  there  are  similarly  encouraging  reports  from  prac- 
tically every  representative  institution. 


It  is  becoming  almost  an  annual  feature  of  the  editorial  notes  of 
the  September  Quarterly  to  make  some  reference  to  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  growth  of  the  summer  session  just  closed 
TIm  1909  ^^^^  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  This  year 
fluDiiisi  flitsisu  there  were  no  fewer  than  1968  students  in  resi- 
dent, an  increase  over  1908  of  almost  exactiy  the  total  registration  of 
the  first  Columbia  summer  session  ( 1900) .  No  one  can  question  longer 
that  the  summer  session  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  ^ical  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  University  fulfills  its  trust  to  tiie  commuaitjr. 
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During  June  and  July  President  Butler  spent  several  weeks  in  tiie 
west,  leaving  New  York  on  June  19  and  returning  on  July  12.  June 
20  and  21  he  spent  in  Chicago  on  business  as  diatmian  of  die  trustees 

PmfdMit  Bvfla^       ^  ^*  ^       ^  y^**^  ^  ^       ^  guest  of 

Western  Trip  Victor  Rosewater,  '91  Pol.  Sc..  in  Omaha.  Ne- 
braska, t!ic  day's  program  including  a  lunclieon  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Columbia  University  in  Nebraska,  an  address  to  the  Omaha 
teachers,  followed  by  a  reception  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  dinner  at 
the  Omaha  Club,  given  by  Mr.  Rosewater,  in  the  evening.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  spent  by  President  Butler  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as 
the  guest  of  Professor  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  1901  Pb.D.  He  delivered 
two  addresses  to  tiie  students  of  the  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  attended  a  luncheon  given  by  Professor  Luckey  at  noon» 
and  in  the  afternoon  addressed  the  faculty  of  the  University  on  the 
work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  From  Lincoln  Dr.  Butler  went  to 
Colorado  Springs,  where  he  visited  Colorado  Collej^e,  and  was  a  q^est 
at  luncheon  of  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Scully,  '99  M,  last  year's  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University  in  Colorado.  From 
June  30  to  July  9  Dr.  Buder  was  in  attendance  on  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  Denver.  On  June  30  and  Jidy  i 
he  addressed  the  students  of  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Denver,  and  on  the  following  day  he  delivered  an  address  at  Boulder. 
Colorado,  to  the  students  in  attendance  on  the  summer  school  of  tlie 
University  of  Colorado,  being  the  guest  of  President  Baker  at  luncheon. 
On  July  5  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  tlic  X.  E. 
A.  and  of  Uac  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  was  the  host  at  a  luncheon 
given  to  forty  leading  members  and  officers  of  diat  body  at  die  Univer- 
sity Qub.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Butler  was  the  guest  at  luncheon 
of  Dr.  C.  A.  Powers,  '83  M,  and  delivered  an  address  in  Conventian 
Hall  before  the  evening  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  the  '*  Call  to  citizen- 
ship." On  July  7  he  delivered  a  memorial  address  on  Dr.  James  H. 
Canfield  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  on  the  following 
day  attended  the  dinner  given  at  the  University  Qub  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Columbia  University  in  Colorado,  a  brief  account  ot 
whidi  appears  in  the  Alumni  Record. 
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The  plans  for  Chapd  during  the  coming  year  aim  to  intensify  the 
work  of  the  past  and  to  give  it  wider  scope  and  influence.  No  one  who 
knows  our  University  life  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  deep  and  gen- 
Seligiom  interest  in  religkiusand  moral  subjectsand  that 

InteNtta  their  value  for  trnintn^  and  education  is  appre- 
ciated. As  it  becomes  apparent  th:Lt  the  spirit  of  the  Chapel  "is  as 
broad  and  as  tolerant  as  the  spirit  of  the  University  "  itself  and  that  its 
ofhce  is  "  to  preach  and  to  teach  Christian  religion  and  Christian  morals 
in  the  broadk»t  and  most  fimdamental  sense  of  tiiose  terms,"  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  expect  that  the  influence  of  the  Chapel  will  constancy 
increase. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  services  will  begin  this  year  with  the  Open- 
ing of  the  fall  term.  On  September  26,  the  first  Sunday,  the  service 
will  form  a  part  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  l-'rom  October 
10  to  December  12,  both  inclusive,  a  series  of  addresses  will  be  given 
by  visiting  speaicers  on  "  Christianity  and  the  modem  world."  The 
object  is  to  have  presented  in  dear  outline  what  is  the  attitude  and  the 
message  of  Christianity  to  the  various  interests  and  questions  of  today. 
The  snbjects  and  speakers  are  as  f oUows : 

October  10— Christianity  and  education.  Rev.  R.  C  Knox 

October  17— Christianity  and  philosophy.  Professor  William  Adams 

Brown 

October  24 — Christianity  and  science,  President  Luther  of  Trinity 
College 

October  31 — Christianity  and  social  ideals,  Professor  George  A.  Coc 
November  7 — Christianity  and  ethics,  Rev.  Elwood  Worcester,  '86 
November  14 — Christianity  and  art,  Rev.  Hugh  Black 
November  21 — Christianity  and  commerce,  Rev.  J.  E.  Freeman 
November  28 — Christianity  and  the  treatment  of  criminals.  Professor 
E.  T.  Devine 

December  5 — Chrisdanit^  and  government.  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Aked 
December  i2^Christianity  and  intematioaal  relations.  Dr.  Chas.  E. 

Jefferson 

Daily  Chapel  will  be  at  the  same  hour  as  last  year,  ser\'ice  being 
held  every  day  except  on  Saturday  from  12  to  12.20  (except  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  hour  is  5.10  to  5.30).  A  short  address  or  a 
musical  program  is  arranged  for  each  service.  In  cooperation  with 
the  alumni  secretary  arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  well-known 
graduates  of  Columbia  speak  from  time  to  time  on  the  different  pro- 
fessions and  vocations  and  to  hold  hours  for  student  consultation. 
To  find  his  life-work  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  eveiy 
student,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  plan  of  providing  opportunity  to 
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talk  with  men  who  come  directly  from  their  busuMSS  wilt  prove  at- 
tractive and  useful. 

A  course  on  the  study  of  the  BiUe  has  been  put  in  the  curricuhun, 
for  which  a  number  of  students  have  already  entered  their  names. 
This  course  is  to  give  accurate  knowledge  of  the  origin,  form  and  con- 
tent of  the  Bible,  together  with  practical  exercises  in  gathering  and 
using  its  material. 

The  work  of  the  choir  was  so  successful  last  year  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  greater  progress.  A  large  choir  of  men's  voices  is 
unique  In  New  York  and  is  especially  fitting  for  an  academic  setyice;. 
In  cooperation  with  the  department  of  music  and  the  Fhilharmanic 
Society,  an  extended  year's  program  virill,  if  possible,  be  undertaken. 

No  part  of  Chapel  work  is  more  important  than  the  personal  rela- 
tions  with  students.  The  volunteer  religious  organizations  may  all 
feel  assured  of  their  right  to  participate  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  Chapel  and  of  the  Chapel's  support  of  them.  In  addition,  die 
Chaplain  desires  to  have  it  known  that  he  is  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in 
any  matter,  personal  or  otherwise,  wlMnever  tiiere  is  occasion. 

«  «  * 

The  list  of  the  successful  candidates  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  for  hospital  positions  is  given  herewith.  Unless  otiier- 
Bo^tnl       wise  st^ed  the  hospitals  mentkmed  are  in  the 
Appdatmeiit*      of  New  York.    The  graduating  dass  numbered 

eighty-one,  of  whom  sixty-six  received  appointments,  iJie  remaining 

fifteen  not  desiring  to  secure  hospital  positions. 

Bellevue  Hospital— V.  E.  Stork,  W.  M.  Bradshaw,  P.  H.  Adams, 
G.  D.  Lyman,  T.  F.  Donovan,  S.  F.  Wade. 
Beth  Israel  Hospital — M.  L.  Wieselthier. 
City  Hospital,  B.  I. — J.  B.  Cowherd,  Fraray  Hale^  Jr. 
Fordham  Hospital — S.  H.  Steiner. 

French  Hospital— T.  J.  B.  Shanley,  J.  R.  Foshay,  Miguel 

Lavandera. 

Genera!  >fcmorial  Hospital — A.  A.  Ranson. 

German  Huspital — J.  H.  Evans,  N.  K.  Benton,  A.  J.  Gossett. 

Gouverneur  Hospital — J.  F.  Casey,  R.  H.  Hewitt,  F.  S.  Child.  Jr. 

Harlem  Hospital— £.  DuBois  Elliott,  C  H.  Richardson,  Jr.,  C  k 
Fulton. 

Hudson  Street  Hospital— R.  T.  LaVake,  J.  S.  Ames,  H.  B.  Zim- 
mermami. 

L Hood-Wright  Hospital— D.  M.  Wardner. 
banon  Hospital — Samuel  Kutscher,  Joseph  Popper,  A.  P.  Block. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn— R.  M.  Yergason. 
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Montefiore  Home — Samuel  Ehrenreidi. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital — Leo  Mayer,  Herman  JafFe  (  inoj),  Sidney 
G>hn,  Hiram  Olsan,  Meyer  Rosensobn,  Herbert  Emsheimer,  Alexan- 
der Hofhcimer  (Alt.). 

Mount  Zion  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Harry  Abrons. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  City  Hospital— J.  T.  English,  F.  N.  Mandeville. 

New  York  Hospital— F.  I.  Krauss,  D.  H.  Morris,  H.  E.  B.  Pardee, 
F.  W.  Wilkerson. 

Post  Graduate  Hospital — D.  R.  Ayres,  C.  E.  Hyde. 

Presbyterian  Hospital— F.  VV.  Patoo,  Kenneth  fiulkley,  £.  R. 
Evans,  J.  O.  McDonald,  R.  H.  Fowler. 

Roosevelt  Hospital— F.  B.  St.  John,  S.  R.  Bumap,  Davenport 
West,  L.  F.  Rains  ford.  W.  W.  Mott. 

St.  Catherine's  {hospital,  Brooklyn — F.  W.  Campbell 

St.  Francis  Hospital — J.  J.  Lancer. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  L.  I.  City — Frank  C  Smith. 

St.  Josepli's  Ho'[mM1,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota — O.  A.  Kells. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital — W.  C.  Johnson,  D.  R.  P.  Heaton,  F.  J. 
Echeverria. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital— J.  W.  Walther. 

Sydenham  Hospital — ^Milton  Schaie. 

*  •  * 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  attendance  on  the  engineering 
schools  of  our  country  continues  to  slunv  the  rapid  gains  that  have 

«iigiii^«r|m  marked  their  development  during  the  past  ten  or 
Statlsties  fifteen  years,  and  while  at  the  majority  of  the  insti- 
tutions the  enrobnent  of  today  compared  with  that  of  say  five  yean 
ago  would  exhibit  a  healthy  increase,  an  analysis  of  the  accompany- 
ing table  proves  that  a  reaction  is  apparently  bqfinning  to  set  In,  at 
least  at  a  number  of  the  institutions.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
that  the  present  total  attendance  of  engineering  students  at  twenty- 
five  representntive  institutions  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
only  two  lunuired  and  fifty-four  students,  or  one  of  1.46  per  cent. 
The  figures  given  include  students  of  engineering,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  chemistry,  but  are  c.xcluMve  of  students  of  architecture 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions),  agriculture,  forestry,  biology,  etc  It 
should  be  noted  tiiat  a  number  of  institutions  (for  example,  die 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  have  erne  or  more  of  these 
last  mentioned  courses,  and  that  the  figures  m  the  table  do  not,  there- 
fore, represent  in  every  case  the  total  registration  of  the  sdiool.  In 
some  instances  (for  example.  Michigan)  graduate  students  are  in- 
cluded, in  others  (for  example,  Columbia)  they  are  not;  most  of  the 
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ulstitutioiis  submitted  the  spring  registratioii,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
fall  figures  are  given,  and  tfiere  may  be  several  other  minor  differences^ 

yet  in  spite  of  these  discrepancies,  the  table  as  given  will  convey  a 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  most  recent  changes  in  engineering 
attendance.  Owing  to  the  regulation  requiring  a  baccalaureate  Heg^ee 
for  admission  to  the  school  of  applied  science,  which  has  recently  be- 
come operative  at  Harvard,  the  figures  of  this  institution  have  been 
omitted,  since  a  comparison  would  be  somewhat  misleading.  Fourteen 
of  the  institutions  exhibit  a  gain  in  attendance  over  last  year,  while 
eleven  show  a  loss.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  independent 
schools  six  show  losses  in  attendance  as  compared  with  last  year, 
whereas  only  five  of  the  schools  connected  with  universities  have  ex- 
perienced a  decrease  in  enrollment  since  1907-8,  while  nine  schools 
connected  with  universities  and  five  indq>endent  schools  show  gains.* 


Iiudtntloa 


Cornell  University  

Purdue  University  

University  of  Michigan  

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology....  

University  of  Illinois  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Ohio  State  University  

University  of  CKifornia  .........****«.«...... 

University  of  Pennsylvania................  

Yale  University  ( Sheffield Scieiitlfie  School) 

Columbia  Univerai^.  

Univenlty  of  MioncMt*  

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  

I/Chigh  University  

Armour  Institute  

Worcester  Polytechnic  Inititnte  

University  of  MiMonri  

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  

Uuiversity  of  Nebraska  

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology............  

Colorado  School  of  Mines  

Michigan  College  of  Minca  

Univenity  of  Iowa  

Rose  Polytechnic  loiHtate...*......* 

Tnlue  University  

ToUl  .7. 

*Saenee,  June  4,  1909- 
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Benjamin  Bowden  Lawrence,  '78  S,  the  first  alumni  trustee,  was 
bom  in  New  York  City  in  September,  1857.  His  early  school  days 
were  spent  with  Dr.  Hobby  m  the  old  University  building  in  VVashing- 
TlM  Htw  Square.  Later  he  went  abroad  and  studied  for 

TiuittM  three  years  in  Frendi  and  Swiss  sdiools  for  the 
pufpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  On  retnm- 
iqg  to  America  be  attended  grammar  school  Number  .75.  completing 
the  course  in  1872.  He  entered  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in 
the  fall  of  1874,  and  was  graduated  in  1878  as  a  mining  engineer. 
While  at  college  Mr.  Lawrence  took  a  prominent  part  in  athlefic?^.  and 
the  interest  he  then  took  in  outdoor  sports  has  continued  ever  since. 
Soon  after  graduating  he  went  west  to  take  up  actively  his  profession  of 
mining  engineering,  his  first  position  being  that  of  superintendent  of 
the  Montezuma  Mining  Company  at  Montetuma,  Colorado.  He  re- 
mained in  this  section  of  Colorado  for  more  than  five  years  woridng  in 
Lcadville,  Breckenridge  and  adjacent  camps,  after  which  he  returned 
east.  In  1885  he  associated  himself  in  New  York  witli  William  A. 
Hooker,  '(*)  S,  establishing  the  firm  of  Hooker  and  Lawrence,  consult- 
ing mining  engineers.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Lawrence  returned  to 
Colorado  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  Mayflower  Mine,  Idaho 
Springs,  and  a  year  later  became  manager  and  lessee  of  the  Dives- 
Pelican  Mine  in  Georgetown,  with  which  proper^  he  was  active^  con- 
nected  for  the  next  ten  years.  He  then  devoted  his  time  to  consulting 
mining  and  engineering  work,  with  hea(l(|uarters  in  Denver,  being  at 
one  time  president  of  the  &nuggler  Union  Mining  Company.  In 
190T  he  again  opened  an  office  in  New  York,  and  since  then  has  de- 
vnted  liis  time  to  consulting  mining  engineering  work  with  headquar- 
ters at  Oo  Wall  Street. 

Willard  V.  King,  of  the  class  of  '89,  College,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  its  meeting  in  May.  While  at  Columbia  Mr.  King 
interested  himself  in  various  student  activities,  being  an  editor  of  the 
"  Columbiad  "  and  a  member  of  the  Class  Day  committee.  He  also 
took  the  Latin  prise  in  the  sc^homore  and  junior  years,  and  secured  a 
commencement  oration  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kai^  election.  Upon  gradua- 
tion from  college  Mr.  King  entered  the  service  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change Bank,  but  after  six  months  took  emplnymcnt  as  junior  clerk 
in  the  Continental  Trust  Company,  ju.^t  then  organized.  In  this  com- 
pany he  filled  in  turn  every  post  except  the  presidency,  and  when  the 
company  was  merged  with  a  larger  one,  forming  the  New  York  Trust 
Company,  iic  became  its  vice-president,  making  a  reputation  as  an 
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authority  on  estates,  corporation  mortgages,  and  other  tnuts.  The 
Columbia  Trust  Company  elected  him  president  in  March,  1908,  and 
tliis  concern  has  since  then  more  than  doubled  its  business  and  has 
been  put  on  a  dividend  basis.  Mr.  King  was  on  the  commission  re- 
cently appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  subject  of  specuhtion  and  tlie  protectioii  of  investors*  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Alamni  Council*  and  was  one  of  die  committee  tint 
brought  about  alumni  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Columbia  University  Qub»  and  is  a 
Columbia  member  of  the  admissions  committee  of  the  University  Ouh. 

4t    «  « 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  held  in  June 
Professor  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  profe?«or  of  experimental  physics  was 
_        ^        unanimously  elect  1  i  rc  ident  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
NichoU  of        lege  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  J.  Tucker,  whose  rcsigna- 
Daitauatfc       jjon       been  compelled  by  failure  of  health.  Dr, 
Nidiols  has  assumed  tiie  duties  of  his  new  office,  but  his  inauguration 
will  not  take  place  until  October  14.  He  is  the  third  member  of  the 
department  of  physics  to  be  dlOSen  to  the  presidency  of  an  educational 
organization  during  the  past  five  years,  Professor  R.  S.  \\'(X>dward 
having  been  elected  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington in  1904,  and  Professor  Maclaurin  having  been  installed  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolc^  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

Dr.  Nichols  was  born  in  1869  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  with  the  degree  of 
B.S.   The  next  year  was  spent  in  teaching,  and  the  three  following 

years  as  a  graduate  student  in  mathematics  and  physics  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  held  the  Erastus  Brooks  fellowship.  He  received 
from  Cornt'll  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  1893  t^^^ 
doctor  of  science  in  1897.  both  taken  in  course.  In  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  physics  and  astronomy  in  Coigaie  University. 
Dr.  Nidiols  was  at  Colgate  for  six  years,  but  two  and  a  half  years  of 
the  time  were  spent  on  leave  of  absence,  studying  under  Planck  and 
Rubens  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1898  Dr.  Nichols  was  called 
to  the  professorship  of  physics  in  Dartmouth  College.  During  the 
first  two  years  at  Dartmouth  he  made  the  first  measurements  of  the 
heat  received  from  several  of  the  brighter  stars  and  planets  by  using 
a  radiometer  of  his  own  invention.   These  experiments  were  admit* 
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tedly  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  meaeurenv.  nf-  f  heat  which  have 
ever  been  made.  In  the  new  Wilder  laboratory  of  Dartmoutli  College, 
Professor  Nichols  working  with  Assistant  Professor  Hull,  who  taught 
at  Cdlumbia  in  tiie  1909  summer  sessioo,  discovered  the  pressure  of 
a  beam  of  light  in  1901.  This  discovery  and  die  difilcult  and  aocu- 
rate  measurement  of  the  new  force  won  immediate  and  world-wide 
recognition  for  both  men. 

After  five  rears  at  Dartmouth  Dr.  Nichoh  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  experimental  physics  in  Columbia,  but  before  he  assumed  his  new 
duties  Dartmouth  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 
At  Columbia  he  organized  the  Phccnix  research  laboratories,  and  has 
published  many  papers  in  his  chosen  fidd  of  investigation.  His  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries  have  broui^t  him  many  distinctions, 
among  wlilcli  are  the  Rum  ford  prize  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  membership  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  Tlic  year  1904-05 
Dr.  Nichols  spent  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  lectured  both  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London  and  the  Cavendish  laboratory  of  Cam- 
bridge University. 

The  new  president  of  Dartmouth  belongs  to  the  most  useful  class 
of  broad-minded  scholars,  whose  interests  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
field  of  thought  or  activity,  but  extend  over  all  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  human  concern.  Columbia  wishes  htm  a  sincere  Godspeed 
in  his  new  career. 

«  *  * 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  by  the  trustees 
of  William  Dawson  Johnston  to  be  librarian  of  the  University  to 

The  New        succccd  the  late  Dr.  James  TI.  Canfield.  Mr. 

Librarian  Johnston  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  and  received  his  colletfe  and  university  education  at  Brown 
University,  the  University  of  Ciucago  and  Harvard  University.  He 
was  graduated  from  Brown  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1893  and  was 
awarded  the  Harvard  A.M.  in  i^.  He  served  for  three  years  as 
instructor  in  history  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  for  two  years 
in  the  same  capacity  at  his  alma  mater.  From  1900  to  1907  Mr. 
Johnston  served  in  the  TJbran,-  of  Congress,  devoting  himself  especially 
to  classitication  and  bibliographic  work.  From  1907  to  i<yoc)  he  was 
librarian  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  ami  c')ni|>letcd 
there  the  task  01  reorganizing,  reclassifying  and  recalaloguing  its 
entire  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets.  On  May  i  of  this  year  he 
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entered  upon  new  service  at  tlie  Brooklyn  Public  Library  as  assistant 
librarian,  and  retired  from  tliis  position  to  assume  his  duties  at  Cdum- 
bia  on  August  i6. 

«  ♦  • 

In  the  department  of  English,  two  new  appfMntments  have  been 
made  in  order  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  the  work  heretofore  under  the 

ChADgca  ia       direction  of  the  late  Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter. 
itw^uh  George  P.  Krapp,  Ph.D.,  now  head  of  the  de- 

'^^■''■■■^  partment  of  English  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  appointed  to  be  professor  of  the  English  language,  and  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  July  i,  191a  During  1909-to  the  advanced 
woxk  in  English  philology  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Otto  Jespersen  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  who,  as  already 
announced,  will  be  in  residence  at  Columbia  during  that  year.  Pro* 
fe??;or  Krapp  was  formerly  at  Columbia  University,  having  se^^'e<^  in 
the  department  of  English  for  eight  years.  He  was  graduated  from 
Wittenberg  College  in  18^14,  and  pursued  advanced  studies  at  Witten- 
berg and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  taking  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Johns  I  lopkins  in  18991  Professor  Krapp  is  regarded  by  hb  colleagncs 
as  the  most  prominent  of  the  English  philolof^ts  of  the  younger 
generation. 

John  Erskine,  Ph.D.,  now  adjunct  professor  of  English  at  Amherst 
College,  was  appointed  to  be  adjunct  professor  of  English,  and  will 
share  with  Professor  Odell  the  conduct  of  the  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion both  in  rhetoric  and  in  English  literature.  Professor  Erskine  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1900,  was  appointed  the  first 
Froudfit  Fellow  in  English,  and  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1903. 
since  which  time  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Amherst 
CoII^e,  where  he  has  gained  unusual  popularity  and  distinction. 
Professor  Erskine  will  carry  on  the  Coltmibia  tradition  that  among 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  department  of  English  are  always 
represented  important  contributors  to  .\merican  letters.  He  is  h*F**^>^ 
a  poet  and  essayist  of  increasing  reputation. 

*   «  « 

Professor  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  professor  of  the  Romance  langus^es 
and  literatures  at  Barnard  College,  has  accepted  the  headship  of  the 

Other  Faculty  department  of  English  at  Northwestern  University, 
Changes  while  Dr.  James  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  2nd.  instruc- 

tor in  the  Romance  languages,  has  been  appointed  to  an  assistant 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   Professor  Page's  place 
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will  be  taken  by  Professor  Raymond  Weeks  of  tiie  University  of 
Illinois.— Dr.  George  H.  Ling,  of  the  department  of  mathematics, 
severed  his  connection  with  Columbia  at  the  close  of  his  work  in  the 
summer  session  in  order  to  accept  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professorship  for  the  academic  year  1909-IO 
will  be  held  by  Professor  Karl  Runge  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics in  tlie  University  of  Gottingen.  Other  lecturers  from  foreign 
universities  will  be  Emile  Bontroux  of  the  Sorbonne,  Professor 
Otto  Jespersen  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  J.  S.  Retd  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Ei^land.  The  Carpentier  Foundation 
lecturer  will  be  Arthur  L.  Smith  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  England. 
He  is  to  be  in  residence  at  the  university  for  one  month  in  the  spring, 
delivering  three  lectures  weekly.  His  general  subject  will  be  the 
history  and  literature  of  English  political  Uicories  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

•   *  « 

The  following  address  from  Columbia  University  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England,  was  presented  by  Professor  E.  B,  Wil- 
Addxcn  to        son  upon  tlic  occasion  of  tlie  celebration  of  the 
U^emty       centeoaiy  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  in  June. 

Cancellario  Oarissimo 
Procancellario 
Professoribus  Sociis  Magistris 
UNJVERSITATIS  CANTABRJGIENSIS 
[seal]  S.  p.  D. 

Universitas  Columbiae 
In  Urbe  Novo  Eboraco 
Pesgratae  nobis  nuper  advenerunt  litterae  omatae  quibus  oertiores 
facti  sumus  cclcbrari  apiul  vos  sollcmni  pompa  centesimum  a  natu 
Caroli  Darwiiiii.  alumni  vestri.  annum,  quiquagesimumque  ab  editione 
prima  o|>cris  niirabilis  quod  de  origiiie  specierum,  quae  sic  appellantur, 
tractat.  Vobts,  viri  docttssimi,  grattas  quam  maximas  habemus  quia, 
illos  dies  fcstos  mox  acturi,  participcs  et  socios  oblectamentonim  nos 
esse  voluistis.  Quam  ob  rem  e  nostro  ordine,  legatum  laete  Canta- 
brigiam  amandavimus,  Edmundum  Becchcr  Wilson,  Zoologiae  Pro- 
fessorem,  virum  scientiis  versatum  et  omni  observantia  perdignum, 
qui  has  pracsentes  litteras  in  manns  vestras  tuto  tradct.  Comitatt 
Cantabrigiensitun  coUegam  nostrum  confidenter  commendamus. 

De  Darwinio  ipso,  veritatis  indagatore,  quid  iam  nobis  restat 
dicere  ?  Inter  sapientes  aevi  vetcris — ^Anaxagoram,  Leucippum,  Demo- 
critum,  Epicurum,  Lucretium— optimo  iure  et  nominandus  et  semper 
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nominahitur.  Illlun  in  animo  habttisse  videtur  VcrgUitis  Maro  com 

scriberet : 

Fdix,  qui  potuit  rentm  cognosoere  causas, 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatam 

Subiccit  pcdibus  strepitumque  Acherontis  a\'ari  ? 

Ilium  post  multa  saecula  eodem  znodo  providisse  videtur  vir  doc- 
tissiirraSy  llberius  Hemsterhiisius,  in  oratione  cdeberrima  de  maftbe- 
matum  et  philosophiae  studio  cum  litteris  humanioribus  coniungendo, 
quam  coram  doctoribus  Lugiluni  Batavorum  assensu  et  plausu  omnium 
pronuntiavit.  Nam,  inquit,  unde  nascuntur  et  originem  ducunt  doc- 
trinarum  rationes?  Nonne  ab  hominum  ingenio  repeitae  soUertkitte 
studio  constitutac  prodicrunt?  Quem  sibi  finem  habcnt  propositum' 
Eo  utique  diriguntur  cunctae,  certe  sunt  dirigendae,  ut  homines  vcris 
utilitatibus  mactent.  Quid  enim  hoc  aliud  est  quam  mentis  cultum  et 
perfectionem  expolire,  quam  vitam  moresque  solidis  in  fundamoitis 
collocare?  lam  fieri  vix  pote;;!  ut,  quae  finibus  istts  cotnprehendtmtar 
mutuis,  inter  se  nexibus  non  cohaereant. 

Quae  cum  ita  sint,  viri  ornatissimi,  boc  commmii  sdentiamm 
amore  nos  vobis  conitmcti,  soUemnia  quae  paratis  optimis  omnibus 
prosequimur.  Vobiscum  sane  gaudemii<;.  Deum  precantes  ut  Univer- 
sitas  Cantabrigiensis,  multorum  sapientium  mater,  vivat  et  in  saecula 
ititura  floreat. 

Valete 

NiCOIAUS  MUSRAY  BUTLCR 

DATAE  Novi  Eborad.  Prid.  Non.  luL  Anno  Salutis  MDCCCCDC 

*   >»i  * 

At  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Geneva,  held  in  June,  Columbia  was  represented  by 
Address  to       Professor  Munroe  Smith,  who  submitted  the  fol- 
Vaimsity of  Qsneva  lowing  address: 

Rectori  Professoribusque 
UNIVERSITATIS  GENEVENSIS 
[Seal]  Universitas  Columbine 

In  Urbe  Novo  Eboraco 
S. 

Litteras  sollemnitun  restrorum  nuntias  magno  cum  gauifio  accepi- 

mus.  Quod,  viri  clarissim!,  nos  comiter  rogatis  ut  ad  vos  legatum  mit- 
tamus,  de  ista  benigna  invitatione  et  gratias  vos  agimus  amplissimas,  et 
ex  ordine  Professorum  in  nostra  Universttate,  Edmundun  MunRmnm 
Smith,  virum  in  Lege  Romana  versatum,  Genevam  raisimus. 

Pre  fcctn  rlics  annivcrsarii  per  quos  natalem  Academiae  Genevensis 
celebralun  esiii  niulta  et  splendida  et  nobiha  in  memoriam  reduccnt— 
initium  Universitatis  vestrae,  Odvino  auctore  iIlastris8imo»  stiidia 
fructuaria  Casaubonis,  spkndorcm  ct  clnqncntiam  et  doctrinafla  Sfios 
viri  losepht  lusti  Scaligeri,  qui  primus  inter  pares  exstitit,  daram  et 
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nomen.   Optimo  iiire  etiam  cum  his  viris  iiraestanttssniis 

Thcodorus  Beza  vobis  coniiinctus  est.  Quam  oh  rem  prn-pnrn  igitur 
quaequc  Acadcmiac  vcstrac  optamus  dvim  qiiintum  saccuium  intratis. 
Pergite  proindc  ut  factis.  Omni  qua  potest  is  cura  in  artes  nobiles 
incumbite,  ut,  sicut  antea,  Universitatcm  vostram  et  sedcm  rdigionis 
ct  finmicilium  littcrarum  scitntianimqtic  ^( ;  linarium  Hberorum  vi-onim 
omnes  rei  publicae  Helveticae  unanimi  consensu  cives  confiteantur. 

NicoLAUS  Murray  Bottler 

Praeses 

DATAE  Novi  Eborad  Prid.  Non.  lun.  A.  D.  N.  MDCCCCIX 

«  *  * 

The  following  address  was  to  have  been  presented  by  Professor 
John  W.  Burgess  on  behalf  of  tlie  University  to  the  University  of 
...       ,        Leipzig  upon  the  occasion  of  its  five  hundredth 

Address   to  ror  .,t» 

Cmversity  of     anniversary,  which  was  celebrated  the  end  of  July. 
^^^^        Owing  to  the  iUness  of  Ftofesaor  Bufgess*  how- 
ever, it  was  {wesented  hy  Professor  Edward  D.  Perry. 

Rectori  Magnifico  Professoribus  DoctoribttS 
UNJVERSJTATIS  LIPSIENSJS 
S.  P.  D. 

[seal]  Umversitas  Columbiae 

In  Urbc  Novo  Eboraco 

Ex  animo  gratulamur  vobis  ferias  saeculares  iam  quinquies  rite 
celebrataru  |>raecipae  cum  tanti  temporis  decursos  Universitati  vestrae 
novain  loborts  vinumqtte  aeceasionem  felicissime  attulerit  Quod  nos 
qtioqtte  partictpes  istomm  |paudiorum  tarn  benigne  esse  voluistis,  officio 
simul  atque  pietate  pennoti,  gratias  amplissimas  agentes,  ad  vos  unum 
ex  ordine  nostro,  loannem  Guilehmun  Burgess*  Decanum  Stndiorum 
Liberalium  in  Universitate  nostra,  mistmus  ut  nostram  erga  Lipsieoses 
beoevolentiam  praesens  testificetur. 

Neque  solum  propter  iliam  amicitiam  quae  inter  onincs  academias 
et  floret  et  florere  debet  nunc  soror  sororem  laudat  atque  obsecrat 
Cohimbia  ut  prospcre  vobis  in  futurum  vortat.  Vcriim  est,  ut  ait  ille 
vir  propc  diviinis,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  omnes  artes  quae  ad  humanitatem 
pertineant  habere  quoddam  commune  vinculum  ct  quasi  cognatione  qua- 
dam  inter  se  contineri;  sed  alia  gratuhitionis  causa,  alia  contemplatio, 
hoc  tempore  nos  permovet.  Nostratcs  miilti  Lipslam  frcqiientcs  ibi 
scientiis  littcrisque  humanioribus  operam  studiosc  dcdcrunt,  doctorcs 
Universitatis  vestrae  sedulo  excoluerunt,  in  Americam  deinde  redeuntes, 
lumen  doctrinae  obique  sparsenmt  Quia  enim  hodie  tarn  inaccessus 
tam  remotus  in  terri?  lorii";  est  quo  non  istius  ctarissimae  Universitatis 
fama  pervaserit?  ^uis  est  qui  ignorare  possit  Luthardtii  in  theolop[ia 
acumen,  aut  Curtii  in  philologia  ingenium,  aut  Hisii  in  mediona 
doctrinam?  Cui  non  ncta  est— -ut  nomtna  adbuc  yiventium  praetemut- 
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tamus — Gottfriedi  Arniinii  subtilitas,  Windscheidii  facultas,  Fechnem 
mira  sagacitas?  Hos  et  multos  alios  Lipsienses  nos  Americani  libentt»> 
simis  anbnU  bodie  ooBuiianonuiiiis. 

Deum  igitttr  Optinnmi  Maximum  precamur  nt  stent  tn  tanporibai 
peractis  usque  ad  h\mr  diem  Universitati  vestrae  propitius  ac  benignus 
semper  adtuit,  ita  boms  omnibus  quae  vobis  optanda  enmt  et  saluuria 
cumulare  vdit  nee  noa  et  saecnla  lutura  Suo  beneficio  foitunet. 

Scribendo  adfuit 

NiCOLAUS  MURSAY  BUTLER 

Praeses 

DATUM  Novi  Eborad  Kal.  lul.  Anno  D.  N.  MDCCCOX 

*  )»  « 

Coliunbia  University  was  represented  at  the  cdebratioo  of  tbe 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  reoiigamzatkm  of  the  Catholic  Uni^ 
Address  to      versity  of  Louvaui,  Belgium,  by  Professor  Monroe 
^^I^snia'^     Smith,  who  presented  the  following  address: 


Universitas  Columbiae 
[seal]  In  Urbe  Novo  Eboraco 

UNIVERSITATI  LOVANIENSI 

S. 

In  Domino  Sempiternam 
Qtiod  Uiuversitati  Lovaniensi,  auspiciis  o^itimis,  iflo  die  saoms 
omtnati  quo  primum  sollemnia  saecularia  indint,  idem  felidter  eren* 

isse  magnopere  laetamtir.  Grato  cum  animi  sensu  littcras  Rectoris 
reverendi  accepimus.  Decet  igitur  nos  tarn  laeto  tempore  Atbeois 
Bezels  gratulari  quia  persuasum  esse  voluimus  nos  saecolarfl»s 

summo  opore  gaudcrc. 

Vctu.sta.s  venerabilis  Lovaniae,  simul  atque  nomina  ill^rum  vironim. 
inter  quos  Erasmus  Lipsiusque  unanimi  consensu  praecmineni,  qui 
splendorem  his  inconabulis  scientiarum  olim  contulerunt,  cojsitattoiies 
nostras  acerrime  permovent.  Libentissime  operam  in  artibus  et  difct- 
plinis  omnibus  liberalibus  excolcndis  per  tot  annos  continuatam  verbis 
saltern  honorificis  prosequimur,  quae,  ut  in  multa  duret  saecula. 
optimos  fructus  ferens,  nos  masdnio  studio  Deum  O.  M.  precamor.' 

NiCQLAUS  MUKBAY  BUTLRTt 

DATAE  Novi  Eborad  Non.  lun.  MDCCCCIX 

*  *  * 

Professors  M.  I.  Pupin,  William  Hallock  E.  F.  Nichols  and  A.  P. 
Wills  represented  Columbia  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Madaorin  as 
Colwnlila        president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
B^eMtittatives     nology  on  July  7. — Professors  Charles  A.  Strong 

and  Georj'c  S  Fullerton  represented  the  I'ni%'ersity  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Psychology  hdd  in  Geneva,  August  3-y. — Dean  Frederkk 
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A.  Goctze  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  was 
Columbia's  delegate  at  the  exercises  commemorating  the  graduatum 
of  the  twenty-fifth  class  of  the  Rose  Polytcchiic  Iii$titate»  Terre 
Hattte,  Ittdiaoa,  on  June  ^  and  at  the  opoiing  of  the  Russell  Sage 
laboratory  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  on  June  15.— Pro- 
fessor Franklin  H.  Giddings  was  die  University's  representative  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Richmond  of  Union  College  on  June  7, 
— President  Butler  will  represent  tlic  University  in  the  fall  at  the 
installation  of  President  I^owdl  of  Harvard,  and  of  President  Nichols 
of  Dartmouth. — Frederick  N.  Kaymonrl,  '07  A.M.,  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  represented 
the  University  at  the  anniversary  exercises  at  Baker  University,  Bald- 
win, Kansas,  on  June  14.— Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  'yS  S,  president  of 
the  Atunui  Association  of  Columbia  University  in  the  District  of 
Golnmbia,  represented  tfie  University  at  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  in  June.  Among  those  who  received  honorary  degrees  on 
this  occasion  were  William  Barclay  Parsons,  '79,  and  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson,  '69  L. 

4(    *  * 


Professor  James  R.  Wheeler  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  by  the  University  of  Vermont  on  June  30. — Professor 
Eoaonuy  Edmund  Bcedier  Wilson  received  tiie  bonoraiy 
DtgTMt  for      degree  of  doctor  of  science  from  Cambridge  Uni- 

Colofl^  Men  versity,  England,  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  cde- 
bration  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  on  June  24.  On  the  preceding 
day  Professor  Henrj'  Fairfield  Osborn,  on  hebnlf  of  the  American 
tU'li:  L,Mtes,  presented  to  Christ's  College  a  handsome  bronze  bust  of 
Charles  Darwin  by  William  Couper  of  New  York. — Professor  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  professor  of  social  legislation,  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  lumom  eaiua,  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
June  161  The  same  degree  was  conferred  upon  Professor  Munroe 
Smith  by  Lou  vain  University,  Belgium,  and  upon  Professor  E.  F. 
Nichols  by  Cx>Igate  University  (June  23). — Yale  University  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  tipon  Jacob  McGavock  Dickin- 
son, '74  L,  Secretary*  of  War,  and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  upon 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Blake  ('8<)  M)  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  .Sur- 
geons, on  June  30. — Frederick  Wallingford  Whitridge,  '78  L,  was 
awarded  die  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  Amherst  CoUqpe  on  June  3a 
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A  oomprdienstTe  series  of  public  lectures  on  liteiatuie  wiU  be  given 
at  the  university  this  winter.  The  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  m  Eul 

PttWIle  lactue  ^  Wednesday  evenings  from  October  to 

Aawmncemeat  March,  and  among  the  speakers  are  ProfessofS 
Matthews,  Peck,  Trent,  Fletcher,  Thomdike  and  Erskine.  Profcsiof 
Brandcr  Matthews  will  open  the  course  on  October  13  on  "  The  ap- 
proaches to  literature,"  and  the  three  followini^  discourses  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  literatures  of  the  Orient — Semitic,  Indo-Iranian,  and 
Chinese.  Classical  littral.ui«.a  will  then  be  considered,  and  afterward 
there  will  be  four  lectures  dealing  witli  the  literary  epochs — Middle 
Ages,  Renaissance,  the  Qassicist  Rule,  and  the  Romantic  SevolL 
Modem  literatures  will  be  the  general  subject  of  the  f oUowing  sera 
lectures,  in  which  Italian,  ^Mmish,  English,  French,  Gcmnn,  and 
Russian  will  be  discussed,  while  the  series  will  be  closed  by  Professor 
Trent  on  "  The  cosmopolitan  outlook,"  and  Professor  Spii^ani  oa 
*'  Literary  criticism."   There  will  be  nineteen  lectures  in  all. 

F.  M.  Colby,  educator  and  editor;  Clyde  Fitch,  dramatist;  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  poet;  Henry  Holt,  author  and  publisher;  Hamilton 
Wright  Alabie,  author  and  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Outlook:  Paul 
liliiicr  More,  editor  of  The  Nation;  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  novelist  and 
artist,  and  Augustus  Thomas,  dramatist,  have  been  appointed  by  the 
University  to  lecture  on  the  novel,  the  drama,  criticism,  poetry,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  literature  of  today,  such  as  its  popular  appeal,  its 
standards,  its  service  to  civic  refonn,  and  its  relation  to  jonma&nt 
The  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  graduate  students  in  the  department 
of  English  and  will  be  heard  during  the  second  half  of  the  acaJeraic 
year  1909-10,  probably  on  Thursdays  at  four  p.  m.  The  list  of  lec- 
turers is  necessarily  incomplete,  yet  those  mentioned  will  convey  a 
good  idea  of  the  cliaractcr  of  tlie  course,  i  he  plan  is  an  entirely  new 
one  at  Gdumbia,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  have  far  reaching 
results  in  bringing  about  an  understanding  and  appredation  of  con> 
temporary  literature.  Such  a  series  of  lectures  is  possible  only  because 
Columbia  is  in  the  heart  of  a  great  dty  and  is  enabled  thereby  to  seoue 
the  cooperation  of  authors  and  critics  who  are  eminent  in  their  pro 
fession  and  who  will  be  able  to  give  the  stiidrnts  the  result-  of  their 
work  in  the  world.  The  course  will  also  how  the  p<  ^il>il::ies  for 
good  in  a  closer  connection  between  the  study  and  liie  practice  oi 
letters. 

*  *  • 
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A  painting  by  William  Sargent  Kendall  of  Theophile  Mitchell 
Prudden,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  pathology  at  Columbia  1882-1909, 
New  emeritus  professor,  has  been  presented  to  die 

'•'■tlflgi  university  by  colleagues,  students,  and  others.  Rutii 
Piyne  Butgess,  wife  of  Professor  John  W.  Burgess,  has  presented  a 
j  srfrait,  painted  by  herself,  of  the  late  Friedrich  Theodor  AlthofF, 
J.U.D.,  LL.D.,  privy  councilor  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
director  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  and  member  of  the 
Prussian  House  of  Lords. 

«  *  * 


Professor  Ilcnry  S.  Munroe  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.    This  society 

Miae^tlurnvM  annual  convention  at  CoUunbia  University 

■•tw  in  June. — Professor  James  R.  Whcckr  was  re- 
deded  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont at  its  Commencement  meeting  held  in  Burlington  on  June  29, — 
Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  professor  of  comparative  literature,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  university  committee  on  student  organiza^ 
tions  in  the  place  of  H.  B.  Mitchell,  whose  term  has  expired. — Pro- 
fessor J.  McKccn  Cattcil  was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Psychology  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  August  6. 
The  next  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  m  1^13. — Professors  Ralph 
R  Mayer  and  Goosalex  Lodge  have  been  appointed  chief  examiners 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  prepare  the  examina- 
tion papers  for  next  year  in  drawing  and  Latin,  respectively. 

* 

«  «  « 


The  following  inscription  has  been  inserted  in  bronze  letters  in  Uie 
foyer  of  Hamilton  Hall: 


1907 

This  Building  Is  The  Gift 
of 

John  Stewart  Kennedy 

of 

New  York 
To  Be  The  Home  Of  Columbia  College 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  IN  SCULPTURE  BELONGING  TO 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


The  artistic  standing  of  the  Columbia  University  buildings  is  well  established. 
Criticism  wavered  at  first  between  extreme  anpredatioa  and  its  opposite,  but  it 
seems  now  to  rMt  at  a  point  wli^  is  welt  to  the  good  of  the  mean.  The  libfwir 

with  its  setting  in  South  Court  is  admiraMr  its  bcaut>'  culminating  in  the  central 
reading-room.  The  old  problem  of  placinK  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  on  the 
arches  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  has  been  often  attempted,  but  has  perhaps  never 
been  carried  out  more  sacccssfuUy.  At  any  rate  the  great  central  room  is 
onappraachable.  In  contrast  with  the  library  uie  secondary  buildings  may  appear 
eommonplace  at  times,  but  that  only  adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  central  mass. 

But,  fine  as  it  is,  the  effect  at  present  is  almost  entirely  architectonic.  It  is 
a  question  of  harmony  in  abstract  line  and  mass,  arranj:  ;-ient  and  level,  beauti- 
ful of  coune,  but  incomplete  in  itself.  The  element  of  human  sympathy  and 
suggestion  is  needed.  The  architecture  calls  for  the  companionship  of  sculptttre. 

The  few  attempt';  -.vhich  have  been  made  to  enliven  the  buildings  by  the 
addition  of  sculiJiurc  have  been  successful,  and  show  precisely  what  good  sculp- 
ture docs  for  fine  architecture.  ^Ir.  1  rench's  statue  of  Alma  Mater  furnishes 
the  central  point  of  interest  which  the  architectural  ensemble  of  South  Court 
requires.  All  the  perspectives  lead  to  it,  and  the  beautiful  figiire  responds  in  a 
genial  and  dignified  way.  South  Court  with  the  statxie  is  not  in  the  same  clas? 
as  South  Court  without  it.  It  is  a  question  whether  Mr.  Barnard's  Pan  would 
not  be  :rinic  .t  ease  if  !i<  \m  [<_  a  little  closer  to  naturr.  b  it  the  fountain  sclicmf 
with  the  exedra  and  trees  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  a  tine  addition  to  the  Renend 
effect  The  statue  itself  and  its  dark  granite  pedestal  create  a  splendid  tactu 
or  spot;  which  is  an  important  function  of  bronze  in  sculpture.  Mr.  Partridge's 
Hamilton  with  its  pedestal  is  in  a  quiet  key.  which  harmonizes  well  with  the 
pretty  fa^ac!'  1>tl,iii(l  it  Mr  Couper's  bust  of  Professor  Egleston  in  the  School 
of  Mines  building  is  in  the  same  high  class  as  these  statues.  Several  other 
pieces  might  be  mentioned  widl  commendation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  good  things  are  by  Americans,  and  that  the 
University  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  own  country 
to  find  rnnipetent  men  to  make  its  sculpture.  Tn  fact  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
sculptors  anywhere  can  do  belter  work  of  this  sort,  or  can  adapt  themselves  tn 
a  more  genial  and  satisfactory  manner  to  university  conditions.  The  reaham 
of  the  French  ateliers  u  well  enonrii  in  its  way,  hot  should  be  ased  tfuw^ 
tn  connection  with  fhte  dassic  arditteeture. 

Perhaps  the  best  demonstration  of  the  necessity  for  decoratir v:  classic 
architecture  with  good  sculpture  is  shown  in  the  great  reading-room,  where 
copies  of  four  famous  antique  statues  have  been  placed  on  the  pedcatala  of  IIk 
balustrade  of  the  north  gallery.  Fine  as  the  arcfaitcctare  of  tlus  room  1%  nd 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  it  cenld  he  made  finer,  it  is  dmply  a  framework  for 
tiiese  great  statues.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  series  will  be  completed  some  day. 

Whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  bronze  furuishiug,  torcheres,  candd- 
abra.  clocks  and  the  like  is  intelligent  and  helpful. 

In  collecting  its  works  of  art  the  Universi^  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  frkiidll» 
who  can  be,  in  me  matter  of  gifts  and  endowments,  pleasantly  nwrciless  at  tina. 
To  add  the  element  of  wise  direction  to  well  intended  philanthropy,  the  tni^tees 
have  created  an  art  commiwion,  consisting  of  Mr,  McKim,  architect.  Mr.  French, 
scitlptor,  and  Mr.  Blashfield.  painter,  which  furnishes  courteous  protection. 
After  a  work  of  art  has  been  passed  upon  by  this  committee  it  is  prop<Med  to  the 
trustees,  and,  if  accepted,  a  record  of  the  acceptance  is  made  in  the  «**twites  of 
that  body.  Abridgements  of  the  notes  in  the  nimtcs  are  entered  in  tbe  i«eai4 
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bode  of  gifts  and  endownientt  preserved  In  tlie  secretaf/a  office,  and  are  abo 

published  in  llie  accounts  of  tnisteaT  mectil^  which  appear  in  the  Quartit!?!  y 
under  the  hcadinjj  "University  legislation."  Many  small  matters  drift  to  the 
University  in  various  ways  which  are  not  recorded,  but  valuable  property  foes 
throagh  the  steps  indicated,  and  is  matter  of  record. 

Ttie  record  is,  however,  not  easily  accessible  to  the  busy  University  puUiCb 
who  are  only  incidentally  interr-trd  in  ^nch  matters.  Moreover  these  minutes 
and  notes  are  necessarily  clerical  and  ineagcr,  and  do  not  (five  all  the  informa- 
tion which  may  be  desired  by  even  a  casual  inquirer.  To  supply  this  deficiency, 
tt  is  proposed  to  publish  in  the  Quaktekly  from  time  to  time  catalogues  of  the 
various  worics  of  art  belonging  to  the  University.  A  catalogue  of  the  portraits 
was  prepared  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  the  Century  Association, 
Marcli  16  to  31,  lOoH.  and  published  in  the  Puarterly  for  June  in  that  year. 
In  till  :i  iiiiber  additions  will  be  made  to  this  list,  and  inclusion  will  he  made 
of  the  works  in  sculpture;  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  medallions,  medals  and 
two  torcheres,  which  contain  fine  sculpture.  A  list  of  the  buildings  has  been 
prepared  by  Dean  F.  A.  Goetze,  and  will  be  published  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly.  Historical  and  edacarional  material,  as  found  in  the 
beautiful  collections  of  casts  bolonffinR  to  the  architectural  department.  Teachers 
College  and  Barnard  College  are  not  considered  here.  They  arc  of  suflficfent 
importance  to  require  a  separate  catalogue,  which  will  be  published  later.  Con- 
sideratioa  of  the  portrait  busts  in  TeMhera  G>Uete  is  also  postponed  for  the 
present  The  cauuogne  of  seolptnre  will  be  foDewed  by  catalogues  of  aedal^ 
photographic  and  engraved  portraits,  pietnrcs,  itatned  glass  windowSi  decoflive 
bronzes  and  other  minor  works. 

A  most  conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  all  necessary  or  inter- 
esting information  concerning  these  pieces;  bat,  as  must  often  happen  in  siMdi 
catalogues,  many  points  of  mterest  renuuD  obscure.  These  will  be  noted,  itt 
the  hope  tiiat  f nends  of  the  University  mj  discover  inf ennatioii. 


WORKS  IN  SCULPTURE 


Statue:  Alma  Mater;  by  Daniel 
Chester  i'-fcnch,  sculptor,  professor  of 
sculpture,  Colnmbta  Univerdty;  South 
Court  terrace,  supported  on  marble 

{linth  before  main  entrance  to  the 
jbrary;  bronze,  heroic  size,  seated  on 
a  throne,  directe  facing  and  looking 
front,  holding  a  scqrter  in  the  right 
hand,  on  the  lap  an  open  book,  on 
bach  of  throne  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
v.-T'^itv  ^upi'i'^rtrd  by  nude  c!:ili'ren  in 
extremely  low  relief,  an  owl  concealed 
In  the  folds  of  drapery,  front,  left 
side;  model  finished  in  tgoi;  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Robert  Goclet,  ac- 
cepted at  the  March  meeting  of  t!ic 
Trtutees.  igoi;  inscriptions:  Alma 
Maid  in  large  raised  bronze  letters 
<m  gnmite  pedestal  front;  in  Mcmout 
or  Rorarr  GoitsT  CtAss  or  \9Bo  m 
small  raised  bronze  letters  on  marble 
plinth  front:  In  Lumine  Tug  Vide- 
BiMUS  Lumen,  the  University  motto, 
in  small  letters  incised  00  scroll  below 
the  University  arms  behind;  signtture 
*'D.  C  French  Sc;  IPOS'*!  on  brooie 


plinth  behind.  See  notes  on  action  of 
Trustees  in  Coi..  U.siv.  Qt'A«.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  312,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  314;  apprecia- 
tion by  Edward  R.  Smith,  with  two 
illtistrations  in  Col.  Ukit.  Quail,  vol. 
vi,  p.  36;  see  si  n  T  nrndo  Taff,  The 
History  of  American  b nlpturc  (New 
York,  1903). 

Statue:  Aknader  HamUton;  by 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  sculptor, 
class  of  1885;  on  lime-stone  pedestal 
before  south  front  of  Hamilton  Hall; 
bronse,  heroic  size,  erect,  standing  on 
left  foot,  right  advanced,  right  arm 
ftMtd  against  the  breast,  left  arm  at 
the  side  slightly  extended;  represents 
the  orator  making  one  of  his  great 
speeches  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Constttutkm  of  the  United  Sutee,  at 
tfie  New  Yofir  Stale  cenventlon  of 
T788;  inscriptions:  Hautlton  in  large 
letters  on  stone  pedestal  front;  Pre- 
sented BY  THE   Assoc! ATtON   OP  THB 

Alommi  or  CoujMaiA  in 
smaller  bronze  letters  on  pedestal  be> 
hind;  ttgnatttrc^    Ordway  l^ftrldgc 
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Sc.  1908,"  on  bronze  plinth,  behind. 
Stt  Rwort  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Statue  of  Alexander  Hamiltoii, 

Col.  Univ.  Quar.,  vol.  h,  p  265; 
note  of  record,  Col.  Univ.  Quar.,  vol. 
X,  p.  85;  note  on  dedication  with  ad- 
dress bv  Jvilien  T.  Davies,  chairman  of 
the  Aiunini  Association,  Col.  Univ. 
Quar.,  vol.  x,  p.  44S,  editorial  r  ote, 
Coi»  Univ.  Quab.,  voL  x,  p.  495;  half- 
tone illttstralioiu  of  the  statue  in 
place,  Col.  Ukiv.  QoiHi  voL  Xt  0P9> 
P-  449- 

Statue:  Gieat  Ood  Pan;  by  George 
Gray  Barnard,  sculptor ;  northeast  cor- 
ner of  grove ;  bronze,  colossal,  reclin- 
ing on  left  side  and  playing  upon  a 
reed  instrument  held  in  right  hand, 
placed  upon  a  block  of  dark  green 
Vemiont  granite,  which  constitutes  a 
fountain  with  three  jets  from  lions' 
heads  playinc;  intr  a  basin,  surrt  'inrlrd 
by  an  exedra  in  New  Jersey  pink 
granite  on  circular  foundation  fwved 
with  pebble  work  laid  in  cement,  ap- 
proached by  three  steps ;  on  pavement 
behind  the  t  itut  an  oval  bronze  bas- 
relief,  Triton  and  Cupid  copied  from 
a  work  by  Oodton;  the  exedra  relieved 
against  Japanese  evergreens  ;  signature, 
"Geo.  Gray  Barnard,  Sc.  180Q"  on  rock 
under  knee ;  the  architectural  setting 
designed  by  McKim,  Mead  and  White ; 
presented  to  the  University  by  Ed- 
ward Severin  Qark  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  1907.  See, 
note  on  action  of  Trustees  in  Col. 
Univ.  Quar.,  vol.  ix,  p.  404;  apprecia- 
tion by  Professor  William  H.  Car- 
penter in  CoL.  Univ.  Quar.,  vol.  x,  p. 
48s;  ill..  Col.  Univ.  Quar.,  vol.  x, 
opp.  p.  4^3- 

Statue:  FaUlif  Oladiatac;  bnmt  re- 

Rlica  in  Metropolitan  Musenm  of  Art. 
icw  York;  by  Dr.  Wflliam  Rimmcr 
(1816-79)  sculptor;  Avery  Library, 
before  the  main  entrance;  plaster, 
rather  more  than  life  tut  ft.  4  in. 
high),  nude  male  fi^re  falling  Mck- 
ward  from  wound  just  received:  fin- 
ished June  10,  1861 ;  presented  to  the 
Avery  Library  by  Edward  R.  Smith, 
Nov.  s,  igo6k  See  Truman  H.  Bart- 
lett.  Art  life  of  William  Rimmcr;  E. 
R.  Smith,  Dr.  Rimmcr,  in  Architec- 
tural Record,  vol.  xxi,  1907,  p.  187. 

Statue:  Dying  Centanr;  bronze  re- 
plica in  Metropolitan  Museum  ol  Art ; 


by  Dr.  William  Rimmer ;  .\very  Li- 
brary table;  plaster,  22  in.  high,  3434 
in.  long,  21  in.  wide;  presented  to  flic 
Avery  libraiy  by  E.  R.  Smidi,  Nor. 
S»  tgo6L 

Statue:  Vighting  Uena;  htmut  np- 

lica  in  Metropolitan  ^Tusemn;  bf  Dr. 
William  Rimmer;  Avery  Library, 
table;  plaster  17^  in.  high,  3$  in.  long 
and  17^  in.  wide;  presented  to  the 
Avery  Library  by  Edward  R.  Smith, 
Nov.  5,  1906. 

Statue:  So-called  Snzipides;  copy 
from  a  marble  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
formerly  in  the  Giustiriani  collection; 
Library,  balustrade  of  north  gallery  in 
the  main  reading-room,  first  statue 
counting  from  the  left  of  spectator: 
Istrian  stone,  heroic  si^e,  presented  to 
the  University  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Kim, architect  of  the  University,  in 
18^.  Note — In  Brunn-Amdt,  Grie- 
chische  und  Romische  Portrats,  no. 
57  It  this  statue  is  given  as  "nobt' 
lomnter  tragischer  Dicbter**. 

Statue:  Demosthenes;  copy  of  a 
marble  statue  in  the  Vatican;  Library, 
balustrade  of  north  gallery  in  the 
main  reading-room^  second  statue 
from  the  left;  Istrtan  stone,  befeie 
size ;  presented  to  the  University  hr 
Mr.  William  Bayard  Cutting,  class  of 
1869,  in  1897. 

Statue:  Sophocles;  copy  of  a  marble 
statue  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Rome, 
found  at  Terracina,  Italy;  Library, 
balustrade  of  north  gallery  in  main 
reading-room,  tiiird  statue  from  the 
left;  Istrian  stone,  heroic  size,  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  George  G. 
Wheclock,  MJ>.,  dasa  of  i86«  (F.  t 
a),  in  X897 

Statue:  Augntus  Casear  (togatos), 
copy  from  a  marble  statue  in  the 
Louvre  Museum,  Paris;  Library',  bal- 
ustrade of  north  gallery  in  the  main 
reading-room,  fourth  statue  from  the 
left;  Istrian  stone,  heroic  aire;  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Frederick 
Augustus  Schermerhom,  class  of  i866t 
Mines,  in  1897. 

Statnr:  Augustus  Togattis;  cast 
from  marble  original  in  the  Louvre 
Mu.«cum,  Paris  ;  Earl  Hall  auditorium, 
northwestern  corner;  plaster;  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  William  £.  Dodge  in 
tgoa  when  Earl  Hall  was  fnniisbed. 
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StattTc-  DemosthenMS  cait  from 
marble  original  in  the  Vatkan,  Rome; 
Earl  Hall  auditorium,  southeastern 
comer;  plaiter»  presented  bv  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge  when  Earl  Hall 

was  furni-Vrrl 

Statue;  Ciaaaic  fesuOa  ficuie;  cast 
from  a  marble  statue  of  a  Roman 
matron  from  Hcrculaneum  in  the 
Albertinum,  Dresden;  Earl  Hall  nmli- 
torium,  northeastern  corner;  plaster, 
prptentcd  by  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
when  Earl  Hall  waa  furnished.  See 
Waldstein,  Herculanenm  Past,  Prea> 
ent  and  Future  (1908) ;  pi  vii. 

Statue:  Minerra;  cast  from  the  ae- 
caUed  tfflinfin  Athena  in  the  Museum 
in  Dresden,  whldi  is  supposed  to  be 

from  a  bronze  original  by  Phri  li  i*; 
Horace  Mann  School,  vestibule.  Boule- 
vard entrance;  fMHtf^ttt  by  the  sdioot 
when  the  boilding  was  f  iimishfid.  See 
Adolf  Fortwingfer,  Mcfaterweilce  der 
griechischen  Plastik,  Leipzig,  i8ft3. 

Statue:  A^nodita  of  Mdaa:  from 
the  original  in  the  Louvre 

Paris;  Barnard  ColIeKc  reception 
room,  northeastern  corner,  bronze, 
about  one-third  size  of  original;  pre- 
sented by  Jonathan  Ackerman  Coles, 
A.M^  M.D..  1X.D.,  and  EmiTie  Cbles, 
Nov.  9,  1900. 

Statue:  copy  of  Myron's  Discobolus; 
Thompson  Physical  Culture  Building, 
vestibule;  marble,  about  two  thirds 
size  of  original;  presented  by  Mrs. 
Thompson  in  1907;  COU  UkW.  QvaB^ 
vol  ix,  p.  j8s 

Statuette:  Fgitndt  ef  Chailaa  Wil- 
liam HacWey,  S.T.D.  (1809-61);  U.  S. 
Mjliury  Academy,  1829,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  Columbia 
College,  1S43,  professor  of  astronomy, 
Cottimbia  College,  T^y;  ht  E.  Kuntze 
O'^-V'^B-o),  German  sculptor;  room 
307  Library  on  mantel  under  glass 
case;  plaster  11  in.  high,  li  i  <  4"  |  in 
by  uu>  standing  erect  in  academic 
robes  without  eap^  directed  and  facing 
front,  restinpr  on  right  foot,  left  foot 
advanced,  left  arm  folded  on  breast, 
riRht  hand  resting  vn  k'^'Iic  ^"itb  tri- 
pod  stand,  ♦'•If^r  below,  before 
right  foot:  in  >r;;;i;n,  "Charles  W. 
Hackley,  S.T.D."  in  old  English  letters 
incised  on  base,  front;  signature  E. 
Kunt/c  on  tripod  behind;  pT<-;iiitfd 
by  William  Underhttl  Moore,  Feb.  6, 


of  Sadpture  Sit 

19001   See  Cou  Uni?.  QaM.,  voL  il» 

p.  3I«. 

Statuette:  Dfing  Oanl  (Gladiator), 

from  original  in  the  Capirn!inp  Mu- 
seum, Rome;  College  of  I'hyiicians 
and  Surgeons,  Trustees'  room;  bronze, 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  long;  presented  to 
Columbia  University  by  J.  Adterman 
Coles,  M.D.,  a  gift  in  memory  of 
Abraham  Coles,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.;  1898. 

Statuette:  Famsaa  Bull;  from  co- 
lossal original  in  the  Hosetmi,  Naples ; 
Collf^.'.  Study,  Hamilton  Hall,  above 
loan  dc^kk;  bronze,  2  ft  high,  base 
I  ft.  6  in.  square;  presented  by  J. 
Ackcrman  Coles,  M.D..  May  13,  18^. 

Statuette:  Two  mounted  Coasacks 
hunting;  bv  n  Ivussian  sculptor; 
School  of  Mines  Building,  oflke  of 
Professor  A.  I*  Walker ;  cast-iron,  90 
in.  high;  presented  to  the  department 
of  metallurgy  by  Professor  Eglestoo 
to  illustrate  the  poasibilitica  of  inn 
ratting. 

Statuette:  A  man  mamitimt  a  horaa: 

by  a  Russian  sculptor;  School  of 
Mines  Building,  office  of  Professor 
Walker;  cast-iron,  15^^  in.  high;  pre- 
sented to  the  department  of  metallurgy 
by  Professor  Egleston. 

t  Portrait  of  the  late  Professor 
Thomas  Egleston,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
(1832- 1900),  founder  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Columbia  University;  by 
William  Couper,  sculptor;  in  stair- 
case hall  of  School  of  Mines  Building, 
first  landing  to  the  right;  bronze, 
heroic  size,  directed  front,  facing  one 
fourth  to  right  of  spectator,  looldnc 
slightly  upward;  inscrifrtion,  Trohas 
Egleston  Foundeb  op  the  Scnooi.  of 
Mines  1864;  Tbk  Gift  or  the  Stu- 
DBKTS  OP  m  Urnvmirr,  in  raised 
lettera  on  branze  plinth,  front;  signa- 
ture *•  Wm.  Cooper,  New  York,  igoi  • 
11  right  Meeve;  completed  in  mj^t; 
presented  by  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, March  4.  1901.  See  biography 
of  Professor  Egleston  with  fdioto> 
graph  from  life,  CoL.  Vrm.  Qvai., 

ii,    p  T-^. 

Bust:  PorUait  of  WUUam  Colford 
Schermerhom    (1821-1903),  Trustee 

of  Columbia  University;  by  William 
Ordway  Partrichje,  sculptor;  Scher- 
merhom Hall,  nrst  landing  of  stair- 
case, facing  entrance;  bronaei  life 
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tize,  directed  and  facing  front ;  on 
pedestal  of  red  marble  decorated  with 
a  bronze  wreatii,  ardnteetaral  tetdng; 

inscription,  Gn'EN  in  Memory  or  Wil- 
liam COLFORD  SCHERMESUORN  BY  HiS 

Wife  and  Daughter  on  bronze  tablet 
below  in  raised  capital  letters;  pre- 
sented to  tlie  University  June  6,  1904. 
See  biographical  notice^  CoiC.  UwiV. 
QuAS.,  vol.  V,  p.  189. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Jslm  Stawast 

Xennedy,  Trii<;tep  of  Coltimbia  Uni- 
versity ;  by  Evelyn  Longman,  sculp- 
tor;  Hamilton  Hall,  vestibule,  to  the 
left  on  entering;  bronze,  life  size*  di- 
rected front,  facing  one  fourtli  to 
right;  inscription,  John  Stewart  Ken- 
nedy i(X'6.  incised  on  bronze  plinth  be- 
hind; signature  "  F.vclyn  Longman, 
Sc",  on  bronze  plinth  under  right 
dKNdder;  executed  at  tiie  request  of 
the  trustees,  1906. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  ^IHUiam  H.  Van- 
derbilt  (1821-85);  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  vestibule,  north 
wall,  directed  and  facing  front; 
"modelled  from  life"  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  Ward,  sculptor;  fin- 
ished in  1886 ;  presented  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  by  a  num- 
ber of  trustees  in  1^7;  inscription. 
"  W.  H.  Vanderbilt "  on  bronze  plinth 
front,  signature*  "J.  Q.  A.  Ward 
1886^"  on  left  side. 

Bust:   Portrait   of   David  Hosack, 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L..  professor  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons 1807-1808  and  1811-1826;  "en- 
larged from  a  wax  model  by  Ball 
Hughes  (1835]  by  P  E.  Connelly, 
Florence,  1875"  (inscription  on  back); 
in  Trustees  Room,  P.  &  S. ;  marble, 
rather  more  than  life  size;  directed 
front,  facing  and  looking  one  fovrtii 
to  left  of  spectator ;  presented  by  his 
daughter  Eliza  Bard  Hosack  in  1887. 
The  wax  model  is  in  the  Universi^ 
Library,  cataloguers'  room.  (See  later 
entry.) 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1807-1826, 
viee-Bfcsident  of  P.  &  S.  1807-1811, 
Senior  of  the  United  States.  1804- 
1809;  modeled  from  life  in  1826  by 
John  Henry  Isaac  Browerc  (179a- 
1834),  a  student  of  Columbia  in  1811; 
College  of  Physicians  and  Snffcaiii* 


Trustees  Room  mantel;  plaster,  life 
•ice.  shoulders  nndraiNsd,  directed 
front,  facing  one  foBrlh  to  left  of 

spectator  and  looking  slightly  upward; 
purchased  from  the  sculptot^s  son 
A.  D.  O.  Browere  in  1886;  presented 
by  Dr.  John  Dalton  in  18^.  For  a 
notice  of  the  artist  see  Chanes  H« 
Hart,  Browere's  Lifr  masks  of 
Americans,  New  York,  1899. 

Bust:  Pwtialt  tf  Bdwaid  P.  AlUs; 

hy  J.  Marr.  sculptor;  ^fechanical  Engi- 
neering Experimental  Laboratory; 
bronze,  life  size,  directed  and  facing 
front;  inscription  "Edward  P.  AUis 
on  base,  front;  signature  "J.  Marr" 
on  back;  presented  by  E.  P.  AlHs  & 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  i,  1901. 

Bust:  Washington;  co^  of  original 
by  Jean  Antome  Houdon,  French 
sculptor  (1741-1828):  Earl  Hall,  en- 
trance to  reading-room ;  bronze,  life 
size;  directed  front,  facing  one  fourth 
to  light  and  lodldng  slightly  opwd, 
on  green  fianite  pedestal;  presented 
by  J.  Ackerman  Cofes,  M.D.,  ULD. 
to  Earl  Hall  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Columbia 
University,  Feb.  3,  1908.  See  History 
of  the  Centennial  Cddwatioa  of  the 
Inauguration  of  George  Washington 
as  first  President  of  the  L^nited  States; 
Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen,  cd..  New 
York,  ^go,  OL,  pu  1. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  De  Witt  Clintoa; 
Library,  room  307:  plaster  bronzed; 
presented  by  Sanutel  George  Fitzhogh 
Townsend,  A.B.  1803,  Nov.  4,  igoi. 
Note— The  aodiorshtp  of  this  boal  has 
not  been  discovered. 

Bust :  Be4}aadn  FiankUa;  copy  from 
original  by  Hood  on  (replicas  in  Bos- 
ton Athenafum  and  Metropolitan  Mn- 
seum.  N.  Y.  C) ;  Library,  Trustee* 
Room  over  fireplace;  bron/r.  !iff  sj-c 
directed  and  facing  front,  lookinx 
slightly  downward;  presented  by  J. 
Ackerman  Cotes,  M.D..  LL.D..  JoBC 
2,  1902.  See  Bowen,  Centennial  Cde- 
bration  of  the  Inauguration  of  (jcorge 
Washington ;  pi.  opp.  p.  524 ;  and 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, voL  z,  A  List  of  Worlcs  in  the 
New  York  Library  by  or  relating  10 
Benjamin  Franklin;  Portraits,  com- 
piled by  Frank  Weitenkampf.  Curator, 
Print  Department ;  p.  65.  Note — This 
bust  with  the  waistcoat  bottoned  high* 
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appears  to  be  a  ca«;t  of  the  original 
bust  which  was  modeled  by  Houdon 
in  1778,  and  cshibitttd  in  die  Salon 

of  1779. 

Bust:  Atbeiu;  copy  from  the  head 
of  the  Minerve  du  O  ilier  in  the 
Louvre  Museom,  Paris;  marble,  heroic 
lize;  standing  upon  a  tmiieated  Doric 

column :  Library,  center  of  main  vesti- 
bule ;  presented  to  the  University  by 
J.  Ackcrnian  Coles,  M.D^  class  of 

1864,  in  1897. 

Bust:  Bearded  Dioaysos;  formerly 

called  Plato;  copy  of  bronze  bust  in 
Naples  Museum  found  in  the  "Villa" 
at  Herculaneum;  vestibule  of  library 
to  the  left  of  main  door  on  entering; 
bronze,  full  size;  presented  by  J. 
Ackcrman  Coles,  M.D.,  in  1807.  See 
Comparetti,  La  Villa  Ercolanesc 
Turin,  1883,  pi.  vii. 

Bvst :  Jupiter;  copy  of  bust  found 
at  Otricoii,  in  the  Vatican,  Rome: 
vestflnde  of  Library,  to  the  right  of 
door  on  entering;  broaa&  full  sise; 
presented  by  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  M.D., 
in  1897. 

Bust:  ApfeUo  Belvedmi;  copy  from 
bead  of  nuirble  statue  in  the  Vatican; 

Hamilton  Hall,  vestibule,  to  tlic  ripbt 
of  spectator  on  entering;  bronze,  full 
size;  inscription,"  In  memory  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  class  of  1777"*  etc.; 
presented  by  J.  Adcerman  Coles,  M.D., 
Oct.  7,  1907. 

Bust:  Hermes;  copy  of  bead  of 
Hermes  at  Olympia  by  Praxiteles; 

Library,  general  reading  room,  north- 
ern side,  central  hook  case;  bronze, 
full  size;  presented  by  J.  Adceman 
Coles,  M.D.,  in  1897. 

Bust:  Homer;  copy  from  marble 
bust  in  Louvre ;  corridor  of  Avery 
Librar)*;  bronze,  full  size;  presented  to 
the  University  by  J.  Ackerman  Coles, 
lf.D..  in  1897;  see  Bernoulli.  Grie> 
diische  Ikonographie,  vol.  i.  pi.  i. 

Bust :  Portrait  of  Frederick  de  Peys- 
ter  (1796-1882),  class  of  1816,  LL.D. 
1867 ;  by  George  E.  Bissell,  sculptor  of 
statues  of  President  .Arthur  in  Madi- 
son Souare,  New  York,  and  of  Cban- 
cdor  Kent  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brarv,  Washington;  Libraij,  feneral 
readfng-room,  on  reference  bookcase, 
northwestern  corner;  bronze,  life  size, 
directed  and   facing   front,  looking 


front,  with  full  beard;  presented  by 
Gen.  John  Watts  de  Peystcr,  LL.D., 
class  of  i&to^  in  1889:  signature,  G.  E. 

Bissell,  sculptor;  under  right  shoulder. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Hon.  John  Watts 
(1749-1836),  founder  of  Leake  and 
Watts  orphan  asylum ;  by  George  E. 
Bissell  sculptor;  Librar>'.  general  read- 
ing room,  reference  bookcase,  north- 
eastern comer;  bronze,  life  size,  di- 
rected front,  facmg  and  lofllcinf 
slightly  to  left :  signature,  Geo.  E. 
Bissell,  New  York,  under  right  shoul- 
der; presented  by  Gcn.  JcAn  WattS 
de  Pcyster  in  1889. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Beethoven;  sculp- 
tor unknown ;  Library,  general  read- 
ing-room, reference  bookcase  eastern 
side  center;  bronze.  life  size,  directed, 
facing  and  looking  front;  inscriptions, 
record  of  gift,  under  both  shotilders; 
presented  by  J.  Ackerman  Coies,  MJO.t 
Feb.  3,  1902. 

Bust:  Socrates;  copy  of  a  maible 
bust  in  the  Louvre  Museum;  general 
reading-room,  bookcase,  south  eastern 
comer;  bronze,  life  size;  donor  and 
date  of  presentation  not  i^ven.  See 
Bernoulli,  Grieehisdie  Ikonographie; 
vol.  i,  pi.  xxi. 

Bust :  Caios  Octavina  Caaaar  Augus- 
tas; copy  from  marble  statue  in  the 

Vatican  fonrfl  nt  Prima  Porta;  vesti- 
bule Hamiittiu  iiall;  bronze,  heroic 
size;  presented  by  J.  -\ckerman  Coles, 
ILD.  "as  a  memorial  to  President 
Charles  King.  Professor  Anthon,  Pro- 
fessor Dri-lrr  and  other  members  of 
the  F.iculty  whose  lectures  were  at- 
tended hf  the  class  of  '64,  June  ^ 
1904." 

Bust:  So-called  Aesculapius;  Trus- 
tees Room.  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  bronze,  three  fourths  life 
size;  presented  to  the  University  in 
1898  by  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  M.D.,  and 
Emilic  S.  Coles  "from  the  estate  of 
their  father  Abral-.-^m  Coles,  MJ}^ 
Ph.D.,  LL.D."  in  1898. 

Bust :  Portrait  of  Frederick  William 
Holli  (i8s7-i«»3).  A.B.  1879.  LLB. 
1880;  by  Henry  Baercr;  room  403  Li- 
brary; plaster,  life  size,  directed  front; 
facing  and  looking  slightly  to  riiiht; 
presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  l)y  Mrs.  HoIIs,  Oct.  22,  190.3. 
Sec  CoL.  Univ.  Quabt.,  voL  vi,  p.  40b 
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and  In  Memoriarn — Frederick  WUliaiD 
Holis,  privately  printed,  1904. 

Bust:  Portnit  of  ChanceUor  Kent; 
aculptor  not  given;  in  Law  library. 
Dean's  room  over  fire  place;  plaster, 
life  sire,  directed  front,  facing  slishtly 
to  the  left  of  spectator,  shoulders 
nnde;  donor  and  date  of  presentation 
not  given. 

Bust:  So-called  Cicero: from  marble 
original  in  the  Ufizzi,  Florence;  Law 
Library,  book  case  on  left;  bronze, 
life  size;  presented  by  J.  A.  Cotes, 
M.D..  Jan.  10,  1899.  Note— This  bust  is 
called  a  portrait  of  Domitius  Corbulo, 
the  general  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  by 
Bernoulli.  Romische  IkonoRraphie,  vol. 
i.  Ik  275.  tig.  41,  and  "  Urhekannter 
R5mer"  by  Brunn-ArTi  lt,  Griechi^chc 
und  Romische  Portrats,  pis.  2</j.  3x1 
It  resembles  the  supposed  bust  of 
Corbttlo  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
more  nearly  than  the  munerova  tnists 
of  Cicero. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Chief  Justice  John 
H««h«n  (1755-1835)  ;  by  John  Frarce, 
American  sculptor  (1790-1852);  Law 
Library  on  bookcase,  western  end  to 
the  right;  plaster,  life  size,  directed  and 
facinR  front,  dressed  in  toga;  inscrip- 
tions, on  pedestal  front;  "presented  to 
the  Boston  Atbenntm  by  Stephen 
Pieridns'*,  no  date;  on  back,  "John 
Marshall,  by  Frazce,  1834".  Note — 
No  record  has  been  found  of  trans- 
ference from  the  Boston  Athenaeum  to 
Colunibia  Universi^;  donor  and  date 
of  praentation  not  ghren. 

Bust:  Washington;  a  marble  copy 
of  Houdon's  bust;  front  corridor  of 
Library  to  the  left  of  spectator,  facing 
grille;  marble,  life  size;  presented  to 
the  University  by  Gen.  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster,  LL.D.,  class  of  1840,  in  ifljM. 

Bust:  Washington;  scirHtor  un- 
known; front  corridor  of  I  ]!)r,-iry  to 
the  right  of  spectator,  f.u:ii;>j:  ^ri'Ac, 
marble,  life  size,  directed  front,  facing 
slightly  to  right;  presented  to  the 
Universtty  by  Gen.  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster  in  1894.  Note— "Gifts  and 
Endowments"  ascribes  these  two  busts 
of  Washington  to  Crawford  and 
Greenough.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
rapport  the  ascription.  See  Columbia 
University  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
"Gifts  and  Endowments  1754-1904; 
published  on  the  one  hundred  and 
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fiftirth  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  King's  ColleKc " ;  New  York^ 
printed  for  the  University  1904,  The 
manuscript  copy  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Unfretaity  is  kept  op 
to  date. 

Bust:  Machiavelli;  Library,  loan 
room,  on  catalogue  case  to  the  left  of 
central  door  on  entering;  marble,  life 
size,  directed  front,  facing  slightly  to 
left  of  spectator;  presented  t(.  tin*  I'r.i- 
versily  by  Miss  Cornelia  Prime  in 
1899.  This  bttst  is  attributed  to 
Horatio  Greenough  by  "  Gifts  and  En- 
dowments.** There  is  no  other  evi- 
dence. 

Bust:  Library,  loan-desk  room  aa 
catalogue  case  to  right  on  cnicrinji; 
marble,  life  size,  presented  by  Gea 
Watts  de  Peyster  in  1898.  See  Col 
Niv.  Bull.,   M  ir  h  na  xxx, 

p.  ia6.  Note— This  bust  is  called 
Oesar,  hot  is  a  coarse  piece  of  wade 
which  cannot  be  identified. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  David  HossdE, 
MJ>.;  hy  Ban  Htighet  (tSoB-iSO^; 

Library,  cataloguers'  room.  shdf-Int 
case;  wax,  7^  inches  high,  under 
glass ;  donor  and  date  of  prcscnta'.ica 
not  given.  Note — This  is  the  original 
sketch  for  the  bust  of  David  Hosadc  at 
the  CoU^e  of  Physieiaiis  wid  Sor- 
geons  already  descnbed. 

Bust:  Rev.  Arthur  Brooka  (1845-95): 
1^  Professor  Daniel  C.  French;  the 
original  in  bronze  is  in  the  Cboich 

of  ihr  Incarnation,  Madison  avrnw 
ai.il  Tlurthy-fifth  street.  New  York; 
Barnard  College,  Trustees  room,  nortb- 
western  corner;  plaster,  bronzed, 
heroic  size,  directed  front,  faetag 
slightly  to  left  of  spectator;  signatttre 
"  D.  C.  French,  Sc.  1806";  presoited 
by  George  W.  Smith,  18961 

Bust:  Marcus  AureliM  as  a  jooag 

man  and  beardless;  cast  from  die 
marble  original  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, Rome;  College  Study,  Hamil- 
ton Hall,  first  bust  coonting  from  the 
left,  northwest  corner ;  plasto-,  hfe 
size ;  presented  fagr  Frcderidc  R  Coat- 
t  cK  '74  Law*  when  CoOcfe  Stndf 
was  iurnished. 

With  the  exception  of  fbe  hnils 
of  Marcus  Aurehus,  Napole-^n.  T  -'- 
coin  and  Kmcrson,  whose  doi^ors  iie 
iioit  :,  t'-.r  busts  in  the  College  Study, 
Hamilton  Hall,  were  given  to  Proie»> 
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sor  Francis  Lichcr  (1800-1871).  from 
time  to  time,  by  classes  or  Rronps  of 
pupils.  When  Dr.  Liebcr  died,  Pro- 
tetsor  Van  Amringc  took  possession 
of  his  room  and  cared  for  the  little 
collection.  When  old  Hamilton  Hall 
in  Forty-ninth  street  was  built.  Dr. 
Van  AmrinK'c  carried  the  busts  with 
him  to  his  new  quarters  in  that  build- 
ing. From  old  Hamilton  Hall  he 
brought  them  to  his  room  in  East 
Hall  on  the  new  site.  When  new 
Hamilton  Unll  was  completed,  Dean 
Van  Amringe  devoted  the  collection 
to  the  decoration  of  the  Study.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  at  this  moment 
to  discover  the  donors  in  individual 
cases. 

Boat:  subject  nnknown;  Hamilton 
Hall  Study,  second  bust  from  the  left ; 

plaster,  life  size;  preiCllfed  hf  popila 

of  Professor  Liebcr. 

Bust :  Se-ealled  Cicero  (probably  Cor- 
bulo")  ;  College  Study,  Hamilton  Hall, 
third  bust  from  the  left;  plaster,  life 
size;  presented  by  pupils  of  Professor 
Lieber.  Note— This  head  is  identical 
with  the  bronze  bust  in  the  Law 
Library  already  described. 

Bust :  Napoleon  as  a  young  man ; 
sculptor  not  identified;  College  Study, 
Hamilton  HaU^  fourth  boat  from  the 
left;  plaster,  life  size,  directed  front, 
facing  and  looking  slightly  to  right, 
military  coat,  high  stock  and  collar; 
presented  by  Professor  W.  M.  Sloane 
when  College  Study  was  furnished. 

Bust :  Daniel  Webster;  sculptor  not 
identified;  College  Study,  Hamilton 
Hall,  fifth  btut  from  the  left;  plaster, 
life  stse^  directed  front,  facing  and 

looking  one  fourth  to  left,  in  to>^':i ; 
presented  by  pupils  of  Professor 
Lieber. 

Bust:  Washingtoa;  cast  from  ori^i- 
inal  by  Houdon;  College  Study, 
Hamilton  Hall,  sixth  bust  from  the 
left;  plaster,  life  size:  presented  by 
pa^Us  of  Professor  Lieber.  Not^ 
This  bust  is  identical  with  the  bronse 
in  Earl  Hall. 

Btist:  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
from  original  by  Leonard  W.  Yolk; 
College  Study.  Hamilton  Hall,  sevendi 
bust  from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size, 
directed  front,  facing  and  looking 
one  fourth  to  left,  shoulders  in  toga; 
presented  by  Frederick  CojrkendaU, 


class  of  i8q5.  See  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xiii,  pi.  opp.  p.  105.  Note 
— Tills  is  one  ot  the  host  ut  the  Lin- 
coln busts;  made  from  a  well-known 
Kfe-madc  taken  by  tiie  sculptor. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  William  Hickling 
Prescott  (1796-1859);  by  Horatio 
Grcenough  ( 1805-1852)  ;  College  Study, 
Hamilton  Hall,  eighth  bast  from  the 
left;  plaster,  life  size,  directed  front, 
facing  and  looking  one  fourth  to  right, 
in  toga;  presented  hy  pupils  of  Profes- 
sor Ueber.  See  AVw  England  Maga- 
JHif,  new  ler.  voL  ix,  ill.,  P>  SH-  In 
thcM  two  ImUM  the  headt  are  die 
same^  bttt  fbt  detaila  of  the  dnfetf 
differ. 

Bttst:  Fottxall  ef  William  Heur 

Seward;  sculptor  not  identified;  Col- 
lege Study,  Hamilton  Hall,  ninth  bust 
from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size,  di- 
rected front,  facing  and  looking  one 
fourth  to  right,  shoulders  nude;  pre> 
sented  by  pupils  of  Professor  Lieber. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Schiller;  scdptor 
not  identified;  College  Stildjr,  Hamil- 
ton Hall,  tenth  bust  from  Uie  left; 
plaster,  life  size,  directed  and  facing 
front;  presented  by  pttpila  of  Pro- 
fessor Lieber. 

Bust  t  Pwtnit  ef  Afswandet  Bamfltem 

(1757-1805)  ;  modelled  from  life  in 
1794  by  (iiuseppe  Ccracchi,  sculptor 
(1760-1800.  guillotined  for  alleged  con- 
spiraqr  agwist  Napoleon);  College 
StudT,  Hamilton  Hall,  deventh  bast 
from  the  left;  plaster,  life  size,  di- 
rected, facing  and  looking  front, 
shoulders  nude;  presented  by  pupils 
of  Professor  Lieber.  See  Bowen, 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  In- 
auguration  of  George  Washington^  OL, 
p.  05- 

Bust:  Portrait  of  AlaTOWder  von 
Humboldt  Ut^iSssOi  ecttlptor  not 
identified;  Cbllcge  Stndy,  Hamflton 

Hall,  twelfth  bust  from  the  left; 
plaster,  life  size,  directed  front,  facing 
and  looking  one  fourth  to  right, 
ahonlders  nude:  presented  by  pupils 
of  Professor  Lieber. 

Bast:  Homer;  from  original  in 
Naples  Museum;  College  Study, 
Hamilton  Hall,  thirteenth  bust  from 
the  left;  plaster,  life  sise;  presented 
by  pupils  of  Professor  Lieber. 

Bust:  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-po)  ; 
by  Houdon;  College  Study,  Hamilton 
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Hall,  fourteenth  bust  from  the  left: 
plaster,  life  size ;  presented  by  pupils 
of  Professor  Lieber.  Note — This  bust 
is  identiad  with  the  bronze  in  the 
Trastees  Room,  Library. 

Rust:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803- 
83);  by  Daniel  C.  French,  sculptor; 
College  Study,  Hamilton  Hall,  fif- 
teenth bu?t  from  the  left;  pln'tcr.  life 
size,  directed  front,  facing  a:;d  iuokMii^ 
one  fourth  to  right,  presented  Ijy 
Frederick  CoykendaU  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  dass  of  1695. 

Bust :  So-called  Caesar;  copy  from 
bust  in  the  Louvre  Museum;  £arl 
Hall,  reading  room,  bracket  on  north 
side;  plaster,  life  size;  presented  by 
Mr.  WiHiam  E.  Dod|(e  m  1902  when 
Earl  Hall  was  furnished.  Note — In 
Brunn-Amdt,  Griechische  und  Rd- 
mische  Portrats,  no.  103,  this  bust  is 
given  as  the  portrait  of  Antiochus  III, 
of  Syria.  The  cuirass  has  been  added 
by  the  cast-maker. 

Bust:  Hermes^  from  statue  by  Praxi- 
tdes  in  Olympia;  Earl  Hall,  readhig 
room,  on  bracket,  north  side;  plaster, 
life  size ;  presented  by  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge  when  Earl  Hall  was  furnished; 
this  bust  is  identical  with  the  bronze 
in  the  general  reading-room. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Franz  Liait  (1811- 
86) ;  sculptor  not  idcntilkd;  Earl  Hall, 
reading-room,  east  end,  over  the  fire- 
place; plaster,  life  size;  directed  front, 
facing  slightly  to  right  of  spectator, 
lonking  slif;htly  upward;  presented  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Uo(I^;e  when  Elarl 
Hall  was  furnished.  Note— A  6ne 
work  by  some  good  sculptor. 

Bust:  Shakspere;  sculptor  not  iden- 
tified; Earl  Hall,  reading-room,  book- 
case; plaster,  life  size;  presented  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  when  Earl 
Hall  was  furnished. 

Bust :  Benjamin  Franklin;  cojpy  from 
ori^iinal  by  Giuseppe  Ccracchi;  Earl 
Hall,  reading-room,  bookcase,  south 
side;  plaster,  life  size,  directed  front, 
facing  front  and  looking  slightly 
downward;  presented  by  Mr.  William 
E.  Dodge,  when  Earl  Hall  was  fur- 
nished. See  Bowen,  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  the  Inangufatiesi  of  George 
Washington,  pi.  opp.  p.  524. 

Bust:  Portrait  of  Washington;  copy 
of  the  Houdon  bust  with  shoulders 
draped  in  toga.  Earl  Hall  reading-room 


bookcase;  plaster;  presented  by  1 
William  £.  Dodge  when  £arl  hi 
was  fumtshed. 

Tl.i>  relief:  Memorial  to  Henry  Ogc 
Avery  (1852-go) ;  by  Jules  Cietrn 
Chaphiin;  Avery  Library,  sou  the 
wall,  rrnter;  bronze,  in  the  fie!i 
draped  ii^ii.alc  figure  seated  to  the  li 
and  the  memorial  inscription,  in  upf 
left  band  comer  a  medallioa  portr; 
of  Mr.  H.  O.  Avery  in  profile,  low  1 
lief,  directed  and  facing  to  the  riirt 
finished  in  Paris  in  1893:  signatu 
"J.  C.  Chaplain  Paris  i8')3  low 
comer,  right;  presented  to  the  Ui 
versity  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanrad 
Avery  in  1803. 

Bas-relief:  Poitxait  of  Mr.  Smshu 
P.  Arwy  (l82>>l904)  ;  by  Victor  Oav: 
Brenner,  sculptor;  Avery  Library,  ]il 
rarian's  table ;  bronze  gilt,  head  : 
profile,  low  relief,  direcud  aiul  l.iokir: 
to  the  left,  5  in.  high  by  6A  in.  wide 
presented  to  the  Avery  Library  by  Mj 
Victor  D.  Brenner  in  1906. 

Bas-relief :  Portrait  of  Frederic! 
Christian  H«venaf«f  (1807-93)  ;  bi 
Herbert  Adams,  sodptor;  ves^bolc  01 
Havemeyer    H^I    facing  entrance; 

hrnnze,  on  dove- colored  marble  back- 
ground within  architectural  frame,  me- 
dium relief,  life  size,  head  directed  and 
facing  three  fourths  to  right;  in  upper 
right  hand  comer  of  field  two  oak 
leaves  with  acorns,  stem?  crossed  ;  fin- 
ished in  1904 ;  inscription  on  piiiel  be- 
low fifiure,  Frederick  C.  HAVEMEYit 
MDCCCVII-MDCCCXCIII;  suna- 
ture,  "  Herbert  Adams  MCMIV,*^  is 
lower  left  hand  comer;   presented  "i 
ihc   University  by   Henry  O.  Have- 
meyer, June  6,  1904-    See  bioRraphical 
note  in  Col.  Univ.  Bulu,  June,  iS^ 
no.  XX.  p.  236.  Note— There  is  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Havemeyer  from  a  ph  : 
graph  in  the  Col.  Univ.  Bull.,  J^i 
iSgio,  no.  xx,  opp.  p.  181. 

Bas-relief  and  inserted  ubiet 
Portrait  of  SamiltoB  T.  Cuimt  ( 1858- 
91),  student  in  School  of  ^tine-,  Co'.- 
umbia  University,  i875-78v_and  author 
of  many  important  chcnikal  discov- 
eries; by  C.  F.  Hamann,  seaUNer; 
Havemeyer  Hall,  vestibule  to  die  left 
of  spectator  on  entering;  bronn'.  head 
above  in  low  relief;  exten<dfd  ir,>crp- 
tion;  presented  by  friends  of  Ihmiltoa 
Y.  Castner,  May  7»  iSm*  See  Csl 
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Univ.  Quabt.,  vol.  ii,  p.  315,  voL  v, 
p.  312.  ill.  opp.  p.  ai3;  btogn^hkal  no- 
tice vol  ii,  p.  95. 

Bas-relief:  Portrait  of  IbB.  Pearl 
Mary-Teresa  Craigie  (John  (Jltvcr 
Hobbcs)  (1867-1906)  ;  copy  of  bronze 
relief  by  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A.,  un- 
veiled at  the  memorial  service  in  the 
University  CoUcrc,  London,  by  Lord 
Curzon;  liarnarel  College  ;  hroii/r,  with 
light  green  patina,  medium  relief,  head 
full  size,  directed  and  facing  to  riRht; 
16  in.  high  by  \2\i  in.  wide^  within 
dark  bronze  architectural  frame  dec- 
orated above  with  two  bronze  seated 
figures,  attached  to  dove-colored  mar- 
ble bftckground ;  extended  inscription 
on  panel  below,  signature  "A. Drury" 
lower  left  hand  comer;  presented  to 
Barnard  College  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  donors,  April  28,  lyog. 

Bfts-retief;  Vttitnlt  of  Fredaildc 
Ferris  Thompson  (1836-90);  by  Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens  (184?^  1907), 
sculptor;  Thonipson  Physical  Educa- 
tion Building,  vestibule,  center  of  wall 
to  the  left  on  entering;  white  marble, 
within  fine  architectural  frame  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  three  fourths 
length,  head  and  lij^nrc  directed  one 
fourth  to  the  left,  medium  relief,  over- 
OOAt  on  right  arm,  pine  branch  acrou 
apper  border,  dog's  head  below  in  pro- 
file, directed  to  left:  inscription,  Frei>- 
iRicK  Ferris  Thompson  Aetat  LIV— 
MDCCCXC  in  upper  left-hand  corner, 
sculptor's  monogram  with  AsFKr> 
MCMV,  in  lower  left-hand  comer; 
presented  by  Mrs.  Thompsoa  m  1907. 
Sec  note  in  Cou  Univ.  QoKKt^  yoL 
«.  p.  385;  ill.  opp.  p.  385. 

Bas-reliefs :  The  Hiatoir  of  Pkyried 
Culture  in  the  primitive,  classic,  me- 
dieval and  modern  peritKls,  in  four 
compositions;  Domingo  Mora,  sculptor ; 
Thompson  Physical  Education  Build- 
ii^  vestibule,  two  on  each  side;  Caen 
Stone,  medium  relief,  i  ft.  8  in.  high 
bjr  5  ft.  2Y2  in.  long;  presented  by 
Mrs.  Thompson  in  1907.  See  Cou 
Umiv.  Quakt.,  vol  ix,  p.  J85;  ill.  opp. 
p.  368. 

Bas-relief :  The  Battle  of  Harlem 
Haifbts;  by  James  Edward  Kelly, 
sculptor;  basement  wall,  Broadway 
front  of  Engineering  Buildittb  bronse 
panel,  with  repreientatioa  of  flie  battle 
in  low  relief.  6  ft.  high  by  4  ft.  10  in. 
wide,  finished  in  1897;  inscription  on 


panel  below,  "  To  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Harl  cm  Heights,  won  by 
Washington's  troops  on  this  site,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1776,  erected  by  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York  " ;  signature  in  lower  right-hand 
comer  of  field.  '  Kelly  185^,  N.  Y.  C"; 
on  either  side  of  inscription  the  seal 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  obverse 
and  reverse ;  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1897.  See  Herbert  L.  Osgood.  The 
Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  in  Ctx. 
Univ.  Bull..  Dec.  1S97,  no.  xvili,  Oi,  I, 
ill.  half-tone  pi.  opp.  p.  i;  and  J.  How- 
nrd  Van  Amringe  in  Univerutics  and 
their  Sons;  vol  i,  p.  696. 

Bas-relief  and  inscribed  tablet :  To 
the  memory  of  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
class  of  1895,  killed  at  the  engagement 
of  Las  Guasimaa,  Cuba,  June  24,  1898; 
by  Albert  JaifCfi^  wasapbusi  College 
Study,  Hamilton  Hall,  north  side; 
bronze  18  in.  high  by  30  in.  long;  in 
center,  nude  male  figure  kneeling,  front, 
with  extended  arms;  in  the  held  an 
extended  jnacripcioa;  signatttre  in 
lower  right-hand  comer  of  fidd, 
".Albert  Jaegers  sculptor  1900:"  pres- 
ented by  friends  of  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
Feb.  1900.  See  note  on  action  of  Trus- 
tees, Cou  Univ.  Quart.,  vol.  ii,  p  203. 

Bas-relief:  Portrait  of  John  Torrey 
(1798-1873),  M.U..  LL.D.,  Yale  1823, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  botany. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
1807-55;  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hogeboom 
(d.  1H95).  class  of  1R51  Med.;  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Study; 
plaster,  in  oval  black  walnut  frame, 
life  size,  medium  relief,  head  in  profile 
directed  and  facing  to  left*  finished  ia 
1870;  presented  by  Dr.  C  R.  Agnew 
in  1871  ;  a  marble  copy  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  cataloguers'  room. 

Bas-relief  :  Portrait  of  John  Totrojr, 

M.D..  LL.D.,  by  Charles  L.  Hoge- 
boom; Library,  cataloguers'  room, 
north  side;  white  marliie  in  square 
walnut  frame,  head  in  prolile  directed 
to  the  left,  medium  relief  22  in.  Ugh 
by  18  iru  wide ;  donor  and  date  of  pres- 
entation not  given;  plaster  relief  in 
Study,  College  of  Pfagrsicians  and  Sor- 
geons. 

Bat-rdief :  Tbo  Landing  of  fie  PfU 

grims;  by  Victor  .\  Ciani.  sculptor; 
Earl  Hall,  front  room  over  fireplace; 
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Carrara  marble,  high  relief  2  ft.  hiph 
by  6  ft  long;  presented  by  William  E. 
Dodge,  in  1902,  ythax  Ettrl  Hall  was 
furnished. 

Bas-reliefs:  Representation  of  the 
three  seals  of  the  corporation  of  King's 
College  and  Columbia  College,  used 
since  the  foundation  in  1754;  Hamilton 
Hall,  south  front;  stonCr  low  rdief; 
presented  1^  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Columbia  College  in  1906.  The 
matrices  of  these  seals  are  described 
later. 

Bas-relief:  Alexander  in  his  chariot; 
from  the  Alexander  frieze  by  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen,  marble  in  Villa  Carlotta, 
Lake  Como,  Italy;  Earl  Hall,  second 
floor,  northern  ante-room;  piaster,  1 
ft.  o'j  in  high  by  ~  ft.  V<  in.  long; 
prcscutcti  by  Mr.  Willu  in  \\.  Dodge, 
in  1908,  when  Earl  Hall  wis  furnished. 

Baa-relief:  Portraits  of  Washington 
aad  Lafayette;  sculptor  not  identihed; 
College  Study,  Hamilton  Hall,  south 
side;  plaster,  medium  relief,  19  in.  high 
by  18^  in-  wide,  both  heads  in  profile 
directed  to  the  right,  head  of  Wash- 
ington in  foreground;  probably  pre- 
sented by  pupils  of  Professor  Lieber. 

Bas-relief:  Porttait  of  Charles  Rice, 
VhJ>.;  Trustee  of  die  College  of  Phar- 

mac>'  1870-190T,  editor  U.  S.  Pharma- 
cop<i;ia  1870-1901;  by  A,  G.  Newman, 
sculptor;  College  of  Pliamiacy  vesti- 
bule to  the  left  on  entering;  bronze, 
2  ft.  in.  high  by  24%  in.  wide, 

head  life  size,  r!inrtium  relief,  directed 
and  facing  tu  tikHI;  presented  to  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  bj  general  sub- 
scription in  1902. 

Bas-reliefs  on  Siena  marble  pedestal 

of  bronze  bust  of  Homer,  corridor  of 
Avery  Library;  on  the  right,  UlysSM, 
male  figure  seated  three  fourths  to  left, 
face  profile  to  left,  looking  down;  on 
the  left,  Penelope,  female  figure 
seated  three  fourths  to  right,  profile 
facing  to  right,  looking  right;  pres- 
ented by  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  with 
bust  of  Homer  described  above 

Medallion:  Portrait  of  Jules  Andr6 
(1819-1890)  ;  French  architect,  profes- 
sor of  architecture  in  the  £cole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  from  1867  to  1890; 

instructor  of  TTenry  Ogden  Avery 
(1852-90),  from  1^7  to  1879;  by 
Louis-Ernest  Barrias  (1841-1905), 
French  sculptor;  bronze  gilt,  6'/^  inches 


in  diameter,  medium  relief.  proEIc. 
facing  to  left;  below,  bronze  plate  m-i-ji 
inscription,  "i  Jules  Andre  arclutecte. 
homage  de  ses  eleves";  presented  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  to  the  Avery 
Library,  in  1903. 

Medallion :  Portrait  of  General  Pbili? 
Kearny  (1815-62);  class  of  1813:  bj 
George  E.  Bissell,  sculptor ;  LibraJ^ 
north  corridor,  opposite  entraoce  n> 
law  library:  bronze,  life  size,  |Mofil& 
directed  and  facing  to  left,  high  re- 
lief; inscription  in  field  below,  "*  Mi; 
Gen.  Philip  Kearny,  U.  S.  V  .  '<i'.  m 
at  ChantillVj  Sept.  I,  1862";  signanarc, 
"  Geo.  E.  Bissdl.  sculptor,"  in  field  be- 
low to  right;  pre<!ented  by  Maj.  Gca. 
J.  Watts  De  Peyster.  1894. 

Medallion:  Portrait  of  John  Strenf 
Hewbeny,  MJ>^  LL.D.  (1822-92 
professor  of  geology  and  palaeomolc^ 
in  Columbia  University  1 866-1892;  ^ 
A.  Weinert,  sculptor;  Geological  Mr- 
seam,  Sdiermerhom  Hall,  west  side; 
bronze  21  in.  in  diameter,  head  hft 
size,  profile,  directed  and  facing  to  i>,- 
right;  signature  "A.  Weinert  Sc."  r: 
lower  rim;  oriented  by  Miss  Matikk 
McVickar,  Jan.  4, 

Medallions:    Goethe   and  SchiDK, 

mounted  together;  Avery  Libt^rr. 
light  bronze,  qV^  inches  in  diametrr 

prcscnted  bj-  Mr,  S.  P.  .\verv-  m  igr* 

Model  for  Medal :  First  model  tc: 
Avery  medal;  by  Anton  Scharff.  A  - 
trian  sculptor  (1845-95):  Obverse,  4>i 
inches  in  diameter,  raised  rim,  potliafe 
of  Samuel  Putnam  Avery,  profile.  c> 
rected  one  half  to  left,  facing  and  l-:r- 
ing  to  the  left;  inscription  in  tlic  r.^  : 
field  S.  AvEav,  in  the  left  fieid  .\it. 
S.  LXXV,  in  two  lines :  Reverse,  in  the 
lower  center,  emblematic  female  figure, 
profile,  seated  to  left,  and  holdinf  i 
left  hand  a  statuette  of  the  Perseni 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini;  in  the  hack- 
ground  the  interior  of  a  libra rv 
books,  and  on  the  left  a  Venos  de  Mf) 
in  extremely  low  relief;  inscription  = 
cjlcrgue  on  scroll  AmrM  sTt-K- 
oso  AMto,  in  two  lines;  tnotxntn: 
on  wooden  panel  with  inscripcioai 
"  First  sketches  for  medal  A 
Scharff,  Vienna,  presetrted  to  S.  P 
Avenr  by  his  friends,  New  York. 
1897'';  presented  to  the  .\very  Librarr 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\verv  in  1903.  S« 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Avesy.  witft 
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photograph  from  life  in  Cou  Univ. 
QoKKt^  VOL  vii,  p.  14. 

MnHr!  for  Medal:  The  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial Medal;  plaster  casts  of  the 
original  models  by  Jules  Edouard 
Rom^  French  medallist;  Avery  Li- 
brary: Obverse ;  portrait  of  KbnSoKm. 
Lincoln,  life  size,  profile,  directed  and 
facing  to  left;  plain  b<irdcr,  irregular 
circle,  1  ft.  354  in.  in  diameter;  inscrip- 
tions: above  in  circle  raised,  Abraham 
(left)  Lincoln  (right)  ;  dates,  horizon- 
tal, below,  1809  (left)  i86s  (riRht)  ;  sig- 
nature T.  E.  koine  in  field  below,  in- 
cised: Reverse;  wreath  in  a  circle,  oak 
branch  to  right,  laurel  to  left,  medium 
relief,  irregular  circle  i  ft  sJ^  in.  in 
diameter;  mscriptions:  above  in  circle 
LnzKATOR;  in  center  field,  horixotrtal, 
Emanofation  Pmxxamation  Sicnkd 
January  Fnrsx  1863,  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," facsimile  of  signature;  below  in 
circle  1909^  Cutrmmial  Commimosa* 
now;  presented  by  Ddtsdt  Bros. 
Medallic  Art  Co.  See  Lincoln  Tri- 
bute Rook,  New  York  1909,  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Seals:  Matrices  of  the  three  seals 
of  King's  College,  of  the  College  under 
the  Regents  and  of  Columbia  College, 
and  an  incited  medal  "  premium  literar- 
ium"  (to  he  described  in  s  bter  cata- 
logue) ;  Trustees'  Room,  mantel, 
motrated  on  mahogany.  See  "A  His- 
tory of  Columbia  University  1754-1904, 

Sublished  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
undred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  <»f  the 
fonndincT  of  King's  College,"  p.  442. 

Door  plate:  designed  hy  Henry  O. 
Avery,  architect ;  .Avery  Library,  east- 
em  end;  bronze,  bolted  upon  back- 


ground of  iron,  cartouche  in  center 
with  inscription  H.  O.  Averv  supported 
by  nude  boy  in  high  relief  surrounded 
by  conventional  decoration  in  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  style;  inscriptions, 
aiiove,  AacHXiBcr,  below,  Na  j68;  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  P. 
Avery,  \r.  1^/  2. 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac:  designed  by 
George  W.  Maynard,  under  direction  of 

McKim,  Mead  &  White;  Library,  floor 
of  vestibule ;  light  bronze,  presented  by 
John  WtUianu  and  E.  B.  Tooddns  in 

1896. 

Torcheres:  by  Arttiro  Bianchini, 
Italian  sculptor  (d.  1908) ;  imder  di- 
rection of  Uowells  and  Stokes,  archi- 
tects; front  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel; 

bronze;  presented  to  the  University 
May  27,  1908,  by  the  class  of  i88^ 
Schools  of  Arts,  Mines^  and  Political 
Science,  on  occasion  01  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  See  note  of  accep- 
tance by  the  ,  Trustee !5,  Coi.  Uviv. 
Quart.,  vol.  x,  p.  23a;  pre;»cntatton, 
with  address  by  Herbert  Livingston 
Satterlee,  class  of  1883,  and  poem  by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  class  of  i88if, 
("  T  I'niv.  Quart.,  vol.  x,  p  4."^7;  edi- 
it.).';.il  note  on  the  death  of  the  sculp- 
tor Artiiro  Bianchini  two  weeks  before 
the  presentation  ceremony,  Cou  Univ. 
QuAKT..  vol  X,  Pk  9(n> 

Life  Casts :  Tlie  hands  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  by  Douglas  Volk,  sculp- 
tor; 307  Library,  safe;  life  site;  pres- 
ented by  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  1908. 
J^0l#— Yolk's  bust  of  Lincoln  is  in  the 
College  Study,  Hamilton  HalL 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PALNTED  i'OR 

UNIVERSITY. 

Emily  Lovira  Gregory  (1841-1897); 
B.U,  Cornell.  '81,  Ph.D.  Professor  of 
Botany.  Barnard  College:  by  llcnry 
R.  Rtttenberi^;  Brooks  Hall  drawing- 
room;  oit-pamting.  directed  and  look- 
ing three  fourths  to  right  of  spectator, 
life  size,  presented  by  Dr  TTcnry 
Kracsner,  Philadelphia.  June,  igoS. 

neophOe  WtdMll  PnMafl^  B.S., 
Yale,   ifl^a,  professor  of  padiology, 

*  For  original  catalogue,  see  Col, 
Univ.  Oua«t.,  voL  x,  p.  410. 


TRAITS  OWNED  BY  COLUMBIA 
A— ADDENDA* 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
18S2-1909,  professor  emeritus.  1909;  by 
Sargeant  Kendall,  painter;  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  large  lectare 
room;  oil-p.iintini^ ;  presented  by  col- 
leagues and  pupils  in  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Sorgeons,  1919, 

Joseph  Wesley  Harper  fT8.^o-g6), 
A.B.,  1849,  A.M.,  1851 ;  trustee  of  Col- 
umbia College  1873-96;  by  Eastman 
Johnson  ( 1824-1906) ;  Trustees'  Room, 
Library;  oil-painting,  directed  front. 
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facing  one-fourth  to  right,  looking 
slightly  upward,  2  ft.  6  in.  high  by  2  fL 
I  in.  wide,  within  frame ;  presented  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Harper  in  1909. 

Priedrich  Theodor  Althoff,  J.U.D., 
LL.D.,  privy  counselor  to  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  director  in  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords; 
by  Ruth  Payne  Burgess;  Trustees' 
Room,  Library;  oil-pamting,  directed 
one  fourth  to  left,  facing  slightly  to 
left,  looking  forward,  2  ft.  7  in.  high 
by  I  ft.  II  in.  yndtt  within  frame; 
&ished  in  1907;  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  artist  in  1909. 

QtOtpt  Washington;  painter  un- 
known. Room  423  Dbrary,  oil-patntii^, 
presented  hy  ?>Tr.  Frederick  W.  Whit- 
ridge,  February  3,  1902. 

MM  BaadttM  8«aihht 


Harvard,  1878,  M.D.  1881 ;  by  H.  Bal- 
ing (d.  1906)  ;  College  of  Phanaac>'. 
Trustees*  Room,  oil-painting.  pr< 
to  the  New  York  College  of 
by  the  class  of  1874. 

John  Jefferson  Milhau  (1836-91), 
M.D.,  medical  director  and  Bn.  BHk 
Gen.  U.  S.  A.  in  the  OvU  War;  ptitfff 
unknown;  College  of  Pharmacy,  Trov 
tees'  Room,  oil-i>a.inung;  presented 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  ^ 
of  New  York,  1871-72 

The  portrait  of  Saniucl  L.  M.:tci*„ 
in  Havcmcycr  Hall  lecture  rcH_>ir.  ;• 
by  Jarvis ;  and  in  1824  hung  tn  t&c 
hall  of  ilie  New  York  Literary  mi 
Philosophical  Society.  Sec  C^'.*~l- 
ladcr  D.  Colden;  Memoir  presenile  . 
at  the  celebration  of  the  completicn  ci 
the  New  York  Canais,  New  Yoo. 


B.-CORRECTIONS 


Eastbnxn,  S.T.D.; 
this  portrait  may  safely  be  attributed 
to  Charles  Cromwell  Ingham.  See  let- 
ter of  .Mr.  Maitland  Armstrong,  donor 
of  the  picture  as  executor  of  the  estate 
of  Meta  Neilson,  dated  May  29,  1909 
(on  file). 

So-called  Columbus  (1446-1506); 
"copied  by  Antonio  Scardini  from 
origmal  by  Francesco  Mazzaoli,  called 
Parmegiano  (1503-1540)1  in  Naples 
Museum,  No.  ,•^4  Fnrticse  collection  of 
easel  pictures  auJ  luodcm  paintings  ** 
(label  on  back,  which  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect). In  librarian's  roonL  Library,  oil- 
painting.  2  ft.  3  in.  lugh  by  1  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  within  frame;  presented  by  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  S.T.D.,  class  1819,  in 
:84j.  Note — This  11c: -ire  is  a  small 
copy  of  a  portrait  m  the  Museo  Naz- 
ionale  in  Naples  which  is  ascribed  to 
Parmegiano.  If  it  is  by  him,  and  is  in- 
tended to  represent  Columbus,  it  must 
be  ideal,  as  the  painter  was  only  three 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Columbus's 
4eatb.  The  pktare  docs  not  resenblo 


the  accepted  pmtraits  of  Colundws.  k 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  portxxit 
not  of  Cblombof,  but  of  one  Gilbmr 

da  Sassiiolo,  a  scholar  .ind  sutc^-az 
who  lived  in  Naples  from  1502  to  157^ 
The  Columbia  copy  is  doubtless  by  .A.' 
tonio  Scardini  (or  Scardino).  «te 
painted  the  fulf-sbe  copy  in  the  pe*- 
session  of  the  American  Antiqaa-'^— 
Society  of  Worcester,  Mass.  See  Ci.'- 
mopohtan.  vol.  xii,  p.  412,  and  Pram- 
ings  of  the  Amer.  Ant.  Society,  Ft*- 
ruary  and  April.  1853. 

In  the  Locality  Index,  CoL  Xs7- 
QuART.  vol.  X,  p.  4JJ,  Livingston 
is  omitted.   The  portraits  of  1 
kins,*  Ogilvic,  Qinton  and  Eastter 
arc  located  in  the  main  hall  of  ihic 
bttildins- 

EL  S 

♦The  editors  wish  to  discover  *t 

fainter  of  the  beautiful  portrait  :l 
>aniel  D.  TompUna  in  LiTia«y»« 
Hall.  Extended  search  an<i  inq'x-' 
have  not  secured  this  much  d<su«^ 
infomatkiB. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY   OP  GEORGE  RICE  CARPENTER,  PROFESSOR 
OF  RHETORIC  AND    FNGLTStt   COM POSIIION,  i8*>j-iw 

The  compilation  of  the  following  bibliography  is  not  due  entirely  to  con- 
siderations of  sentiment,  though  there  is  obvious  occasion  for  a  memorial  of 
tiiiis  sort  in  the  effort  of  the  English  department  at  Columbia  to  collect  the 
works  of  Professor  Carpenter  to  stand  as  a  personal  tribute  in  the  departmental 
lihrary  recently  established  in  his  memory.  There  is,  finwcvcr,  a  (U-finitc  end 
to  be  served  in  preserving  for  historical  purposes  a  body  of  scholastic  and 
pedagogic  work  of  tmusaal  depth  and  critical  insight,  and  none  the  less  iiieri> 
iorious  because  of  its  versatility  within  its  own  field. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  comment  on  the  weight  of  Professor  Carpenter's 
contributions  to  the  study  o'  ,  iirm  !  ^^^lish.  Brief  notes  ;  n  il  r  irt  r- 
relations  of  the  various  text-books  in  grammar,  rhetoric  and  composition  will, 
I  think,  be  suflBcient  to  indicate  the  importance  of  his  care  in  the  reworking 
of  such  hook».  These  notes  I  have  made  as  far  as  pooible  in  the  form  of 
actual  quotations  from  his  prefaces  and  introductions.  Ifis  iraUications  in  this 
field,  together  with  his  three  biographies  of  American  poets,  present  his  prin- 
cipal claim  to  remembrance  among  teachers  and  readers.  His  scholarly 
acquaintance  sriA  Italian  literature  and  his  friendly  intimacy  with  other  litera- 
tures, however,  are  evidenced  by  a  number  of  less  well>known  articles.  The 
grouping  of  the  titles  of  these  should,  I  believe,  convey  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  students  an  idea  of  his  s^cholastic  attainments  which  his  own  modesty  would, 
and  probably  did,  prevent  him  from  imparting  personally  in  a  very  general  way 
during  his  lifetime.  Not  thf;  least  im^rtant  of  his  writings  are  the  papers 
connected  with  the  weighty  administrative  responsibilities  of  bis  last  years  at 
0>htnib»  and  the  sympathetic  artides  on  student  life  and  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  pulJicaf ions  listed,  thtre  are  preserved  at  Columbia 
considerably  over  a  hundred  book  reviews,  book  and  magazine  notes,  editorial 
notes,  and  printed  communications  published  in  the  Harvard  Monthly,  the 
Natiom,  the  Dial,  the  Columbia  UNivaasiTV  QuASTzaLv,  the  Commerci^  Ad- 
VtrHttr  (New  York),  the  Educational  Rnritw.  the  Attantie  Uonthiy,  the 
Bookman,  and  Book  Rniacs.  I  have  omitted  cataloguing  these  for  the  ren«^n 
that  their  largely  ephemeral  purpo.sc  would  make  their  bulk  incomnu'n«.ur.itc 
with  any  ttlility  they  might  serve  at  the  present  day.  I  should  say  in  justice, 
Iiowever,  that  many  of  Uiese  articles  are  of  more  than  confiDed  interest,  notably 
the  longer  reviews  in  the  AtUmtie  Monthly,  the  Bookman,  and  the  Nation. 
Professor  Carpenter's  important  editorial  connections  are  referred  to  in  Pro- 
fessor Brewi»tcr's  appreciative  biographical  sketch  in  the  last  number  of  the 

QUABTE&LV. 

An  article  entitled  "President  Eliot  of  Harvard.  A  man  who  wields  an 
immense  influence  in  American  education  **  is  preserved  in  galley-proof  among; 

Professor  Carpenter's  papers.  The  artirlr-  was  copyri>jhtcd  and  set  up  in  1804: 
I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  fmd  any  record  of  liic  place  or  date  of 
puUication. 

1885  1M9 

Bonne   Esperanee.     A   fragment       Henrik  Ibsen.    Scribner's,  v;  404- 

Hanard  Monthly,  i;  30-3.1.  Oct  ,  1R85.     4,2,  Apr..  iR'^j. 

Efisode  of  mission  life  in  Labrador.  Xhc  episode  of  the  Donna  Pietosa, 
Iblis— Despair.    Harvard  Monthly,    being  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  state- 

»t  34*  Oct..  1885.  ments   in   the   Vita   Nuova   and  the 

Psendo-oricnial  jable.  Convito  concerning  Dante's  life  in  thp 

1886  years  alter  the  ileath  of  Peatrice  and 
Helen   of   Troy   in   ancient   and     before  the  beginning  of  the  Divina 

modem  poetry.  IztirMrrf  JfonlJUy,  i;  Cnmmcdia.  Dante  Priae  Essay,  iSSS. 
159^157*  Jaik,  18B6.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Danta 

5" 
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Society.    May  13^  i28g.  Cunbridge^ 
1S89.  21-79. 
Submitted,  and  deposited  t»  the 

Dante  Society  Library  at  Harvard 
College,  under  the  folloxving  title: 
"On  the  interpretation  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  different  accounts  of  his 
experiences  after  the  death  of  Beat- 
rice gizcn  by  Dante  in  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  the  Convito."  Conditions  attach- 
ing to  the  tnmrd  of  the  prise  are  dt' 
tailed  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Dante  Society,  pp.  16-17. 

The  lady  of  the  sea.  A  play  in 
five  acts,  by  Hcnril:  Ibsen.  [Trans- 
lation.] From  the  German  of  Julius 
Hoffory.  Harvard  Monthly,  ix;  SS- 
85,  93-13S-  Nov.-Dec  .  i899l 
1S91 

Exercises  in  rhetoric  and  English 
composition.    Boston,  1891.   D.  134. 
Second  and  following  editions  Pub' 

lished  in  Nr:v  York.  Sixth  edUkm, 
1897,  rwiStd  and  eniargcd. 

Documents  concerning  Dante's  pnb- 
Uc  life.  Part  I.  Tenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Dante  Society.  May  19, 
1891.   Cambridge,  1891.  36-60. 

A  translation  of  Dante's  eleven  let- 
ters. Widi  explanatory  notes  and  a 
biographical,  historical,  and  critical 
comment  to  the  first,  second,  third, 
ninth,  and  eleventh  letters  by  Charles 
Sterrett  Latham.  Memorial  Edition. 
[Edited  by  George  Rice  Carpenter.] 
Cambridge,  1891.   O.  xv-(i]-284.  Por. 

Students'  edition  [reprint]  1891. 

The  admission  examination  in  Eng- 
lish. Technology  Qur.rtr'-ly  f^T:lss. 
Inst.  Technologj'],  iv;  123-1.^9,  July, 
1891. 

Three  critics:  Mr.  Howells,  Mr. 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Wilde.  Technology 
Quarterly  [Mass.  Inst.  Tedtnologyj, 
ir  ;  337-345,  Dec.,  1891. 

Reprinted  from  tks  Andavtr  Re- 
tfiew.  Dee.,  apt. 

189* 

Documents  concerning  Dante's  pub- 
lic life.  Part  II.  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Dante  Society.  May 
17,  1892.   Cambridge,  1892.  15-53. 

English  composition  in  colleges. 
Educational  Review,  iv;  438-446^  Dec* 
1892. 

Reprinted  in  Technology  Quarterly 

iMass,  Inst.  Technology]  v;  adf'-^s, 
)ct.,  1899. 


1893 

Exercises  in  rhetoric  and  Eq^idi 
comfiosttioa.      (Advanced  eoom.) 

Boston,  1893.    O.  viii-222. 

Enlarged  from  "  Exercms  in  rket- 
oric  and  English  composition,"  ani 
"  made  more  advanced  in  character  m- 
fU  it  represents,  to  my  mind,  a  body  of 
instruction  in  rhetoric  suitable  far  tkt 
first  semester  or  the  first  two  terms  of 
the  Freshman  year." 

Introduction  to  theme-writirj.  Bf 
J.  B.  Fletcher  ,  .  .  and  G.  R.  Car- 
penter. .  .  .  Boston*  iQbi.  O.  vi> 
li]-J36. 

1804 

Exercises  in  English.  Selected  aad 
classified  for  criticism  or  corredjoa 
By  H.  I.  Strang  .  .  R  -  ,  -  wiifc 
additions,  by  G.  R.  C.irpenter.  .  .  . 
Boston,  1894.    O.  xiv-146. 

A  Dumas  of  the  hour.  [Stanley  J 
Weyman.]  Atkmtie  Monthly,  Ixxir; 
268- jji.  Aug.,  i8s)4. 

Unsigned. 

X899 

A  girl's  education.     The  Barnsri 
Annual  [Barnard  College).  [1], 
48,  1895. 

Daniel  Defoe's  Journal  of  the 
Fla^e  Year.    Edited  with  notes  md 

an  mtroduction  by  George  Rice  Cs'- 
pentcr  .  .  .  New  York,  1895.  *i 
xxv-[i]-253.  Por«  Cliwijpnan^  Ear 
lish  Classics] 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Edited  with  notes  and  an  ta- 
troduction  by  George  Rice  Caipcnicr. 
New  York,  1895.  O.  xxiv-191.  Vm. 
[Longmans'  English  Qassics] 

Washington  Irving's  Tales  of  a 
Traveller.  With  an  introduct-oo  K 
Brander  Matthews  .  . .  Together  wkk 
notes  and  otiier  illostrative  tnatlcr  Ig 
George  Rice  Cupenter.  .  .  .  Hew 
York,  1895.  O.  xxix-[il-4o&  Pat 
[Longmans'  Eni;''"'!  ('l.issics) 

Lorenzo  da  Ponte.  Columhin  ( iStr 
ary  Monthly,  iii;  369-091^  Afir«  ifl^ 

Biographical  note  on  «OsUsst 
of  Dante  in  America. 

Reconstructive  criticism.  Ai 
Monthly,  Ixxv;  SSf^Sfio^  Apr, 
Unsigned. 

The  American  college.  AtlsmSk 
Monthly,  Ixxv;  7Q3-7Q7,  Maj*  xHgi^ 

Unsigned. 

Lit'  rnry  ideals  at  college.  HaiH^d 
Monthly,  xxi;  ^12,  OcL,  ligs. 
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XS96 

Studies  in  ttnicture  and  style. 
(Based  on  seven  modfrn  English 
essay*.)  By  W.  T.  Brewster  .  .  . 
Wtth  an  introdtiction  by  G.  R.  Car- 
penter. .  .  .  New  York,  x8g&  O. 
xii-280. 

ItitrodueHon,  Pf.  IcHni. 
1897 

Exercises  in  rhetoric  and  English 
composition.  .  .  .  Sixth  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  New  York,  iSgij, 
D.  195. 

John  Grecnlcaf  Whittier.  [War- 
ner's] Library  of  the  World's  Best 
litentitre^  xxvii;  iS^t>iS9i7f  i8l97« 

Prirciptes  of  English  prnmniar  for 
the  use  of  !»chools.  New  York,  1897. 
O.  x-(i  1-254- 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  Edited  with  notes 
and  an  introduction  by  George  Rice 
Carpenter.  .  .  .  Boston,  etc,  idgy. 
O.  lxix-[i]-203.  For.  [Athauetun 
Press  Scries] 

Thomas  De  Quincey.  [Warner's] 
library  of  the  World's  Best  Utera* 
tw«>  viii;  4555^61,  iSq;. 

1898 

American  prose.  Selections  with 
critical  introductions  by  various  writ* 
crt  and  a  general  introduction.  Edited 
by    George    Rice    Carpenter,  New 

York,  i»jS.    O.  xviii-465. 

The  study  of  formal  grammar.  NiW 
York  Teachers'  Monograph,  i;  (Lan- 
guage Number),  77-79»  1898. 

The  n co-romantic  novcL  Psrum, 
XXV ;  120-12S,  Mar.,  iSoR 

Preparatory  schools  and  Columbia 
College.  Columbia  University  BtUltim, 
*Xi  i99-ao2,  June,  1898. 

1899  . 

Elements  of  rhetoric  and  English 
composition.  First  high  school  course. 
New  York,  1899.    O.  x-454. 

A  rrz-ision  and  expan'^'.'^r.  of  the 
first  (hii;h  school)  issue  <;/  i.xercises 
VI  tl:,t:>ric  and  En^hsh  ,  ^n,Mji- 
tiony  1S9T,  which  was  zinthdrawn 
from  circulation  upon  the  publication 
of  this  volume.  The  matertal  changes 
are  prim-tpally  in  the  chapters  on 
Choice  of  words,  Scnteiur  structure, 
Pantgraphs,  and  Simple  writing.  In 
tke  steond  emtom,  im  f  A#  dither 
on  the  paragraph  was  rswrsHtn  mid 
other  changes  made. 


Also  issued  •«  «•#  vofwNf  with  ths 
Second  High  School  Course,  1900. 

.1  '  itne  of  "  Notes  for  teachers  of 
English  composition"  to  be  used  with 
the  First  High  School  Courso  vms 
issued  in  igoi. 

Columbia  University.  Self  Culture, 
viii;  653-660,  Feb.,  1899.  HI. 

Why  Dimias'  novels  last.  ForwSi, 
xxvii;  50J-512,  Jttne,  1899. 

Statistics  of  graduate  schools.  CO- 
LUMBIA Univeksity  Quartebly,  ii;  14- 
17,  Dec.,  1899. 

1900 

Elements  of  rhetoric  and  English 
composition.  Second  hiyh  school 
course.  New  Yorl^  1900.  O.  vii- 
l3]-i40. 

Supplementary  i.-<  ihe  Fir-:!  High 
School  Course,  dealing  ivifh  ihc  main 
principles  of  description,  narration,  eX' 
position^  argumsntotion  and  verse 
composttion. 

/f.'i  -  issued  in  one  votums  with  tho 
Firsi  high  School  Course. 

Engliali  literature.  By  Stepford 
Brooke.  .  .  .  With  chapters  on  Eng- 
lish literature  (i832-!8o2)  and  on 
American  Litcratnn  t  >  George  R. 
Carpenter.  New  York,  1900.  D.  viii- 
I2I-358. 

Chapters  by  Frofsssor  Corpsntert 

pp.  i50-33^- 

A  translation  of  Giovanni  Boccac- 
cio's Life  of  Dante.  With  an  intro- 
dtiction and  a  note  on  the  portraits  of 
Dante  bv  G.  R.  Carpenter.  The 
Grolier  Club  of  the  Gty  of  New  York, 
190&  O.  18&  Por.  (300  oopiet]. 
1901 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Bos- 
ton, 1901.  D.  xiv-[2]-iso.  Por. 
[Bescon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Amer- 
icanti 

Notes  for  teachers  of  English  com- 
positinn.  (To  l)€  used  in  connection 
with  "  Elements  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish comfMtsitkMi First  high  school 
course).  .  .  .  New  York,  1901.  D. 

[ivl-2Q. 

Latin  versus  the  vernacular  in 
modern  education.  Colvicka  Uxi« 
vutsmr  Qasxiwux,  Va,  ai3-«i,  JoMb 

1901. 

Adv  ance  chapter  from  7  '1  ■  sr.ich- 
ing  of  English  in  elementary  and  sec- 
oudary  schools.** 

X909 

Foundation  lessons  in  English  gram- 
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mar.    By  O.  I.  and  M.  S.  Woodley 

.  .  .  and  G.  R.  Carpenter.  Ncw 
York,  iQO^.    O.  ix-[i]-i66. 

Alxo  issued  as  a  single  volume  with 
"Foundation  lessons  in  English", 
Book  II,  by  O.  I.  and  M.  S.  IVoodky, 
under  the  title  "  Foundation  lessons 
in  English  language  and  grammar". 

The  mastery  of  English.  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  v.  174,  no.  48^  I^M* 

May  31,  190*. 

1903 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Boston* 
etc.,    1903.     D.   ix-(i]-3ri.  Por. 

[American  Men  of  Letters] 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary  school.  By 
George  R.  Carpenter  .  .  .  and  Frank- 
lin T.  Baker  ...  and  Fred  N.  Scott 
.  .  .  New  York,  1903.  O.  viii-381. 
Chapters  by  Professor  Carpenter: 
I.  The  study  of  the  mother  tongue; 
Jhdd.  ///.  English  in  secondary  educa- 
tion: Part  7,  Language;  188-249. 
Part  HI,  College  entrants  rs^mrs^ 
menis  in  English;  28j-292. 

1904 

ftTodcrn  English  prose.  Selected 
and  edited  by  George  Rice  Carpenter 
and  William  Tcnney  Brewster.  New 
York,  1904.  O.  viii-lil-481. 

The    world's    five    hundred  best 

books.  Selected  by  James  Hiilme  Can- 
field  .  .  .  and  George  Rice  Carpenter 
.  .  .  Twentieth  Csutury  Home,  i-iii. 
Mar.,  1904-Apr.,  1905.  (Numbers 
separately  paged.) 

The  public  library  in  New  England 
life  and  letters.  [Address  at  dedi- 
catory exercises  of  the  George  Max- 
well Memorial  Library,  Rockville, 
Conn.,  June  29,  1904.  J  RockviU* 
Jotumat,  V.  3flk  no.  $3:  2.  July  i.  igo4- 

The  Iliad  of  f^mer.  Done  into 
English  prose  by  Andrew  Lang  .  .  . 
Walter  Leaf  .  .  .  and  Ernest  Myers 
.  .  .  Abridged  edition.  [Edited  by 
G.  R.  Carpenter]  New  Yorl^  igos  D. 
XV-  [  I  ]  -320.  Por. 

Model  English  prosc.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  George  R.  Carpenter.  New 
Yorte,  1905.    O.  xii-(2l-38«- 

Thc  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into 
English  prose  by  S.  H.  Butcher  .  .  . 
and  A.  Lang  .  .  .  Abridged  editton. 


[Edited  by  G.  R.  Carpenter.]  Kc« 
Vork^  1905.   D  XV  tif-(ig6b  Por. 

Z906 

Elementary  coinpontiott.  Bf  Oor>- 
thea  F.  Cantlcld  .  .  .  and  Ceorfc  R. 
Carpenter.  .  .  .  Ncw  York,  1906.  0. 
xvi-[2]-274. 

English  granmar.  New  Yodc,  19061 

O.  xv-[i]-2r3. 

"This  volume  is  based  uf^on  fij 
'Principles  of  /Tr^/aA  grammdf' 
(liSp7),  -uhich  I  have  carefully  rr- 
tnssd,  $H4>diSed,  and  in  iargs  fart  n- 
written.  The  present  vomme  rrprt' 
sents,  in  my  judgment,  the  amount  ami 
kind  of  grammatical  theory  and  frt(- 
tice  in  analysis  most  suitable  for  sec- 
ondary school  pupils." 

Exposition  in  class-room  pracii;^ 
By  Theodore  C.  Mitchill  ...  v\i 
George  IL  Carpenter  .  .  .  Ncw  York, 
1906.    0. 3nr-37& 

First  year  [second,  third,  fc-r'r, 
fifth,  sixth  year]  language  reader.  6; 
Franklin  T.  Baker  .  .  .  George  R- 
Carpenter  .  .  .  and  Katherine  E 
Owen  .  .  .  [Mary  E.  Brooks  .  .  . 
Ida  E  Bobbins  .  .  .  Mary  P.  IQi^ 
wey  .  .  .  Jennie  F.  Owens  .  .  .] 
New  York,  1906.    6  v.  III. 

Rhetoric  and  English  composition 
New  York,  1906.   O.  xviii-[il-432. 

"A  careful  revision,  with  metiy 
chancres,  c  '  1 1 ,  .  tii'ns,  and  additions,  ef 
my  '  Elements  of  rhetoric  and  Est}- 
lish  composition '  (first  and  ucc*i 
high  school  courses^,  published 
j8og  and  iqoo-  It  now  contains  aH 
the  material  necessary,  im  my  judg- 
ment, for  secondary  school  trginimg  in 
this  subfeet." 

The  study  of  E^igKsh  in  Colmnbi* 
University.     Columua  UKivnsnr 
QuaaxoLVt  iriii;  jBlMOO^  Sept.  I9>^ 
1907 

Literature  and  the  literary  prodad 
Sctvanee  Review,  xv;  448>^is^  Odu 

1907. 

The  ranjre  of  Whitticr's  pea.  A 
critical  estimate.     Book  Newt,  MXni 
^J-364,  Dec,  1907- 
1909 

Walt  Whitman.     .\"cw  York.  ig» 
O.  vi-i75<    [English  Men  of  Lettcnl 
Hamiow  Boss  Siuiu 
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Columbia  University  Club 

For  some  time  tlic  tliouis'lit  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  innny  members  of  the 
cJub  that  it  should  possess  a  good  por- 
tnit  of  Dean  Van  Amringe,  its  first 
and  only  president.  The  idea  found 
expression  on  Commencement  Day 
when  a  subscript!' in  list  w;is  passed 
about  to  such  of  those  present  as 
could  conveniently  be  reached,  result- 
ing in  fifty-six  subscriptions  of  five 
douars  each.  The  list  was  also  dis- 
tritmted  at  the  boat-race,  and  since 
then  a  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to 
members  of  the  club  by  the  temporary 
comnittee,  consisting  of  Charles  Mc- 
Namee,  '77U  John  B.  Pine.  '77,  James 
Duane  Livingston,  '80,  Gustavns  Town 
Kirby,  '958,  and  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 
'98U.  Over  nine  hundred  dollars  have 
Uios  far  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  sum  will  reach  a  thou- 
sand dollars  before  the  opcninp  of 
the  University.  Checks,  made  pay- 
able to  Charles  McNamee,  who  it  senr^ 
ing  as  treasurer  of  the  comnAtM^ 
may  be  forwarded  to  him  at  jtt  Etat 
Hall.  Columbia  University.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  painting  of  the 
portrait  are  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
convenience  and  wishes  of  Dean  Van 
Amringe  by  the  sabserihen,  at  a  mecf- 
inc  to  he  called  on  notice  to  all  of 
them  when  at  least  one  thousand 
doUara  has  been  iubscribcd. 

AAieiiptim  fto  Coaching  Lamdi 

In  order  that  Coach  Rice  of  the 
Columbia  crews  may  not  be  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  coach- 
ing launch,  as  he  was  this  season,  a  fund 
of  $.1,000  is  being  raised  among  the 
alunini  to  buy  him  a  new  boat.  Dur- 
ing the  season  just  closed,  the  oars- 
men lost  more  than  a  month  of  neces- 
sary coaching  because  the  motor  boat 
Bison,  rented  by  the  Colttmbia  Uni- 
versity Rowinc  Ovbt  was  out  of  com- 
mission. 

A  committee  of  seven  graduates  has 
been  ^pointed  io  raise  money  for  the 
launch  Iqr  snfaccription,  and  appeals 
have  been  sent  to  gradnates  thnragh- 


out  the  country.  It  is  planned  to 
buitd  the  launch  during  the  summer 

so  that  Rice  will  be  able  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  fall  rowing  reason.  In 
the  letter  sent  out  by  the  committee 
it  is  said  that  Rice  was  unable  to  do 
any  coaching  for  two  weeks  before 
the  Harvard  race,  one  week  before 
the  Annapolis  race,  and  at  odd  inter- 
vals during  the  mooUi  of  Pough- 
keepsic,  all  because  the  motor  boat 
hacl  broken  down.  The  seven  men 
who  constitute  the  committee  are: 
Robert  C.  CorneU,  '74,  William  C. 
Demorcst,  '81,  W.  A.  Meikldiam.  '8(5, 
Albert  W.  Putnam,  *97t  Morton  G. 
Bogue,  1900,  Charles  G.  Mey.r,  1901, 
and  R.  Stnymant  Picrrcpont*  1905. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Colum- 
bia University  in  Colorado  enter- 
tained President  Butler  at  dinner  at 
the  University  Quhi  Denver,  on  the 
evening  of  July  B,  1909,  the  following 
giicsts  havinpr  been  invited  to  meet 
President  lUitlcr:  Dr.  James  H.  Baker, 
President  University  of  Colorado  ;  Dr. 
Alderson.  President  State  School  of 
Mines:  Dr.  W.  S.  Ward,  Princeton, 
'69;  Hon.  C.  S.  Thomas,  Michigan, 
'71;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Rogers.  Yale,  '66; 
Sir.  William  H.  Smiley,  Harvard,  '77; 
Mr.  Franklin  fMiitcrman,  Lcipztjj,  '77 ; 
Mr.  C.  R.  Dudley,  Yale,  '77',  Hon.  E, 
r.  Sfim<;on,  Dartmouth.  '76:  Mr.  El. 
B.  Morgan.  Yale.  '86:  Mr.  H.  F.  May, 
Harvard,  '81.  Dr.  S.  F.  Jones,  vice- 
president  of  the  Association,  presided 
and  introduced  as  toaslma'-trr  Wil» 
liam  V.  Hodges,  '99L,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr. 
Ward.  Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  Rogers.  Gover- 
n  If  Tlioiii.i-;,  Sir.  Guiternian,  Dr. 
Baker  and  Dr.  Mac  Lean  responding 
to  toasts.  The  following  Columbin 
alumni  were  present  at  the  dinner:— 
William  L.  Lawson,  *82;  Theodore 
Holland.  "^jL;  Daniel  W.  Tears,  '84L; 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Jayne,  '75M;  James  D. 
Benedict.  '99L:  P'rancis  H.  McNaught, 
'78M  ;  Richard  Parker, '7SS:  Carl  E. 
H.  Graeb,  '94M;  P.  R  Gottdjr.  'oB; 
Oaifc  Blickensderfer,  losS;  Roger  W. 
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Toll.  'o6S;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Powers, 

*B3M;  Dr.  James  A.  MacLean, 
'94  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University 
of  Idaho;  William  L.  Dayton,  '89L; 
Hon.  C  M.  Bliss,  '8SL;  Dr.  Daniel 
T.  ScoUy,  '99M;  Dr.  Ofitet  T.  Hyde. 
•oiM;  Charles  E.  Southard,  'otL;  Dr. 
Wilbur  D.  Engle,  *g8  Ph.D. ;  Frederick 
Roescr,  '84S ;  George  L.  Cannon,  S.S.; 
Franklin  B.  Bernard,  'jtiL,  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Traphagen,  'SaS. 

KcbfAskji  Alumni  A.>i±>ociatiua 

President  Butler  was  the  guest  of 
the  Nebraska  Alumni  Association  of 
Columbia  University  in  Omaha  on 
Tuesday,  June  22,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  was  the  guest  of 
Victor  Rosewater,  '93  Ph.D.,  editor  of 
the  Omaha  Bee,  at  the  Omaha  Qub. 
Among  Dr.  Rosewater's  guests  were 
Harley  G.  Moorhead,  '02L,  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Dr.  Willtam  F.  Milroj, 
'8iM»  former  accretorr  and  treaswer 
01  the  Assocnrtioii. 

Paris  Alumni  Association 

The  organization  of  the  Coltimbte 
Alumni  .Association  in  Paris  was  com- 
pleted at  a  meeting  held  on  May  28 
at  the  Vestry  of  the  American  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  following 
h  a  complete  list  of  the  officers: 
Honorary  presidents,  Emile  Levassenr 
and  Alfred  Croiset;  president.  Rev. 
Dr.  John  B.  Morgan ;  vice-president, 
Benjamin  D.  Woodward;  treasurer, 
Ilcnrv  C.  Charpiot,  and  secretary, 
Charles  F.  Beach. 

of  the  Classes 

1868. — licnry  Holt  and  Company 
have  just  published  a  "History  of 
American  politics,"  by  Alexander 
Johnson,  late  professor  in  Princeton 
University,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  '68. 
They  also  announce  a  seventh  print- 
ing of  "  American  oratory,^  bgr  Ralph 
CuHi<;  Ringwalt,  of  the  department  of 
English. 

iS^sHr-The  issue  of  the  New  York 
Uedieai  lomrmi  ior  Jtme  96  contains 

an  article  on  "No  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  stomach "  by  Richard  B. 
Faulkner,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Colombia  Universi^ 
io  Western  Pcnnvlmna. 


t879&>— The  second  golf  competition 
for  the  cup  presented  by  H.  C.  Corn- 
wall, open  to  all  members  ut  the  dast 
organization,  was  held  at  the  PoK 
Hills  Golf  aub,  Staten  Isiaad.  on 
June  »u  The  touruament  resulted  ai 
follows:— 

I.  H.  C.  Cornwall  94  o  94 
3.  Arthur  Hollick  106  10  96 
3.  J.  H.  Matthews    116      x8  98 

O.  P.  Amend,  N.  L.  Britton,  Gcort:e 
C.  Stone  and  G.  W.  Williams  were 
also  present  at  the  dinner  held  after 
the  tournament.  In  rr'^er  to  become 
the  property  of  any  mctr.Lcr  the  cup 
must  be  won  three  times;  but  any 
member  winning  twice  is  not  eligibk 
to  enter  for  another  competition  unt3 
some  other  member  has  won  it  twice. 
H-  C.  Cornwall  has  won  the  first  two 
competitions. 

On  Commencement  Day  eight  meni- 
bers  of  the  class  were  the  guests  of 
Dr.  N.  L.  Britton  at  the  Hermitagt, 
Williamsbridge.  .•\n  annual  rrjnijn 
and  dinner  of  the  organization  is  held 
every  year,  usually  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring.  W.  W.  Owens  has  a» 
nounced  that  he  will  pnt  op  a  prise  to 

rmh 


be  competed  for  at  bowliag. 

conditions  to  be  determined  later. 

iSai^A  feature  of  the  cdcbraliMi 
of  the  One  Hundredth  and  Pf fteenfh 

Anniversary  of  the  Cheshire  Schi>V.. 
Cheshire,  Connecticut,  on  June  ^S- 
the  presentation  of  the  original  school 
bell  by  William  Curtis  DcmotcsS. 
This  bell  was  placed  in  1796  in  Bow- 
doin  Hall,  where  it  remninrd  fnr  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  cciuur>-.  It 
was  later  takcti  t<i  i  chapel  at  Bran- 
ford,  and  subsequently  to  St  Paul's 
Church,  Southington.  Conn.,  havtnn 
been  replaced  by  the  bell  from  the  oU 
building  of  Trinity  College. 

i88iPol.Sc— Dr.  Felix  Benedict  Her- 
uvt  has  attracted  much  atteatioo  widi 
a  new  and  remarkaUe  drrdopnwot  n 

the  field  of  artistic  photographer,  his 
peculiar  achievement  consisting  m  the 
execution  of  decorative  friexes  or 
panel  compositions  built  op  in  final, 
harmottiotts  eombinatioos  and  souie* 
times  containing  as  many  as  twerty 
or  thirty  figures.  Appreciations  of  Dr. 
Herzog's  work  have  recently  been  w  nt- 
tcn  for  the  Century  Magatime  bj 
Christian  Brinton  and  for  WiUattt 
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Hartinann,  and  articles  have  also 
appeared  in  Current  Literature  for 
August,  and  in  Canuru  Worti  (bf 

Charles  H.  Caffin), 

i88a.— The  City  of  Talo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia, recently  adopted  a  new  form 
of  municipal  government  under  the 
freeholders'  charter.  In  aoeordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  new  charter 
fifteen  councilmen  were  elected,  and 
at  their  first  meeting  held  in  the  City 
Hall  on  July  2,  Dr.  John  C  Spencer, 
'84M,  secretary  of  the  California 
Alumni  Association,  was  elected 
nuyor  and  chairman  of  the  CoanciL 

in4^The  class  of  '84,  Arts  and 
Mines,  celebrated  its  twenty-filth  an- 
niversary of  graduation  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  June  2.  On  the 
previous  evening  the  class  met  at 
dinner  at  the  University  Club,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  W.  Fellowes 
Morgan,  S.  The  KV<*t  of  the  even- 
ing was  James  Duane  Livingston. 
'80C,  president  of  the  Society  of  the 
Early  Eighties,  who  extended  the 
greetings  of  his  society  to  its  youngest 
dass.    The  meeting  was  opened  hf 

ryer  by  the  Rev.  Crcighton  Spencer, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  chairman  introduced  Barclay  E,  V. 
McCarty,  president  of  the  class  of 
'84C,  and  James  F.  Kemp,  president 
of  the  class  of  "S^S.  who  spoke  of  the 
interest  and  fellowship  of  under- 
graduate days  rind  of  the  loyalty  to 
the  Columbia  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present  tfiat  made  such  enthudastie 
reunions  possible.  On  Commence- 
ment Day  the  headquarters  of  the 
class  were  at  the  Faculty  Qub,  Am- 
brose D.  Henry,  C,  serving  as  grand 
marshal  of  the  alumni  on  that  day. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to 
the  class  should  be  of  interest: 

Arti  Mine* 

No.  matriculated                     96  114 

No.  graduated                         $3  59 

No.  living  (graduates)          41  49 

No.  present  at  Cbmmqieement  41  95 

1885S. — The  officers  of  the  class  of 
1885  Science  for  the  year  1909-10  are 
as  follows -.—President,  Joseph  Stru- 
thers,  2Q  West  39th  Street;  vice-presi- 
dent. Charles  L.  Miller.  8a8  Frick 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  R.  V.  Norris,  Wilkes- 
Barrc^  Pa. 


iSSC^Prederldc  A.  Stokes  and  Com- 
pany have  published  a  volume  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  entitled,  "  New  ideals 
in  healing,"  an  impartial  but  vital  and 
meaningful  treatment  of  the  Em- 
manuel movement  (Elwood  Worces- 
ter, '86)  and  allied  activities. 

288&^Heniy  A.  Sill  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  fall  professorship  in 

ancient  history  at  Cornell  University. 
— As  usual  the  class  kept  open  house 
on  the  afternoon  of  Commencement 
d^r  in  Room  501,  Hamilton  Hall, 
from  the  windows  of  which  the  mem- 
bers and  their  guests  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Columbia-Syracuse  game.  A 
ntunber  of  the  men,  together  with 
many  of  '88^  Mines,  occupied  one  of 
the  tables  at  the  beefsteak  dinner  and 

joined  in  sinpinR  tbe  old  songS  OB  thC 
library  steps  in  the  evening. 

1I97L. — Alfred  Wreaks  Booraem  has 
been  appointed  by  Mayor  McGellan 
fourth  Assistant  Police  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City. 

1899.— The  Rev.  Hugh  Birckhttd 
was  married  on  June  9,  1909,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Mintum  Hall,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  David  Prescott  Hall,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
at  St  Geofoe's  Church,  New  York. 
Dr.  Reginald  H.  Sayre,  '81,  was  one 
of  the  ushers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Btfck- 
head  spent  the  summer  abroad. 

1900S.— J.  F.  McClelland,  now  pro- 
fessor of  mining  at  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  has  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mming  in  the  ShemeM 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University. 

190a. — The  annual  joint  reunion  of 
College  and  Science  was  held  at  the 
University  on  Comnienccment  day, 
the  class  joining  with  the  other  classes 
for  the  beefsteak  dinner  at  the  Ccwa- 
mons.  As  last  year,  the  distmcthre 
costume  was  that  of  the  Pierrot. 
Those  present  from  the  college  were 
G.  C.  Atkins.  Bradley,  Budington, 
Carey,  Colie,  Fitch,  Harper,  A- ^G. 
Hays,  Hincks,  Holland,  Homs, 
Hutton,  Mccks.  Menocal.  Pell.  Potter 
and  Ryttenbcrg;  from  the  Science, 
Crissey.  Cowing,  Daniels,  Gray,  Irvme, 
and  Wilson. 

Early  in  Jtme  a  decemna]  committee 
was  appointed  by  Presidents  Bradley 
and  E^ds  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing money  for  the  gift  of  the  daaa 
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to  the  University  in  1912.    Tfic  com- 
mittee consists  of  ten  members  each 
from  College  and  Science,  besides 
respective  class  officers,  who  are  mem- 
bers ex-officio. 

The  names  of  the  men  appointed 
are  as  follows :  College — G.  C.  Atkins, 
Colie,  Dana,  Fitch,  A.  G.  Hays, 
Heroy,  Hopkins,  Pell,  Potter,  Weekes, 
and  Bradley,  Holland,  Carey  and  Jack- 
son, ex-officio;  Science — Breneman,  S. 
Brown,  Hanemann,  Hoguet,  Irvine, 
McAnemey,  Rosenblatt.  Schlosser. 
Tombo,  F.  J.  White,  and  Daniels  and 
Wilson,  cx-officio.  A  committee  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Club  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  16,  to  diacnssMfiend  plans  and 
w»grs  and  mean*.  Tlie  conmittce  set 
for  ftsdf  the  fade  of  raistiifr  ten  tiioa- 
sand  dollars  in  three  years,  with  about 
two  hundred  members  to  call  upon  for 
an  average  of  fifty  dolars  each.  Over 
seven  hundred  dollars  was  stdMcribed 
on  the  spot  by  the  sixteen  meniber* 
present,  and  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars actually  paid  in.  Plans  were 
formulated  for  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic canvas  of  the  class.  The 
matter  wilt  t)e  discussed  by  the  clasi 
as  n  whole  at  a  large  reunion  and 
dinner  to  be  held  in  the  fall. 

Ilcroy  was  married  on  Commence- 
ment day.  The  latest  additions  to 
the  parental  roster  are  H.  M.  Hays 
and  Stratford. 

X904.— The  class  of  '04,  College  and 
Science,  held  its  annual  joint  ns 
vnion  and  banquet  on  the  evening  of 
Commencement  day.  A  goodly  repre- 
sentation from  both  sections  was 
present,  and  the  occasion  was,  as 
usual,  a  highly  enjoyable  one. 

At  a  separate  meeting  of  '04,  Col- 
lege, held  on  the  same  evening,  the 
following  were  elected  as  the  perma- 
nent officers  of  tlie  class:  President — 
Rudolf  L.  vonBernuth;  vieeiwesident 
*— Leonard  G.  McAneny;  secretary*— 
Clinton  H.  Blake,  Jr.,  and  treasurer — 
William  A.  .Aery. 

Nicholas  W.  MuUer  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Casualtv  Company  of 
America^William  A.  Aeiy,  wlio  lias 
determined  to  pursue  his  woric  of  in- 
struction at  Hampton  Institute,  Vir- 
ginia, expects  during  the  coming  year 
to  devote  even  more  time  than  here- 
tofore to  the  management  of  Tk* 


Southern  Workman,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished at  Hampton  in  the  interest  of 
the  negro.  Aery  was.  as  usual,  one 
of  those  traveling  the  farthest  dis- 
tance to  attend  the  Conmiencemcnt  re- 
union. 

xgofiAJf^Rupert  T^lor  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  English  k 

Trinity  School.  New  York  City. 

1907.1— On  ftwBtnencenieat  aftctnooi^ 
June  3.  Selh  Low  Pierrcpont  wu 

married  to  Mbs  Nathalie  Hisabeth 
Chauncey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elihu  Chauncey  of  this  city.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  old  Trinitjr 
Church.  The  best  man  was  R.  Stoy- 
vesant  Pierrepont,  '05,  and  amonfj  the 
ushers  were  J.  Egmont  Schermerhom, 
'07,  C  H.  Jackson,  '07.  T.  McV'ickar 
Haight,  '07,  Roger  H.  BuUard,  '07  FA, 
and  P.  D.  Bogue,  '06.  FSerrepont. 
who  is  third  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Paris,  has  sine? 
returned  to  France, — \  large  numlxrr 
of  1907  men  took  higher  degrees  at 
the  University  this  year.  BaiDy. 
Bangser,  Doernbcrg,  Dox.  Gordon.  B 
Levy,  Schwarz,  Spitz,  Tachna.  Wicke 
and  Wormser  received  their  LL  B.  de- 
grees. Among  the  A.M.  candidates 
were  A-  B.  Cohen,  Demarest,  Dox, 
Jabine,  A.  S.  Levy,  Perrine  and 
Schwarz.  Scientific  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  Comstock,  Vehsl.itre. 
Bridgeman  and  H.  S.  Kohlberg. 
Walther  took  his  M.D.  Dox  was 
awarded  the  Gottsberger  fellowship, 
and  expects  to  study  abroad  for  a 
year,  devoting  himself  to  political 
science. — Among  those  who  received 
the  LLB.  of  the  New  Yoilc  U« 
School  this  June  were  Egan  and 
Raphael.  Percy  A.  Gordon,  das* 
secretary,  gives  notice  that  his  perma- 
nent address  is  Highwood  Park,  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J. 

1907A.M. — Frank  H.  Ristine  hs? 
been  appointed  professor  of  Eoglish 
in  Wabash  College. 

X909A.M.— Robert  ^^.  Srr'th  hisbeca 
appointed  head  of  the  deparuncnt  of 
English  at  Muhlenberg  College  Aflci- 
town,  Pa. 

PbDi  Kotaa 

1898. — John  A.  Fairlie,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  Untvenltsr  of  lUiooia 
Dr.  Fairlie  has  been  aiaistaiit  ptiK 
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fessor  and  junior  professor  of  ad- 
ministrative law  at  the  University  of 
Midiigaa  ainee  1900. 

1900.  — George  Tobias  Flom  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages  and  litera- 
tures at  the  Univerjiily  of  Illinois. 
Professor  Flom  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages and  literatures  at  the  Univcr* 
sity  of  Iowa  since  1900. 

1901.  ^ — £.  C.  Woolley  has  been  pro- 
moted to  an  assistant  professorship  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Wia> 

consiu. 

s^eaki— Charles  Lee  Raper,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  Universit;^  of 
North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  its  grad-.iatc  school  I'  iward 
Kidder  Graham.  'ojA.M.,  professor  of 
English,  has  been  made  collegiate  dean 
of  the  same  institution.— Stcptwn  P. 
DiiRf^an,  director  of  the  extension 
co  ir  I  -  of  the  College  <^f  ihc  City  of 
New  \ork,  has  been  appouitcd  dean 
of  the  night  college  of  that  institution. 

1903. — Louis  F.  Snow,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
F.nglish  (Icparttucnt  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Cortland,  New  York, 
tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  jtttt 
pa<^<>ed.  He  has  accepted  a  petition 
in  lie  State  University  of  Kentucky  at 
Lexington,  as  dean  of  the  department 
of  education.  This  is  one  of  the 
growing  universities  of  the  South,  and 
the  department  of  education,  whidi  is 
connected  with  the  normal  and  pre- 
paratory departments,  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  in  the  University,  and 
is  well  equ^ped  and  snpported  by  the 
State. 

1904-— Percy  Httghes  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  an  aisistant  professor- 
ship to  a  fidl  professorship  m  philos- 
ophy, psycholoR>*  and  edticntion  at 
Lehigh  University.  —  William  EUcry 
Leonard  was  married  on  June  23,  190^ 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Freeman,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
C.  Frreman. 

1906.  — Nelson  P.  Mead  has  been 
promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship 
in  hifitnry  at  the  College  o£  the  City 
of  New  York. 

1907.  — Louis  J.  Cohen  has  been  pro- 
moted to  an  tnftTuctorsbq»  in  chem- 


istry at  the  CoHcge  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

spea.!— Harold  C.  Goddard,  assistant 
professor  in  English  at  Northwestern 
University,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
fni;  professorship  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. 

1909.— George  W.  Hartweil  has  been 

appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Hamline  University,  Minnesota. 
Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  '04  Ph.D., 
is  professor  of  psychology  in  the  same 
institution.-^Tharfes  S.  Mead  has  been 
appointed  instrtictor  in  ?:noInfj>'  at 
Northwestern  Lhnversity.  — Felix  (iren- 
don  has  been  promoted  to  an  instruct- 
orship  in  English  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  — Howard  B. 
Woolston  has  been  appointed  in- 
:»tructor  in  political  science  at  tlie  same 
institution. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

The  following  contributions  by  offi- 
cers and  graduates  of  the  Universl^ 

appeared  in  the  prominent  July  ma^a- 
7ines:  Harper's — "Two  little  English 
episodes,"  by  William  Dean  Howells, 
'o6Ui  Alunsfv's—' The  discovery  of 
New  York."  by  Harry  T.  Peek.  Ut; 
Lippifuott's—"  Th:it  httle  dinner  at 
Larrabec's,"  by  John  Kcndrick  Bangs, 
^SPoLSc ;  Century — "  The  Emmanuel 
movement,"  by  Rev.  Elwood  Worces- 
ter, '86;  Popular  Seienee  Monthly— 
"  A  revolution  in  dentistry,"  by  Dr. 
Richard  Cole  Newton.  '77^^:  "Dar- 
winism in  the  theory  of  sea  il  i  olu- 
tion,"  by  Professor  Franklin  II.  Gid- 
dings ;  "  Darwin's  influence  upon  phi- 
losophy," by  Professor  John  Dewey. 

The  following  contributions  by  offi- 
cers, graduates  and  former  students 
of  the  Univershy  appeared  in  the 
August  magazines :  Lippincotf§— 
"The  cult  and  the  catamount."  by 
Dorothy  Cantield,  '04Ph.D.;  Munuy  s 
—"The  poetry  of  the  dance,"  by 
Brander  Matthews,  '71 :  Hampton's^ 
"Crumbs  of  culture."  by  .Myra  Kelly, 
T.C;  Putn>i.»\'s—"  The  Emmanuel 
movement"  (Elwood  Worcester,  '86), 
by  Frederic  B.  Hodgins;  The  Book- 
man— "  The  human  side  of  Tennyson," 
by  Harry  T.  Peck,  '81;  "Representa- 
tive Ameri  -;it;  storv  tellers,"  by  Fred- 
eric T.  Cooper,  '87L:  "A  reminiscence 
of  De  Martens,"  by  Harry  T.  Pedt, 
"81;  "The  popular  verdict  and  aome 
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recent  novels,"  by  Frederic  T.  Cooper, 
*87L;  Recreation — "Getting  out  of 
trouble  in  golf,"  by  G.  P.  Tiffany, 
'03S;  The  CiVf/j'— "  Life  as  a  blind 
man  sees  it,"  by  Benjamin  Berinstein, 
'ro;  Architectural  Record — "The  resi- 
dence of  George  L.  Rives,  168;  Ladief 
Home  Journal — "The  summer  novels 
worth  reading,"  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabieb  '69L. 

During  the  $ecoiid  term  of  the  aca- 
demfe  3rear  jnst  passed  a  series  of  lec- 
tures were  delivered  at  the  Universitf 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bnreau  of  Municipal  Research,  on 
"The  administratton  of  public  Intsi- 
ness."  Among  the  presiding  officers 
at  these  lectures  were  the  following 
alumni:  Seth  Low,  '70,  Isaac  N.  Selig- 
man,  '76,  Judge  James  W.  Gerard,  Jr., 
'90,  Henry  L.  B<«ert,  '78,  Guy  Van 
Amringe,  '88»  Willard  Vinton  King,  '89, 
W.  Fellowes  Morgan.  '80,  John  B. 
Pine,  '77,  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr..  '85, 
Frederic  R.  Coudert,  '90,  and  Edgar 
J.  Levey,  '83. — At  the  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  durini,'  thr  srrnnri  term 
on  the  Henry  Bcrgli  fouridaaon  for 
the  promotion  of  humane  education, 
the  following  alumni  served  as  presid- 
ing oflScers:  M.  T.  Bogert,  '90,  John 
G.  Curtis.  '7oM,  and  Robert  Futtoo 
Cutting,  '71. 


On  the  Conumtte  of  One  Hundred 
chosen  on  June  16  at  Cooper  Union. 
Columbia  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  alumni :  Charles 
O.  Brewster,  Jr.,  '81  L.  Frank  L 
Babbott,  '80  L,  W.  C.  Doming.  "84  M, 
Lindley  M.  Franklin,  Jr.,  '96  F.  A., 
Michael  Farst,  '791^  Dean  Frederick 
A.  Goetze,  '05  H,  Professor  Fnnldin 
H.  Girl  ting.s,  Henry  S.  Johnston, 
'99  L,  J  ames  S.  Lehmaier,  "So  L,  Allan 
Robinson,  '94  L,  Isaac  N.  Seligman. 
'76,  W.  Jay  Schieffelin,  '87  S.  Howard 
6.  Wood,  '89  L,  and  Wflliara  F. 
WyckofF,  '79  L. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  as  chairman  0/ 
the  Alumni  Council  has  appCMntcd  the 
following  alumni  committee  on  the 
Hudson- Fulton  Celebration,  this  com- 
n.:iT  r  t  j  );  crate  with  the  student 
committee;  Frederick  Coykendall,  '95, 
chairman,  James  Duane  Livingston. 
'80,  Alanson  T.  Briggs,  '92,  Gusuvus 
T.  Kirby,  '95  5,  and  A.  B.  A.  Brad- 
ley, '02. 

Among  the  graduates  of  Columbu 
College  on  the  honor  list  of  the  class 

of  1909,  P.  &  S.,  which  contains  the 
twenty  members  of  the  class  who  hid 
the  highest  marks  for  the  entire  four 
years  of  the  medical  course,  were 
Kenneth  Bulklcy,  '06,  Walter  W. 
rr  tf  n-  Fletcher  J.  Kiansa,  'cti^  and 
E.  D.  Elliott,  'o& 


Baicbeldes,  Gilbert  Newton,  1901 
A.M.,  1900B.S.  (Brown),  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  died  in  Manzanillo,  Cuba, 
on  April  11,  1909.  after  a  three  wedn' 
illness  of  malarial  fever. 

Bretz,  George  B.,  '81 L,  a  realty 
broker  with  offices  in  Remsen  Street, 
Brooklyn,  died  on  July  18,  1909,  at 
West  Hampton  Beach,  Long  Island, 
aged  fifty  year?  Mr.  Bretz  was  a 
student  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  hefore  entering  iSb»  Law 
School. 

BaoWK.  John  Crosby.  '59,  died  at 
Orange,  N.  J  ,  on  June  25.  1909,  aged 
seventy-one  years.  He  was  the  senior 
partner  in  the  banking  houses  of 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York, 
PhSaddphiaj  and  Boston,  and  of 
Brown,  Shipley  and  Co.,  Londw. 
See  p.  481. 


DiCKEKMAN,  George  L.,  *7<9U  oBt 
of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  New 
Haven,  died  from  apoplexy  at  bb 
home  in  that  city  on  May  30,  1909^ 
He  graduated  from  Yale  in  l^A»  swi 
started  practising  in  New  Haven  n 
1876.  He  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  and  never  en- 
tirdy  recovered  from  the  shock, 

Farley,  Edward  J ,  '98T-,  died  oa 
July  26,  1909,  at  his  home.  10  West  84 
Street,  aged  thirty-two  years.  He 
was  graduated  from  Manhattan  Col- 
lege in  1895,  and  was  a  member  of  tfie 
Sigma  Chi  fraternity. 

HoLDEN,  Edgar,  '61 M.  a  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Mittiul  Benefit  life  In- 
surance Convaqr  and  pre«dent  of  the 
Association  of  Mescal  Directors  of 
Life  Insurance  Companies  of  this 
cotmtry,  died  on  Jtily  18,  1909^  at  his 
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summer  home,  Chatham,  N.  J.,  from 
what  he  diagnosed  a  few  moments  be- 
fore bis  death  as  angina  pectoris.  Dr. 
Holden  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  November  .3,  t8^8,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1859.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  entered 
the  United  States  Navy,  serving 
throughout  the  Chril  War.  Dr. 
Holden  was  a  recognized  authority 
upon  laryngology,  and  was  the  inven- 
tor of  several  iii'^triiiiieiits  generally 
used  in  that  branch  of  surgery.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Medical  Societpr,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Laryngologica!  Society,  the  Essex 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Newark 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  the  New 
Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New 
jersey  Microscopical  Society,  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Authors'  Guild,  the  Essex  Qub 
of  Newark,  and  a  hereditary  member 
of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark. 

Huntington,  William  Reed,  Hon. 
S.T.D.  '73.  died  at  Nahant.  Mass.,  on 

July  26,  1009,  aged  seventy  years.  Dr. 
Huntington  wns  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York  City.  He  grad- 
uated from  Har\'ard  with  the  decrree  of 
A.B.  in  1859,  and  reeehred  the  A.M. 
in  1862  and  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  in 
iSgB  from  the  same  institution.  In 
1890  the  University  of  the  Soiitli  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.I*  Princeton  gave  him  the 
D.D.  in  1896^  and  Hobart  the  L.H.D. 
in  1899. 

Lyon,  William  Warren,  Jr.,  '06S, 
an  electrical  eni^eer  of  the  Public 
Scnrioe  Gmmrisston,  died  on  July  31, 
loog^  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  tjy 
West  92d  Street.  New  York  City. 

Martland,  Ralph  B.,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '10  M,  died  on  July  15, 
l^oQ.  following  an  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis. 

MiMiTD,  George  N.  '78  L»  died  on 
Mardi  93.  1909,  at  Doobs  Ferry,  New 

York.  Mr.  ^fessiter  graduated  from 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  1875.  and  after  having  been  .idmitted 
to  the  bar  three  jrears  later,  he  entered 
tfie  office  of  Stickney  and  Shepard. 
with  whom  he  remained  until  1881, 
when  be  formed  the  partnership  of 


Messiter  and  Bradford,  which  con- 
tinued until  1891.  He  then  went  to 
Bridgeport,  Alabama,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1895.  On  his  return  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  his  for- 
mer classmate,  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott, 
'77  U  which  contittned  tintil  ill  health 
compdicd  Mr.  Messiter  to  retire.  He 
was  an  examiner  for  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
during  the  years  1895-1897.  Ten  years 
ago  he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  frum 
which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

Morris,  Fordham,  '68  L,  died  on 
July  6.  1909,  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  of 
Bright's  disease.  He  was  sixty-seven 
years  old,  and  served  in  the  Cvil  War 
in  the  artillery  brigade  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  Lo3ral 
Legion.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Cen- 
tury Association,  and  St.  Nicholas  So- 
ciety. He  wa»  graduated  from  Trinity 
College  in  1864.  Morrisania  and  Ford- 
ham,  New  Yoric  City,  both  received 
their  name  from  Mr.  Morris's  family. 

Newcomb,  Simon,  ^H.  one  of  the 
foremost  astronomers  of  the  world, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  ("  .  on  July  II, 
190%  his  death  bemg  due  to  eaneer. 
In  additioo  to  being  an  astronomer  of 
first  rank,  a  noted  mathematician  and 
a  globe  trotter,  Professor  Newcomb 
was  also  a  Rear  Admiral  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  this  rank  having  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  on  his  retirement  In 
\farch  1897  from  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory. Professor  Newcomb  was  bom 
in  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia,  on  March  13, 
l8j^,  and  secured  most  of  his  early  edu- 
canon  through  his  own  efforts.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1858, 
and  was  subsequently  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  foreign  asso- 
ciates of  the  Institute  of  Fnuooe,  be- 
ing the  first  native  American  since 
Franklin  to  be  so  honored. 

Sbbao,  Oliver  Wadsworth,  '96U 
A.B.  Harvard  '93.  a  former  champion 

all  around  indoor  athlete  of  New  Eng- 
land, die<l  in  Boston  on  August  3, 
i(X>3.  as  t!ie  riS'.ilt  of  an  injury  to  liis 
spine  received  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association  in 
1908.  Mr.  Shead  was  bom  in  East- 
port,  Me.,  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
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Spiller.  Robert  L.,  'ooS,  died  sud- 
denly on  March  i6,  1909,  in  New  York 
City  from  the  effects  of  injuries  re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  bemff  stmck 

by  an  automobile  on  BrOftdwV  & 
moiilh  before  his  death. 

Stuvvesant,  Rutherford,  '63,  brother 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Wbit<^  wife  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  France,  died 
suddenly  in  Paris  on  tbc  afternoon  of 
July  4,  1909.  Rutherford  Stuyvesant, 
whose  real  name  was  Stuyvesant  Ruth- 
erford, was  linealbr  descended  from 
several  of  tlie  greater  Colonial  figures 
of  New  York  and  New  England. 
Some  of  his  ancestors  were  Governor 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  John 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  Governor 
Dudley  of  Connecticut  and  Lewis 
Morris,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York 
and  first  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  was 
Lewis  Morris  Rutherford,  and  his 
mother  was  Margaret  Stuyvesant 
Qianlcr.  By  the  will  of  his  mother's 
great-uncle,  Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant, 
jri  itrty  was  left  to  the  then  Mr. 
Rutherford  upon  the  condition  of  his 
changing  Ilis  family  name  and  this  was 
done  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1863,  the  year  in  which  he  graduated 
from  Columbia,  he  married  Mary 
Rutherford  Pierrepont,  daughter  of 
Henry  Evelyn  Pierrepont  and  Anna 
Maria  Jay.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  married 
June  16,  1903,  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
London,  the  Counte Mritl  illc  K  de 
Wassenaer.  the  widow  of  a  Dutch 
nobleman,  his  first  wife  haviqg  died  in 

Sttqrvesant  possessed  a  most  iflo 

teresting  home  called  Tranquility 
Farms,  near  Uackettstown,  N.  J.  It 


is  the  original  Stuyvesant  homestead, 
grcatfy  enlarged.  The  bouse  coatains 
a  magnificent  collectioa  of  Germaa 
armor,  some  fine  china,  and  some  t«- 
markablc  paintings.  The  property 
around  it  consists  of  about  seven  thoa- 
autd  acres,  and  tndudes  a  jpark  wcB 

storl:cd  with  r1k-  nnd  deer,  pond^  whtre 
beavers  build  and  wild  duck  swim,  and 
one  of  the  finest  pheasant  preserves  in 
the  coontfy.  Some  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  birds  are  bred  there  every  year. 
The  Stuyvesant  town-house  is  an  oM- 
fashioned  mansion  at  the  comer  of 
second  avenue  and  fifteenth  street,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the  Ruth- 
erford and  Stuyvesant  property.  There 
is  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  mama* 
in  this  house. 

Rutherford  Stuyvesant  was  a  mtmh 
ber  of  the  University,  Racquet  and 
Tennis,  Automobile,  Century.  N.  Y. 
Yacht,  Down  Town,  Corinthian  Y'acbt. 
and  Colony  Clubs.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Colundtiia  College 
Alumni  A.ssociation,  and  the  Amoricin 
Geographical  Society,  a  patron  of  :rf 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Hi'-.or.- 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Dcsier.. 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Mctfopolitaa  Urn- 
scum  of  Art. 

Ward,  Aaron  Gondii,  "86  M,  one  of 
the  four  medical  Erectors  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Companv,  a  nsideat 
of  Orange.  N.  J.,  died  at  BmI  Nasbaai. 

Germany,  on  July  19,  1900,  aged  forty- 
eight  years.  He  had  been  ^uffcnnit 
for  several  months  from  heart  trouble 
and  went  abroad  to  consult  specialim 
He  was  ^duated  from  the  Ncvmiic 
Academy  in  1^9,  and  from  PlinccMn 
University  four  years  later. 
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The  following  ttatistics,  cmbodjriilff 

son-r  r,f  the  more  '^ermus  items  from 
the  Semoi  Classbook,  will  doubtless  in- 
terest mmy  of  the  aiumni: 

Age  at  graduafion,  21  years  3  months. 

Birth  place — New  York  City  57;  New 
Yorit  Slate  other  than  New  York  City 
12;  New  Jersey  7;  Connecticut  3; 
Massachusetts  4;  Missouri  3;  Ohio  2; 
Arkansas  i ;  Illinois  2 ;  Vermont  i ; 
Mew  Mexico  i ;  Tous  i ;  Pennsylvaoia 
J ;  Rhode  Isknd  1 ;  Australia  i ;  Chtm 
1;  Russia  i. 

Home— New  York  Ci^  71;  New 
York  State  other  than  New  York  City 
14;  New  Jersey  8;  Maine  i;  Texas  i; 
Massachusetts  i ;  Washington  I ;  Con- 
necticut 2;  China  i. 

Intended  Occupation — Lawyer  32 ; 
btttiness  23;  undecided  11 ;  teaching  7; 
architect  5 ;  mining  engineer  4 ;  chemist 
3;  ministry  3;  inedicinc  a;  geologist 
3;  journalism  2;  di^omatic  service  1; 
mechanical  engineer  i;  mnsic  i;  dvil 
engineer  i. 

Religion— Episcopalian  28;  Presby- 
terian 16;  Roman  Catholic  6;  Hebrew 
6;  Baptist  6;  Methodist  3:  Lutheran 
3;  Congre^tionalist  3;  Dutch  Reform 
3;  Agnostic  2;  Unitarian  2;  Univer- 
salist  2 ;  Heathen  t ;  Atheist  I ;  Natural 
I ;  Methodist  2. 

Pblitics— Republican  65;  Democrat  9; 
Independent  9;  Socialist  i. 

Most  Diflkult  Coorse— Histoiy  A, 
l&theniatics  A.  Chcmislfy  A. 

Most  Valuable  Coune— Htsloiy  A, 

Economics  1-2 

Hardest  Year— Freshman. 
Easiest  Year— Junior. 

Favorite  .\thletic  SpOTta— FoodnD. 

baseball,  tennis. 

Crippled  by  the  absence  of  several 
of  their  strongest  players,  including 
**Doc"  Shoenwker,  who  has  mystified 
the  senior  basemen  for  several  years, 
tlic  faculty  baseball  nine  went  down  to 
defeat  for  the  first  ttmc  in  six  years 
before  the  senior  class  team.  In  many 


respects  the  professors  clearly  out- 

classed  their  opponents,  and  had  the 
game  been  allowed  to  go  the  whole 
nine  itmings,  pedagogical  skill,  coupled 
with  a  more  scientiik  understanding 
of  the  fine  points  of  the  game  would 
probably  have  triumphed  in  the  end, 
.When  Captain  Inglis  assembled  his 
nine  on  South  Field  on  the  morning 
of  June  I,  he  found  that  only  four 
candidates  had  responded  to  his  call. 
In  lieu  of  better  material,  the  faculty 
was  forced  to  call  uix)n  several  sen- 
iors to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  their  team. 
Not  being  familiar  with  the  professors' 
style  of  play,  the  1909  men  rendered 
only  mediocre  assistance,  often  getting 
in  the  way  of  their  older  teammates, 
and  causing  no  end  of  confusion  by 
mistaking  the  signals.  The  seniors 
played  a  slugging  game  throughout, 
whereas  their  opponents  resorted  to 
strategy  and  skill,  which.  a&  lias  been 
indicated,  might  ttm  turned  the  tide 
of  battle  if  the  game  bad  not  been 
called  at  the  end  of  the  fif  tii  inah^ 
The  line  iq»  atld  aeon  by  innings 
follow : 

raodty 

Hanrahan,  s.  (19OP) 
Naminack,  .2d  h  (1909) 
Kimbel,  p.    (  u/»)) 
Inglis  (capt.),  c. 
Rindge,  1.  f. 

Criado  (1909)*  (Page)*  c  L 

Knox,  3d  b. 
Tombo,  1st  b. 
Jabin^  r.  f.  (1909) 

igep 

Schmidt,  s.  s. 

O'Connell  (capt.),  p. 
Lommcl.  2(1  b. 
Kennedy,  ist  b. 
Robinson,  3d  b. 
Milkman,  c. 
Line,  I.  f. 
Sanders,  r.  f. 

Alexander*  c  f  • 


Facttlly 
Seniors 


o  o  o  9  0—2 
4  o  a  o  0—6 
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Following  is  the  complete  reeofd  of 
gunes  played  in  the  FactU^Senior 
aeries  since  its  organization  m  1901: 

1901  Faculty  8,       Seniors  9 

1902  Faculty  4,       Seniors  2 

1903  Faculty  ti.       Seniors  28 

1904  Faculty  17,       Seniors  16 

1905  rain 

1906  Faculty    5,        Seniors  2 

1907  Faculty  5,  Seniors  3 
190B      Faculty  ri,       Seniors  7 

1909       Faculty   2,        Seniors  6 

The  prize  of  the  Alamni  Asaodation 
given  annually  to  the  most  faithful  and 

dcservinR  student  of  the  graduating 
class  was  awarded  at  Commencement 
to  GcorKf  lirokaw  Compton.  The 
Geoige  William  Curtis  medals  were 
awarded  to  George  Brokaw  Compton 
(gold  medal),  and  Stanley  Hamcd 
Ronton  (silver  medal).  The  Chanler 
Historical  Prize  was  won  by  Thomas 
Pollock  Oakley,  and  the  John  Dash 
Van  Beuren,  Jr.,  Plin  in  Mathematics 
by  Louis  Grossbaum,  191 1.  The  Priie 
in  Belles  Lettres  was  awarded  to  John 
Hurstmanccaux  Colton,  191 1.  General 
honors  were  given  to  Alexander  Appcl, 
Charles  Hershenstein,  Eugene  Edmund 
Kelly,  Thomas  Pollock  Oakley,  Stanley 
Hamed  Renton,  and  Leopold  Opper 
Rothschild  ;  highest  final  general  hon- 
ors  were  secured  by   Albert  Louis 


Baum,  George  Brokaw  Compton 
Arthur  Gunther,  and  Paul  Louis  Rapfi 

In  the  Schools  of  Mines.  EngiBeer> 
ing  and  Chemistry  Dlig  Medals  were 
awarded  to  Preston  Eroc  Locke, 
George  Frederick  Comstock.  and  Frank 
Louis  Mason,  while  the  graduating 
class  chose  Harold  Edwin  Vchsla^  as 
the  recipient  of  the  Dadiag  Ptis*.  The 
Columma  fellowship  in  mt  sdiool  of 
architecture  was  won  by  Edward  J. 
Stork,  and  the  McKim  fellowship  was 
awarded  to  Charles  Theodore  Enule 
Dteterlen.  In  the  School  of  Political 
Science  the  Tappn  Ffete  ii 
tional  law  was  awarded  to 
Joseph  Hilkey. 

In  Barnard  College  the  Kdha 
matical  Prise  was  won  by  Maiy  CA 
Denmrest,  and  the  Herman  Betaaical 
Prize  W  Mildred  Deshon  Sc'^lc-iiiier 
Final  dcpaittnental  honors  in  F.ngHsh 
were  awarded  to  Mathilde  Abraham, 
and  in  oathenutics  to  Mary  Ccia 
Demarest  and  Edna  Rebecca  Scales. 
General  honors  were  secured  by  Ma- 
thilde Abraham,  Una  ^firrielccs  Ber- 
nard, Mar>'  Cclia  Dcmarovt.  Edith  Jo- 
sephi.  Edna  Phillips,  Helen  Sarah 
Phillips,  Sara  Rome.  Edna  Rebecca 
Scales,  Josephine  Ray  West,  and  Hilda 
Wood,  while  hi^est  final  general  hon- 
ors were  won  by  Alice  Catkerine  Graal 

F.  W. 


The  intercollegiate  regatta,  which 
bad  been  postponed  to  July  2,  furnished 
an  opportuni^  for  the  display  of  con- 
siderable Colutnbia  spirit  on  the  part 

of  several  hundred  altimni  and  under- 
graduates, although  none  of  the  crews 
succeeded  in  winning.  Coach  Court- 
ney turned  loose  three  great  Cornell 
crews,  and  two  of  them  were  fast 
enongh  to  clip  several  seconds  off  the 
intercollegiate  record  in  their  respec- 
tive e\cnt-.  I  I'.e  t  >\o  rcci  )rtl-hrcaker'H, 
the  'varsity  four  and  freshmen  eight, 
easily  outclassed  all  the  others.  The 
'varsity  eight  was  far  better  than  all 
but  Columbia,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, deserves  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  Cornell's  victor- 
ious eight  In  the  early  races  of  the 
day,  people  sat  hack  contentedly  and 
watched  Cornell  romp  away  from  Col« 
uml^  Syracm^  Wiiconsiii,  and  Penn- 


sylvania,  as  though  the  whole  liuai 
were  a  foregone  conclusion.  IntCRtf 
.in  both  these  cnrtain  raisers  aooa  ca- 
tered in  the  struggle  for  second  or 

third  or  last  place  But  the  h's;  even: 
of  the  day  kept  spectators  on  their  {«t 
from  start  to  finish.  It  was  a  C^mc'J 
victory,  to  be  sure,  but  not  even  Cor- 
nell men  were  prepared  to  adimt  it 
til  all  but  the  la^t  q'larjer  "f  a  nde 
had  been  rowed.  Then  it  bccme  clear 
tliat  Cornell  would  sweep  the  ri\fr 
after  all.  But  how  those  ei^t  mcs 
had  to  row  to  keep  Colunrina  tnm 
spoiling  their  little  game! 

All  the  glory  was  Comeffs  with,  per- 
haps, just  a  little  room  left  for  Coluta- 
bia  in  the  senior  event  For  Columba 
did  row  a  glorious  race.  And  mm, 
tucked  away  up  at  Ithaca,  are  two  nrv 
inleroolicgiato  rowing  records,  Cmtll 
holding  all  three  for  the  PftwghliKpt 
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course.  Since  1905,  Syracuse  had  been 
able  to  boast  of  the  fastest  'varsity 
lour-iOared  crew,  and  the  record  of 
10:15  »•$  bad  been  much  prised  by  the 
tip-State  collegians.  A  little  matter  of 
14  2-s  seconds  however,  has  been 
clipped  oil  these  figures,  and  the  result- 
ant belongs  to  ComeU.  The  freshmen 
alfo  brought  home  a  trophy  in  the 
shape  of  a  9:  ti  3-5  record,  lower  by 
6  a-S  seconds  than  the  linie  made  by 
the  1903  Cornel!  freshman  eight. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  both  the 
Syracuse  and  the  Columbia  four-oared 
crews  finished  well  within  the  record 
of  former  years.  Syracnse  covered  the 
distance  in  10:  10,  and  Columbia  in 
10:  I  J.  Pennsylvania  came  in  well  be- 
hind the  record,  with  10:27  3*5* 

Each  Cbmdl  crew  took  the  lead  at 
the  vcrj-  «tart,  after  the  fir.st  six  '/ml.f-s 
or  so.  and  kept  it  to  the  end.  It  nuKlit 
have  been  tnonotonous,  had  not  the 
b»g  race  of  the  day  provided  excite- 
ment and  uncertainty  sufficient  to  over- 
shadow all  that  had  gone  before.  .\s 
had  been  expected,  it  soon  developed 
into  a  three-cornered  struggle  between 
Cornell,  Syracuse,  and  Columbia.  Per- 
haps, for  the  first  half-mile,  Wiscon- 
sin did  show  %ht,  hut  never  after  that 
The  fifth  crew,  Pennsylvania,  fell  into 
the  rear  and  stayed  there  to  the  end. 
The  Quakers  were  out  oi  it  from  the 
start  and  were  not  even  able  to  make 
things  interesting  for  Wisconsin,  and 
the  two  trailers  constittited  little  more 
than  a  background  for  the  great  battle 
that  was  being  waged  1en^'thi>  and 
lengths  ahead.  Two  bo;it  lengths — lao 
feet,  that  is — was  the  greatest  distance 
that  ever  separated  the  bows  of  those 
three  crews,  until  they  reached  the 
bridge,  I'or  two  miles  it  \vai>  Syra- 
(  1  •  and  Cornell  that  figured  foremost 
in  the  slrug^jie.  Then  there  was  a  lit- 
tle shifting  m  the  scene,  and  it  devel- 
oped into  .T  Syracusr-Coliimhia  dnal 
race,  with  Cornell  to  be  t.\cklcil  by  liie 
winner.  In  the  last  mile.  Columbia, 
having  beaten  oil  Syracuse,  threatened 
Cornell's  advantage  again  and  again, 
and  failed  only  after  one  of  the  gam- 
est  and  most  persistent  struggles  ever 
made  aKainst  a  witmin^  crew.  Less 
than  a  l)oat's  length  separated  those 
two  shells  when  they  slipped  past  the 
finish  mark ;  ths  two  overlapping  about 
five  feet  Three  open  lengths  astern 
of  G>lombja  came  Syracuse  pret^ 


well  fagged  out,  for  the  crew  had  shot 
its  bolt  two  miles  back.  Some  people 
had  feared  the  Orange  Oarsmen  would 
do  that,  and  they  did  because  they  had 
not  the  stamina  to  keep  up  that  slug- 
ging stroke  and  make  it  tell  for  more 
than  the  half  distance.  Far  in  the 
rear  trailed  Wisconsin  and  Pennsyl- 
vania still  rowing  with  cveiy  ounce  of 
power  that  was  m  tfiem,  bttt  hopelessly 
beaten.  Pennsylvania  was  half  a  min- 
ute behind  Cornell  when  the  blue  and 
red  oars  flashed  by  the  finish  mark. 

When  the  starter's  fpua  sounded,  and 
the  five  eights  dog  their  oars  in  for  the 
first  few  slashing  strokes,  it  dawned 
upon  those  in  the  observation  train  that 
Cornell  and  Syracuse  had  come  prc- 
pared  to  square  things  up  in  the  first 
two  mites.  Never  before  nas  Coartnejr 
drilled  his  men  to  carry  such  a  high 
stroke  as  that  set  l)y  Weed.  Hardened 
r.acegoers  wondered  \vhat  had  come 
over  Cornell.  "  Do  they  Like  this  for 
a  two«mile  sprint'"  people  asked. 
There  was  the  Cornell  eight  travelling 
along  at  40  strokes  to  the  minute — a 
faster  stroke  than  any  rif  the  other 
crews  dared  attempt  But  it  only 
lasted  for  the  first  eighth  of  a  mile. 
That  first  sprint  was  enough  to  give 
the  Ithacans  a  Rood  half-length  lead 
over  Syracuse,  who  never  raised  the 
stroke  above  a  36-clip.  Columbia,  with 
the  poorest  start  of  the  lot,  settled 
down  to  an  easy  pa-di^  and,  ftt  that 
rate  the  New  YotIrts  rowed  for  four 
tni!c«. 

Both  Columbia  and  Cornell  rowed  a 
well-planned  race.  Syracuse,  if  it  had 
a  plan,  had  a  bad  one.  At  the  one-mile 
mark  Cornell  bad  lengthened  out  its 
lead  to  three-fourths  01  a  length,  while 
Syracuse  had  only  a  few  fiet  the  ad- 
vantage of  Columbia.  l  iie  New  York- 
ers Still  seemed  perfectly  sali&fled  to 
stick  to  a  slow  stroke,  refusing  to  be 
drawn  into  the  Cornrll- Syracuse  sprint- 
ing match.  .\l  tlic  same  time  the  liluc 
and  White  sweepsw  ingers  were  not 
dropping  back  in  spite  of  their  low 
stroke.  In  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile 
they  were  abreast  of  the  Orange 
sweeps,  but  Cornell's  lead  was  too 
tempting  to  Syracuse,  a*;  I  f  ■.  I'yck's 
men  simply  had  to  make  tracks  tor  the 
leaders.  At  the  half -distance,  a  half- 
length  of  open  water  showed  between 
Comdl's  rudder  and  the  Syfacttse 
prow.  The  bow  of  the  Colnmbia  sbcU 
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was  exactly  where  it  had  been  half  a 
mile  back.  Cornell  and  Columbia  were 
rowing  easily,  Syracuse  appeared  to  be 
working  as  hard  as  it  could.  As  the 
trio  sped  on  toward  the  bridge  it  he- 
came  evident  that  Syracuse  was  having 
trouble.  The  shell  rocked  from  side 
to  side ;  it  didn't  travel  at  all  smoothly. 
"  Syracuse  IS  done  for,"  said  peo^e  on 
the  train. 

Then  Columbia  came  up.  There  was 
no  raising  of  the  stroke;  simply  that 
the  eight  Blue  and  Whhe  oarsntett  be* 

gan  to  inject  more  power  into  each 
dip  of  the  oar.  They  were  just  a  few 
feet  ahead  of  Syracuse  as  they  darted 
under  the  bridge,  and  they  increased 
it  to  a  good  boat's  length  on  the  other 
side.  Few  prettier  bits  of  rowing  were 
seen  on  regatta  day  than  that  sprint  of 
the  Colunibia  crew^-«  sprint  in  which 
the  stroke  rcioained  ever  die  sam^ 
steady  32. 

There  was  Cornell  two  lengths  ahead, 
and  going  smoothly,  though  the  hot 
pace  set  by  Weed  early  in  the  race 
was  beginning  to  tell  just  a  little. 
Colttmbia  seemed  to  be  the  fresher  of 
the  twa  Inch  by  inch  Rice's  men  bore 
down  upon  the  leaders.  Now  it  was 
only  half  a  length  of  open  water  that 
separated  the  shells. 

"  Columbia's  gaining,  Columbia's 
gaining,"  the  shout  went  up,  and  Cor- 
nell men,  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  li  le 
day,  began  to  look  worried.  Nearer 
and  nearer  crept  the  New  York  crew, 
until  the  two  shells  seemed  to  touch. 
One  length  more,  and  the  two  would 
be  on  an  even  fcnning.  But  Cornell, 
though  tired,  had  plenty  of  fight  left. 
Weed  waited  until  the  Columbia  shell 
had  pushed  its  shar^i  prow  up  to  a 
point  on  line  with  his  coxswam,  and 
then  CorneM'.<.  reserve  energj-  began  to 
show.  The  Ithacans  could  not  draw 
away  from  Columbia,  but  they  held 
their  rivals  there  to  the  end.  The 
extra  burst  of  speed  changed  the  teh- 
tive  po!iitions  ver>'  slightly,  and  the 
two  crews  fought  it  out  for  the  last 
quarter-mile  with  1  i ttle  Of  QO  advantage 
one  way  or  another. 

Cornell's  tune  was  19:03;  Columbia 
finished  in  19:04  2-5;  Syracuse,  19:  15 
1-5;  Wisconsin,  19  -24  i-S;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 19:32  i-S 

Both  the  'varsity  eight-oared  and 


freshman  races  were  late  in  ^^taniflj. 
The  major  eights  were  slow  to  gci  mto 
line,  but  there  was  no  such  exctise  is 
the  hrst-year  event  All  four  freilh 
nuui  crews  were  ready  on  the  dot. 
They  had  paddled  up  to  the  stake- 
boats  and  straightened  out  promptly  at 
3:4s— the  time  ofBcially  set  for  Ae 
race  to  start.  And  there  those  focr 
crews  had  to  wait  for  a  full  qutrtfr 
of  an  hour,  because  the  stewards'  Nv.'. 
with  officers  of  the  course  on  board, 
Inid  dropped  over  to  tiie  Pon^ikec^ 
landing  to  take  on  a  belated  pa-^^er.^ 

Official  times  for  the  freshman  evert 
were:  Cornell,  9:  II  3-5;  Syracoic, 
9:1^  4-5;  Pennsylvania,  9:31;  Wis* 
consm,  9:38  4-5;  Colund>ia,  9:j& 

The  Coliunbta  crews  were  boated  a» 
follows : 

■▼arsity  Bi^:  Bow— Renshaw,  « 

— Hamann,  3 — Miller,  4 — Saunders.  5 
— Phillips.  6— Robinson,  7— Spalding, 
stroke — Murphy,  coxswal^^EddiMm: 
average  weight,  170^  averages  beigtc 
6  feet  I  hicn. 

*Varsity  Four:  Row — Jordan.  J— 
Ryan,  3 — Clapp,  Stroke — Gatch;  aver- 
age weight,  106^;  average  het^  5 
feet  11^  inches. 

Fredmun  Bight:  Bow— >SneriIy.  t 
— Salsbur>',  3 — Pyne,  4 — Pulleyn.  5— 
Culman,  6 — Moore,  ~ — Kentp,  stroke- 
Downing,  co.xswain — Swarey  ;  arerafff 
weight,  i65}^«  average  height,  $  feet 
9  inches. 

The  close  of  the  baseball  sea-i  n  wis 
quite  discouraging,  the  team  showing 
Uie  lack  of  consistent  practice,  hi 
was  pointed  out  in  the  June  issue,  tke 
team  had  no  regular  diamond  to  <le' 
pend  on,  owing  to  the  fact  that  South 
Field  was  not  available,  and  in  couc- 
quence  both  the  coach  and  the  ciftsiB 
had  many  difficulties  to  overcooc 
The  Yale  game  during  CommetKemeia 
week  was  won  by  the  visitors,  as  was 
the  Syracuse  game  on  CoiiimcnceTrwtti 
day.  On  the  annual  New  Englard 
inp  nmes  were  lost  to  the  Unhrcnit; 
of  Vermont  and  to  Willianis.  \M 
Wesleyan  was  defeated,  the  Browi 
game  being  cancelled  on  account  oi 
rain. 

George  Washington  rriversity  iraD 
the  intercolleniatc  nfle -shooting  cm- 
test  at  Sea  Ciirt.  \.  J.,  on  lur..-  la 
with  738  points,  Mas&achusctu  .Afiir 
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cvltttral  College  being  second  with 
720,  and  Columbia  third  with  707.  A 
protest  was  filed  against  a  member  of 
the  winning  team  on  the  groimd  that 


he  was  not  an  undergraduate,  and  the 

anesttoo  will  be  decided  Iqr  the  Na- 
ional  Rifle  Asaodatkm. 

F.  W. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


A  B  C  of  Philosophy,  by  Grace  F. 
Landsberg.  R.  F.  Fenno  and  Com- 
|»anjr.  New  York. 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs, 
edited  hy  Henry  Suzzallo,  Columbia 
University:  Kducation  for  efficiency 
and  the  new  definition  of  the  culti- 
vated man,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  Emcritu?;. 
Houghton  MifHin  Company.  Boston, 
New  York  mid  Chicago.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  Monographs  is  to  furnish 
parents,  school  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, and  students  of  education  in  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  with  authori- 
tative discussions  of  the  most  signifi- 


cant educational  questions  of  the  day. 
Each  number  will  contain  one  or  more 
essays  by  sonic  loading  educational 
writer  and  will  be  coaiplete  in  itself. 
There  will  also  be  included  in  the 
series  some  of  the  standard  classic 
essays  on  educational  topics,  with 
which  every  teacher  and  student  of 
education  needs  to  be  familiar.  Most 
of  these  essays  have  thus  far  not  been 
available  in  convenient,  inexpensive 
form.  The  scries  will  be  of  great 
siffiii'i  ill  r  to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  cause  (rf  general  education,  as  well 
as  to  those  actively  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. The  price  of  each  number  is 
thirty-6vc  cents. 


STATISTICS 

The  registration  of  the  summer  session  of  1909  has  reached  the  rematlcaUe 

total  of  1968,  a  gain  of  436  students,  or  2646  per  cent,  over  that  of  last  year. 
This  is  the  largest  increase  in  the  history  of  the  summer  session,  the  next 
largest  being  that  of  351  in  i(x>7  and  .^50  in  1903.  Tlie  comparative  enrollment 
for  the  ten  sessions  since  the  establishment  of  the  stunmer  session  is  shown  by 
the  fdlowing  table: 


tMal 

Percentage  of 

Iacm«e  Orer 

1900 

1900 

417 

4x7 

I90I 

579 

579 

1903 

643 

54.19 

940 

53 

993 

138.13 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

130-45 

1905 

976 

42 

1,018 

144-12 

1906 

1,008 

33 

i.04t 

149^ 

1.350 

42 

».392 

233.81 

1.498 

34 

\^ 

267.34 

aa 

The  percentage  of  women  is  a  little  larger  than  last  year  (53.10  as  against 
50^).  The  statistics  show  that  the  jproportion  has  floctaated  ve^  stightly 
fhtrmfr  the  last  live  years.  In  the  earfaer  sessions  the  women  were  in  a  large 

majority  (72.66  per  cent,  in  tQOo.  73.32  per  cent,  in  looi,  60.81  per  cent,  in  1902I. 
There  were  1080  new  students  at  Morning^idc  this  year  as  against  852  in  1908 
and  777  in  1907.  The  percentage  of  new  students  is  thus  slightly  less  than  last 
year,  but  here,  too,  the  proportion  has  remained  nearly  stationanr.  There  is  a 
noteworthy  increase  in  the  ntnnber  of  matriculated  students,  oiS9  to  923,  or 
nearly  40  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  the  total  registration  bdng  47'44  per 
as  against  43.66  per  cent,  last  year. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 
A— Studkntb  CLAsaxtm  AoootDOfo  to  Sn 

Geoenl  Medial  T«ld 

Men    901  4630%  23  jnj 

Women    1045  53-70%  1045  5$>i«% 

1946        10000%         a»         1968  loouoo^ 
B— SruBtHTs  CLAssmn  as  Old  ako  Nkw 

o«al 

4441% 


Total 

44-50% 

8 

loBo 

55.30% 

14 

M94 

1946 

ioaoo% 

23 

196B 

10000)^ 


C— Stcbbmts  CtAssmav  Accokdikc  to  Faculties 

I.    Non-matriculated:    toas  51^0% 

IL  Matriculated: 

1.  Columbia  College   no 

2.  Barnard  College   34 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry   139 

4.  Fine  Arts   »   5 

Political  Science   41 

Philosophjr  3S8 

Pure  Science    60 

Teachers  G}llege   276 

923  4744* 


t 


1946  lOMVjft 

Medical  Summer  Session: 


1.  Non-matriculatod 

2.  Matriculited  .... 


D—Sn  DENTS  CLASSIFISn  ACOOBUMG  TO  RkSU)£NCS 

North  Atlantic  Division   •   U85 

South  Atlantic  Division    s6S 

South  Centnl  Division   9} 

North  Central  Division   141 

Western  Division   ,   Jt 

Insular  and  N on -Contiguous  Territories   7 

Foreign  Coontries   ^ 

Total    1^61 

TOO  degrees  are  held  by  6.^7  of  the  students  registered  at  Momingsidc  Heigfcti, 
as  follows:  4^2  A.B.,  120  BS,  42  Ph.B.,  JO  B.L.,  97  A.M.,  6  Ph.D.,  IJ  UuB. 
6  MD^  19  in  engineering,  5  in  divinity,  4  in  pharmacy*  37  misccUaoeoaa. 
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190} 



1  s^^o4~ 

i  1906 

- 

A.    Drgre^s  conferred  in  COltrW 



- 



1 
1 

Z09 

lOI 

roa 

106 

'  104 

94 

1  ^ 

50 

47 

80 

1  S3 

75 

76 

1  97 

1  99 

Laws  

1 10 

"5 

1 10 

119 

80 

75 

I  55 

:  69 

*•           Science(Cohinil)ia  College) 

5 

8 

15 

25 

**                "      (Education)  .   .  . 

17 

27 

39 

79 

'  118 

103 

120 

'39 

**              "     (Arcliiteclare)  .  . 

15 

7 

10 

5 

1  5 

7 

6 

6 

^  ^nCBIlBU  J  /  ■    •  • 

D 

10 

3 

4 

D 

,      9^  6 

ElectT''.  ii  T'ngineer  

17 
I  I 

13 

1  38 

1 

22 

*t  / 
17 

45 
24 

31 
20 

30 
20 

.  29 
25 

23 

■  17 

23 

,  '9 

24 

16 

2 1 

20 

21 

^9 

21 

II 

12 

22 

Metallarvical  Engineer.  ....... 

t 

T 

• 
I 

« 

*  * 

3 

1  4 

Paftialfif  of  Arcltitectafw 

1  2 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

I  Do 

•52 

93 

81 

'  Sj 

PhflrmAr^iitiriil  f*hi*mi«t 

•  • 

3 

10 

0 

5 1 

7 

Doctor  of  PhartnAGv      ^  .....  . 

I 

4 

^> 

r 

"47 

160 

197 

178 

193 

ai9 

I 

t 

2 

•  • 

a 

•  « 

33 

4a 

59 

Totml 

713 

733 

816 

914 

8fi.1 

'S 

TVlili-l  aaiJ||wUi<**f«  mini  uf  11  a 

703 

7«7 

800 

89a 

•07 

804 

850 

|9>9 

B     Til  norary  de^pCM 

I 

I 

I 

X 

1 

I 

t 

2 

28 

5 

i 

I 

I 

* 

ll 

9 

**    Sacred  Tlieolo^fy  

I 

I 

r 

"  Sdence  

3 

I 

14 

•     •  1 

i 

1 

5 

9 

^ 

46 

9 

10 

C.    Ccrtificales  and  Teacherv  College  i 

diplotaas  granted 
Cernficate  is  aretaitectun  1 

•  ft 

•  • 

I 

*  ■ 

.  . 

•  • 

I 

•  • 

4 

1 

Bachelor's  <liploma  iu  education  •  •  •  | 

104 

105  J 

140 

J97j 

197 

104' 

133 

134 

Special          "               ♦«          .  .  .  1 

22; 

S9I 

«9 

109 

Maater'a  ... 

2S 

19' 

17 

36 

51 

5' 

Doctor*a  ... 

3 

3 ; 

I 

7 

3 

5 

5 

4 

IM 
•57 

d9 

7M 

"7 

165 

aai 

358 

"aio 

Total  daiw  and  diptonui  gnuntafl  .  . 

Dedui  t  auplir  f                                  .  , 
Total  IxUUridoalt  teteiy      devi*«s  and  1 

•68  i 

"\ 

7991 

987 
•75! 

1181 
1043 

X153 

1036'  H5sl 

it4a 
«04i 

I 
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RrasnAnmi  at  Columbia  Uxiwrsity,  tv  All  Facovoms,  Dimns  t» 

Academic  Year  i9ofc>-9 


i 

b 

8 

>• 

1 

H 

Ponrth  Year. 

m 

m 

• 

■5 

B 

1 

a 

c 

e 
0 

t 

l6i 

137 
114 

150 
108 

124 
68 

83 

47 

•  • 

* 

3a 
31 
4 

Si 

361 
S79 
ITS 

Total  non-profesaioimi  gradoAtt  ttndAnts  *  • 

Pacultr  of  Law  

111 

84 
140 

■238" 
104 

59 
III 

126 
7a 
71 

3&» 

82 
8a 
304 

*9 

AX 

9 
1*7 

"is 
t 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arta  |  ^^^^^^  '  *  * 

93 
7 

•  • 

M 
ao 

s 

I 

1  *^ 

MP 

(  

M» 

♦The  total,  1015,  does  not  include  63  collefje  gradtiatcs  in  law.  mcitdne 
and  applied  science  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  PhD 

t  The  204  are  distributed  as  follows:  201  are  Teachers  College  students 
enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  philo^iophy  as  candidates  for  the  higlier  degrees  (IJQ 
men  and  ^2  women)  ;  l  student  in  Columbia  College,  i  in  Barnard  College  and  I 
in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  arc  also  registered  under  the  faculty  of  fine  arts  B 
candiil  ii'     for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music. 

t  Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  UniversitT  m 
the  fall. 

w.A.a 
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LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE,  PIIILOSOPHr 

AND  ART 
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